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PREFACE. 


When  I  began  the  prep^ratioii  of  these  *  Notes'  on.  the  New  Teatit- 
ment^  now  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  I  did  not  design  to  extend  the 
work  beyond  the  Gospels,  and  contemplated  only  simple  and  brief 
explanations  of  that  portion  of  the  New  l^estament,.  for  the  use  of  Sun- 
day-school teachers  and  Bible  classes.  The  work  originated  in  the 
belief  that  Notes  of  that  character  were  greatly  needed,  and  that  the 
older  commentaries,  having  been  written  for  a  different  purpose,  and 
being,  on  account  of  their  size  and  expense,  beyond  the  reach  of  most 
teachers  of  .Sunday-schools,  did  not  meet  the  demand  which  had  grown 
up  from  the  establishment  of  such  schools.  These  Notes,  contrary 
to  my  original  plan  and  expectation,  have  been  extended  to  eleven 
volumes,  and  embrace  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament. 

Having,  at  the  time  when  these  Notes  were  commenced,  as  I  have 

ever  had  since,  the  charge  of  a  large  congregation,  I  had  no  leisure  that 

I  could  properly  devote  to  these  studies,  except  the  early  hours  of  the 

morning,  and  I  adopted  the  resolution-^ a  resolution  which  has  since 

been  invariably  adhered  to  —  to  cease  writing  precisely  at  nine  o'clock 

in  the  morning.    The  habit  of  writing  in  this  manner,  once  formed,  was 

easily  continued,  and  having  been  thus  continued,  I  find  myself  at  the 

end  of  the  New  Testament.     Perhaps  this  personal  allusion  would  not 

bo  proper,  except  to  show  that  I  have  not  intended,  in  these  literary 

labors,  to  infringe  on  the  proper  duties  of  the  pastoral  office,  or  to  take 

time  for  these  pursuits  on  which  there  was  a  claim  for  other  purposes. 

This  allusion  may  perhaps  also  be  of  use  to  my  younger  brethren  in  the 

ministry,  by  showing  them  that  much  may  be  accomplished  by  the 

habit  of  early  rising,  and  by  a  diligent  use  of  the  early  morning  hours. 

In  my  own  case,  these  Notes  on  the  New  Testament,  and  also  the  Notes 

on  the  books  of  Isaiah,  Job,  and  Daniel,  extending  in  all  to  sixteen 

relumes,  have  all  been  written  before  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 

the  finiii  of  the  habit  of  rising  between  four  and  five  o'clock.    I  da 

(ill) 
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not  know  that  by  this  practice  I  have  neglected  any  duty  which  I 
should  otherwise  have  performed,  and  on  the  score  of  health,  and,  I 
may  add,  of  profit  in  the  contemplation  of  a  portion  of  divine  truth  at 
the  beginning  of  each  day,  the  habit  has  been  of  inestimable  advantage 
to  me. 

It  was  not  my  original  intention  to  prepare  Notes  on  the  book  of 
Revelation,  nor  did  I  entertain  the  design  of  doing  it  until  I  came  up  to 
it  in  the  regular  course  of  my  studies.  Having  written  on  all  the  other 
portions  of  the  New  Testament,  there  remained  only  this  book  to  com- 
plete an  entire  commentary  on  this  part  of  the  Bible.  That  I  have 
endeavored  to  explain  the  book  at  all  is  to  be  traced  to  the  habit  which 
I  had  formed  of  spending  the  early  hours  of  the  day  in  the  study  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures.  That  habit,  continued,  has  carried  me  forward 
until  I  have  reached  the  end  of  the  New  Testament. 

It  may  be  of  some  use  to  those  who  peruse  this  volume,  and  it  is 
proper  in  itself,  that  I  should  make  a  brief  statement  of  the  manner  in 
which  I  have  prepared  these  Notes,  and  of  the  method  of  interpretation 
on  which  I  have  proceeded ; — ^for  the  result  which  has  been  reached  has 
not  been  the  effect  of  any  preconceived  theory  or  plan,  and  if  in  the 
result  I  coincide  in  any  degree  with  the  common  method  of  interpreting 
the  volume,  the  fact  may  be  regarded  as  the  testimony  of  another  wit- 
ness—  however  unimportant  the  testimony  may  be  in  itself — to  the 
correctness  of  that  method  of  interpretation. 

Up  to  the  time  of  commencing  the  exposition  of  tliis  book,  I  had 
no  theory  in  my  own  mind  as  to  its  meaning.  I  may  add,  that  I  had  a 
prevailing  belief  that  it  could  7iot  be  explained,  and  that  all  attempts  to 
explain  it  must  be  visionary  and  futile.  With  the  exception  of  the  work 
of  the  Rev.  George  Croly,*  which  I  read  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
and  which  I  had  never  desired  to  read  again,  I  had  perused  no  com- 
mentary on  this  book  until  that  of  Professor  Stuart  was  published,  in 
1^45.  In  my  regular  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  family  and  in  private, 
1  had  perused  the  book  often.  I  read  it,  as  I  suppose  most  others  do, 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  yet  admiring  the  beauty  of  its  imagery,  the  sub- 
limity of  its  descriptions,  and  its  high  poetic  character ;  and  though  to 
me  wholly  unintelligible  in  the  main,  finding  so  many  striking  detached 
passages  that  were  intelligible  and  practical  in  their  nature,  as  to  make 

*  The  Apocalypse  of  St  John,  or  prophecy  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  fall  of  the 
church  of  Borne ;  the  inquisition  ,*  the  reyoluUon  in  France  ,*  $,  universal  war, 
and  the  final  triumph  of  Christianity ;  heing  a  new  interpretiiitiofl,  hy  the  Rev. 
George  Croly,  A.  M.  H.  R.  S.  L. 
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it  on  the  whole  attractive  and  profitable,  but  with  no  definitely-fonoae^ 
idea  as  to  its  meaning  as  a  whole,  and  with  a  vague  general  feeling  th(ii 
all  the  interpretations  which  had  been  piroposed  were  wild,  fanciful,  an4 
visionary. 

In  this  state  of  thingfs,  the  utmost  that  I  contemplated  when  I  began 
to  write  on  it,  was,  to  explain,  as  well  as  I  could,  the  meaning  of  the 
language  and  tl^e  symbols,  without  attempting  to  apply  the  explanation 
to  the  events  of  past  history,  or  to  inquire  what  is  to  occur  hereafter. 
I  supposed  that  I  might  venture  to  do  this  without  encountering  the 
danger  of  adding  another  vain  attempt  to  explain  a  book  so  full  of  mys- 
teries, or  of  propounding  a  theory  of  interpretation  to  be  set  aside,  pei^ 
haps,  by  the  next  person  that  should  prep^^re  a  comnientary  on  t^e  book. 

Beginning  with  this  aim,  I  found  my8^1f  soon  insensibly  inquiring 
whether,  in  the  events  which  succeeded  tlie  time  when  the  book  Tfius 
written,  there  were  not  historical  facts  of  which  the  emblems  employed 
would  be  natural  and  proper  symbols  on  the  supposition  that  it  was 
the  divine  intention  in  disclosing  these  visions  to  refer  to  them,  and 
whether,  therefore,  there  might  not  be  a  natural  and  proper  application 
of  the  symbols  to  these  events.  In  this  way,  I  examined  the  language 
used  In  reference  to  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  seals, 
with  no  anticipation  or  plan  in  examining  one  as  to  what  would  be 
dbcloscd  under  the  next  seal,  and  in  this  way  also  I  examine^  ulti- 
mately the  whole  book:  proceeding  step  by  step  in  ascertainii;ig  tjhe 
meaning  of  each  word  and  symbol  as  it  occurred,  but  with  no  theo- 
retic anticipation  as  to  what  was  to  follow.  To  my  ovrn  surp^ii^,  I 
found,  chiefly  in  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Eoman  ^mpire,  a 
series  of  events  recorded  such  as  seemed  to  me  to  correspond  to  a  great 
extent  with  the  series  of  symbols  found  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  ^m- 
bols  were  such  as  it  might  be  supposed  would  be  usedy  on  the  suppositi.o;i 
that  they  were  intended  to  refer  to  these  events,  and  the  language  of 
Mr.  Gibbon  was  often  such  as  Tie  would  have  y^edy  on  the  s^pjpoi^itiion 
that  he  had  designed  to  prepare  a  commentary  on  the  symbols  em|>lpye^ 
bv  John.  It  T^as  such,  in  fact,  that,  if  it  had  been  found  in  a  Chris- 
tian  writer,  professedly  writing  a  commentary  on  the  book  of  ^pve- 
lation,  it  would  have  been  regarded  by  infidels  as  a  designed  |^tt(j^^pt 
to  force  history  to  utter,  a  Language  that  should  conform  to  a  pre- 
determined theory  in  expouiKling  a  book  full  of  symbols.  So  remi^rjkar 
ble  have  these  coincidences  appeared  to  me  in  the  course  of  this  expo- 
sition, that  it  has  almost  seemed  as  if  he  had  designed  to  write  a  com- 
mentaiy  on  some  portion  of  this  book,  and  I  have  found  it  diflpult  to 
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doubt  that  that  distinguished  historian  was  raised  up  by  an  overruling 
Providence  to  make  a  record  of  those  events  v^hich  would  ever  after- 
wards be  regarded  as  an  impartial  and  unprejudiced  statement  of  the 
evidences  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  The  Historian  of  the  *  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire'  had  no  belief  in  the  divine  origin  of 
Christianity,  but  he  brought  to  the  performance  of  his  work  learning 
and  talent  suoh  as  few  Christian  scholars  have  possessed.  He  is  always 
patient  in  his  investigations ;  learned  and  scholarlike  in  his  references ; 
comprehensive  in  his  groupings,  and  sufficiently  minute  in  his  details ; 
unbiassed  in  his  statements  of  facts,  and  usually  cool  and  candid  in  his 
estimates  of  the  causes  of  the  events  which  he  records ;  and,  excepting 
his  philosophioal  speculations,  and  his  sneers  at  every  thing,  he  has 
probably  written  the  most  candid  and  impartial  history  of  the  times 
that  succeeded  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  that  the  world  possesses, 
and  even  after  all  that  has  been  written  since  his  time,  his  work  con- 
tains the  best  ecclesiastical  history  that  is  td  be  found.  "Whatever  use 
of  it  can  be  made  in  explaining  and  confirming  the  prophecies,  will  be 
regarded  by  the  world  as  impartial  and  fair ;  for  it  was  a  result  which  he 
least  of  all  contemplated,  that  he  would  ever  be  regarded  as  an  ex- 
pounder of  the  prophecies  in  the  Bible,  or  be  referred  to  as  vindicating 
their  truth. 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  these  Notes  on  the  book  of  Revelation 
assumed  the  form  in  which  they  are  now  given  to  the  world ;  and  it 
surprises  me,  and,  under  this  view  of  the  matter,  may  occasion  some 
surprise  to  my  readers,  to  find  how  nearly  the  views  coincide  with  those 
taken  by  the  great  body  of  Protestant  interpreters.  And  perhaps  this 
fact  may  be  regarded  as  furnishing  some  evidence  that,  after  all  the 
obscurity  attending  it,  there  is  a  natural  and  obvious  interpretation  of 
which  the  book  is  susceptible.  Whatever  may  be  the  value  or  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  views  expressed  in  this  volume,  the  work  is  the  result 
of  no  previously-formed  theory.  That  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  all,  I 
have  no  reason  to  expect ;  that  it  may  be  useful  to  some,  I  would  hope ; 
that  it  may  be  regarded  by  many  as  only  adding  another  vain  and 
futile  effort  to  explain  a  book  which  defies  all  attempts  to  elucidate  its 
meaning,  I  have  too  much  reason,  judging  from  the  labors  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  me,  to  fear.  But,  as  it  is,  I  conmiit  it  to  the  judgment 
of  a  candid  Christian  public,  and  to  the  blessing  of  Him  who  alone  can 
make  any  attempt  to  explain  his  word  a  means  of  diffusing  the  know- 
ledge of  truth. 

I  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  I  dismiss  it,  and  send  it  f6rth  to  the 
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world,  as  the  last  yolume  on  the  New  Testament,  with  deep  emotion. 
After  more  than  twenty  years  of  study  on  the  New  Testament,  I  am 
reminded  that  I  am  no  longer  a  young  man ;  and  that,  aa  I  close  this 
work,  so  all  my  work  on  earth  must  at  no  distant  period  be  ended.  I 
am  sensible  that  he  incurs  no  slight  responsibility  who  publishes  a 
commentary  on  the  Bible ;  and  I  especially  feel  this  now  in  mw  of  the 
fact — so  unexpected  to  me  when  I  began  these  labors — that  I  have 
been  permitted  in  our  own  country  to  send  forth  more  than -two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  volumes  of  commentary  on  the  New  Testa- 
memt,  and  that  probably  a  greater  number  has  been  published  abroad. 
That  there  are  many  imperfections  in  these  Notes,  no  one  can  feel  more 
nensibly  than  I  do;  but  the  views  which  I  have  expressed  are  those 
which  seem  to  me  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  Bible,  and  I  send  the 
last  volume  forth  with  Ihe  deep  conviction  that  these  volumes  contain 
the  truth  as  God  has  revealed  it,  and  as  he  will  bless  it  to  the  extension 
of  his  church  in  the  world.  I  have  no  apprehension  that  the  senti- 
ments which  I  have  expressed  will  corrupt  the  morals^  or  destroy  the 
peace,  or  ruin  the  souls  of  those  who  may  read  these  volumes ;  and  I 
trust^at  they  may  do  something  to  diffuse  abroad  a  correct  knowledge 
of  that  blessed  gospel  on  which  the  interests  of  the  church,  the  welfare 
of  our  country,  and  the  happiness  of  the  world,  depend.  In  language 
which  I  substantially  used  in  publishing  the  revised  edition  of  the 
volumes  on  the  Ooepels,  (Preface  to  the  Seventeenth  Edition,  1840,)  I 
can  now  say,  '  I  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  form  in  which 
these  volumes  now  go  forth  to  the  public,  I  may  continue,  though  dead, 
to  speak  to  the  living ;  and  that  the  work  may  be  exerting  an  influence 
on  immortal  minds  when  I  am  in  the  eternal  world.  I  need  not  say  that, 
while  I  am  sensitive  to  this  consideration,  I  earnestly  desire  it.  There 
are  no  sentiments  in  these  volumes  which  I  wish  to  alter;  none  that  I 
do  not  believe  to  be  truths  that  will  abide  the  investigations  of  the 
great  day;  none  of  which  I  am  ashamed.  That  I  may  be  in  error,  I 
know;  that  a  better  work  than  this  might  be  prepared  by  a  more  gified 
mind,  and  a  purer  heart,  I  know.  But  the  truths  here  set  forth  are,  I 
am  persuaded,  those  which  are  destined  to  abide,  and  to  be  the  means 
of  saving  millions  of  souls,  and  ultimately  of  converting  this  whole 
world  to  God.  That  these  volumes  may  have  a  part  in  this  great  work 
is  my  earnest  ptUyer;  and  with  many  thauks  to  the  public  for  their 
favors,  and  to,Gk>d,  the  great  source  of  all  blessing,  I  send  the^  forth, 
oommitting  them  to  Mis  care,  and  leaving  them  to  live  or  die,  to  be 
remembered  or  forgotten,  to  be  used  by  the  present  generation,  at^d  the 
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next,  or  to  be  superseded  by  other  works,  as  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  his  will,  and  as  he  shall  see  to  be  for  his  glory /r 

ALBERT  BARNES. 

Waahingtoii  Scptarei 
pHiLADKtniiA,  Maroh  26, 1851. 


The  works  which  I  have  had  most  constantlj  before  me,  and.  from 

which  I  have  derived  most  aid  in  the  preparation  of  thesd  Notes,  are 

^e  following.    They  are  eniunerated  here,  aa  some  of  tibem  are  Ire* 

quehtly  quoted,  to  save  the  necessity  of  a  frequent  reference  to  the 

JSditwns  in  the  Notes. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  by  Moses  Stnart^  Plrofeesor  of 
Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andorer*  Mass.  An* 
dover,  1845.- 

Horse  ApocalyptiesB ;  or,  a  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  OrttioAl 
and  Historical.  ,  By  the  Rev.  £.  B.  Elliott,  A.  M.  Late  Vicar  of  Tux* 
ford,  and  FelloW  of  Trinity  College.    Tlurd  Edition.    London,  1847. 

The  works  of  Nathaniel  Lardner,  D.  D.  In  ten  volumes.  Lo^bn^ 
1829. 

The  History  of  tiie  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  By  Ed* 
ward  Gibbon,  Esq.  Fifth  American,  from  the  last  London  edition. 
Complete  in  four  voluibes.    New  York,  J.  and  J.  Harper,  1829. 

History  of  Europe.  By  Archibald  Alison,  F.  R.  S.  £.  New  York, 
Harper  i,  Broiliers,  1843. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse.  By  David  N.  Lord.  Haq>er  & 
Brothers,  1847. 

Hyponoia;  or.  Thoughts  on^i  Spiritual  understanding  of  the  Apooo- 
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%  L  Tie  Wnter  of  tke  Book  of  Bevtlatim. 

Much  has  be^n  written  on  tJie  question  who  waa  the  author  of  this  book.  To 
enter  into  an  extended  investigation  of  this,  would  greatly  exceed  the  limits  which 
I  have,  and  would  not  comport  with  my  design  in  these  Notes,  for  a  full  exami- 
nation of  the  question,  I  must  refer  to  others,  and  would  mention  particularly, 
Prof.  Stuart,  Com.  i.  283-427;  Lardner,  Works,  vi.  318-327;  Hug.  Intro,  to  the 
New  Testament^pp.  650-C73,  Andover,  1836;  Miehaelis'  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament,  ffr.  4^7-544;  and  the  article  Revelation,  in  Kitto's  Cyclopedia  of  Bibli- 
cal Literature.  I  propose  to  exhibit,  briefly,  the  evidence  that  the  apostle  John 
,  wma  the  author,  According  to  the  opinion  which  has  been  commonly  entertained 
in  the  church ; — ^the  proof  of  which  seems  to  me  to  be  satisfiustory.  This  may  be 
eonaidered  under  these  divisions: — the  direct  historical  evidence;  and  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  reason  for  doubting  it 

L  The  direct  historical  evidence.  The  sum  of  all  that  is  to  be  said  on  this 
point  is,  that  to  the  latter  half  of  the  third  century,  it  was  not  doubted  that  the 
aposUe  John  was  the  author.  Why  it  was  ever  afterwards  doubted,  and  what  is 
the  force  and  value  of  the  doubt,  will  be  considered  in  another  part  Qf  this 
Introduction. 

There  may  be  some  convenience  in  dividing  the  early  historical  testimony  into 
three  periods  of  half  a  century  each,  extending  from  the  death  of  John,  about 
A.  D.  98,  to  the  middle  of  .the  third  century. 

(a)  From  the  death  of  John,  about  A.  B.  98  to  A.  D.  159.  This  period  em- 
braces  the  last  of  those  men  who  conversed,  or  who  might  have  conversed  with 
the  apostles;  that  is,  who  were,  for  a  part  of  their  lives,  the  contemporaries  of 
John.  The  testimony  of  the  writers  who  lived  then  would,  of  course,  be  very 
important.  Those  embraced  in  this  period  are  Hermas,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  and 
PapiaA.  The  evidence  of  this  period  is'  not  indeed  very  direet,  but  it  is  such  as 
it  would  be  on  the  supposition  that  John  was  the  author,  and  there  is  nothing 
contradictory  to  that  supposition. 

Hermtu,  about  A.  D.  100.  In  the  "Shepherd,"  or  "Pastor"  ascribed  to  this 
writer,  there  are  several  allusions  which  are^  supposed  to  refi^r  to  this  book,  and 
which  resemble  it  so  much  as  to  make  it  probable  that  the  aijthor  was  acquainted 
with  it.  Dr.  Lttrdner  thus  expresses  tiie  result  of  his  examination  of  this  point: 
"It  U  probahle  that  Hermas  had  read  the  book  of  Revelation^  and  imitated  it. 

(xi) 
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He  has  many  things  reBeml>liiig  it"  Vol.  ii.,  p.  69-72.    There  is  no  direct  testi- 
mon J,  however,  in  this  writer  that  is  of  importance. 

Igncrttua.  He  was  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  flourished  A.  D.  70-107.  In  the 
latter  year  he  suffered  martyrdom,  in  the  time  of  Trajan.  Little,  however,  can 
be  derived  from  him  in  regard  to  the  Apocalypse.  He  was  a  contemporary  of 
John,  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  he  has  not  more  directly  alluded  to 
him.  In  the  course  of  a  forced  and  hurried  journey  to  Rome,  the  scene  of  his 
martyrdom,  he  wrote  several  epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  Magnesians,  Trallians, 
Romans,  Philadelphians,  Smymeans,  and  to  Polyoarp.  ^here  has  been  much 
controversy  respecting  the  authenticity  of  tiiese  episf|je8,  and  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  those  which  we  now  possess  have  been  greatly  corrupted^  There  is  no  direct, 
mention  of  the  Apocalypse  in  these  epistles,  and  Michaelis  makes  this  one  of  the 
strong  grounds  of  his  ^disbelief  of  its  genuineness.  His  argument  is,  that  the 
silence  of  Ignatius  shows,  eitiier  that  he  did  not  know  of  the  existence  of  this 
book>  or  did  not  recognise  it  as  a  part  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Little,  however, 
can  be  ever  inferred  from  the  mere  silence  of  an  author,  for  there  may  have' been 
many  reasons  why,  tiiough  the  t>ook  may  have  been  in  ezistevice,  and  recoghised 
as  t&e  writing  of  John,  Ignatius  did  not  refer  to  it.  The  whole  matter  of  the 
residence  of  John  at  Ephesus,  of  his  banishment  to  Patmos,  and  of  his  deati),  is 
unnoticed  by  him.  There  are,  however,  two  or  three  alUteione  in  the  epistles  of 
Ignatius  which  have  been  supposed  to  refer  to  the  Apocalypse,  or  to  proYe  that 
le  was  familiar  with  that  work — though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  language  is 
so  general,  that  it  furnishes  no  certain  proof  that  he  designed  to  quote  it.  They 
are  these,  Epis.  to  the  Romans: — "In  the  patience  of  Jesus  Christ,"  comp..Rev.  i. 
9;  and  Epis.  to  the  Ephesians: — ^  "Stones  of  the  temple  of  the  iFather  prepared 
for  the  building  of  God,"  comp.  Rev.  xxi.  2-19.  To  these  Mr.  John  CoUyer 
Knight,  of  the  British  Museum,  in  a  recent  publication  (Two  new  Arguments  in 
vindication  of  the  genuiness  and  authenticity  of  th^  Revelation  jof  St.  Joh^, 
London,  1842), -has  added  a.  third:  Epis.  to  the  Philadelphians:-- '"If  they  do  not 
speak  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  they  are.  but  e&pulchral  piUare^  and  iipoii  ihetn 
are  toHtten  only  the  names  of  men"  Comp.  Rev.  iiL  12,  "  Him  .that  overcometh 
will  I  make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  God,  and  he  shall  go  no  more  otit,  and  I 
will  write  upon  him  the  name  of  my  God."  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
this  coincidence  of  language  does  n.ot  furnish  any  certain  proof  tiiat  Ignatius 
had  seen  the  Apocalypse,  though  this  is  such  language  as  he  might  have  used  if 
he  had  seen  it.  There  was  no  known  necessity,  however,  for  his  referring  to  this 
book  if  he  was  acquainted  with  it,  and  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  his  silence. 

Poly  carp;  He  was  bishop  of  Smyrna,  and  suffered  martyrdom,  though  at  what 
time  is  not  certain.  The  Ohronieou  Paschale  names  A.  D.  163 ;  Eusebius,  167 ; 
Usher,  169;  <and  Pearson^  148,  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  and  conse- 
quentiy  was  cotemporarj  with  John,  who  died  about  A.  D.  98.  There  is  but  one 
relic  of  his  writing  extant— his  epistie  to  the  Philippians.  There  is  in  Eusebius 
(iv.  15),  an  epistie  from-  the  church  in  Smyrna  to  the  churches  in  Pontus,  giving 
an  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp.  It  is  admitted  that  in  neither  of  these 
is  there  any  express  mentiota,  or  any  certaih  allusion  to  the  book  of  Revelation. 
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But  from  this  circumstance,  nothing  can  be  inferred  respecting  the  Apocaljpse, 
either  for  or  against  it,  since  there  may  have  been  no  occasion  for  Poljcarp  or 
his  friends,  in  the  writings  how  extant,  to  speak  of  this  book ;  and  from  their 
silence  nothing  more  should  be  inferred  against  this  book  than  against  the  epistle 
of  Paul,  or  the  gospel  by  John.  There,  is,  however,  whal  may,  without  impro- 
priety,  be  regarded  as  an  Important  testimony  of  Polycarp  in  regard  to  this 
book.  Polycarp  was,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  the  personal  friend  of 
John,  and  Irenssus  was  the  pysonal  friend  of  'Polycarp.  Lardner,  IL  94-96. 
Kow  Irenseus,  as  we  shall  see,  on  all  occasions,  and  In  the  most  positive  manner, 
gives  his  clear  testimony  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  by  the  apostle  John. 
It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  he  would  do  this  if  Polycarp  had  not  believed  it 
to  be  true,  and  certainly  he  would  not  have  been  likely  to  hold  this  opinion,  if 
one  who  was  his  ow^  friend,  and  the  friend  of  John,  had  doubted  or  denied  iL 
This  is  not  indeed  absolute  proof,  but  it  furnishes  strong  presumptive  evidence 
in  favor  of~the  opinion  that  the  book  of  Revelation  was  written  by  the  aposUe 
John.  The  whole  history  of  Polycarp,  and  his  testimony  to  the  books  of  the 
Kew  Testament,  may  be  seen  iu  Lardner,  ii.  94-114. 

Papicu,  Papias  was  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  near  Colosse,  and  flourished,  accord- 
ing to  Cave,  about  A.  D.  110  ^  according  to  others,  about  the  year  115,  or  116. 
IIow  long  he  lired  is  uncertain.  Irenseus  asserts  that  he  was  the  intimate  friend 
— irSipos—oi  Polycarp,  and  this  is  also  admitted  by  Eusebius.  Eccl.  Hist.  lii.  39. 
He  was  the  contemporary  of  John,  and  was  probably  acquainted  with  him.  Euse* 
bins  expressly  says  that  he  was  "a  hearer  of  John."  Lardner,  ii.  117.  Of  his 
writings  there  remain  only  a  few  fragments  preserved  by  Eusebius,  by  Jerome, 
and  in  the  Commentary  of  Andrew,  bishop  of  Cesarea,  in  Cappadocia.  He  was 
a  warm  defender  of  the  Millennarinn  doctrines.  In  his  writings  preserved  to  us 
(see  Lardner,  ii.  120-125),  there  is  no  express  mention  of  the  Apocalypse,  or 
direct  reference  to  it^  but  the  commentator  Andrew  of  Cesarea  reckons  him 
among  the  explicit  witnesses  in  its  favor.  In  the  Preface  to  his  commentary  on 
the  Apocalypse,  Andrew  says,  "In  regard  now  to  the  inspiration  of  the  book,  wo 
think  it  superfluous  to  extend  our  discourse,  inasmuch  as  the  blessed  Gregory, 
and  Cyril,  and  moreover  the  Ancient  [writers]  Paptas,  IrencBvs,  Methodius,  and 
HxppolyixiB  bear  testimony  to  its  credibility."  See  the  passage  in  Hug.  Intro,  p. 
652;  and  Prof.  Stuart,  i.  305.  And  in  nearly  the  same  words  does  Arethas,  the 
successor  of  Andrew,  bear  the  like  testimony.  The  evidence,  therefore,  in  this 
case  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  Polycarp,  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Papias 
would  have  been  thus  referred  to,  unless  it  was  unifomxiy  understood  that  he 
regarded  the  book  as  the  production  of  the  apostle  John, 

These  are  all  the  testimonies  that  properly  belong  ta  the  first  half  century  after 
the  death  of  John,  and  though  not  absolutely  positive  and  conclusive  in  them- 
selves, yet  the  following  points  may  be  regarded  as  established : — (a)  The  book 
was  known ;  (b)  so  far  ns  the  testimony  goes,  it  is  in  favor  of  its  having  been 
composed  by  John;  (c)  the  fact  that  ho  was  the  autbor  is  hot  called  in  question 
or  doubted ;  (d)  it  was  generally  ascribed  to  him ;  («)  it  was  probably  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Millennarian  views  entertained  by  Papias: — that  is,  H  is  more 
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easy  to  aoootint  for  hii  holding  these  views,  by  supposing  that  the  book  was 
known,  and  that  he  founded  them  on  this  book,  than  in  any  other  way.  See  Profl 
Stuart,  i.  304. 

{h)  The  second  half  century  after  the  death  of  John,  from  A.  D.  150  to  A.  D. 
200*  This  will  include  the  names  of  Justin  Martyr,  the  Narrator  of  the  Martyrs 
of  Lyons,  IrensBus,  Melito,  Theophilus,  ApoUonius,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
Tertnllian. 

Ju9tin  Martyr,  He  was  a  Christian  philosopher,  bom  at  Flavia  Neapolis, 
anciently  called  Sichem,  a  city  of  Samaria,  it  H  supposed  about  A.  D.  103 ;  was 
converted  to  Christianity  about  A.  D.  133,  and  suffered  martyrdom  about  A.  D. 
165.  Lardner,  iL  125-140.  He  was  partly  cotemporary  with  Polycarp  and 
Papias.  He  travelled  in  Bgypt,  Italy,  and  Asia  Mjnor,  and  resided  sOmetinke  at 
Ephesus.  He  was  endowed  with  a  bold  and  enquiring  mind,  and  was  a  man 
eminent  for  integrity  and  virtue.  Tatian  calls  him  an  "  admirable  man/'  Me- 
thodius says,  that  he  was  a  man  "  not  far  removed  from  the  apostles  in  time  or  in 
virtue."  Photius  says,  that  he  was  "  well  acquainted  with  the  Christian  philoso- 
phy, and  especially  with  the  Heathen;  rich  in  the  knowledge  of  history,  and 
all  other  parts  of  learning.  Zardner.  He  was,,  therefore,  well  qualified  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth  about  the  origin  of  the  book  of  Revelation,  and  his  testimony  moat 
be  of  great  value.  He  was  an  advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  Chiliasm  —  or,  the 
doctrine  that  Christ  would  reign  a  thousand  years  on  the  earth,  and  in  defence  of 
this  he  uses  the  following  language:  —  ''And  a  man  from  among  us,  by  name 
John,  one  of  the  apostles  of  Christ,  in  a  Revelation  made  to  iiim — h  'AvoKoXixf/ti 
yevofiivti  airt^ — has  prophesied  that  the  believers  in  one  Christ,  shall  live  a  thou- 
sand years  in  Jerusalem;  and  after  that  shall  hfi  the  general,  and  in  a  word,  the 
eternal  resurrection  and  judgment  of  all  men  together."  There  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  there  is  an  allusion  here  to  the  Book  of  Revelation — for  the  very 
name  Revelation — AiroxaXit/'t; — is  used;  that  Justin  believed  that  it  was  written 
by  the  apostie  John;  and  that  there  is  express  reference  to  what  is  now  chapter 
XX.  of  that  book.  The  book  was,  therefore,  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Justin — 
that  is,  in  about  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  John ;  was  believed  to  be  the  work 
of  the  apostle  John ;  was  quoted  as  such,  and  by  one  who  had  lived  in  the  very 
region  where  John  lived,  and  by  a  man  whose  character  is  unimpeached,  and 
who,  in  a  point  like  this,  could  not  have  been  nastaken.  The  testimony  of  Justin 
Martyr,  therefore,  is  very  important.  It  is  positive ;  it  is  given  where  there  was 
every  opportunity  for  knowing  the  truth,  and  where  there  was  no  motive  for  a 
false  testimony;  and  it  is  the  testimony  of  one  whose  character  for  truthfulness 
is  unimpeached. 

The  Narrative  of  the  Martyrs  of  Vienne  and  Lyons,  Lardner,  iL  160-165. 
In  the  reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  Christians  suffered  much  from  persecution. 
This  persecution  was  particularly  violent  at  Lyons,  and  the  country  round  about. 
The  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  sent  an  account  of  their  sufferings,  in  an 
epistle,  to  the  churches  of  Asia  and  Phrygia.  This,  according  to  Lardner,  was 
about  A.  D.  177.  The  epistle  has  been  preserved  by  Eusebius.  In  this  epistle, 
among  other  undoubted  adlusions  to  the  New  Testament,  the  following  occurs. 
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Bf^fking  of  V^iifi  £pI|;aihuB,  they  say — "For  he  was  indeed  a  genniiie  disciple 
of  ChnBi, /oUowtng  the  Lamb  whithersoever  he  goet."  Covp.  Rey.  xiy.  2:  "These 
are  they  whiefa /olloto  the  Lamb  tohitherwoever  he  goeth"  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  tips  passage  in  Rerelation  was  referred  to;  and  it  proyes  that  the  book  was 
then  known,  uid  that  the  writers  were  aconstomed  to  regard  it  as  on  a  leyel  ?rith 
the  other  sacred  writings. 

Irencsus,  The  testimony  of  this  fath^  has  already  been  referred  to  when 
speaking  of  Polycarp.  He  was  bishop  of  Lyons,  in- Gaol.  His  country  is  not 
certainly  known,  but  Lardner  supposes  that  he  wa»  n  Greek,  and,  from  his  early 
acquaintance  with  Polycofp,  that  he  was  from  Asisu  When  a  youth  he  was  a 
hearer  of  Polycarp,  and  also  a  disciple  of  Papias.  He  was  bom  about  the  begin- 
ning df  the  second  century,  and  it  is  commonly  supposed  tiiat  he  suffered  martyr- 
dom in  extreme  old  age.  He  became  bishop  of  Lyons  after  he  was  seyenty  years 
of  age,  and  wrote  his  principal  work.  Contra  Haresei,  after  this.  His  testimony 
is  particularly  yaluable,  as  he  was  in  early  life  acquainted  with  Polycarp,  who 
was  a  contemporaiy  and  friend  of  the  aposUe  John.  Lardner,  ii.  166-192.  Of  his 
reference  to  the  book  of  Beyelation,  Lardner  says:  "The  Apocalypse,  or  Reyela- 
tion,  is  often  quoted  by  him  as  t^e  Beyelation  of  John,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord." 
Li  one  place  he  says:  "It  was  seen  no  long  time  ago,  but  almost  in  our  age,  at 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Domitian."  And  again,  he  spoke  of  the  exact  and  ancient 
copies  of  the  book,  as  if  it  was  important  to  ascertain  the  true  reading,  and  as  if 
•it  were  then  possible  to  do  this.  Thus  Eusebius  (Lardner,  iL  167)  says  of  him: 
"  In  his  fifth  book  he  thus  discourses  of  the  Beyelation  of  John,  and  the  compu- 
tation of  the  name  of  Antichrist;  'These  things  being  thys,  and  this  number  being 
in  all  the  exact  and  ancient  copies t  and  they  who  saw  John  attesting  to  the  same 
things,  and  reason  teaching  us  that  the  number  of  the  name  of  the  beast,  accord- 
ing to  the  acceptation  of  the  Greeks,  is  expressed  by  the  letters  contained  in  it'" 
Here  is  an  undoubted  reference  to  Bey.  xiii.  18.  This  eyidence  is  clear  and  posi- 
tiye.  Its  yalue  consists  in  these  things:  (a)  That  he  was  familiar  with  one  who 
was  a  friend  of  iTohn;  (6)  that  he  must  haye  known  his  yiews  on  the  subject;  (c) 
that  he  must  haye  been  intimately  acquainted  with  the  common  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  the  authorship  of  the  book;  (d)  that  a  spurious  work  could  not  haye 
been  palmed  upon  the  world  as  the  production  of  John;  (e)  that  he  bears  unequi- 
yocal  testimony  to  the  fact  that  it  was  written  by  John;  (/)  and  that  he  speaks 
of  the  "  most  exact"  copies  being  then  in  existence,  uid  testified  to  by  those  who 
had  seen  John  himself. 

Mdito,  Lardner,  ii.  157-160.  He  was  bishop  of  Sardis,  one  of  the  churches 
to  which  the  book  of  Beyelation  was  directed.  He  is  supposed  to  haye  flourished 
about  A.  D.  170.  He  was  a  man  greatly  distinguishe^l  for  learning  and  piety,  and 
Jerome  s^ys  that  Christians  were  accustomed  to  name  him  a  prophet.  He  was, 
moreoyer,  remaxkably  inquisitiye  respecting  the  sacred  books,  and,  at  the  request 
of  Onesimus,  he  made  extracts  from  the  Scriptures  respecting  the  Messianic  pro- 
phecies, and  also  a  complete  list  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  is  still 
extant  in  Eusebius.  Hist.  Ecc.  iy.  26.  He  wrote  a  Treatise,  or  Commentary  on 
the  Book  of  Beyelation.    Dr.  Lardner  says  of  this,  "what  it  contained  we  are  not 
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informed.  I  will  Bay  it  was  a  commentary  on  that  book.  It  is  plain  he  aficribed 
that  book  to  John,  and  very  likely  io  John  tire  Apostle.  I  think  it  v^ry  probable 
he  esteemed  it  a  book  of  canonical  authority."  Hug  says  (p.  653),  "Melito  hiln- 
self  calls  it  the  Apocalypse  df  John,"  Even  Michaelis  (Intro,  to  the  "New  Testa- 
ment, iv.  466),  i'e(^kons  Melito  among  the 'witnesses  in  faVOr  of  the  book.  The 
value  of  this  testimony  is  this:  (a)  Melito  was  bishop  of  otie  of  the  chiirdheg 'to 
which  the  Apocalypse  was  directecl;  (b)  he  lived  near  the 'time  of  John;  (c)  he 
was  a  diligent  student  on  this  very  subject;  (<?)  he  had  every  opportunity  df  ascer- 
taining the  truth  6n  the  ^hbj^ct;  (e)  he  regarded  it  as  the  Woi^k  of  the  apostle 
John;  (/)  abd  he  wr6te  a  Treatise,  dr  Cbminentary  On  It  as  an  inspired  bodk.  It 
is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  stronger  testimony  in  favor  6f  the  book. 

Theophiius.  Lardn'er,  ii.  203-215.  He  was  bishop  of  Antiodh,  and  flourished 
about  A.  D.  169-180.  He  Wrote  a  Work  against  the  "heresy"  of  'Herinog^nesy 
referred  to  by  Eixsebius.  ECc.  Hist.  iv.  24.  In  that  'WOrk  'he  expressly  speaks  of 
the  Apocalypse  as  the  production  of  John,  and  L!ardii^r  says  of  his  testimony, 
''That  the  bo(ik  of  Revelatibn  Was  owned  by  him  is  undoubted  ^m  Eusebios. 
Eusebius  has  assured  us  that  Theophilus,  in  his  boCk  agaitist  Hermbg^nes,  brought 
testimonies' from  the  Apocalypse  of  John."  pp.  214,  215.  The  value  of  this  testi- 
mony is,  thAt  Theophilus  doubtless  expressed  the  current  opinion  of  his  time,  and 
that  he  had  ample  opportunity  for  ascertaining  the  truth.  There  is' also  a  pas- 
sage in  the  writings  of  Theophilus  whidh  ieetns  to  be  a  direct  allusion  to  the  Book 
of  llevelation:  "This  Ete,  because  she  was  deceived  by  the  Serpent — the  evil 
demon,  who  is  also  called  Satan,  who  thUs  sp6ke  to  her  by  the  Serpent — does  not 
6  ease  to  accuse ;  this  demon  is  also  called  the  dragon."    Comp.  Rev.  xii.  9. 

Apollonius.  Lardner,  ii.  391-393.  He  flourished  about  A.  D.  192.  Eusebias 
says  of  him,  "  He  makes  use  of  testimonies  out  of  the  Revelation  of  John,"  The 
Viilae  of  this  testimony  is,  (a)  that  he  quotes  the  book  as  of  authority;  and 
{b)  that  he  ascribes  it  to  John,  evidently  meaning  the  Apostle  John. 

Clement  of  Alexandria.  Lardner,  ii.  222-259.  He  flourished  about  A.  D. 
192-220.  Many  of  his  writings  are  extant  "Lardner  (p.  245)  says  of  him,  "The 
book  of  Retelation  is  seteral  times  (|U6ted  by  him,  aUd  once  in  this  manners 
'Such  an  6ne,  though  here  on  earth  he  be  not  honored  with  the  first  Beat>  shall 
iit  Upon  the  four  and  twenty  thrones  judging  the  people,  as  John  says  in  the  Re- 
velation.' "^  Comp.  Rev.  iv.  4,  xi.  16,  Lardner  adds,  "And  that  he  supposed  thia 
writer  to  be  John  the  Apostle,  appears  fr6m  another  place, 'where  he  refers  to 
.  Rev,  xxi.  21,  as  the  words  of  the  apostle,"  Prof.  Stuart  isays  (i.  317),  "There  ia 
no  good  gfound '  for  doubt,  from  any  thing  which  is  found  in  the  work,  that  he 
received  and  admitted  the  Apocalypse  as  a  work  of  John  the  Apostle."  The 
known  character  of  Clement  makes  this  testimony  of  great  value. 

Tertnltian.  He  was  the  contemporary  of  Clement,  and  was  the  most  finci^nt, 
and  one  of  the  mo6t  learned  of  the  Latin  iathers.  Lindner,  iL  267-306.  He  was 
born  at  Carthage,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  and  died  £bibut  A.  D. 
220.  He  was  bred  up  in  the"^  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  of  philoso- 
phy and' the  Roman  law,  and  possessed  exteUsive  information.  "His  testimony 
to  the  Apocalypse  is  most  futl  ^d  ample.   'He  quotes,  or  refers  to  it  In  more  thim 
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leyenty  passages  in  his  writings,  appepling  to  U  espvesslj  as  the  work  of  the 
apostle  John."  Elliott,  L  %7f  "  The  declacadons  of  TeFtuUian  ara  so  frequent 
and  plain^  that  no  doubt  can  possibly,  remain  as  to  his  betief/'  Prof.  Btnarty4l  818. 
"  The  Reyelation  of  John  is  often  qnoted.  I  put  tf^ether  two  or  three  passagesy 
which  show  his  fiill  persuasion  that  it  was  written  by  the  apostle  and  eTaagelisi 
of  that  name."  Lardner,  ii.  295.  One  of  the  passages  referred  to  bj  Lardner  is 
the  following:  '< Theapostle  John, in  the J^pocalypse,  dest^ibes  a  sharp  two-edged 
sword  coming  Qut  of  the  mouth  of  God."  Another  is^  "  Though  Mareion  rejects 
his  Revelation,  the  succession  of  bishops  traced  to  the  origi^ali  will  assure  us 
that  John  is  the  author,"  7^ere  can  be  no  doubti  therefore,  that  Tectullian 
regarded  the  apostle  John  as  the  author  of  the  boolj:  of  Beireiatiou  j  and  his  cen. 
fident  assertion  m^j  be  considered  an  ezpressiye  &f  the  prerailing  opinion  of  his 
time. 

Thus  far,  to  the  eAd  of  the  second  century,  the  testimony  of  the  fathers  of  the 
church,  as  far  as  we  now  have  it,  was  uniform  and  unbroken;  and  so  far  as 
historical  testimony  is  concerned,  this  should  he  permitM  to  de^de  the  question. 
Mareion,  indeed,  who  lived  in  the  tin^e  of  Polycarpf  and  whom  Polycarp  called 
"the  first-bom  of  Sa|«n"  (Lardner,  ii.  95),  V^eeted  the  book  of  Eevelation  (see 
the  declaration  of  TertuUijB|.n  in, Lardner,  u.  275),  but  it  is  also  if>  bo  remembered 
that  he  rejected  the  whole.of  the  Old  Testament,  the  account  of  the  genealogy 
and  baptism  of  the  Savidur,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  epistles  to  Timothy* 
Titus,  the  Hebrews,  auxi  iki  C%thoUc  epfsjtles.  Lardner,  yi.  142:-151,  847-350; 
yiii  489-513.  Besides  the  opinio)^  of  M84*oion,  tiui  testimony  was  uniform,  with.' 
the  exception  of  the  heretical  sect jof  the  Alagip  if  there  was  any  such  sect,  which 
is  genentUy  mpposed  to  have  arisen  in  the  latter  half  of  this  century,  who  derived 
their  name  from  Uieir  antipathy  to  the  pame  of  X>ogQs,  and  who  on  this  account 
denied  both  the  gospel  of  Johiji  a«4  tibe  book  of  Revelatixm.  See  Lardner,  iy. 
190, 191 ;  viiL  ^27,  62Si  Lardner^  however,  ]pMiu.ta|n8  that  there  never  was. any 
saeh  a  sect.   viii.  628. 

(c)  The  l^ird  half  ceutury  alter  the  death  of  John,  A.  D.  2.00-250.  Among 
the  names  embraced  in  this  period  are  those  of  HiH>olytHS,^who  flourished  about 
A  D.  230;  Nepos,  an  Egpptian  bishop;  the  weU'^knowu  Origen,  the  most  acute 
eritie  of  all  the  early  fathers,  and  who  devoted  his  Uleto  t£e  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tores  ;  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  who  flourished  ab<^ut  A.  D.  246 ;  and  Metho- 
dius, bishop  of  Olympia  in  Lyc^  AU  these,  without  exoeption,  have  left  a  clear 
and  decided  expression  of  their  belief  that  the  apostle  John  jwas  the  author  of 
the  Apocalypse.    See  that  testimony  at  length  in  Prof.  Stuart,  1.  821-824. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  hjistorical  evidence  further.    If  the  testimony 

in  favor  of  the  work  is  unbroken  ;and  ^ear  .for  an  hundred  And  fifty  yeari^  the 

testimony  of  those  who  lived  subsequent  to  that  period  would  add  little  to  its 

strength.    To  the  nantesailready  mentioned,  however,  there  miglk  be  added  those 

«f  Eplphanius,  Basilj  Cyril  of  Alexandria^  Ephrem  i&e  Syrian,  Ambrose,  Jerotne, 

Augustine,  Hilary  of  Poiotierff,  Gregory  Kananzen,  Chrysostom,  and  many  otiiers. 

Such  is  the  extemid  positive  testimony  in  favor  of  the  opinion  that  the  book  of 

Sevelation  was  wxitt69  ^y  the  f^Bitle  John. 

2» 
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To  this  might  be  added  certain  internal  marks,  or  certain  facts  in  the  life  of 
John  whieh  accord  with  this  supposition,  and  seem  to  confirm  it.  They  are  such 
thatK  they  did  not  exist  there  might  be  some  room  for  plausible  doubt,  though 
it  must  be  admitted  that,  in  themselres,  thej  do  not  amount  to  positlTe  proof  of 
any  oonsiderable  sfa«ngth  that  he  urns  the  author.  There  is  not  room  to  dwell 
upon  them,  and  they  can  only  be  briefly  referred  to.  They  are  such  as  these : — 
(1.)  That  the  author  calls  himself  J<t)ftii,  evidently  with  the  design  of  representing 
himself  as  the  Apostle  of  that  n4me,  for  (a)  his  supposed  relation  to  the  churches 
of  Asia  Minor  is  such  as  the  relation  of  the  apostle  John  was,  and  (ft)  the  name 
John,  unless  there  was  something  to  qualify  it,  would  be  naturally  understood  as 
referring  to  the  apostle  of  that  name.  (2.)  The  fact  that  John  lived  at  Ephesus, 
and  was  well  known  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  Minor.  (3.)  The  fact  that  ho 
lived  to  extreme  old  age — ^to  the  time  when  the  book  was  supposed  to  have  been 
written.  See  ^  2.  (4.)  The  facit  that  there  was  a  persecution  in  the  time  of  I>dmi- 
tian,  when  this  book  is  supposed  to  have  >been  written ;  and  {$)  what  might  be 
derived  from  a  comparison  of  this  book  with  the  acknowledged  writings  of  John. 

II.  To  confirm  the  argument,  it  is  necessary  to  show  the  insufficiency  of  &e 
reasons  fbr  doubting  that  John  was  the  author.  This  point  may  be  considered 
under  two  heads; — the  alleged  grounds  fi>r  doubUng  that  it  was  written  by  John 
by  the  ancients )  and  the  reasons  alleged  by  the  modems. 

(1.)  The  ancients. 

(a)  It  has  been  maintained  that  it  was  rejected  by  Cains,  a  Presbyter  at  Rome. 
He  flourished,  according  to  Cave,  about  A.  D.  210.  See  Lardner,  iL  394-410. 
There  is  a  single  passage  in  his  writings  from  which  it  has  been  inferred  that  he 
designed  to  rcgect  the  Apocalypse.  This  is  in  the  following  words :  "And  Corin- 
thus  also,  who  by  his  revelations,  as  if  written  by  some  great  apostle,  imposes 
upon  us  monstrous  relations  of  things  of  his  own  invention,  as  shown  him  by  an 
angel,  says,  'that  after  the  resurrection  there  shall  be  a  terrestrial  kingdom  of 
Christy  and  that  men  shall  live  again  in  Jerusalem,  subject  to  sensual  desires  and 
pleasures.  And  being  an  enemy  to  the  divine  Scriptures,  and  desirous  to  seduc^ 
mankind,  he  says  there  will  be  a  term  of  a  thousand  years  spent  in  nuptial  enter- 
tainments.' "    Lardner,  ii.  400,  401. 

The  whole  force  of  this  depends  on  the  supposition  that  Caius  meant  to  refer  to 
Rev.  XX.  4-6. 

But  in  regard  to  this  the  following  remarks  may  be  made :  —  (a)  Caius  was 
strongly  opposed  to  Cerinthus  and  to  his  views ;  {h)  he  was  opposed  to  the  pref> 
vailing  doctrine  of  Chiliasm,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  Millennium,  as  then  exten- 
sively  held — ^that  Christ  would  reign  personally  on  the  earth  with  his  saints  for  a 
thousand  years ;  (c)  it  may  be  foasible  that  Cerinthus  may  have  forged  a  work 
pretending  to  be  of  AposioHc  origin,  in  which  these  "doctrines  were  affirmed ;  {d) 
it  is  possible  that  the  book  of  Revelation,  as  left  by  John,  may  have  been  inter- 
polated and  corrupted  by  Caius  thns.  Some  one  of  these  suppositions  is  more 
probable  tbitn  the  supposition  that  Caitu  meant  to  reject  the  book  of  Revelation : — 
for 

1.  The  ^ews  referred  to  by  Caius,  as  held  by  Cerinthus,  are  not  the  view* 
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wMch  are  found  in  Ber.  zx.  He  spoke  of  a  "  terrestrifti  kingdom  of  Christ  '** 
Bays  that  "  men  wonld  again  live  in  Jerusalem ;''  that  they  "  wonld  be  subject  to 
sensual  pleasures ;"  and  that  the  "time  of  the  thousand  years  would  be  spAt  in 
nuptial  entertainments."  None  of  these  opinions  are  found  on  the  book  of  Re- 
velation as  we  now  hare  it. 

2.  1%e  iiilt  given  by  Caius  to  the  book  —  Revelationt  instead  of  BeveUuian  — 
^JiiroKaXvxpis  —  as  we  find  it  in  the  book  itself,  ch.  i.  1,  would  seem  to  indicate  a 
different  work  firom  that  of  John.  Ensebius  always  refers  to  the  Apocalypto  by 
the  noon  singular  (Prof.  Stuart>.  i.  341),  and  this  is  the  general  manner  in  which 
the  work  has  been  designated.  If  Gains  had  designed  to  refer  to  this,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  he  would  have  used  the  common  term  to  designate  it. 

3.  These  views  receiye  some  confirmation  from  a  passage  in  Theodoret,  "  who 
spoke  of  OeiinChus  in  such  a  way  as  seems  to  imply  that  he  had  forged  an  Apoca- 
lypse for  the  promotion  of  his  designs."  That  passage  is,  "  Gerinthus  forged  cer- 
tain revelations  as  if  ht  himt^f  had  seen  them,  and  added  descriptions  of  certain 
terrible  things,  and  declares  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  will  be  established  on 
the  earth,"  Ac.  See  Prof.  Stuart,  i.  342.  On  the  whole,  nothing  of  material  im- 
portance can  be  derived  ^om  the  testimony  of  Gains  in  proof  that  the  Apocalypse 
was  not  believed  to  have  been  written  by  John. 

(6)  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  doubted  the  genuineness  of  the  Apocalypse  as 
being  the  production  of  John,  though  he  did  not  deny  its  inspiration.    He  was 
made  bishop  of  the  See  of  Alexandria,  A.  D.  247,  or  248,  and  died  mbont  A.  D. 
364,  or  265.    See  Lardner,  ii.  643-722.    He  was  a  pupil  of  Origen,  and  enjoyed  a 
high  reputation.    The  full  testimony  of  Dionysius  in  regard  to  this  book  may  be 
seen  in  Lardner,  ii.  693-697.    I  will  copy  aU  that  is  material  to  shew  his  opinion. 
He  says,  "  Some  who  were  before  us  have  utterly  rejected  and  confuted  this  book, 
eritidsing  «very  chapter ;  showing  it  throughout  unintelligible  and  inconsistent; 
adding,  moreover,  that  the  inspiration  is  &lse,  forasmuch  as  it  is  not  John's ;  nor 
is  a  revelalion  which  is  hidden  under  so  obscure  and  thick  a  veil  of  ignorance." 
[Prof.  Stuart  (i.  346)  translates  this,  "  It  contains,  moreover,  no  revelation  j  for  it 
is  covered  with  a  strong  and  thick  veil  6i  ignorance."]    "And  this  not  only  no 
apostle,  but  not  so  much  as  any  holy  or  ebclesiasticid  man  was  the  antiior  of  this 
writing,  but  that  Gerinthus,  founder  of  the  heresy  called  after  him  the  Cerinthiaii, 
the  better  to  recommend  his  own  forgery,  prefixed  to  it  an  honorable  name.    For 
this  th^  say  was  one  of  his  particular  notions,  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  should 
be  earthly ;  consisting  of  those  things  which  he  himself,  a  carnal  and  sensual 
man,  most  admired,  the  pleasures  of  the  bdly,  and  its  concupiscence ;  that  is, 
eating,  and  drinldng,  and  marriage ;  and  for  the  more  decMit  procurement  of 
these,  feastings,  and  sacrifices,  and  slaughters  of  victims.  But>  for  my  part»  I  dare 
not  reject  the  book,  since  many  of  the  brethren  have  it  in  high  esteem  \  but  allow- 
ing it  to  be  above  my  understanding,  I  suppose  it  to  contain  throtighoat  some 
latent  and  wondoful  meaning;  for  though  I  do  not  understand  it,  I  suspect  there 
must  be  some  profound  sense  in  the  words;  not  measuring  and  judging  these 
things  by  my  own  reason,  but  aseribing  more  to  fidth,  I  esteem  them  too  sublime 
to  be  comprehended  by  me."   i?faen,  having  quoted  some  .passa|^  from  the  book 
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he  add8;  speojcing  of  the  author,  '^I  40  not  deny,  then^  tiiat  hif  naijiie  ia  Jp|iny 
and  tiiat  thU  M  John'0  lnQoki  for  I  believe  it  U)  be  (he  wprk  of  -^p^e  l^lj  sod 
inspired  persop.  Norertheless,  I  cannot  easilj  grant  him  tp  be  the  apostle,  the 
son  of  Zebedee>  brother  of  JaipeSi  whose  i^  the  gospel  ascribe^  to  ^obn,  a^d  the 
Catholie  epistle ;  for  I  conclude  from*  the  manner  of  each,  and  t^  teinp  of  e^prps- 
sion,  and  the  cpn4iiot  of  tl^e  book,  1^  we  call  it,  that  bp  is  Pot  the  same  persPn ; 
for  tbe  pTan^Ust  npTf here  pats  down  his  ,name,  i^or  does  he-  speak  pf  biju^elf 
either  in  the  gospel  or  the  epistle.  I  think,  therefpire,  that  he  [the  aut)>pr]  is 
another,  one  of  thpm  that  d^elleth  in  Asia ;  forasn^i^  as  it  is  said,  that  there 
are  two  tombf  at  jSpbesus,  eacl^  of  them  called  John's  tqmb.  And  from  the  sen- 
timent, and  words,  and  di9position  of  them,  it  is  likely  that  hP  difTeipd  from  him 
[who  wrote  the  gospel  and  epistle]." 

This  is  the  sum  of  all  that  IHonysiuf  says  in  regar,d  to  the  genuinpiiesp  of  the 
book.  .         . 

.  Respecting  this  the  following  rem^ks  m&y  be  made : — 

1.  Dionysiiis,  though  he  did  not  regard  the  wo^k  as  the  work  of  Jo)m  thp. 
Apostle,  yet  rpoeiyed  it  a^  an  inspired  boo.k^  though  far  aboye  his  pomprehepsion. 

2.  9b  does  not  agree  with  those  who  altogether  rpjected  it^  as  if  it  were  no 
rerelation,  and  contained  no  inspired  trujkh. 

3.  He  did  not  Ascribe  it,  |b#  it  has  bee^  si;ippope<|l  by  soo^e  that  CaiiMi  j3i\^,  to 
Cennthus.  _ 

4.  AH  ii»  .plijections  t}i|it  he  urge?-  to  its  being  tbe  work  of  the  aposjAe  Jphn^ 
are  derived  ^om  the  book  itself,  ^d  |rom  tl^e  4ifficn.lty  pf  supposing  that  tbe 
Gospel  of  John,  and  thA  first  epistle  of  John,  should  hare  bpen  written  by  tbe 
saihe  author.  He  reDers  to  no  hutfirical  proof  on  that  point;  mid  does  not.evep 
intinuUw  that  it  genojiie^eea  had  been  caUpd  in  question  by  the  early  writers.  It 
is  dear,  therelbxe,  that  tbe  objeotions  of  Pionysina  should  not  be  allowed  to  ^ 
aside  the  strong  and  ojlear  proofs  of  an  hi^todea^.naturo  44re|Mly  adduced  fi:om  .the 
early  Oljiristian  writers.  See  tite  ppinion  pf  Diony^iw  esuoninfid  mpre  at  lengUi 
in  froi;  Sti««rt>  i  344-364.    Comp.  Hug.  Intro.. pp.  654^69. 

(e)  JX  may  be  added,  in  regard  to  the  hiBtorical  testimony  firpm  the  Mtpients, 
that  tbe  book  is  not  found  in  many  of  the  early  pataJloj^ues  of  the  books  of  tbp 
New  T.estameQt,  and  jthat  this  h«9  been  made  ma  olb^ection  to  its  .autbentioitj. 
Thus  Gxegpry  of  Naa^nnzen,  in  a  piece  pompespd  ^i  verse,  containing  a~  catalogue 
of  the  Oanonicdil  ^cripturej?,  omits  the  book  of  Revelation;  in  the  catalogue . pjf 
saoocpd  wntings  annexed  to  the  canons  of  the  Council  pf  tLap.dipeay  A*  I>.  363,.  it  is 
also  omitted^*  j»4ihe  so-called  Canons  of  the  Apostlesy  a  supposititio!;^  work  of  the 
lAtter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  it  is  also  omitted ;  it  is  also  omitted  in  a  cata- 
logue o^  sacred  books  published  hy  Cyril  of  Jerusalemr  A.  D.  36P;  find  it  is  men- 
tioned by  AofthilQcup,  bi«hap  of  lQonJlum>  A.  D.  380,  as  among  the  books  .th«t 
were  doubtful : -r '' Some/'  pays  he,  ^' admit  .the  Apocalypse  ajL  John^  but  most 
persona  say  it  is  Apuiipus."  See  Miohadis,  Intro.  New  Tea.  iv.  469 ;  Vxid*  'Stuart, 
L  367,  seq. 

In  regard  to  these  omissions^  and  the  doubts  entertained  by  later  wxiten  on  tiie 
subject,  it  may  be  zenu^'ked  ic  general,  (1.)  that  it  is  weU  known  that  in  thp 
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latter  part  of  tlie  fourth  eentniy  and  onward  many  donBtfl  were  entertained  as  to 
the  canonical  anthority  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  that,  togeth^  with  the  epLstle  to 
the  Hebrews,  the  second  epistle  of  Peter,  ahd  the  second  and  third  epistles  of  John, 
it  was  reckoned  among  the  books  called  Antileg&mena ;  that  is,  books  spoken 
against,  or  bobkis  whose  cahohical  anthbrity  was  not  admitted  by  dll.  (2.)  This 
fact  shows,  as  has  been  often  remarked,  the  great  Tigilancia  of  the  church  in  the 
CM-ly  ages,  ih  settling^  the  canon  of  Scripture,  and  in  deteriuiULng  what  books 
were  to  be  iadiuitted,  and  what  were  to  be  rejected.  (3.)  These  doubts,  entertained 
in  a  later  age,  cannot  affect  the  Jclear  historical  testimony  oiT  the  early  writers,  as 
we  now  have  it ;  for  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Apocalyp&e,  so  far  as  the  histo- 
rical testimony  is  concerned,  must  be  deterUiined  by  the  testimony  of  the  writers 
who  liyed  near  the  time  when  it  is  alleged  to  have  been  written.  (4.)  The  objec- 
tions alleged  ajgaiust  the  Apoealyps'e  iu  later  times,  ^efe  Wholly  on  internal 
grounds,  and  were  makily  derived  from  the  fact  that  it  was  Supposed  to  countenance 
the  doctrine  of  Cbiliasm,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  personal  feign  c/f  Christ  abd  the 
saints,  fbr  a  ^ousand  years,  in  Jerusalem;  and  from  the  fkct  that  the  {followers 
of  Ceri&thus  appealed  to  this  book  in  support  of  their  pehiieious  errors.  The 
book  seemed  (see  ch.  xx.)  to  countenance  the  view*!  early  entertained  by  ibany  oh 
the  Bubjeei  of  the  Millebuinm,  and.  In  iaccordance  with  a  comfnou  method  of 
controversy,  its  canonical  authority  was  therefore  called  iu  question.  *£1iHi  "^lig 
(Intro,  p.  654),  says,  "  It  was  amidst  the  disputes  concerning  the  Millennium,  that 
the  first;  explicit  aUd  w^ll-authenticated  denial  of  th^  Apocalypse  60'curred." 
Kepos,  Bishop  of  the  Arsinoitic  Prsefecture  in  'Egypt,  had  inaintained  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Millennium  could  be  defended  from  the  b6ok  of  HevelatioU,  by  a 
literal  exposition,  Dionysius  opposed  this  view,  and  in  the  violence  of  the  dis- 
pute on  the  subject,' the  authority  of  the  Apocalypse  itself  Was  called  in  question 
by  Dionysius,  on  the  grounds  referred  to  above.  "  He  did  this,  however,"  Says 
Hug,  **  with  Bueh  moderatioU,  that  he  might  not  offend  thos^  who  had  sO  rieadily 
agreed  to  u  compromise ;"  —  that  is,  a  compromise  by  which,  as  bishop,  he  had 
endeavored  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties.  Hug  has  shown  conclusively 
(pp.  654-656)  that  this  constitutes  no  objection  to  the  geniiUeneJEis  of  the  bdok. 
It  was  on  such  iniemal  grounds  entirely  that  the  authenticity  of  the  book  was 
called  in  question,  aiid  that  it  was  ever  placed  among  the  disputed  books.  That 
oljection  is,  of  course,  of- no  importance  now.  (5.)  It  is  well  haiown  that,  'mahily 
by  the  influence  of  Jerome  and  Augustine  (see  Prof.  Stuart,  i.  334),  all  these 
doubts  were  removed,  and  that  the  Apocalypse  after  their  time  was  all  but  uni- 
versally received.  Until  Luther,  for  reasons  derived  from  the  book  itself,  tn  ^e 
early  port  of  his  lif)B,  again  called  It  in  question. 

Such  is  a  'summary  of  the  historical  argument  in  favor  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  book  of  Revelation ;  and  such  is  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  has  satis- 
fied the  Christialri  world  at  la!rge  that  It  is  the  Wdrk  t)f  the  apOstle  John,  and  is, 
therefore,  entitled  to  a  pliEice  as  ah  inspired  book  in  the  canon  of  Scripture.  In 
aaeient  timed  there  were  no  objections  to  it  on  histbrical  grdunds,  and  it  is  icblBe- 
eesnry  to  say  that  there  ctin  be  none  on  these  grounds  now. 

(2.)  The  obJectlOBS  to  ite  genuineness  and  authenticity  in  modem  times,  an* 
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vboUy  deriTed  from  the  contents  of  the  book  Itaelf.  These  objections^  as  stated 
by  De  Wette,  and  as  expressing  the  substance  of  all  that  is  urged  by  Ewald, 
Lucke,  Credner,  and  others,  are  the  following : 

1.  That  the  Apocalyptical  writer  calls  himself  John,  whioh  the  evangelist  never 
does.  It  is  added,  also,  by  Ewald,  Credner^  and  Hitkig,  that  in  chs.  zyiii.  20,  and 
xxi.  14,  the  writer  expressly  excludes  himself  from  the  number  of  the  apostles. 

2.  That  the  luiguage  of  the  book  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  fourth. 
Gospel,  and  the  three  epistles  of  John  the  Apostle.  It  is  said  to  be  characterized 
by  strong  Hebraisms,  and  t>y  ruggedness ;  by  negligence  of  expression,  and  by 
grammatical  inaccuracies ;  and  that  it  exhibits  the  absence  of  pure  Greek  worda, 
and  of  the  apostle's  favorite  expressions.  .      ' 

3.  That  the  style  is  unlike  that  which  appears  in  the  Gospel  and  the  epistles. 
In  the  latter,  it  is  said,  there  is  calm,  deep  fueling;  in  the  Apocalypse,  a  lively, 
creative  power  of  fancy. 

4.  That  the  doctrinal  aspect  of  the  book  is  different  from  that  of  the  apo^tle'j 
acknowledged  writings.  It  is  said  that  we  find  in  the  latter  nothing  of  the  ''sen- 
suous expeetations  of  the  Messiah  and  of  his  kingdom,"  which  are  prominent  in 
the  Apocalypse }  that  the  views  inculcated  respecting  spirits,  demons,  and  angels, 
are  foreign  to  John ;  and  that  there  is  a  certain  spirit  of  revenge  flowing  through- 
out the  Apocalypse,  quite  inconsistent  with  the  mild  and  amiable  disposition  of 
the  beloved  disciple. 

For  a  full  consideration  of  these  points,  and  a  complete  answer  to  these  objec- 
tions, the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Commentary  of  Prof.  Stuart,  vol.  i.  pp.  371-422. 
A  more  condensed  reply  is  found  in  Eatto's  Cyclopedia  of  Biblical  Literature,  in 
an  article  by  the  Bev.  S.  Davidson,  LL.  J>,,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and 
Oriental  Languages  in  the  Lancashire  Independent  Collej^,  vol.  ii.  pp.  614-618. 

The  objections  do  not  seem  to  me  to  have  the  importance  which  has  been 
attached  to  them  by  many  persons,  but  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  see  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  disposed  of  by  Dr.  Davidson :  I  therefore  copy  his  answer  to 
them. 

"  Let  us  now  consider  the  internal  evidence  in  favor  of  John  the  Apostle,  be- 
inning  with  an  examination  of  the  arguments  adduced  on  the  other  side  by  Do 
~ette.     These  do  not  possess  all  the  weight  that  many  assign  to  them.    We  shall 
follow  tibe  order  in  which  tiiey  have  been  already  stated. 

1.  We  attach  no  importance  to  this  circumstance.  Why  should  net  a  writer  be 
at  liberty  to  name  himself  or  not  as  he  pleases ;  above  all,  why  should  not  « 
writer,  under  the  immediate  inspiration  of  the  Almighty,  omit  the  particulars 
irhich  he  was  not  prompted  to  record?  How  could  ne  refrain  firom  doing  so? 
The  Holy  Spirit  must  have  had  some  good  reason  for  leading  the  writer  to  set 
forth  his  name,  although  curiosity  is  not  gratified  by  assigning  the  reason.  The 
Old  Testament  prophets  usually  prefixed  their  names  to  the  visions  and  predic- 
tions which  they  were  prompted  to  record  ,*  and  John  does  the  same.  But  instead 
of  styling  himself  an  apostle,  whioh  carries  with  it  an  idea  of  dignity  a^d  officiid 
authority,  he  modestly  takes  to  himself  the  iq9|pelIation  of  a  ttrvani  <if  Chnatt 
the  brother  and  companion  of  the  faithful  in  tribulation.  This  corresponds  with 
the  relation  whioh  he  sustained  to  Christ  in  the  receiving  of  such  visions,  as  also 
wiiik  the  condition  of  the  Redeemer  himself.  In  the  Gospel,  John  is  mentioned 
as  the  disciple  whom  Jestt»  loved,  for  then  he  stood  in  an  intimate  relation  to 
Christy  as  the  Son  of  man  appearing  in  the  form  of  a  servant;  but  in  the  book 
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before  mb,  Christ  is  annoimeed  as  the  glorified  Redeemer  who  ahonld  l|aiokI|r 
oome  to  jndgment,  and  John  is  hit  servant,  entrusted  with  the  secrets  of  his 
house.  Well  did  it  become  the  apostle  to  forget  all  the  honor  of  his  apostoUo 
office,  and  to  be  abased  before  the  Lord  of  glory.  The  resplendent  vision  of  this 
Baviou^  had  such  an  efEtet  upon  the  seer,  that  he  fell  at  his  feet  as  dead ;  and 
therefore  It  was  q^uite  natural  for  him  to  be  clothed  with  profound  humility,  to 
designate  himself  the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  brother  and  companion  of 
the  faithfixl  in  tribulation.  Again,  in  ch.  xviii.  20,  the  prophets  are  said  to  be 
represented  as  already  in  heaven  in  their  glorified  condition,  and  therefore  the 
writer  could  not  have  belonged  to  their  number.  But  this  passage  neither  affirms 
nor  necessarily  implies  that  the  saints  and  apostles  and  prophets  were  at  that  time 
in  heaven.  Neither  is  it  stated  that  all  the  apostles  had  then  been  glorified. 
Chapter  xxL  14  is  alleged  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  modesty  and  humility  of 
John.  This ,  is  a  questionable  assumption.  The  official  honor  inseparable  from 
the  person  of  an  apostle  was  surely  compatible  with  profound  humility.  It  was  so 
with  Paul ;  and  we  may  safely  draw  the  same  conclusion  in  regard  to  John.  In 
describing  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  the  twelve  apostles. 
The  writer  could  not  exclude  himself  (see  Liicke,  p.  389  j  and  Querike's  Bet' 
tr&ge,  p.  37,  sq.). 

2.  To  enter  fully  into  this  argument  would  require  a  lengthened  treatise.  Let 
us  briefly  notice  the  particular  words,  phrases,  and  expressions  to  which  Ewald, 
LUcke,  De  Wette,  and  Credner  specially  allude.  Much  has  been  written  by 
Ewald  concerning  tiie  Hebraistic  character  of  the  language.  The  writer,  it  \a 
alleged,  strongly  imbued  with  Hebrew  modes  of  thought,  frequently  inserts  He- 
brew words,  as  in  iiL  14;  ix.  11;  xii.  9,  10:  xix.  1,  3,  4,  6;  xx.  2;  xxii.  20; 
while  the  influence  of  eMalistie  artificiality  is  obvious  Uironghout  the  entire 
book,  and  particularly  in  i.  4,  5 ;  iv.  2 ;  xiii.  18 ;  xvi  14.  The  mode  of  employing 
the  tenses  is  foreign  to  the  Greek  language,  and  moulded  after  the  Hebrew  (L  7 ; 
ii  6,  16,  22,  23,  27 ;  in.  9  j  iv.  9-11 ;  xii  2-4  j  xvL  16,  21  j  xvii.  13, 14 ;  xviU.  11, 
lb;  xxiL  7,  12).  So  also  the  use  of  the  participle  (i.  16,*  iv.  1,  5,  8;  v.  6,  13;  vi. 
2,  5;  viL  9,  10;  ix.  11;  x.  2;  xiv.  1,  14;  xix.  12, 13;  xxi.  14);  and  of  the  mflni- 
tive  (xiL  7).  The  awkward  disposition  of  words  is  also  said  to  be  Hebraistic ; 
Budi  as  a  genitive  appended  like  the  construct  state;  the  stringing  together  of 
several  genitives  (xiv.  8,  10,  19;  xvL  19;  xviii.  3,  14;  xix.  15;  xxi.  6;  xxii, 
18,  19);  and  the  use  of  the  Greek  cases,  which  are  frequently  changed  for 
prepositions  (U.  10;  iii.  9;  vL  1,  8;  viiL  7;  ix.  19;  xi.  6,  9;  xii.  5;  xiv.  2,  7); 
incorrectness  in  appositions  (L  5 ;  it  20 ;  iiL  12 ;  iv.  2-4 ;  vi.  1 ;  viL  9 ;  vUi.  9 ;  ix. 
14;  xiiL  l-:3;  xiv.- 2, 12,  li,  20,  Ac);  a  construction  formed  of  an  ahrds  put 
sfter  the  relative  pronoun  (iiL  8;  vU.  2,  9;  xiii.  12;  xx.  8);  frequent  anoma* 
lies  in  regard  to  number  and  gender  (ii.  27 ;  iii.  4,  5 ;  iv.  8 ;  vL*  9,  10 ;  ix. 
13, 14;  xi.  16;  »▼.  1,  3;  xvii.  16;  xix.  14;  and  viii.  11;  xi.  18;  xv.  4;  xvii.  12, 
U;  xviii.  14;  xix.  21;  xx.  12;  xxL  4,  24;  also^  XvL  10;  xix.  1,  8,  9.  In  addi- 
tion  to  this  it  is  alleged  by  Credner,  that  the  use  made  of  the  Old  Testament 
betrays  an  acquaintanee  on  the  part  of  the  writer  with  the  Hebrew  text  (comp. 
VL  13,  14  with  Isa.  xxxiv.  4;  xviii  2  with  Isa.  xiii.  21,  xxi  9,  xxxiv  14>  Jer.  L 
39;  xviii  4,  6  with  Jer.  li  6,  9,  4&;  xviii  7  with  Isa.  xlvii  7,  8 ;  xviii.  21-23  with 
Jer.  xxT.  10,  li.  63i  64).^  In  contrast  with  all  tiiis,  we  are  reminded  of  the  fact 
that,  aocording  to  Aets  iv.  13,  John  was  an  unlearned  and  ignorant  man. 

The  book  is  deficient  in  words  and  turns  of  expression  purely  Greek,  such  as 
Tirrrrtf  ir^vors,  ohU-Kinf,  compound  verbs,  as  ivay/AXav,  napaXajtpivttv^  }irtfitiX\etv; 
the  doable  negation ;  the  genitive  absolute ;  the  attraction  of  the  relative  pro- 
noun; the  regular  oonstruetion  of  the  neuter  plural  with  the  verb  singular  (ex- 
cept viii  3 ;  ix.  20;  xiv.  13;  xviii.  24;  xix.  14;  xxi  12);  i«o<5Mv  with  the  genitive. 
Favorite  ex^pressions,  suoh  as  occur  in  ikie  Gospel  and  epistles,  are  seldom  found; 
U^tdoptah  ^tmfi***  ipyd^onat,  f^/tarof  irtfAiv.^umv,  ftiyetv,  KaB6si  &s  (au  adverb  isf  * 
tiniie)^«2y,  §iiv  iiirroi,  Kdanos^  ^w{,  cKoria^  ho^dl^toBai^  h^ovo6at,  (juh  alvtviot,  ^ir(f>Xv(r^ai, 
•tr»(  {r^vTo)  tva ;  the  historio  present  There  are  also  favorite  expressions  of  the 
writer  of  this  book,  such  as  do  not  occur  in  John's  authentic  writings :  o^kov/i/mv, 
^•^ttv^t  KparsXv  rd  ivo/ta,  ri)v  iiia^^,  vavroKpinapt  Btdi  Kat  irar^p,  S^vafUSt  icpdrotf 
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rfti  y^Sf  w8e  in  thie  beginniiig  of  a  sentence.  The  conjunction  tl,  so  oommon  in  the 
Gospel,  does  hot  bccnr  in  the  Apocalypse ;  but  only  d  nA,  el  f>if'6f  ftnd  3  m.  l^he 
frequent  joitung  of  a  shbstantive  with  piya^j  m  6<0>vii  un^dXtj,  aXt^if  /kfytfXi?,  ^60os 
nfyas,  ffckvifdf  jieyag,  rather  reminds  one  of  Luke  tnan  Jonn ;  ntl^uv,  so  frequent  in 
the  Gospel,  is  not  found  ih  the  Herelation ;  and,  on  the  oontraty,  taX\)p6i,  which 
occurs  seven  tithes  ih  the  Apocalypse,  is  foreign  to  the  GospeL 

The  following  discreptocies  between  the  language  of  tne  Gospel  and  that  of 
the  epistles  have  been  noticed :  i^rjBtvSi  is  used  of  God  both  in  thie  Gt)8pel  and 
the  Apocalypse,  but  In  different  senses ;  so  also  K^ptosj  ib^d  Ipyd^oitat ;  instfead  of 
We  the  Apocalypse  has  only  ISod  j  instead  of  •  'ltpo&6\vita  only  IcpoW&Xifpi ;  i&stead 
of  (dv  rti,  as  in  the  Gospel,  et  r« ;  nepl,  so  often  used  by  Johh,  occurs  oAly  once 
in  the  Apocalypse,  and  that  too  in  relation  to  place ;  ^xXoj  is  usefl  in  Iho  ^uraL 
Words  denoting  seeing  are  differently  used  in  the  Gospel  and  Apocaiypse ;  thus, 
tor  the  present  w*  find  in  the  latter  j8Xi7r«v,  9t(opetv  IpSv ;  for  tiie  aorist  of  the 
a;ctiVe  c7dov,  fiXimtv,  and  detaptiv ;  for  the  future  iicTtaBai,  and  foi*  the  aoiist  of  the 
|)as8iv^  also  ivrtcdai ',  {ihciv  has  a  different  meaning  from  that  which  it  be^ars  in 
the  Gospel ;  instead  of  h  upx^^v  rot  KdapiOVf  and  b  xoyijpdi,  we  find  b  aaravS^j  b  btdfioXoif 
b  SpdKwv  b  fkiyai. 

Such  is  a  summarf  statement  of  an  argument  drawn  out  a.t  great  lenjgth  by^ 
Lucke,  De  tTette,  Ewald;  and  Credner. 

Some  have  attempted  to  turn  abide  ita  force  by  resort&ig  to  the  hypothesia  that 
the  book  was  originally  writtto  in  Hebrew,  and  then  trotislfited  into  Greek.  This, 
hawever,  is  contradicted  by  the  most  dedisive  internal  evidence,  and  is. in  itself 
highly  improbable.  The  ApocalypKe  was  written  in  the  Greek  language,  as  all 
antiquity  attests^  How  then, are  we  to  account  for  its  fiebraistio  idioms  and 
solecisms  of  language,  its  negligences  of  diction,  tod  ungrammi^ical  tsonstmc- 
tions?  One  cir^!tmstan'ce  to  be  ^k«n  into  account  is,  ^at  the  natuii^  of  the 
Gospel  is  widely  different  from  that  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  latter  is  a  prophetic 
book — a  poetical  composition — ^While  the  forAief  is  a- simple  Vecord  in  prose,  of  the 
discourses  of  Jesub  in  the  days  6f  his  fiesh.  It  is  tipparent,  too,  that  John  in  the 
Apocalypse  imitates  the  moaner  of  Ezekiel  and  Daniel.  The  N«w  Testament 
prophet  conforms  to  the  diction  and  syu^olic  features  of  the  former  seers.  '  If 
the  question  should  be  urged,  why  John  chose  these  models  ?  the  obvious  abswer 
is,  that  he  conformed  to  the  taste  of  the  times  in  which  he  livcNl.  The  nuwerons 
ap<^cryphal  wotfcs  of  an  Apdcalyptical  nature,  which  were  eomposed  nteariy  «t  the 
same  time  with  the  Apocalypse,  such  as  tbd  book  'of  Enoch,  the  Ascension  of 
Isaiah,  the  Testament  of  the  tw^ve  patriarchs,  many  of  the  Sib3rllitte  Oraelos,  the 
fourth -book  of  Bzra,  the  Pastor  of  Hermas,  and  Aiany  others  which  are  lost —  all 
testify  to  the  taste  and  ftolings  of  the  times  when,  or  near  Vrhioh,  the  Apocalypse 
^as  written.  If  this  method  of  writing  was  more  grateful  to  the  time  in  vrhitUx 
John  lived,  it  is  a  good  reason  fOr  his  pref^nihg  it.*  ifr  c(^seqiienCe  of  such 
imitation,  the  diction  has  ttn  Oriental  chairaMer ;  and  the  figures  are  in  the  highest 
style  of  imagery  peculiar  to  the  East.  But  it  is  said  that  John  Weis  ah  illiterate 
man.  Illiterate,  doubtless,  he  w&s  as  compared  in€ti  Paui,  w%o  was  brought  up 
at  the  feet  of.  Gamaliel  ,*  yet  he  may  have  beem  'capable  of  yca^Bng  the  Old  Testa- 
ment books ;  and  he  was  certainly  inspired.  Ra|)t  in  ecstacy,  he  saw  wondroiis 
visions.  He  was  in  the  Spirit.  And  when  writing  the  thtogs  he  beheld,  his  lan- 
-guS.g&  was  to  be  conformed  to^he  nature  of  sucfh  marvellouB  VevelationiB.  It  was 
to  be  adapted  to  the.  mysterious  disclosures,  the  vivid  pidtureip,  the  moving  scenes, 
the  celestial  beings^and  soeuery  of  Whfich  be  was  privileged  to  teil«  Hfenoe  it  was 
to  be  lifted  np  far  above  the  level  of  simple  prose  or  biOgnapMc  history,  so  'as  to 
correspond  with  the  sublime  visions  of  the  seer.  Nor  should  it  be  fbrgotten  that 
he  was  not  in  ttie  circumstalices  of  an  ordinary  writer.  He  'kas  mapireti.  How 
often  is  this  fact  lost  sight  of  by  tSte  German  critics !  Zt  is  ther^ore  needless  to 
itkquire  into  his  education  in  the  Hebrew  lalngnage.  or  hie  mental  cultui^e  while 
rdfdding  in  Asia  Miiior,  or  the  smoothness  of  the  Greek  language  as  current  in 

: 1 < : < , = : z : : A : :^-. 

*  Stuart,  in  the  Bibliotheoa  Sacra,  pp.  853,  364 
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ihe  p!ao9  when  he  lived,  before  snd -After  he  wrote  the  Apoealjpse.  The  Holy 
Spirit  qaaiified  him  beyond  and  iirespective  of  ordinary  means,  for  the  work  of 
writing.  Howeyer  elernted  the  theme  he  undertook,  he  was  assisted  in  employ- 
ing diction  as  elevated  as  the  nature  of  the  snbjeot  demanded.  We  place,  there- 
fore, Uttle  reUanoe  upon  the  argument  derived  horn  the  time  qf  life  at  which  the 
Apocalypse  was  oompoeed,  though  Olahansen  and  Guerike  insist  upon  it.  Written, 
as  they  think,  twenty  years  before  the  Gospel  or  epistles,  the  Apocalypse  exhibits 
marks  of  inezperienoe  in  writing,  of  youthftd  fire,  and  of  an  ardent  temperament. 
It  ezhiUte  the  flrst^ssays  of  one  expressing  his  ideas  in  a  language  to  which  ho 
was  imaecnstomed*  Tbis  may  be  true ;  but  we  lay  fir  less  stress  upon  it  than 
these  authors  seem  inelined  to  do.  The  strong  Hebraised  diction  of  the  book  we 
aecount  for  on  the  ground  that  the  writer  was  a  Jew ;  and,  as  such,  expressed  his 
Jewish  eonoeptioBS  in  Greek;  that  he  imitated  the  later  Old  Testament  prophets, 
especially  the  manner  of  Baaiel ;  and  thai  tho  only  prophetic  writing  in  the  New 
Testament  naturally  approaches  nearer  the  Old  Testament^  if  not  in  suhgect,  at 
least  in  coloring  and  linguists  features. 

These  considerations  may  serve  to  throw  light  upon  the  language  of  the  book, 
after  all  the  extravaganoes  <^  assertion  ih  regard  to  anomalies,  solecisms,  and 
mggednesses,  have  been  fayrly  estimtited.  For  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many 
rash  and  unwarrantable  assumptions  have  been  made  by  De  Wette  and  others 
relative  to  the  impure  Greedt  said  to  be  oontained  in  the  Apocalypse.  Winer  has 
done  much  to  check  such  bold  assertions,  but  with  little  success  in  the  case  of 
those  who  are  resolved  to  abide  by  a  strong  and  previJent  current  of  opinion. 
We  venture  to  affirm,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  there  are  books  of  the 
Kew  Teetamoit  almost  as  Hebraiaing  as  the  Apocalypse  ,*  and  that  the  anomalies 
charged  to  the  account  of  the  Hebrew  language  may  be  paralleled  in  other  parts 
of  the  New  Testament' or  in  classical  Greek.  What  shall  be  said,  for  instance,  to 
the  attempt  of  Hitsig  to  demonstrate  from  the  language  of  Mark's  Gospel,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  Apocalypse,  that  both  proceeded  from  one  author,  viz., 
John  Mark  ?  This  author  has  conducted  a  lengtiiened  investigation  with  the  view 
of  showing  th&t  all  the  peouliarities  of  language  found  in  the  Apocalypse  are 
equally  presextted  in  the  second  Gospel,  particularly  that  the  Hebraisms  of  the 
one  correspond  with  tiiose  of  the  other.  Surely  this  must  lead  to  new  investiga- 
tions of  the  Apocalyptic  diction,  and  possibly  to  a  renundiation  of  those  extrava- 
gant assertions  so  ojften  made  in  regard  to  the  harsh,  ragged,  Hebraized  Greek  of 
the  Apocalypse.  Who  ever  dreamed  before  of  the  numerous  solecisms  of  Mark's 
language  ?  and  yet  Hitsig  has  demonstrated  its  similarity  to  the  Apocalyptic  as 
plaosiblv  as  Ewaid,  Ltteke,  and  others  have  proved  the  total  dissimilarity  between 
the  diction  of  the  Apocalypse  and  that  of  John's  Gospel. 

The  length  allotted  to  this  article  will  not  allow  the  writer  to  notice  every  term 
and  phrase  supposed  to  be  peculiar.  This  can  only  be  done  with  success  by  him 
who  takea  a  concordance  to  the  Greek  Testament  in  his  hand,  with  the  determi- 
nation  to  test  each  example ;  along  with  a  good  syntax  of  classical  Greek,  such 
aa  Bemfaardy's.  In  this  way  he  may  see.  whether  the  alleged  He\)raisms  and 
anomalies  have  not  their  parallels  in  classical  Greek.'  Some  of  the  allegations 
already  quoted  are  manifestly  incorrect,  e.  ^.  that  iKo^ut  with  the  genitive  is  not 
found  in  the  Apocalypse.  On  the  contrary,  it  occurs  eight  times  with  the  genitive. 
Other  words  are  adduced  on  the  principle  of  their  not  occurring  so  frequently  in 
the  book  before  us  as  in  the  Gospel  and  epistles.  But  by  this  mode  of  reasoning 
it  mi|^t  be  shown,  that  the  other  acknowledged  writings  of  the  apostle  John,  for 
iostanee  his  first  epistie,  are  not  authentic.  Thus  ^4/iara,  one  of  the  words  quoted^ 
thong^  frequentiy  found  in  the  Gospel,  is,  not  in  any  of  the  three  epistles ;  there- 
fore, theae  epistles  were"  not  written  by  John.  It  is  found  tmce  in  the  Apocalypse. 
Again,  ipyd^oftatf  which  is'  found  seven  times  in  the  Gospel,  and  once  in  the  Apooa- 
lypse,  tm  also  once  in  each  of  the  second  and  thk-d  epistles,  is  not  in  the  first 
ipistle;  therefore  the  first  epistle  proceeded  fh>m  another  writer  than  the  author 
of  the  second  and  third.  The  same  reasoning  may  be  applied  to  $€»pita.  Again, 
it  is  alleged  tiiat  the<regular  construction  of  neuters  plural  with  singular  verbs  is 
not  found,  with  the  exception  of  six  instances.    To  say  nothing  of  the  fairge  list 
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of  ezoeptionB,  let  it  be  considered,  thai  the  plural  verb  is  joined  with  plural 
nouns  where  anibiate  beings,  espeoially  persons,  are  designated.  Apply  now  this 
'principle,  which  regularly  holds  good  in  daflsical  Greek,  to  the  ApodiJypse,  and 
nothing  peculiar  wiH  appear  in  the  latter.  Shofnld  thSre  still  remain  examples  of 
neuters  plural  designating  things  without  life^  we.sh«ill  find  similar  ones  in  the 
Greek  writers.  Another  mode  in  which  the^  reasoning  founded  upon  the  use  of 
peculiar  terms  and  expressions  toaj  be  tested,  is  the  following.  It  is  admitted 
that  there  ore  words  which  occur  in  the  Gospel  uid  epistles,  but  not  in  the  Apo*^ 
oalypse.  The  adverb  ird»TOTt  is  an  example.  On  the  samo- priQoiple  and  by^rirtua 
of  the  same  reasoning,  it  may  be  denied,  a$  far  a$  lamputge  it  comeemedf  that  1 
l?imothy  was  written  by  Paul,  because  ir^trt,  whieh  u  found  in  his  other  epis* 
ties,  dp^  not  occur  in  it.  In  this  manner  we  might  iAdiyidnally  take  up  €«oh 
word  and  every  syntatieal  peculiarity  on  whi«h  the  <Aiarge  of  harshness,  or  sole- 
cism, or  Hebraizing  has  been  fastened.  It  is  suifioient  to  state,  that  there  are  very 
few  real  solecisms  in  the  Apoealypse.  Almott  all  that  have  been  adduced  may 
be  paralleled  in  Greek  writers,  or  in  those,  of  the  New  TMtament.  ~  The  werds  of 
Winer,  a  master  in  this  departmeni^  are  worthy  of  attention :  '  The  soleeisms  ihsct 
appear  in  the  Apocalypse  give  the  diotion  the  impress  of*  great  harshness,  but 
they  are  capable  of  explanation^  partly  from  anaooluthon  and  the  mingling  of  two 
constructions,  partly  in  another  manner.  Suck  expiimation  should  have  been 
always  adopted,  instead  of  ascribing  these  irregularities  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
author,  who,  in  other  constructions  of  a  much  more  difficult  nature  in  this  yery 
book,  shows  that  he  was  exceedingly  well  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  grammar. 
For  most  of  these  anomalies  too,  analogous  exattiples  in  the  Greek  writers  may 
be  found,  with  this  difference  alone,  thsjt  they  do  not  follow  one  another  so  fre- 
quently as  in  the  Apocalypse'  (Gramntatik,  fUnfte  Auflage,  pp.  278,  4).  Should 
the  reader  not  be  satisfied  with  this  brief  statement  of  Whier,  he  is  referred  to 
his  Exeget.  Studien,  i.  154,  sq.,  where  the  Professor  enters  into  details  with  great 
ability. 

The  following  UnguisUo  similarities  litetween  John's  Gospel  uid  the  Apocalypse 
deserve  to  be  cited :  fiirtt  raHra^  Apoe.  i.  19 ;  iy..  1 ;  vii.  1,  9 ;  iz.  12 ;  xv.  5 ;  xriiL 
1 J  xix.  Ij  XX.  3;  Gosp.  iiL  22;  v.  1,  U;  vi.  1  j  vii.  1;  xix.  88;  xxi  1;  iii.  22; 
y.  1,  14 ;  vi.  1 ;  vii.  1 ;  xix.  38j  xxi.  1 ;  ftaprvpiop.  Apoc.  L  2,  9 ;  vi.  9 ;  xi.  ^  ,*^  zil. 
11,  17 ;  xix.  10 ;  xx.  4.  Gosp.  uaprvpm  or  iiaprvpla,  i.  7,  8, 15,  19,  82,  84 ;  ii.  26 ; 
iil  11,  26,  28,  32,  33;  iv.  3^9,  44;  v.  31,  32,  33,  34,  36,  37,  39;  1  Bpfst  i.  2;  ir. 
14;  V.  6-11.  Iva,  Apoc  ii.  10,  21;  iU.  9, 11,  18;  yi.  2,  4,  U;  viL  1,  Ac.  Ac. 
Gosp.  vL  5,  7,  12,  16,  28,  29,  30,  38,  39,  40,  60;   xL  4,  11,  15,  16,  19,  31>  37,  42, 

50,  62,  53,  55,  57;  xii.  9,  10  20,  23,  35,  Ac  1  Epist  of  John,  i.  3,  4,  9;  ii.  1, 
19,  27,  28.  J\I/i(,  Gosp.  viL  24;  xi.  44,  Apoc  i.  16.  iruf^eiy,  Apoc  xix.  20.  Gosp. 
vlL  30,  32,  44;  ^L  20;  x.  39;  xi.  57;  xxL  3>  10.  rnpSv  r&pXfyov,  filtwroXds,  or 
some  amilsx  expression,  Apoc  iii.  8,  10 ;  xii.  17 ;  xiv.  12 ;  xxlL  7,  9.     Gosp.  tiU. 

51,  55  ;  xiv.  15 ;  xxiii.  24,  Aq.  5  vik&v,  Apoc  U.  7,  11, 17,  26 ;  iiL  5,  15,  21 )  zy. 
2 ;  xxi.  7.  This  verb  is  quite  common  in  the  first  epistle»  ii.  13,  14;  iy.  4;  y.  4, 
5.  Gosp.  xvL  33.  U»p  ^w9$,  Apoc  xxL  6 ;  xxii.  17 ;  comp.  Gosp.  vii,  38.  Com- 
pare  also  the  joining  together  of  the  present  and  ihe  fhtnre  in  Apoc  iL  5  and 
Gosp.  xiv.  3.  The  assertion  of  the  same  thing  positively  and  negatiyely,  Apeo. 
ii.  2,  6,  8,  13;  iU.  8,  17,  21;  Gosp.  L  3,  6,  7,  20,  48;  iiL  15, 17,  20;  iv.  42;  y.  19, 
24;  viii.  35,  46;  x.  28;  xv.  6,  6,  7.  1  Epist.  iL  27,  Ac  In  several  plaeea  in 
the  A]9ocalypB6  Christ  is  called  the  Lamb{  so  also  in  the  Gospel,  L  29,  S6. 
Christ  is  called  b  \&yos  roV  ScaD,  Apoczix^  13,  «nd  in  the  Gospel  of  John  only  bad 
he  the  same  epithet,  rnpuv  ix  Ttv6s,  Apoc  iii,  10.  Gosp.  xviL  15.  e^drruv, 
Apoc  y.  6,  9, 12;  vL  4,  9;  xiiL  3,  8;  xviii.  24;  only  in  the  1st  Epist  of  John, 
iii.  12.  ixuv  fiiiposj  Apoc  xx.  6.  Gosp.  xiii.  8.  irtptv^ntv  pikrd  nvos,  Apoc  in.  4. 
Gosp.  vL  66.  aKnv6a,  Apoc.  yii.  15;  xii.  12;  xiiL  6;  zzL  3.  Gesp.  L  14. 
The  expulsion  of  Batan  from  heaven  is  expressed  thus  in  the  Apoe,  ziL  9 :  ifiXi/jeif 
tls  rhv  yfiv ;  in  the  Gosp.  it  is  said,  ySv  &.  &px**v  rc9  Kdrptn  to^tw  hcfiXnO^ermi  l(W, 
xiL  31.  (See  Scholi,  Die  Apokalypte  det  keUig.  Johannet  Ubergetzf,  erkUirt,  u.  s. 
w.  Frankfort  am  Mam,  1828, 8vo.;  S6hvlz,Veberjien  Sdirifuteller,  OfarmAerimd 

.  TTertA  det  Johannet,  Leipzig,  1803,  8yo.j  Donker  Ciyrtiue,  Spectjnen  * * 


eoUMlmeum  de  ApoeaiMfn  ok  MoUt  doe^rma  €i  atribemdi  gm&n  Jwhrnanu 
Apoitou  non  ahhorrente,  Tngecti  Batav.  1799.  8vo.;  Kolthoff,  Apoealtgnig  Joanni 
j^toLi  vindicata,  Hafnis,  1834^  Sre.f  Stein  (in  Winer  and  Engelhardt's 
Kritigch.  Joumal/r.  L),  and  the  Jena  Liieratur-Zeiiung  for  April,  1833,  No.  61)* 
It  is  true,  liiat  some  of  these  expressions  are  said  by  Xifioke,  Be  WeUe^  aad 
Credner,  to  be  used  in  a  different  sense  in  the  Apocalypse;  others  not  to  be  eka* 
raderistic,  but  rather  accidental  and  casual ;  o&ers  not  priginml,  but  borrowed* 
Snch  assertions,  however,  proceed  more  from  et  priori  assumption  tiuui  from  any 
inherent  truth  they  possess.  In  regard  to  the  eharge  of  eabbaUMm,  especially  Ubl 
the  use  of  numbers,  it  is  easily  disposed  ofi  The  cabbala  of  the  Jews  was  widely 
dSfferent  from  the  instances  in  the  Apo^ypee  that  hare  been  quoted.  Perhaps 
John's  use  of  the  number  606  comes  the  nearest  to  one  kind  of  the  cabbala ;  but 
still  it  is  SQ  unlike  as  to  wanec^it  the  oonelusion  that  the  apostle  did  net  employ 
the  cabbalistic  art  His  mysterious  indications  of  certain  facts,  and  tiie  reasons 
of  their  being  in  some  measure  inyolyed  in  darkness,  are  explicable  on  other  than 
Jewish  groondfl.  There  is  no  real  cause  for  believing  that  the  apostle  had  recourse 
to  the  ntificial  and  iri^mg  eeaqeits  of  tiie  Babhins.  In  abort,  this  argument  ii 
by  no  means  condusire.  As  far  w  the  luiguage  is  concerned  noting  militatea 
against  th)e  opinion  that  the  Apocalypse  proceeded  from  John,  who  wrote  the 
GospeL  The  contrary  evidence  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  demand  assent. 
When  rigidly  senitlnisedi  it  does  ^noi  sustain  the  oonckision  so -confidently  built 
upon  it^        - 

But  it  is  also  affirmed,  that  the  doctrinal  views  and  sentiments  inculcated  in 
the  Apeealypse  are  «[uHe  d^erent  from  those  found  in  the  Gospel.  This  may  be 
freely  showed  without  any  distnrae»t  to  thnr  identity  «f  authorship.  How  slow 
the  Germans  are  in  learning  that  a  difference  in  the  exhibition  of  truths  substan- 
tially  the  same,  is  far  from  being  a  contradiction !  A  difference  of  subject  in  con- 
nection with  a  different  plan,  demands  correspondent  dissimilarity  of  treatment. 
Beside*,  ^ere  must  be  a  gradual  developmentr  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the 
kingdona  of  God  on  earth.  Sensuous  expectatioiAt  of  the  Messiah,  such  as  are 
alleged  to  abound  in  the  Apocalypse,  may  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the  spi- 
rituaHty  of  his  reign,  though  it  appears  to  us  that  the  representations  so  designated 
are  JBguratire,  shadowing  forth  spirit^  realities  htf  neans  of  outward  ol^eets.  ^ 

But  what  is  to  be  said  of  iiie  pneumatolegical,  demcinologioal^  and.  angelogical 
doctrine^  of  the  book  ?  The  object  for  which  John's  Gospel  was  primarily  written 
did  not  lead  the  apostle  to  introduce  so  many  particulars  regarding  angels  and 
evil  apintfi.  The  intervention  of  good  and  the  malignant  influence  of  evil  spirits 
are  clearly  iinplied  in  the  Old  Testameat  pvopVets,  partieularly  in  Zechariah  and 
DanleL  It  is  therefore  quite  accordant  with  the  prophetic  Hebraistic  character 
of  tile  Apocalypse,  to  make  angelic  agency  a  prominent  feature  in  the  book.  And 
that  saeh  agency  is  recognised  in  uie  Gospels,  is  apparent  to  the  most  cursory 
reader.  The  qtecial  ob^t  with  whieh  lihe^  fo«rih.  Gospel  was  written  was  diiferent 
from  that  which  prompted  the  cowpositipn  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  therefore  the 
eobjeet-matter  of  both  is  exceedingly  diverse.  But  still  there  is  no  opposition  in 
do^riae.  The  same  doctruial  views  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  representa- 
tions eontaitted  in  them.  In  tie  OBOy  th«  Redeemer  is  depleted  in  his  humble 
career  on  earth  i  in  the  other,  in  his  triumphs  as  a  king — or  rather,  in  the  victo- 
rious progress  of  his  truth  in  the  world,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  Satan 
and  wiidced  men  to  suppress  it.  As  to  a  spirit  of  revenge  m  the  Apocalyptic 
vritnr,  ii  is  not  founds  The  inspired  prophet  was  eommissioned  to  pronounce  woes 
and  judgments  as  soon  to  be&il  the  enemies  of  Christ,  in  eonssquence  of  their 
persevering,  malignant  efibrts.  As  well  might  an  evil  disposition  be  attributed  to 
the  Messed  Saviour  himself,  in  consequence  of  his  denunciation  of  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees.  The  samii  John  Who  wrote  the  Apocalypse  says,  in  the  second 
epistle,  ver.  10,  'if  there  come  any  unte  you  and  bring  not  this  doctrine,  receive 
him  not  into  your  house,  neither  bid  him  God  speeds'  It  must  ever  strike  the 
iimple  reader  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  a  positive  ground  for  attributing  the  author- 
ihipto.Joha  tJie  Apostle,  that  ne  styles  himslrif  trb  tervant  <st  God  by  way  of 
CBiaence,  which  none  other  at  that,time  would  h«ve  ventufed  ^  do;  and  that  h# 
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•nploji  th^  •zprvMioB,  f /dftn,  nftn  the  ma&iier  of  Daniel,  m  if  'h^  were,  the 
ottly  prophet  and  |>ereon  of  the  name.  Nor  oan  it  be  well  beliered  that  a  disciple 
of  the  apostle,  or  any  other  indiyidnal,  should  have  presomed  to  introduce  John 
u  the  speaker,  thns  decelTing  the  readers.  The  apostle  was  well  known  to  the 
Christians  of  his  time,  and  especially  to  the  Asiatic  churches.  He  did  not  there- 
fore think  it  necessary  to  say  John  the  Apostle  for  the  sake  of  distingmihing 
hinuelf  from  any  other.  (See  ZttUijfs  Z>m  Offenbarung  Johannk,  Stqttguty  1834^ 
8to.  p.  186.r 

{  2.     The  time  of  writing  ike  Apocalypse. 

The  etidenee  as  to  the  date  of  the  Apocalypse,  may  he  oo&sidered  as  external 
or  historical,  and  internal.  , 

1.  External  or  historical.  On  thia  point  the  testimony  ef  the-  eariy  Ghristiaa 
Fathers  is  almost  or  quite  uniform,  that  it  was  In  the  latter  part  of  the  Hfb  of  the 
apostle  John,  and  towards  the  end  tof  the  reign  of  Domitlan ;  that  is  about  A.  D. 
95  or  96.' 

The  principal  testiaiony  to  this  ihei  is  that  of  Irenssus.  It  will  he  reeolleeted 
that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Bmyma,  who  was  himself  the  disci- 
ple of  the  apostle  John.  See  2  !» (&)•  He  had,  therefore,  every  opportunity  ot 
obtaining  oorreet  information,  and  doiditless  expresses  the  common  sentiment  of 
his  age  on'  the  subject.  His  character  is  unexceptionable,  and  'he  had  no  induce* 
ment  to  bear  any  false  or  perverted  testimony  ii^  the  case.  His  testimony  is  plain 
and  positive  that  the  book  was  written  near  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Domitian,  said 
the  testimony  should  be  regarded  as  decisive  unless  it  can  be  set  aside.  His  lan- 
guage' in  regard  to  the  book  of  Revelation  is : — ''It  was  seen  no  Umg  Itms  ag9,  hu 
oImmI  t»  our  agtf.ai  th»  end  t/  f&e  Ttig%  nf  Domkian.**  Iiardner,  iL  181.  Or, 
as  the  passage  is  translated  by  Profl  Stuart: — "The  Apocalypse  waS  seen  not  long 
ago,  but  almosi'in  qva  generation,  near  the  end  of  Domitian's  reign."  There  can 
be  no  doabt,  therefore,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  or  as  to  the  time  when 
Irensivs  believed  the  book  to  have  been  written.  Domltmn  was  put  to  death  A« 
,  D.  96,  and  consequently,  according  to  IrensBUS,  the  Apooalype  must  have  been 
written  ^not  fiur  from  this  time.  < 

This  testimony  of  Irenssos  is  eonlfarmed  by  that  of  Clement  of  AlexandrisL 
Relating  the  well-known  story  of  John  and  the  robber,  he  speaks  of  the  event  as 
having  occurred  on  his  return  from  exile  in  Patmos  "oftffr  ike  dmtk  ^  Me  lynwU," 
and  represents  him  as  tAen  an  infirm  4f1d  man.  The  testimotty  in  the  book  itself, 
(ch.  i.  9,)  is  clear  that  John  was  on  the  island  of  Patmos,  #hen  these  visions  were 
seen.  The  "tyrant  whose  death  is  here  referred  to,  must  necessarily  be  either 
iVere  or  Dmnitiant  as  these  were,  up  to  the  end  of  the  first  eeatary,  the  only  im- 
perial  persecutors  of  the  Christians.  It  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  Nero,  since  at 
the  time  of  his  persecution  (A.  D.  64)  John  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  an  ''infirm 
old  man,"  being  probably  not  much  above,  if  indeed  so  much  as  sixty  years  of  age. 
See  Busebius,  Ecel.  Hist.  &  lit  ch.  98.  Of  this  testimony,  Prof.  Stuart,  who  him- 
self supposes  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  before  the  death  of  Nero,  says  (i. 
264),  "The- tyrant  here  meant  is  probably  Pomitianj  at  least»  although  he  is  not 
aamed  by  CHementy  it  is  dear  that  Busebius  so  understands  the  matter." 
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Viotonniifl,  Bishop  of  Pottaw,  and  q^artyv  in  Dioelatita'f  poneeation^  in  hk 
Commentary  on  the  Apocalypfie,  written  towards  the  eloM  of  the  third  oentnry, 
sajB  twice  expressly  that  the  Apocalypse  was  seen  hy.  the  apostle  John  in  the  isle 
of  Patmos,  when  haaished  thither  hy  the  Roman  Bmperor  Domitiaa.  See  the 
passages  quoted  in  Elliott,  L  89,  and  in  Pio£  Stnar^  L  26^  ^e  testimony  is  nn- 
eqaiTOcaL 

To  these  testimonies  firom  the  early  Fathers,  may  he  added  that  of  Jerome,  who 
says  that  "John  saw  the  Apocalypse  on  the  island  oi  Patmos,  to  which  he  wt« 
sent  by  Bomitian,"  and  in  another  place  he  sayg  that  this  oocnrred  in  the  four- 
teentii  year  of  the  reign  of  Domitian.    Adr.  JoYin«  Lib,  i,  Lardner,  ir.  440,  447. 

And  to  these  plain  testimonies  may  be  added  those  of  Solpioias  Seyems,  and 
Orosins^  contempcHraries  of  Augustine;  Gregory  TnronensiS'  (ooit  Ti),  Isadoras 
Hispaleusis  (cent  tIL),  Maiianns  Scotns,  Primaains,  and  othen.  See  Pro£  Stuart, 
L  2U,  265,  an^d  ElUott^  L  38, 39. 

Such  is  the  potitive  testimony  that  the  book  was  written  near  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Domitian,  and  about  A.  D.  90.  It  is  true  that,  notwithstanding  this  posi- 
tire  testimony,  there  w«re  some  writers  who  assigned  it  to  an  earlier  date.  Thus 
Epiphanitts,  Bishop  of  fiftlwniB  in  Cyprus,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  oentoxy^ 
speaks  of  John  as  haying  prophesied  in  the  isle  of  Patmos  in  the  days  of  the  em- 
peror Ciattdiut  (A.  D.  41^64),  a  time  when,  as  Michaelis  obBeryef,it  does  not  aip' 
pear  firom  history  that  there  was, any  imperial  persecution  of  Christians  whateyer, 
and  when,  moreover,  the  probability  is  tha^  of  the  seyen  Apocalyptic  churches, 
scarcely  one  was  in  existence,,  and  the  apostle  John  was  in  no  way  associated  with 
tbem.  Lardner  (iy.- 190)  seems  to  suspect  that  in  the  passage  referred  to,  the 
name  Ckmduu  was  a  fiuilt  of  the  transcriber.  Epiphanius,  howeyer,  reeeiyed  the 
Apocalypse  as  the  work  of  John,  and  as  an  inspired  book.  Lardner,  iy.  190. 
Othen  haye  ^scribed  the  date  of  the  book  of  Reyelation  to  the  time  of  Kere. 
Thus  in  the  later  Syriac  yerslon,  the  tiUe-page  dedaces  that  it  was  written  in 
Patmos,  whither  John  was  sent  by  Nero  Cesar,.  This  yersion,  howeyer,  was  made 
u  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  and  c^n  haye  little  authority  in  determining 
the  question.  It  is  not  known  by  whom  the  yersion  was  made,  or  on  what 
siith<Hity  the  author  relied,  when  he  said  that  John  was  baiushed  to  Patmos  in 
the  time  of  Kero.  So  also  Andreas  and  Arethas,  comnientators  on  the  book  of 
Beyelation,  one  of  them  in  the  b^gixming  of  the  sixth  century,  and  the  other  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  make  ^quotations  from  the  book  in  such  a  manner 
ss  to  show  that  they  supposed  that  it  was  written  before  th^  destruction  of  Jem- 
nlem.  They,  however,  made  no  express  declaration  on  that  point,  and  their  tes- 
timony at  any  rate,  at  that  late  period,  is  of  little  yalue.  A  few  other  later  writers 
also  supposed  that  the  book  was  written  at  an  evrlior  period  than  the  reign  of 
Domitiaa.    See  Prof.  Stuart,  L  268,  269. 

Bueh  is  the  sum  of  the  historical  testimony  as  to  the  time  when  the  Apocalypse 
was  written;  and  that  testimony,  it  jpeems  to  me,  is  so  dear  as  to  settle  the  point 
so  fiur  as  the  historical  eyidence  is  concerned,  that  the  book  was  written  near  the 
cad  of  the  reign  of  Domitian,  that  is,  i^bont^A.  D.  96  or  96.  Uj  exposition  of  the 
book  proceeds  on  the  siipposltion  that  it  was  written  at  that  tim^.. 
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S.  There  fa  aaofher  inquiry,  liowerer,  u  to  the  intemai  eridenee,  for  on  tliii 
ground  it  htm  been  nudatained  that  it  ikiast  hare  been  written  before  the  destrae- 
tion  of  Jervayem,  and  in  the  time  of  Nero.    See  the  argument  in  Pro£  Staarty  L 

VoWf  hi  regard  to  thfay  it  na^  be  remarited  in  general^  that  on  the  steppotA." 
tion  that  it  was  written  near  the  eloee  of  the  lifie  of  John,  and  in  the  time  of  Do- 
nitiaa,  it  ean  be  ifaown  that  there  fa  no  internal  improbability  or  ineonsfatoney; 
that  fa,  in  other  worde ,  all  the  known  eireametaaees  hn  regaxd  to  John,  and  to  the 
eonditfon  of  the  ehureh  at  that  time,  would  aoeord  with  that  tnpposition.    For, 

(a)  It  fa  known  that  John  ipent  manj  of  the  later  years  of  hfa  lift  at  Bphesne, 
in  the  midst  of  the  leren  ehnrohes  to  whieh  the  book  was  addressed,  and  the 
epistles  in  the  book  are  sneh  as  thej  wonld  be  on  that  snppositfon. 

(h)  It  fa  admitted  Oat  there  was  a  perseention  of  ChristmnA  in  the  time  of  Bo- 
mitian ;  and  of  the  perseeation  whioh  he  exdtod  against  Christiatts  Mosheim  re- 
marks that  ''he  WM  an  emperor  little  inforior  to  Kero  in  baseness  ef  charaeter  and 
eonddet  Thfa  persecution  undoubtedly  was 'severe;  but  it  was  of  short  contimi* 
anee,  as  the  emperor  was  soon  murdered."  Hosheim,  i.  69.  It  eommenoed  about 
A.  D.  93  or  M.  It  fa  not  certainly  known  how  Ikr  it  extended,  but  as  tiie  gfimnd 
of  &ie  perseevtion  was  a  ftar  of  Domitiatt  that  he  would  lose  hfa  empize  from  some 
person  among  the  relatires  of  Christ  who  would  attempt  a  rercdutidn  (Hosheim,  i« 
69,  Milman,  Hist  of  Chrfatiaatty,  193),  there  fa  every  probabiHty  Hiat  it  would  be 
directed  particularly  to  the  East,  and  the  oountriea  near  where  the  SaTiour  lired 
and  died. 

(c)  It  fa  not  improbable  that  John  woid^  be  hanigked  in  thfa  pertfeontbn.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  influence  among  Christiabs,  and  it  fa  to  be  presumed  that  he 
would  not  escape  the  notice  of  those  who  were  aetiTely  engaged. in  carrying  en 
the  persecution.  Moreover,  it  fa  a#  probable  that  he  woidd  be  UtniMk^  ae  that  he 
would  be  put  to  death,  for,  though  we  hare  ftrw  fkets  respec^^  thfa  porsecntSoa, 
and  few  names  are  mentioned,  yet  we  have  one  recorded  instance  in  whioh  banish- 
ment on  account  of  profbssing  the  Christian  religion  took  place.  Thus  BCOman 
(ffist.  of  Ohristianity,  p.  198),  speaking  of  two  of  the  cousin-germans  of  Domitian, 
says,  "The  one  feU  an  early  yictim  to  hfa  Jealous  apprdienslons.  The  othn*, 
Flarius  Clemens,  fa  described  as  a  man  of  the  most  contemptible  indolence  of 
character.  SBs  powerftd  kinsman,  instead  of  exciting  the  fears,  enjoyed  for  some 
time  the  favor  of  ]>omitlan.  He  received  in  marriage  Bonritalla^  the  niece  of  the 
emperor^  hfa  children  were  adopted  as  heirs  to  hfa  throne;  Cietnens  himself  ob- 
tained the  eonsufahip.  On  a  sudden  these  harmless  kinsmen  beeame  dangerous 
conspirators ;  they  were^  arraigned  on  the  nnprededented  charge  of  Atheism  and 
Jewfah  manners f  the  husband  Clemens  was  puf  to  death;  tke  wife  DomHiRa, 
hanhhed  to  the  desert  ifland  of  either  Pontic  or  Pandataria.'^  Nothing  fa  more 
probable^  therefore,  than  that  John  the  Apostle  should  be  afao  banished  to  a  desert 
tslan<f— and  Patmos  -wna  admirably  adapted  to  such  a  pttrposjd/  See  Notes  on  oh. 
i.  9.  There  fa,  therefore,  every  thing  in  the  circumstances  to  make  it  proftoUir  that 
the  book  was  written  at  the  time  in  which  it  fa  so  uniformly  said  by  the  early 
hfatoriani  to  have  been.-    Those  things  seein  to  me  to  make  it  proper  to  acquieso* 
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in  the  general  opinidn  lo  long  entertained  in  regard  to  the  date  of  the  Apoealypse, 
for  there  ie,  perhftps,  no  book  t>f  the  New  Testament  whose  date  is  better  deter- 
mmed  en  bdutoHeal  grounds  than  this.  Theee  eonsideraUons  also  make  it  nn- 
neeestary  to  exi^ine  the  alleged  internal  eridenee  from  the  book,  that  it  was 
written  befove  the  destmetidn  of  Jerusalem,  especially  as  It  wUl  be  shown  In  the 
Notes,  tiiat  the  passages  nsnally^  relied  on,  ch.  ▼!  9,  10;  tIL;  zl.  8,  S;  zviL  8,  11, 
and  di.  L  1,  3;  xsiL  T,  20,  are  susceptible  of  ah  easy  and  satisfoctory  explanation 
on  the  sapposition  that  the  book  was  written  in  the  time  of  Bomittan,  or  afitr  the 
destraetion  of  Jerusalem. 

The  book  itself  pnrports  (eh.  L  9),  to  hare  bedn  written  In  the  island  of  Patmos, 
where  the  writer  says  he  was  ''for  the  word  of  God,  and  for  the  testtmony  of 
Jesus  Christ:"  Ihat  is,  olei^ry,  where  he  had  been  banished  for  his  attachment  to 
the  Ssvioor.  Fdr  an  account  of  this  island,  see  Notes  in  ch.  i.  9.  The  only  question 
that  has  ever  been  raised  on  this  point  is,  whether  this  was  a  rtaXity,  or  a  poetiedt 
Jicii&n ;  that  is,  whetiier  the  writer  in  his  yisions  merely  teemed  to  hare  been 
transferred  to  the  place,  and  this  was  made  the  imaginary  scene  of  the  vision. 
The  latter  supposition  has  been  entertained  by  Bichhom  in  his  Introduction  to  the 
New  Testament  (1910),  and  by  some  other  writers. 

In  &vor,  howerer,  of  understanding  this  as  a  literal  fact,  the  following  consida- 
rstiona  may  be  suggested : 

1.  The  clear  statement  of  the  writer  himself  (oh.  i.  9) : — a  statement  that  should 
be  reoeiyed  as  literally  true,  unless  there  is  something  in  the  character  of  the  com- 
positioxi,  or  som^  intrinsic  improbability  in  the  case,,  to  set  it  aside.  If  the  com- 
position were  avowedly  fictitious  or  poetical,  then  it  would  be  understood  that 
saeb  a  statement  was  not  te  be  received  literally.  And  thus,  in  a  prophetic  record 
it  might  be  clear  that  it  was  a  mere  visionary  representation  in  which  the  prophet 
itemed  to  be  transported  to  some  plaoe,  where  there  would  be  no  danger  of  mis- 
nndetetanding  it.  Undoubtedly  on  this  principle  some  of  the  visions  of  Bzekiel 
sod  Jeremiah  are  to  be  regarded  as  located  at  some  place  remote  from  that  where 
Che  prophet  was;  and  thus  many  of  the  visions  in  this  book  are  located  in  heaven 
or  elsewhere,  ^ut  these  cases  are  wholly  different  from  the  statement  in  ch.  i.  9. 
Patinos  Is  ndt  represented  as  the  mere  scene  of  a  vision.  The  statement  occurs 
in  a  plain  prose  narrative,  and  there  is  ne  intrinsic  improbability  that  It  is  true. 

2.  This  accords  with  the  representation  of  history,  and  with  the  probabilities  of 
the  case,  that  John  was  actually  banished  to  Patmos  in  a  time  of  persecution.  Sea 
{  2.  On  this  point  the  representations  of  history  are  uniform,  and  tljey  are  such 
that  if  a  writer  had  designed  to  forge  a  book  in  the  name  of  John,  he  would  in  all 
probability  have  fixed  on  Patmos  as  the  scene  of  the  vision  from  the  fact  that  he 
was  actually  banished  there. 

S.  If  Patmos  was  merely  a  fictitious  place,  why  should  John  select  it^  What 
was  there  in  that  island  that  would  have  occurred  to  him  as  a  proper  place  to  bo 
the  scene  of  such  visions?    It  was  little  known;  it  hfl4  no  sacred  associations;  it 
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had  never  been  repxea^itod  m  a  pUoe  visited  by  the  Most  H||^;  and  |t  bad  >io 

particttlar  relation  to  iho  scenes  whieb  are  referred  to.  One  bom  in  Jndea  and 
trained  under  the  influence  of  the  Hebrew  religion;  one  who  wae  a  cyadpH  of 
Christy  and  who  bad  witnessed  the  scene  of  the  transfiguratbn  or  the  ascension, 
would  have  been  mndi  more  likely  to  s^ect  Sinai,  Carmel,  Hennon,  Tabor,  or 
Olivet,  as  the  scene  where  the  visions  were  to  be  laid.  7hese  ytere  consecrated 
spots.  On  these  God  had  manifested  himself  in  a  peonliar  mauner;  bad  conversed 
with  men,  and  had  given  glomus  exhibitions  of  his  character  anjd  plans*  Why 
should  not  one  of  these  spots — any  one  of  them  in  itself  is  as  Wi^  adapted  to 
be  the  scene  of  such  visions  as  the  lonely  isle  of  Patmos — have  been  selected? 
Why  was  a  Grecian  island  chosen — a  place  not  once  named  in  all  the  sacred 
writings,  and  so  small  and  so  desolate  as  to  have  been  almost  entirely,  before  this, 
unknown  even  in  the  heathen  world? 

4.  AU  the  droumstances  have  the  aspect  of  reality.  It  was.  a  real  persecution 
to  which,  the  writer  refers,  and  it  was  a  real  aflUction  which  he  was  experiencing^ 
and  the  concinnity  of  the  passage  requires  us  to  understand  this  as  a  r«aZ. transfer 
to  a  lonely  island.  If  that  were  a  mere  vision,  then  we  should  be  r,oquired.alsc^ 
to  understand  the  statement  that  he  was  ''a  companion  of  others  in  tribulalia*/' 
as  a  vision  also,  and  his  affliction  as  an  account  of  an  ideal  transfer  to  that  island. 
But  this  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  jibe  passage  in  oh.  L  9;  and  the  whole,  there- 
fore, should  be  understood  as  the  statement  of  a  literal  fact. 

These  considerations  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  common  opinion  tbst  the 
visions  were  seen  in  the  island  of  Patmos  has  every  probabiBty  in  its  fiEkvor,  and 
should  be  received  as  correct.  Whether  the  record  was  actually. made  on  tlmt 
island,  or  was  made  afterwards,  is  a  point  pn  which  no  light  can  be  observed,  and 
which  is  of  no  importance.  From  such  passage^  however,  as.tbose  in  ch.  x.  4; 
xiv.  13;  xix.  9,  and  xxL  5,  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  record  was  made  as 
soon  as  the  visions  were  seen,  and  that  the  book  was  actufJly  written  in  Patmos. 

-► 

{  4.     The  naiure  anddesign  of  ike  hook. 

This  muat  be  learned  from  an  examination  of  the  book  itself  and  the  vie^rs  en-> 
tertained  on  this  point  will  be  determined  in  a  great  measure  by  the  principles 
which  are  adopted  in  interpreting  it.  From  the  examination  which  I  have  giv<m 
of  the  book,  ana  the  methods  of  interpretation  which  T  have  adopted,  it  seems  to  me 
ihat  the  matter  and  design  of  the  book  may  be  expressed  in  the  following  specifi- 
cations : — 

1.  It  was  composed  in  a  time  of  persecution,  and  in  view  of  the  persecutions  and 
hostilities,  external  and  internal,  to  which  the  church  was  then,  and  would  be,  ex- 
posed. Christianity  was  then  in  its  infancy.  It  was  comparatively  feeble.  It 
encountered  the  opposition  of  the  world.  The  arm  of  the  civil  power  was 
raisdd  to  crush  it.  It  was  also  exposed,  to  the  attacks  of  internal  foes,  and 
persecutions  would  arise  from  its  own  bosom,  and  formidable  enemies  in  future 
times  would  seem  to  endanger  its  very  Existence.  Heresies,  and  divisions,  and 
corruptions  of  doctrine  and  of  practice^  might  be  expected  to  exist  in  its  own 
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boton ;  iSmes  of  oonfliet  and  diurkniww  would  eomt;  eluuiges  would  ooeor  ia  goToni- 
vmtB,  that  would  doeply  oifeot  tlko  weUaro  of  the  ohurch;  and  there  might  be' 
periods  when  it  would  seem  to  he  doubtflil  whether  the  tme  ohnreh  would  not 
beoome  wholly  extiaet  The  faith  of  Chrutiana  mtm,  donhtlesa,  lorely  tried  in  the 
pemeotion  which  existed  when  the  hook  wae  written,  and  wenld  be  in  like  man- 
ner often  sorelj  tried  in  the  eonmptioxui  and  peneentione  of  fatore  ages. 

2.  The  Apooaiypse  is  designed  to  meet  this  state  of  feeling  by  famishing  the 
assnraiiee  tiiat  the  Gospel  would  nltimateiy  preTail;  that  all  ita  enemies  would 
be  rabdnedy  and  Ae  kingdom  .of  the  Messiah  set  np  orer  all  the  woirid.  It 
was  intended  to  impart  consolation  to  the  people  of  God  m  all  age%  and  in  aU 
forms  of  persecution  and  trial,  by  the  assurance  that  the  tone  leUgion  would  be 
at  last  triumphaaty  thus  ftmiishing  an  illustration  of  the  .truth  of  the  declara- 
tions of  the  Savior  respecting  the  churchy  that  the  ''gates  of  heU  should  not  pre- 
vail against  it."  Matt  xtI;  18.  ^  Hence  every  thing  in  the  book  tends  to  the  final 
triumph  of  the  gospel;  and  heuce,  at  the  dose  (di.  zx.),  we  bare  the  assurance  of 
its'&r-spread  diffusion  orer.  the  earth,  for  a  period  of  a  UiOusand  yean,  and 
(ohs.  zxL  xxii)  a  graphic  ri^w  of  the  state  of  tho  redeemed  when  tiiey  shall 
be  deUrered  from  sin  and  we^  and  wh«n  aH  tears  shall  be  wiped  away  firom  their 
ejroe. 

3.  The  method  of  doing  this  is  by  ^ving  a  rapid  glance  at  the  great  erents  of 
liistcMy  bearing  on  the  chureh  in  aQ  coming  times  till  it  should  be  triumphant;  or 
by  sketching  a  bold  ouiliiu  of  the  prineipal  things  that  would  serve  to  endangw 
the  ehureh,  and  the  principal  divine  interpoettions  in  behalf  of  the  church,  until 
its  triumph  should  be  Secured  upon  the  esrth. .  This  might  have  been  done  by 
direet  statement,  or  by  plain  and  positive  assertion,  as  it  was  by  many  of  the 
prophets;  but  the  end,-  in  this  case,  would  be  better  secured  by  a  glance  at  future 
history  In  such  a  way  that  while  the  great  fact  of  the  final  triumph  of  the 
gospel  would  be  kept'befbre  the  church,  there  might  be  fnmiihed  a  dear  demon- 
stiatiott,  in  ike  end,  of  the  divine  origin  and  inspiration  of  the  book  itself  Thia 
latter  object,  indeed,  would  have  been  in  fact  accomplished  by  a  plain  dechuratien, 
but  it  would  be  he»t  accomplished  by  such  deiaila  as  would  show  that  the  whole 
course  ni  events  was  comprehended  by  tiie  Holy  Spirit^the  real  author  of  the 
wbole.  A  general  view  of  these  details  may  be  seen,  according  to  the  prindples 
wkich  I  have  adopted  in  the  biterpretation  of  the  work,  in  the  analysis  at  tiie  dose 
of  the  intr6ductioxi,  2  5. 

4.  The  method  in  which  this  is  munly  done  in'this>book  is  by  pictures  or 
9ymboU  ;  fbr,  abov^-nll  the  other  books  in  the  Bible,  the  Apocalypse  Is  eharJRc 
tended  by  this  method  of  representation^  and  it  may  eminently  be  called  a  book 
of  symbols.  It  is  this  whiefa  has  made  it  appear  to  be  so  obscure;  and  this  parti* 
eulariy  which  baa  given  occasion  for  so  great  a  variety  in  the  methods  of  inter- 
preting it — ^for  there  is  no  kind  of  ^presentation  that  ftimishes  occarion  for  so 
much  fimciful  interpretation  aa  that  of  symbolical  writing.  The  tme  principle  of 
interpreting  symbolical  language  haa  been  hitherto  little  understood,  and  oenae- 
quently  erery  writer  haa  indiilged  bia  own  fiwoy.in  affixing  such  a  meaning  to  tiie 
tjwahA  as  fae^  chose.    The  result  fatM  been  that  there  has  been  no  genendly  ad- 
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"ooi^jootarM  tadnlged,  and  the  wild  and  Toia  ihooriei  Advaaood,  h«vo  prodweod  tkr 
imyrosiioit  thai  the  book  ia  not  saaeapttbie  of  a  plaia  aad  aonaible  oz]MaitioB.  A 
▼ory  oommoa  boBof  ia^  that  ayaaboUaal  laagaageoiaat,  from  tho  aatero  of  tiio  aaaay 
bo  obaoon  aad  wriatailigiblo,  aad  that  a  bookwiittai  ia  Ite  nanaor  of  «fao  Apoea- 
lypse  moat  alwaja  bo-  liable  to  the  wild  iragaiiaa  of  imagiaatiiia  wliieh  baye  been 
80  oonuaoaly  exhiUlad  ia  tiie  attempta  to  explain.  tUa  book.  Thaaa  eoaaidaratio&a 
sake  it  piopep  to  ofo  a  ftw  rwatka  hats  about  1^  aatoveof  ajaaboHeal  laagoage^ 
aad  on  the  qneathNi  whethar  a  bo^  wvlttea  la  that  laagnage  ii  aeoeaaanl:^  aaia* 
teHigiUe,  or  iaoHi^le  of  a  plaaaible  latarpratalloa. 

A  aymbol  ia  propeify  a  fepteaentatioB  of  aay  moral  tfaihg  hj  the  imag>iT  or  pro- 
pertiea  of  natmaX  lUaga.  Thna  a  eirde  ia  a  ajmbol  of  etanltyy  aa  havingnaither 
beginniag  nor  end;  aa  ^jre  ia  a  eymb^  of  wiadom;  a  Uea  of  eoara^e;  a  lamb  of 
■aokaeaa and geatleaeaab  Iliia  geaandidaaof qrmlMla ia  foaB<|in  typea,  eplgmaa»' 
parablear  iWUea,  aUegoriea,  embleau,  hUfoi^jephioay  Ack  The  a^mbola  moatly  aaed: 
in  the  book  of  Berelation  are  fieturu,.  and  oonld  be  paiated— aad  indeed  a  great 
part  of  the  book  eoald  be  rapaaiontad  ia  a  peaervaMy  and  weald  eoaatiftate  a  aeiia» 
of  Uie  most  aplend&d'  drawinga  thai  the  world  eaa  eoaeelTe.  The  foUowiag  re- 
marks maj  throw  some  light  on  the  reason  why  this  mode  of  representation  waa- 
adopted,  and  on  the  qaeataon  whether  a  book  wfitiea  ia  thla  maaaer  ia  aeaesaarily 
anintelligible. 

(a)  This  method  of  repraaentatiea  is  notjmeommon  in  the  aaeieat  prc^hedee. 
A  eonslderable  portion  of  Daaid  and  Baekiel  ia  written  ia^  tida  wayl  aad  it  ia  efteli 
resorted  to  by  Isaiah  and  the  other  propheta.  It  was  a  method  of  r^reaentatioii 
whieh  aooorded  well  with  the  warm  and  glowiag  isMgiaatiett  of  the  (hoentals^aacl 
with  the  charaeter  of  mind  in  tiie  eariy  periods  of  the  worlds  It  was  aayyased  U^ 
be  capable  of  oonToying  ideaa  of  important-events;  althon^  it  was  dodbtlesa  an-^ 
devatood  timt  there  mi^t  be  bobm  dagiee  of  obaoarity  ia  the  represeatation,  aad 
thai  study  aad  iagennity  mi|^  be  leqniaite'  In  naderataadiag  l^—aa  ia  ahraya  the 
eaae  with  paraUea  aad  eaigmaa.  We  hare  freqaeat  inataaoea  ia  the  Bible-of  » 
eertain  kind  ^  trial  of  skUl  ia  expovndiag  daik  si^iaga  aad.  rlddlei^  when  the 
aense  was  intentienaUy  so  ooaveyed  as  to  demand  aaotaness  of  thoaght  ia  the  eiE- 
planai^n.  The  ntteraaee  of  tntha  in  symbolie  language  aaondad  maeh  with  thia 
proTaallng  bent  of  mind  in  the  aaoient  and  the  oriental  world— as  we  see-  ia  the- 
symbolical  representations  in  Egypt.  If  the  nse  of  symbols,  therellMrey  ia  the 
Apocalypse  be  urged  as  aa  objeetion  to  the  book,  the  o^diofi  weukl  lie  with 
equal  foroe  agpinat  no  small  part  of  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  prophets, 
and  against  a  method  of  writing  which  w^  aotnafly  ia  eztensiTe  use  in  the  early 
agea  of  the  world*  To  object  to  ity  must  be  to  object  that  ov  own  methods  and 
riewa  were  not  the  yiews  and  methods  of  aU  past  ages;  that  the  improved  modea 
of  oommiialoation  in  ezlafcenoe  now  were  not  in  existence  always. 

ih)  Such  a  method  of  representation  may  be,  howeTer^  clear  and  inteUigible. 
The  purpose  of  propheoy  does  not  require  tiiat  there  shoaM  be  in  all  caaea  aa  ez* 
plieit  statement  of  what  will  occur,  or  a  particidar  detail  of  names,  dates,  and  cir- 
oaaisiaBeaa^for  if  aneh  a  atatepnent  wsre  wOo^  it  ia  plain  that  it  woiad  ba 
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posnUe,  on  the  one  hand^^  for  an  impostor  bo  to  sbape  his  oondvet  as  to  Feem  to 
fUill  i^e  piropIiec3^,  and^  on  the  other,  for  wicked  men,  knowing  exaotly  what  waf 
predieted,  to  prerent  its'  MiUment.  All  that  is  demanded  in  such  predictionft  is 
(1)  snch  a  statement  as  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  ftxtore  eTent;  (2)  guoh  a  state- 
ment tM,  when  fiilrly  interpreted,  deseHbet  snch  an  event;  and  (3)  snch  a  state- 
ment as'  that>  when  the  event  occurs,  it  shall  be  clear  that  this  was  the  eyent 
referred  to,  or  that  the  prediction  cannot  properly  be  referred  to  any  other  event: 
that  is,  so  that  they  shall  eompare  with  each  other  as  the  two  parts  of  a  tally  do. 
Now  that  i^mbolical  language  may. have  Ihese  characteristics,  and  may  be  in 
these  respects  suffioiently  dear  and  plain,  is  erident  from  the  fbUowing  oonsv* 
deratioiis:'-^ 

1.  A  pictore  may  be  a  correct  representatiott  of  an  event.  It  was  thns  among 
the  Mezicaas,  who,  by  means  of  pictures,  were  enabled  to  give  a  correctrepresent- 
stion  ci  the  landing^  of  the  Spaniards,  and  to  convey  to  their  monarch  a  correct 
idea  of  the  number  and  character  of  the  Spanish  forces. 

The  following  eittraet  from  Jh.  Bobertson's  History  of  America,  Book  v.  ^  zH., 
referring  to  the  landhig  of  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico,  wiH  illustrate  this :  '^  During 
this  interview  [an  interview  between  Cortes  and  the  ambassadors  of  Montezuma], 
some  painters  in  the  train  of  the  Mezicin  chie&,  had  been  ^igently  employed  in 
delinefliting,  npoii  white  cotton  dotiiq,  figures  of  the  ships,  the  horses,  the  artillery, 
the  soldiers,  and  whatever  else  attracted  their  eyes,  as  singular.  When  Cortes 
observed  tiiis,  and  was  informed  that  these  pktureg  were  to  be  sent  to  Montezuma, 
in  ordor  fO  eonvey  to  him  a  more  lively  idea  of  the  strange  and  wonderfid  objects 
now  liresented  to  their  view,  than  any  words  eould  communicate,  he  resolved  to 
render  the  representation  s611  more  animated  and  {nteresting,  by  exhibiiing  such 
a  speetoelo  as  mig^t  give  both  them  and  their  monarch  an  awftil  impression  of  the 
exJtnM>fdfnary  prowess  of  his  followers  and  the  irresistible  force  of  their  arms." 

2.  A  symbol  may  be  as  defiiiite  in  its  signlffieation  as  the  arbitrary  character 
whieh  ed&sititntes  a  letter  with  us,  or  th<>  arbitrary  character  which  denotes  a 
syOaUO^  or  a  word  with  the  Chinese.  l%ere  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the 
leltetB  in  most  langvages  were  at  lirst  pictures  or  symbols;  but  whether  this  is 
true  of  noiy  it  U  easy  to  conoetve  thait  snch  might  have  been  the  case,  and' that  m' 
detnHe  ideas  might  have  been  attached  to  the  symbols  employed  as  to  the  arbi- 
trary vAastkB  or  signs.  Thus,  it  is  easy  to.  suppose  that  a  circle,  a  Moii,  an  eagle,  a' 
honOy  a  banner,  an  aze,  a  lamb,  might  have  been  so  employed  as  always  to  denote 
tbo  iwwnft  4ldng,in  the  same  way  as  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  do,  and  thus,  eon- 
seqiiisAtly,  tira  hiimhei'  of  syi&bols  employed  tnight  have  been  very  numerous, 
Ikottgh  stin  refainhig  their  definite  chai*acter. 

S.  The  trvth  of  these  reincffks  has  been  illustrated  by  the  recent  investigatioiis' 
of  the  Bymbofieal  litogtiage  or  hieroglyphical  signs  in  Egypt.  On  the  celebrated 
Boootta  stone,  an  inscription  was  found  id  three  compartments  of  the  stone^  ic 
three  ^Blferent  ktnguages — th^  first  in  hieroglyphical  or  symbolical  language,  the 
used  by  the  ptiet^*,  the  second  In  enehorieal  or'  demotic  language — the 
in  eommon  use  among'  the  Egyptian  people ;  and  the  third,  in  Greek.  It 
oo^eetiirad-that  fte  inser^ptioa  in  each  liMgiiago  wM  4ho  same,  sn4tba% 
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eoBseqitenUy  there  migbt  be  a  key  for  ezplaaning  the  Bymbob.or  the  ^iero^ 
glyphioi  so  oommon  in  Egypt.  Acting  on  thu  soggestion,  ChiunpoUioB  was 
enabled  to  read  the  inscription  in  the  Egyptian  langoage,  and  to  determine  the 
meaning  of  the  symbols  in  so  common  use  In  the  ancient  inscriptionsy  and  the 
symbolical  language  of  Eg^t  became  as  intelligible  as  other  ancient  forms  of 
record — as  it  was  undoubtedly  when  it  was  at  first  employed.  Each  of  the  symbols 
had  a  well-known  signifloation,  and  was  adapted  to  convey  a  defiaifte  idea.  An. 
account  of  this  stone,  and  of  the  symbols  of  Egypt  generally,  may  be  seen  in 
GUddon's  Ancient  Egypt»  ch.  i.  The  symbols  employed  by  the  Hebrew  prophets 
may  have  had,  as  used  by  them,  as  definite  a  meaning,  and  may.  be  as  susceptible 
of  as  clear  an  intwpretation  now,  as  the  symbols  employed  in  Egypt»  or  as  any 
other  language.  The  only  real  difficulty  in  interpreting  them  may  have  arisen 
from  the  fact  that  ^ley  referred  to  future  events  (see  Notes  on  Rev.  xvi  12);  the 
employment  of  such  n^^ods  of  writing  was  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  the 
Orientals,  and  gave  great  poetic  beauty  to  their  compositions,    ■ 

4.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  peculiar  care  is  neeessary  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  writings  of  this  character.  There  is  much  room  for  the  indulgence  of 
the  imagination,  and  facts  have  shown  that  in  almost  nothing. has  so  mnch 
tndulgence  been  given  to  the  fancy  as  in  th^  int^cpretatlon  of  such  books  as 
Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse.  Indeed  the  ezplaoations  pf  these  books  have  been 
so  loose  and  wild  as,  with  many,  to  bring  the  whole  science  of  the  interpretation 
of  the  prophecies  into  contempt,  and  to  produce  the  very  oomsioii  impression  that 
a  rational  and  consistent  exposition  of  such  books  as  Daniel  and  the  AtMKialypse 
is  impossible.  A  better  mode  of  interpretation.  It  is  h<q^ed,  however,  is  to  prevail; 
»  mode  in  which  there  will  be  more  carefiil  attention  to  the  time  meanikigjof 
symbols,  and  to  the  proper  laws  of  symboHo  language.  The  true  method  may  not. 
have  been  reached,  anii  many  eryon  may  occur  before  it  shall  be  reaehed.,  For 
many  ages  the  meaiung  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphies  was  entirely  unknown. 
Thousands  of  cox^jectnres  had  been  made  as  to  the  method  of  reading  those 
symbols;  vast  ingenuity  had  been  exhausted;  the  hope  was  sometimes  entertained 
that  the  clew  had  been  discoveredf  but  it  was  at  last  felt  that  aU  those  proposed 
methods  were  fanoiftd,  and  the  world  had  settled  down  in  despair  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility, of  deciphering  their  meaning.  The  accidental  discovery  ;of  the  Rosetta 
stone,  and  the  patient  labors  of  De  3aoy,  Akerblad,  Tychsen,  and  espeeiaUy  ot 
Champollion,  have  changed  the  views  of  the  world  on  that  snliject,  and  the  hisrQ>- 
glyphics  of  Egypt  have  become  as  intelligible  as  any^ther  language.  It  is  possible 
that  the  same  may  be  true  in  iregard  to  the  meaning  of  the  symbols  of  the  sacred 
prophets;  and  that  although  those  of  Daniel  and  John  may  have  seemed  to  be  as 
obscure  as  those  of  Egypt,  and  although  the  most  wild  and  extravagant  opinions  may 
have  been  entertained  in  regard  to  th^ir  meaning,  yet  the  time  may  come  when 
those  books  shaU  take  their  place  among  the  well-understood  portions  of  the  Bible^ 
and  when  the  oorrespondenee  of  the  predictions  couched  under  these  symbol* 
wiih  the  events  shall  be  so  clear  that  there  shall  be  no  lingering  doubt  on  any 
mind  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  divine  communications  to  mankind.  Whether 
this  aUsmpt  to  explain  one  of  those  books  wiU  contribute  any  thing  to  a  bett^ 
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imd«ntainding  of  tbe  trae  meanuig  of  tiie  syn^lx^oal  langnigo  omplojed  hy  ih« 
prophets,  qi^st  be  submitted  to  the  jadgment  of  the  reader. 

2  5.    Thej^n  of  ike  Apocalypw* 

The  book  of  Rerelation  may  be  regarded  as  divided  into  seren  portloiis>  em- 
bradng  the  followiMg  general  points: — The  Introdnetion,  eh.  L;  The  Epistlefl 
to  the  seven  ohnrches,  ohs.  IL  iii#;  The  Preparatory  Vision,  eh.  Iv.;  The  relation 
(^  the  chureh  to  the  external  world,  embraoing  the  ontward  or  seovlar  aspect  of 
things  as  bearing  on  the  church,  chs.  v.-xL,  1-18;  The  internal  state  of  the 
ehnreh— embracing  the  rise  and  destiny  of  Antiehrfst$  or,  the  internal  history  of 
the  ehnrefa  until  the  overthrow  of  that  formidable  power,  and  the  permanent  and' 
triumphant  establishmdnt  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  the  last  temporary  apostaey, 
and  the  general  judgment,  ehs.  xL  19 1  nL-xx. ;  The  final  condition  of  the  righteous 
In  their  state  of  triumph  and  glory,  cha.  xxi.  xxii.  1^5 ;  and  the  epilogue  or  eon- 
elusion,  eh.  xxii  6-21.  This  plan,  as  pursued  in  this  attempt  to  explain  the  book, 
may  be  seen  more  In  detail  in  the  Ahaltsib  on  the  following  pages. 
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PART  FIRST. 

GBNBRAL  IKTBODITCTIONy  CR.  Z. 

1.  The  Utle  and  design  of  the  Book,  oh.  i.  1^.    . 

2.  Dedication  to  the  seven  churchea  of  Asiay  ch.  L  i-8. 
8.  Vision  of  the  Redeeitier/  eh.  L  9~18, 

4.  Commission  to  write  to  the  sev^n  ohurches,  cli.  L  19,  20. 

PART   SECOND. 

EPISTLES  TO  THE  SE7EN  CHURCHES  OF  ASIA,  CHS.  U.  UI. 

1.  Epistle  to  the  church  at  Ephesus,  oh.  iL  1~7. 

2.  Epistle  to  the  church  at  Smyrna^  oh.  iL  8-11.  ^    ' 
d.  Epistle  to  the  chnroh  at  Pergamos,  eh.  ii.  12-lT. 

4.  Epistle  to  the  church  at  Thyatira,  ch.  ii  18^9. 

i^.  Epistle  to  the  church:  at  Salrdis,  ch.  iii.  I'-d.  '    -  * 

6.  Epistle  to  the  ohurch  at  Philadelphia,  oh.  iii.  7-18. 

7.  Epistle  to  the  church  at  Iiaodioea,  eh.  lit  14r-22. 

PART   THIRD. 

PEEPARATORT  TISION,  CH.  IT. 

1.  The  scene  laid  in  heaven,  ch.  iv.  1,  2. 

2.  The  vision  of  God,  of  the  elders,  and  of  the  living  ereatnres,  eh.  iv.  3-8. 

3.  The  worship  rendered  to  God,  ch.  iv.  9-11.  < 

PART  FOURTH. 

THE  EXTERNAL  RELATIONS  07  THE  CHURCH — THE  RELATIO^  TO  SECULAR 
AFFAIRS,  POLITICAL  CHANGES  AND  REYOLUTIONS,  AS  BEARING  ON  THE 
.  CHURCH,  CHS.  Y-XI.,  1-18. 

I.  The  sealed  book,  containing  the  record  of  these  events,  in  the  hand  of  hfan 
that  sat  on  the  throne.  The  I«amb  of  God  only  could  open  it.  The  joy  in  heaven 
that  one  waa  fovnd  who  could  open  the  seals,  eh.  v* 

(zxxHii) 


XL  TIm 'o{»«i^f  of  tiM  sealitt 

1.  The  opening  of  the  first  Seal,  6k,  tL  1,  S. 

The  whiu  horte,  Peaee,  proeperity/ind  trinmph :  >*fbUlUed  in  ffatf  state  of 
t^  Roni^  empirft  ftoia  ^e  death  of  Potnitiaii,  A.  P,  W,  to  the  aooee- 
sion  of  CommbdoB,  A.  J>.  180. 

2.  The  opening  of  tiie  second  seal,  eh.  tL  3, 4. 

3!JU  redhorte.    Bloodjihed,  diseord,  eiril  strife :-^ftilflUed  in  the  ftate  of 
the  Roman  empire  from  the  death  of  Coamodns,  A.  J>,  193,  and  on- 
wafd.  -  ' 
8.  The  opening  of  the  third  seal,  du  tL  3,  0. 

H^hlmdthtne.    Calainitjr, distim^ ivaoi^ iMnble !**^<kdiSM in  the Romtt 
empire  in  th^  scaroity  of  food  that  preyailedi  the  exeeirffv  taxation; 
the  speelal  order  not  to  destrc^  theoUTe-jaida.aaid  Tinejwds,  the 
sonroes  of  revenue,  in  the  time  of  Claraeall%  A.  D.  Sll,  and  onward. 
i.  The  opening  of  the  fourth  seal,  ch.  yi.  T,  8. 

The  pale  horse.  The  reign  of  Death,  in  the  form  of  £uune,  peetilenee, 
disease :  -^  fdlfilled  in  the  Roman  empire  in  the  bloodshed,  famine^  and 
pestalence  that  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Dechiq,  GaUue,  JEmitiann^  Va- 
lerian, and  Gallianns,  A.  J>.  243-268. 

3.  The  opening  of  the  fifth  seal,  <Jh:  rL  9-11. 

ne  martyrs,    FuUffled  iii  the  Roman  emt>ire  in  the  perseoudons,  partion- 
larlj  in  the  time  of  Diocletian,  A.  D.  284^^04  :-^the  last  of  the  efforts  in 
the  Pagan  world  to  eztuigaiah  thtf  Ghriitista  naoie* 
3.  The  opening  of  the  sixth  seal,  ch.  yi.  12-17. 

Consternation  and  aJarm  as  tf  the  world  was  coming  to  anendr-^MAVLtd^ 
in  the  Roman  empire  in  the  threatening  inyasions  of  the  Goths  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Danube,  pressed'  on  by  the  Huns,  and  producing 
uniyersal  alarm  and  consternation,  A.  D.  365,  and  onwards. 


Intermediate  visloif  between  the*  opening,  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  seals.  A 
view  of  the  persecution  of  the  chnreh,  and  the  {^ory  of  the  saint«  in  ^heaven — 
designed  to  sustain  the  mind  in  the  midstof  so  much  |pIo<Hn^  and  to  furnish  the 
assnrance  that  innumerable  multitodes  of  men  would  be  brought  to  glory,  ch. 
yfi. 

(a)  The  impending  storm  of  wrath  that  seemed  to  threaten  universal  de- 
struction is  suspended  in  otd^r  tbat  the  servants  of  God  ^ght  be  sealed, 
cli.  vii.  1-3. 

(3)  The  sealing  process — ^indicating  the  preservation  of  the  church  in  these 
times  of  danger,  and  the  influences  that  would  designate  and  save  the 
true  pe<^le  of  God  in  all  time  to  come,  ch.  viL  4-8. 

(c)  A  vision  of  an  immense  host  before  the  throne,.gathered  out  of  all 
people  and  all  lands,  ch.  vii.  9-12. 

{d)  A  view  of  the  martyrs  who  would  be  ^ved: — a- view,  designed  to  give 
comfort  in  the  trials  that  would  come  upon  th^  people  ^  God  in  this 
world,  oh.  tiL  13,  14. 


(t)  A  yiew  of  the  liappinesf  of  hearen-^wlMro  all  infiiriiig- wHl  eease,  and 
all  tears  be  wiped  away,  eh.  viL  16-17. 
7.  The  opening  of  the  sdventh  seal,  eh.  viiL-^xL  1-18. 
Seyen  trumpets  giyen  to  seyen  aagelBio  soiind»  and  the  pcopaiatory  ar< 
rangements  for  sounding,  di.  yiiL  1-6. 


Two  series  of  events  referring  to  the  West  and  the  Bast  In  the  downfkll  of 
the  Roman  Empire. 

A.  Thk  Wk8t— to  the  ^  of  the  Western  empire— four  trumpets.  . 

(a)  The  first  trumpet  sounded,  di.  tiiL  7. 
The  tnyasion  of  the  Roman  Bmpir^  bj  Alavio,  king  of  the  Q9liu,A/i>, 
396-410. 

(6)  The  seeond  trumpet  sounded,  eh.  yiii.  8,  9. 
The  inyasion  of  the  Roman  Empire  by  Genserie,  king  of  the  Vandals, 
A.  D.  428-468. 

(e)  The  third  trumpet  sounded,  ch.  yUL  10, 11. 
The  inyasion  of  the  lEloman  Empire  by  Att)la»  king  of  the  Huns,  '  Seourge 
of  God,' A.  D.  433-463. 

{d)  The  fourth  trumpet  sounded,  oh.  yiii.  12,  13. 
The  final  conquest  of  Rome  and  the  Western  Empire  by  Odoaoer,  king 
of  the  Heruli,  A.  D.  476-490. 

B.  Thk  East — to  the  fail  of  the  Bastemf  Emplre^-two  trumpets,  ch.  ix. 

(e)  The  fifth  trumpet  sounded,  ch.  iz.  1-12.  / 

The  Mohammedans,  or  Saracens. 

•  ■  ■       .•       '  ■ 

(/)  The  sixth  trumpet  sounded,  oh.  iz.  13-19. 
The  Turkish  power. 

The  interyal  between  the  foil  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  the  sounding 
of  the  seyenth  trumpet^  eh.  iz.  20 — ti.  13. 

(«)  The  result  of  these  judgments,  ch.  20,  21. 
They  produce  no  change  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  world :  ^fulfilled 
^    in  the  state  of  the  Papal  world  after  the  conquest  of  Constantinople, 
and  before  the  Reformation. 

(6)  An  angel  Is  seen  descending  froiu  heayen  t^ith  emblems  of  mi^ty, 
joy,  and  peace,  ch.  z  :^fnlfilled  in  the  Reformation. 

1.  The  angel  with  the  rainbow  on  his  bead,  and  his  fhce  like  the  sun,  a 
proper  symbol  of  the  Reformation  as  a  ^ork  of  peac^  and  aoeom- 

panied  with  light  and  knowledge,  ch.  z.  1. 

2.  The  littie  book  ill  his  hand,  a  symbol  of  the  principal'  agent  in  the 
Reformation — a  hook  —  the  Bible,  ch.  z.  2;  ' 

3.  His  dying  with  a  loufi  yoice  —  symbolical  of  the  Reformation  as 
arresting^the  attention  of  the  nations,  ch.  z.  3. 

4.  The  seven  thunders — the  anathemas  of  Papal  Rome— the  thunder  t»f 
the  seven-hilled  eity,  eh.  z.  8. 
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6.  The  purpose  of  John  to  record  what  the  seTea  thunden  had  vttered, 
and  the  eommvid  not  to  write :  —  the  mutiUlEe  whieh  the  Reformers 
were  in  danger  of  ^akisgy  hj^egardlng  the  doctrine  of  the  PapMy  m 
the  tmth  of  God,  ch.  x.  4. 

0w  3h^  solemn  oath  of  the  wgel  that  the  time  pvedieted  weald  n<»l  th«a 
oceur,  but  would  ooeor  in  the  time  when  the  serenth  -angel  shoald 
sound  (ch.  z.  ^7): — fulfilled  in  the  antidipatlons  of  the  Relbrsers 
that  the  world  was  about  to  oome  to  an  end,  and  the  reigh  of  Christ 
ajvout  to  commence,  and  the  assurance  of  the  angel  that  thu  would 
not  iken  occur,  but  that  a  long  and  important  interral  must  take  place. 

7.  Tht  cpmmand  giyen  to  John  to  go  and  take  the  little  book  from  the 
hand  of  the  angel  (eh.  z.  8):— ftilfilled  in  the  delireiy  of  the  Bible 
again  to  the  church. 

8.  The  command  to  eat  it,  and  the  consequences  — sweet  In  the  mouth, 
^and  Intter  to  the  bdly  (ch.  z.  9, 10) : — the  eilbct  of  the  pure  word  of 

€k>d  On  the  soul  indicate^  by  the  one;  the  bitter  consequences.  In 
pwsecufion  and  opposition,  that  would  result  from  the  attempt  to  make 
the  tmth  known  to  the  world — indicated  by  the  other. 

0.  Hie  assurance  that  he  would  yet  prophesy  before  many  people,  ind 
nations,  and  tongues,  and  kings  (ch.  z.  10): — fulfilled  in  the  reetora- 
tion  of  preaching  in  the  church,  founded  on  the  Bible,  and  in  the  im- 
mediate and  ultimate  influence  of  the  Bible  in  making  the  gospel 
known  to  the  world. 

{c)  The  measuring  of  the  holy  city,  oh.  zi,  1,  2 : — the  determining  of  what , 
oonstitntedihe  true  church  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

(d)  The  two  witnesses,  <^.  zi.  3-18.    Those  who  bore  fkithfrd  testimony  to 
the  truth  in  all  Ihe  corruptions  of  the  church;  their  trials  and  their 
triumph: — ^fulfilled  in  the  succession  of  true  and  sincere  Ohristians  whom 
God  raised  up  from  time  to  time  to  testify  to  the  truth,    ^hey  would  be 
persecuted,  and  many  of  them  would  be  put  to  death ;  they  #onld  seem 
to  be  finally  silenced/ and  would  be  treated  with  great  indignity,  as  if 
their  dead   bodies    should   remain  unburied;    they  would,    howeyer, 
come  to  life  ilgain;  —  that  is,  at  the  time  of  thcReformation  they  would 
rise  and  testify  against^  the  corruptions  of  the  Papacy,  and  would  triumph 
OS  ff  th^y  ascended  Tisibly  and  gloriously  to  heayen. 
The  sounding  of  the  serenth  trumpet    The  final  triunHph  of  th6  church, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Gdd  in  the  orerthrow  of  all  its 
enemies,  ch.  zL  14-18.    This  ends  the  first  series  of  Tisions ;  aiid  this  ez- 
presses  in  general  terms  what  is  drawn  out  nioro  in  detiu!  in  the  nezt 
series  of  virions  (Part  V.),  enHMMcing  more  particnlarly  the  rise  |md  pro- 
gress of  Antichrist. 
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PART    FIFTH. 
fWM  cmmcH  nmaxAJULw;  rta  ksbm  or  AirricHiinr,  anb  tbs  effect  qp 

TMAt  lOBHIDABLB  FOWSB  OK  VH>  INVl)KKAL  HIStOKT  Of  THE  OHtTRCH, 

TO  in  timm  or  tas  orxBTHsoir  or  that  great  povbs,  and  the  tri- 

mfPRAKT  ESTABLISHXSKT  Or  THE  KINQDOH  Of  GOD,  CH.  ZI.  19,  XII-XX. 

A.  Gteamal  introdMtlon  to  tldi  botIm  of  TkleBfl,  dL  zL  19>  xE 
(1.)  A  new  TJwon  of  the  temple  of  Qod  opened  ia  kesraoi  efa.  xL  19. 
(2.)  A  repreeenMon  of  tilie  ehuroihy  vader  tke  image  of  A  beettttfol  woman, 

oh.  xa*  !• . 
(S.)  The  partiovlftr  thing  designed  to  be  represented — ;the  ebveh  alM>ut  to 

increase  and  to  fill  the  worlds  oh.  xii.  3. 
(L)  The  deadtj  hostility  of  Batan  to  the  ohnreh,  and  his  purpose  to  destroy 
it,  represented  by  a  great  red  dragon  waiting  to  destroy  the  man-ohild,  eh. 
zu. ;  3,  4. 
(5.)  The  ultimate  safety  of  the  ehnroh,  represented  by  the  child  caught  ap  to 

heaTen,  ch.  ziL  5. 
(6.)  The  fact  that  the  ohnroh  woold  be  a  long  time  obscure  and  hidden  -^ 

represented  by  the  woman  fleeing  intb  the  wilderness,  ch.  ziL  6.     . 
{%)  A  seenio  representation  of  the  great  contest  going  on  in  the  unlTozso 
about  the. church, — represented  by  a  conflict  in  heaven  between  Michael, 
the  Ibroteotor  of  the  ehnroli,  with  his  ang^els,  and  6«taa,  the  greal  enemy 
of  the  eharch,  with  his  angels,  oh.  zIL  7. 
(8)  The  ultimate  discomfiture  of  Satan,  reprteented  by  his  being  orercomd 

and  cast  out  of  heayeny  ch.  zii  8,  9.  .        - " 

(9.)  A  song  of  victory  in  view  of  this  triumph,  ch.  xlL  10, 11. 
{10.)  The  fikct  that  Satan  would  be  allowed^  for  a  liibited  time,  to  persecute 

the  church,  oh.  ziL  12, 13. 
(11.)  The  church  in  the  wUdemens,  clu  zii.  14-17. 
(a)  The  ohuroh  would  be  driven  into  obscurity— Bke  a  woman  fleeing  into 
a  desert— representing  the  condiUon  of  the  ^urch  while  the  Pi^MMy  , 
should  have  the  ascendency,  Tef.  14, 
(k)  The  church  would  still  be  preserved,  though  m-obsoioity — represented 

by  the  woman  nourished  by  some  unseen  poweif,  ver.  1^ 
(<)  Satan  would  still  rage  against  the  ehur«h^--represeitted  by  the  dragon 

pouring  forth  a  flood  of  waters  to  ovwwHelm  the  woman,  ver.  16. 
{d)  The  church  would  be  proteeted,  aaif  the  eaith  should  open  its  noiouth 
to  swallow  up  the  water — representing  the  interpositions  from  an  unez> 
peoted  quarter  in  delivering  the  church  from  its  perfls,  ver.  10. 
I  («)  The  wrath  of  Satan  against  the  remnant — ^representing  the  attempts  of 
the  Bapaoy  to  cut  off  individuals  when  open  and  general  persecution  no 
longer  raged,  ver.  17. 
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B.  The  tiro  bea«i0y  represeiitfaif  the  gmtiJb  peneentbig  power  te  the  iSbmek,  ek 
zuL 
(1.)  The  flni  beeet,  repreeentiaf  the  Bomen  ewil,  ifi  geewlar  power  thii  loa- 

taijued  the  PtpMj  in  iti  eveer  of  peneeutteii,  eh.  xfiL  1~19. 
(2.)  The  second  heasty  repreienting  the  Pspal  etxSHittHkti  power  •-^giTfaif 

life  to  the  former,  mad  perpetiurtfaig  iti  hiilnenoe  on  the  eerth,  eh.  zttl. 

11-18. 

0.  A  representation  designed,  under  a  sttocession  of  symbols,  to  cheer  and 
sustain  the  chnroh  in  its  present  and  prospectiTe  trials,  with  the  assurance  of 
its  final  triumph,  and  the  ultimate  destruction  of  all  its  foes,  ch.  zIt. 
(1.)  A  yision  of  the  redeemed  in  heayen,  triumphant  and  rcjoidng;,  rs.  1-A. 
(2.)  The  ultimate  spread  of  tiie  gospel  through  sll  the  world,  vs.  6, 7. 
(3.)  The  fall  of  Babylon,  tiie  great  anti-ehristian  power,  yer.  8. 
(4.)  The  final  oYcrthrow  of  all  the  upholdert  of  that  a^ti-christian  power, 

▼8.  »-12. 
(»w)  The  Messed  iftate  of  those  who  should  die  in  the  Lord  hi  any  tiaie» 

wheCher  of  perseentioB  at  poaoe,  irer.  18. 
(6.)  The  consummation  of  all  things — the  final  triumph  of  the  ehureh^  and 

the  orerlhrow'of  the  wicked^  ys.  14-20. 

(a)  The  great  harrest  of  the  world  by  the  Son  of  Qod— the  gathering  in 
of  the  righteous^  ts.  14-18. 

(h)  The  finad  dyeithrow  and  destmetion  Of  the  wieked^  ▼••  17-20. 

B.  Preparatioh  for  the  final  judgment  on  the  beast  and  hiis  image,  ch.  zr. 

(e)  A  new  wonder  is  seen  In  heaven;  seyen  angels  appear,  haying  the  soTon 
last  plagues,  to  fill  up  or  complete  the  wrath  of  Qod,  yer.  1. 

(I)  Those  who  in  former  times  had  suffered  from  persecution  by  the  power 
represented  by  the  beast^  but  who,  in  the  midst  of  trial  and  temptation, 
had  muntained  their  fiuth  steadfast,  now  appear  to  celebrate  with  a  song 
of  yietory  the  prospectiye  downfkH  of  the  great  foe,  ys.  2-4. 

(e)  Anangemento  «ade  for  ezeeutiag  the  wrath  of  God.  Thii  temple  is  open 
in  heayen;  aeren  angels  eome  out  hamg  the  seYoa  laet  plagues  |  one  of 
the  four  liying  crojtwres  gives  oommatid  to  them  to  go  and  ezeente  tiie 
diyine  purpose,  presenting  serea  golden  howls  full  of  the  wrath  of  God; 
the  temple  is  forthwith  fiBed  with  smoke,  preyenting  all  aoeess  to  the  Mercy- 
seaty  aaid  indicating  that  tho  cUyiae  pnrpose  was  inexorable,  ys.  5^8^ 

B.  The  ezeeution  of  the  purpose,  ch.  zyi.         . 
(1.)  The  first  vial,  i^s.  1,  2.     lliO  fitet  Mow  Itmdc  on  the  Papacy  in  the 

French  fierolution* 
(2.)  The  second  yial,  yer.  8i   The  soe^  of  Mood  attd  ovnage  hi  that  Beyo- 

lution. 
(8.)  The  third  yial,  ys.  4-7.  The  edamiiies  brought  by  the  Freneb  inyasions 

upon  the  countries  where  the  meet  bleody  perseeutiOBS  had  been  waged— 

the  North  of  Italy. 
(4.)  The  (burth  ylal,  ys.  8,  9.    The  oyertnming  qf  the  goyemmenis  that  sue- 


tained.tiie  Papal  pow«r»  in  the  wan  eoiiseqnait  on  (he  freneh  Reyoln- 
tion. 

(6.)  The  fifth  yial,  tb.  10, 11.  The  direct  aKsault  on  the  l^pal  power;  the 
eaptare  of  the  Pope  hixnael^  and  the  temp^irary  entire  utbjugation  of  Borne 
by  the  French  anna.  ^  . 

(60  The  sixth  riaJ,  tb*  12-1<$.  The  decline  of  theXnrMeh  powers  the 
rapid  extenaion  of  the  gospel  in  the  Slast ;  the  rallying  of  the  stretngth  of 
PagSAism,  Mohaminedanism,  and  Romanism  —  represented  by  the  three 
frogs  that  came  out  of  the  month  of  the  dragon,  the  beas^  and  the  false 
prophet;  the  preparation  of  those  powers  as  if  for  some  great  oonflicty  and 
the  decisive  straggle  between  the  church  and  its  foes,  as  tf  the  issue  were 
staked  on  a  single  battle — in  Armageddon. 

(7.)  The  seventh  rial,  vs.  17-21.  The  complete  and  final  overthrow  of  the 
Papal  power,  as  tf  in  a  tremendous  storm  of  hail,  lightning,  and  thunder* 
accompanied  with  an  earthquake.  ^ 

T.-  A  particular  description  of  the  judgment  on  thia  fomi4ahle  aaU-ohiisiiaii 
power,  under  a. new  image  of  an  harlot  (oh*  zrii),  in  the  form  of  an  exptanu* 
tory-  EptMode, 
(1.)  Introduction  to  the  Episode*— the  vision  of  the  woman  stttSng  on  many 

waters,  vs.  1-^. 
(2.)  A  particular  description  of  the  anti-christian  pow«r  refnTOd  to,  under  the 

image  of  ui  abandoned  and  gaily>att&«d  woman^  vs.  3-^. 
(8.)  A  particular  explanation  of  what  Is  designed  to  be  represented  by  the 
image  of  the  scarlet-colored  woman,  vs.  7-18. 
(a)  The  angel  promises  to  explain  it,  ver.  7. 

(fr)  A  symbolical  representation  of  the  design  of  th^  vision,  vs.  8-14. 
(c)  A  more  literal  statement  of  what  is  meant,  vis.  15-18.    The  whole  de- 
signed to  characterize  Papal  Borne,  and  to  describe  the  manner  of  its  rise 
and  the  means  of  its  ultimate  destruction. 

0.  A  description  of  the  efeet  of  that  judgment  in  pouring  out  ihe  seventh  vial 
on  that  formidable  anti-christian  power,  under  tiie  image  of  a  rieh^  and  lazn- 
xions  city :' — a  forther  explanatory  Efnsode,  ch.  zviil. 
^1.)  A  vision  of  an  angel  coming  from  heaven,  vs.  1-$. 
(2.)  A  warning  voice  calling  on  thepeo^e  of  0oA  to  eome  ont  of  the  mystical 

Babylon,  and  not  to  partake  of  her  sin  and  her  doom,  vs.  4-8. 
(3.)  Lamentation  over  her  fate: — 

(«)  By  kings,  that  had  Uved  d^icately  with  her,  vs.  9, 10. 

(h)  By  merchants  that  had  been  enriched  by  her,  vs.  11-1^. 

(c)  By  mariners  that  had  traflioked  with  her,  vp.  17-«19. 
(4.)  Bt^oicing  over  her  &te,  ver.  20. 
(5.)  The  final  destruction  of  the  mystical  Babylon-<^he  Papal  power — repre- 

aented  by  a  millstone  caat  by  an  angel  into  the  sea»  vs.  21-24, 

H.  A  fiirther  epitodieal  npr^entation  of  the  elTeets  that  would  restilt  from  ihe 


ANALT8I6.  xir 

6&  of  the  powers  that  oppoied  the  rdgn  of  {he  Son  of  God  aitd  the  iatro* 
dnetiou  of  the  Millennimo,  with  sa  aooount  of  the  fbial  destmotioii  of  thoM 
powers,  ch.  six. 

(1.)  A  hymn  of  the  he*teii2^  hosts  la  yiew  ef  the  destnieticn  of  the  mystieit 
Bahylon,  ts.  1-7. 

(a)  A  Toioe  of  many  people  in  heareni  shouting  Hallehgah,  ys.  1,  2» 
(6)  The  sound  echoed  and  repeated  as  the  smoke  of  her  torment  asoendsy 

yer.  3. 
(je)  The  four  and  twenty  elders,  and  the  fonr  living  creatnres  vnite  in  the 

song,  yer.  4. 
(<|)  A  yoice  heard  oommandittg  them  to  praise  God,  yer.  6. 
(e)  The  mighty  shout  of  HaUeln^ah  eohoed  and  repeated  from  unnnmhered 
hosts,  ys.  0,  7. 
(2.)  The  marriai^e  of  the  Lamb  as  the  reason  of  this  increased  joy,  yp.  8,  9. 
(3.)  John,  oyercome  with  this  seene,  and  fiUed  with,  raptorous  joy  in  yiew  of 
the  final  triumphs  of  the  ohuroh,  prostrates  himself  before  the  angel  to  wor- 
.  ship  him,  yer.  IQ. 
(4.)  The  final  conquest  oyer  the  beast  and  the  fhlse  prophet,  ys.  11-21. 
(a)  A  description  of  the  conqueror — the  Son  of  God — as  he  goes  forth  to 

yictory,  attended  by  the  armies  of  heayen,  ys.  11-10. 
(6)  An  angel  is  seen  standing  in  the  sun,  calling  on  aU  the  fowls  of  heayen 
to  eome  to  the  great  feast  prepared  for  them  in  the  destruction  of  the 
sinemies  of  God,  ys.  17,  18. 
(«)  The  final  war,  ys.  19-^21.  The  beast  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  and 
their  armies  gather  together  for  the  battle;  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet 
taken,  and  oast  into  the  lake  that  bums  with  fire  and  brimstone ;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  enemies  of  the  church  slain.  The  last  enemy  of  the  church 
on  earth  is  destroyed,  and  the  way  is  prepared  for  its  uniyersal  tilnmph. 

L  The  ICUennial  period  andtibe  final  lodgment,  oh.  zz.' 

(1.)  The  binding  Of  Satan,  ys.  1-^. 

(3.)  The  Millennium,  ys.  4-0.  Thrones  are  placed  a$  if.  there  were  to  be  a 
judgment;  the  spirit,  of  the  mariyrs  and  saints  is  reyiyed  again  at  if  they 
were  raised  i^m  the  dead,  and  lived  again  on  the  earth ;  Satan  is  confined, 
and  the  church  ei^oys  a  state  of  repose  and  prosperity,  for  the  period  of  a 
thousand  years. 

(3.)  The  release  of  Satan  for  a  little  time,  vs.  7,  8.  After  the  thousand  years 
are  expired,  lie  is  permitted  to  go  forth  again  among  the  nations,  and  to 
awaken  a  new  form  of  hostility  to  Christ  and  the  church. 

(4.)  The  final  oyerthrow,  subjugatioi^  Mid  punishment  of  Satan  and  these  op-; 
posing  hosts,  and  the  final  triumph,  therefore,  of  the  church,  vs.  7,  8. 

(5.)  The  final  judgment  on  ail  mankind,  r$^  11-15.  All  the  dead  are  raised ; 
the  sea  giyes  up  its  dead ;  death  and  Hades  giye  up  their  dead,  and  a  solemn 
and  just  judgment  is  pronounced  on  all  mankind,  and  the  wicked  are 
consigned  to  t^e  lake  of  fire. 
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PART  SIXTR 

rBM  HKAIi  OONDinOMP  OF  THC  JtlORTCOUB  —  THE  AT  ATI  OT  rUTURE  BLEBS- 

t 

EDNSS8,  CH4.  XXI.  XXII.  1-5, 

(1.)  A  yvdaa  of  tlie  saw  h«it«iu  a^i  Mw  Afirth,  m  Uia  ftiiftl  »1M«  of  the 

righteoni,  ch.  zzL  L 
(2. ) ,  That  blessed  fatore  abo^  r«piesente4  Q^te  the  imnge  of  a  b^utifbl  eitj 

descending  from  heaTen*  oh.  zxL  2-4. 
(3.)  A  partioular  desonptlon  of  the  oi|py»  ^  ^fafi.flmd  «bode  of  Urn  righteou-^ 

its  genend  i^pewcance,  its  wajas»  itf  gato^i  Its  fo«nd»tMiii%  iM  .4i«e,  it*  light, 

its  inmatosy  ^e.,  oh.  zzi.  9-27. ;  xxii.  1-5. 

PART  SEVENTH. 

THE  EPILOOVB,  OR  CONCLUSION,  CH.  XXH.  jM!0. 


y 


(o)  A  solemn  deolaEii,tion  ^lat  the  things  roToaled  in  this  book  ve  tnie^  ▼■.  8, 7. 

(ti)  The  effeet  of  those  revehiUons  on  John^  ts.  8|  DL       . 

(e)  A  oommand  not  to  seal  np  whitt  hftd  been  leToaledy  Tec.  10. 

(d)  The  nnohangei^ble  condition  of  the  tighteoqs  sod  thorwioked  in  the  ftitnre 
state,  YS.  li,  15. 

{e)  The  blessedness  of  those  vho  hiiTe  p  right  to  enter  in:^  thff  Holj  City, 
Tor.  15.  ^      . 

(/)  Jesos  declares  hims^  to  be  author  of  all  these  reTeUtiea<|»  rer.  H. 

(g)  The  free  inTitations  of  the  gospel  to  all  men,  yer.  17. 

{h)  A  solemn  ii^anctiofli  not  to  chvige  any  thing  that  had  been  written  in 
this  book,  TS.  18, 19. 

(«')  The  assurance  of  tiie  Sayionr  tiiat  he  wonld  eeiM  qiiieUy,  and  ihe  joyoos 
assent  of  John  to  this,  and  prayer  thi^  it  migfat  oeenri  Ttr.  St. 

(J)  The  benediction,  ver.  U. 
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CHAPTER  J. 

THE  Reyelation  of  J^sas  Ohrist, 
which  God  gaye  unto  him,  to 
show  unto  his  servants  things  which 

CHAPTEB  I. 

AKAI.TSI8  OF  THE  CHAPTER. 

This  chapter  contains  a  general  Intro- 
duction to  the  whole  book,  and  oom- 
pruea  the  following  parts : — 

L  The  aanooncement  that  the  object 
of  the  book  is  to  record  a  feyelation 
which  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ  had  ma^e 
of  important  events  which  were  shortly 
to  occur,  and  which  were  signified  by  ui 
angel  to  the  author — John,  ys.  1-4*  A 
Uessing  is  pronounced  on  him  who  should 
read  and  understand  the  book>  and  spe- 
cial attention  is  directed  to  it  because 
the  time  was  at  hand  when  the  pre* 
dieted  erent  would  occur. 

n.  Ssdntatibn  to  the  seyen  churches 
of  Asifty  Ts.  4-8.  To  tiiose  churches,  it 
would  seem  from, this,  the  book  was  ori- 
ffntJlj  dedicated  or  addressed,  and  two 
of  the  chf^ters  (II.  and  TIT.)  refer  ex- 
dnnrely  to  th^m.  Among  them  evi- 
dently  tiie  author  had  resided  ^ver.  9), 
and  the  whole  book  was  doubtless  dent 
to  them,  and  committed. to  their  keeping. 
In  this  salutation,  the  author  wishes  for 
themgrAce,  mercy, and peaee  froqi  ''hhi^ 
whieh  isy  and  which  was,  and  which  is 
to  eottie" — the  original  fountain  of  all 
light  and  truth — ^referring  to  the  Father; 
"from  the  seyen  spirits  which  are  before 
the  throne" — referrixig  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
(see  Note  on  rer.  4)j,  by  .whom  all  grace 
is  oonunnnicated  to  men ;  and  from  the 
Lord  Jesus  CShriat*  by  whom  the  revehU 
tion  is  imparted.  As  it  is  his  revelation; 
as  it  is  demgned  peculiarly  to  glorify 
him;  and  as  it  predicts  the  final  triumph 
of  his  reH^on,  the  author  appends  to  this^ 
reference  to  him  a  special  ascription  of 
praise,  ts.  5-8.  He  refers  to  the  great 
work  which  he  had  done  for  his  people 
in  redeeming  them,  and  making  them 
kings  and  priests  to  God;  ha  assures 
those  to  whom  he  wrote  tnat  he  would 
eome  in  gloiy  to  the  world  again,  and 
that  all  eyes  would  see  him ;  and  he  re- 
presents the  Redeemer  himself  as  ap- 
plying to  his  own  person  a  Utle«—'' Alpha 
and  Omega" — "  tiie  beginning  and  the 


must  shortly  come  to  pass;  and  he 
sent  and  signifieif  U  by  his  angel 
nnto  his  servant  John: 


ending" — whieh  indicates  his  exalted 
nature,  and  his  supreme  anthori^.   . 

III.  The  commission  of  the  writer;  or 
his  imthority  for  thus  addxessing  the 
ohmrohes  of  Asia,  ts.  0-20.  His  antho* 
rity  to  do  this  is  deriyed  from  the  Iket 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  had  appeared  to  him 
personally  in  his  ezile>  and  had  diraoted 
him  to  reyeal  what  he  saw  in  yision,  and 
to  send  it  to  those  churches. — The  state- 
ment of  this  eommission  is  made  as  im- 
pressive as  it  well  could  be.  (a)  The 
writer  was  an  exile — banished  to  a  lonely 
island  on  account  of  the  common  faitb^ 
veir.  9.  (6)  On  the  day  of  Ohristian  rest 
—  the  day  set  apart  to  the  memory  of 
the  Saviour,  and  which  he  sacredly  ob* 
starved  in  his  solitude  as  holy  time-- 
when  m  the  spirit  of  calm  oontempla- 
tion  on  ih%.  truths  appropriate  to  this 
day,  he  suddenly  heard  the  ydee  of  his 
Redeemer,  like  a  trumpet^  commanding 
him  to  record  what  he  saw,  and  to  send 
it  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  vs.  10, 
U.  (e)  Then  follows  (vs.  13-ia)  a  mag- 
nificent description  of  the  appearance  of 
the  Saviour,  as  he  appeared  in  his  glory. 
He  is  sqen  standing  In  the  midst  of  seven 
golden  oaadlesticks ;  clothed  in  a  long 
white  robe ;  girded  with  a  girdle  of  gold} 
his  hair  white,  his  eyes  like  a  flame, of 
fire,  his  £Mt  likA  brass,  and  his  voice  like 
the  roariitg  itf  mighty  waters.  In  his 
hand  are  seven  stan^  and  from  his  mouth 
goes  a  sharp  sword,  aad  lus  countenance 
&iike  the  sun  in  the  frdl  splendor  of  its 
shining.  Johki  falls  at  his  feet  as  if  he 
wore  dead;  and  the  Saviour  lays  his 
right  hand  upon  him^  and  animates  him 
with  thOi  assurance  that  though  he  had 
himself  been  dead  he  is  now  alive,  and 
would  forever  Uvc^,  and  that  he  has  the 
keys  of  heiU  «nd  death,  {d)  Then  fol- 
lows the  commission  itself,  vs.  19,  20* 
He  was  to  make  a  reoord  of  the  things 
which-  he  saw.  He  was  especially  to 
unfold  the  meaning  of  the  seven  stars 
which  he  saw  in  the  right  hand  of  the 
Saviour,, and  of  the  seven  golden  can- 
dlesticks,  as   refening   to   the   seven 
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chnrobeff  of  Alia  Mino^ ;  and  was  th«n 
to  describe  the  series  of  \ision8  which 
pertained  to  the  future  history  and  des- 
U117  of  the  ehnroh  at  large. 

.  In  the  scene  represented  in  this  chap- 
ter, there  is  some  imagery  which  would 
be  suggested  by  the  arrangen&ents  in  the 
temple  at  Jerusaleni,  and  it  has  beon 
supposed  (Blliotty  L  72,  73)  that  the  ri- 
sion  was  laid  there,  and  that  Christ  is 
represented  as  walking  among  the  sey^n 
lamps  '<  habited  as  the  ancient  High 
Priest"    Bat  the  yision  is  not  suoh  an 
one  as  would  hare  been  presented  in  the 
holy  place  li;  the  temple.    In  that  place 
there  was  but  one  lamp-stand,  with  seven 
sconces ;  here,  there  were  seren  separate 
lamp-stands:  —  there    were    there    no 
**  stars,"  and  the  restments  of  the  Jewish 
High  Priest  were  not  those  in  which  the 
Sayiour  is  represented  as  appearing.    He 
had  no  mitre,  no  ephod,  no  breast-pUte, 
and  no  eenser.    The  object  was  not  to 
renresent  Christ  as  a  priest,  or  as  super- 
seding the  Jewish  high  priest;   but  to 
represent  him  with  costume  appropriate 
to  the   Son  of  God — as  having  been 
raised  from  the  dead,  and  received  to 
the  glory  of  heaven.    His  vestments  are 
neither  tiiose  of  a  prophet,  a  king,  nor  a 
priest:  not  with  such  garments  as  the 
>ncient  prophets  woro;  nor  with  crown 
and  sceptre  such  as  monarchs  bear  \  nor 
yet  with  tho  iisual    habiliments  of  a 
priest    He  appears  ta  the  Son  of  God, 
irrespective  of  the  offices  that  he  bears, 
and  oomes  as  the  glorified  Head  of  the 
Ghttrch  to  deelare  his  will  in  regard  to 
the  seven  churches  of  Asia*  and  te  dis- 
close the  fUtute  for  the  guidance  and 
eomfort  of  his  church  at  large.     The 
scene  appears  to  be  laid  at  P&tmos,  and 
the  apostle  in  the  vision  of  the  Saviour 
does  not  appear  to  have  regarded  himself 
as  transferred  to  any  other  place.    The 
view  wbieh  is  to  be  kept  before  the  mind 
in  the  deseription  of  '^the  things  that 
are"  (chs.  ii.  iii.),  is  that  of  seven  burn- 
ing lamps,  and  the  Son  of  God  standing 
among  them.    Thus,  amidst  these  lamps 
representing  the  churches,  he  dictates 
to  the  a|k>sUtf  what  he  shall  write- to  the 
churches ;  thus  witii  seven  stars  in  his 
hand,  representing  the  angels  of  the 
churches,  he  dictates  what  shall  be  said 
to  them.     Is  It  unnatural  to  suppose 
that  the  position  of  those  lamps  might 
have  been  arranged  in  the  Vision  in  ift 
flumnjBr   resembtibug    the   geographical 


position  of  the  ohnrches  theaiselves  ?  If 
so,  the  scene  would  be  more  signifioanfcy 
and  more  soblime. 

1.  Th€  Sevdatum  rf  Jesu$  Christ. 
This  is  evidently  a  title  or  caption  of  tho 
whole  bo<^i  and  is4e8igned  to  comprise 
the  substance  of  tho  whole ;  for  all  that 
the  book  contains  would  be  embraced  in 
the  general  declaration  that  it  is  a  Reve- 
lation of  Jesus  Christ    Tho  word  ren- 
dered Sevdation — 'AwoK^vdfis — ^whenco 
we  have  derived  our  word  Apocalypse — 
means   properiy  an  uncovering;   that 
is,  nakedness — ^from  'owo«aX<JTr«— -to  un- 
cover.   It  would  apply  to  any  thing 
which  had  been  covered  up  so  as  to  be 
hidden  from  the  view — as  by  a  veil  j  by 
darkness;  in  an  ark  or  chesty  and  theki 
made  manifest  by  removing  the  cover- 
ing.    It  comes  then  to  be  used  in  the 
sense  of  disclosing  or  revealing,  by  re^ 
moving  the  veil  of  darkness  or  ignorance. 
"  There  is  nothing  ootered  that  shall  not 
be  revealed."    It  may  be  applied  to  the 
disclosing  or  manifesting  of  any  thing 
which  was  before  obscure  Or  unknown. 
This  may  be  done  (a)  by  instruction  in 
regard  to  that  which  wa^  before  obscure ; 
that  is,  by  statements  of  what  was  un- 
known before  the  statements  were  made, 
as  in  Luke  ii  3!2,  where  it  is  sud  that 
Christ  would  be  "a  light  to  lighten  the 
Gentiles"— 0Sj  ets  AvoKdXor^iv  t^vUvf — or 
when  it  is  applied  to  the  divine  mys- 
teries, purposes,    or    doctrines,    before 
obscure  or  unknown,  but  made  clear  by 
light  revealed  in  the  Gospel,  Rom.  xvi. 
25  J  1  Cor.  ii.  10,  xiv.  6  j  Eph.  iii.  5  (6). 
By  tho  event  itself;  as  the  manifestation 
of  the  wrath  of  God  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment will  disclose  the  true  nature  of  his 
wrkth.     ''After  tiiy  hardness  and  im- 
penitent heart  treasurest  up  to  thyself 
wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath,  and 
revdation  of  the  righteousjud^pment  of 
God>"  Rom.  ii.  5.    "  For  the  earnest  ex- 
pectation of  the  creature  waiteth  for  the 
manife8tatiiin{Qr.i  revelation)  of  the  sons 
of  G'od,"  (Rom.  viii  19),  that  is,  tUl  it 
shall  be  manifest  by  the  event  what  they 
who  are  the  children  of  God  are  to  be. 
In  this  sense  the  word  is  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  second  advent  or  appearing 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christy  as  disclosing 
him  in  his  glory,  o^  showing  what  he 
truly  is:— 2  Thess.  i.  7,  "  When  the  Lord 
shfdl  be  revealed" — h  rj  iroKdXo^lu — 
in  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ   1  Cor. 
i.  7,  "  Waiting  iot  the  coming"  (the  re- 
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Tel«tl<ni— T^  Awir4iK9'^tv)  of  e«r  Lord 
JeetiB  Christ."  1  Peter,  i.  7,  « At  the  op- 
peartiiff"  (Gr.,  reoelatwK)  "of  Jesus 
Christ.^'  See  also  1.  Pet.  !▼.  13,  <'  When 
his  glory  shall  be  revealed"  (c).  It  is 
used  In  the  sense  of  making  known  what 
is  to  come  whether  by  words,  signs,  or 
lymboii — as  if  a  veil  were  lifted  from 
that  which  is  hidden  from  human  yision, 
or  which  is  cotered  by  the  darkness  of 
the  unknown  fhture.  This  is  called  a 
revelation,  because  the  knowledge  of  the 
erent  is  in  fact  made  known  to  the 
world  by  him  who  alone  can  see  it,  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  he  pleases  to  em- 
ploy, though  many  of  the  terms  or  the 
symbols  may  be,  from  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  obscure ;  and  though  their  foil 
meaning  may  be  disclosed  only  by  the 
erent.  It  is  in  this  sense,  eyidenfly, 
that  the  word  is  used  here  ,*  and  in  HbAn 
sense  that  it  is  more  commonly  employed 
when  we  speak  of  a  revelation.    Thus 

the  word  nS3  ig^)  is  used  in  Amos 

iiL  7:  "Surely  the  Lord  God  will  do 
nothing  but  he  reyealeth  his  secret  unto 
his  scTFants."  So  Job  zxziiL  16,  "  Thus 
he  openeth  (marg.,  reveale^h,  or  im- 
enerelh,   Heb.  hSD  the  ears  of  tainnf 

that  is,  in  a  dream)  he  discloses  to  their 
ears  his  truth  before  concealed  or  nn* 
known.  Comp.  Ban.  it  22,  28,  29,  z.  1. 
Beutb  xzix.  29.  These  ideas  enter  into  the 
word  as  used  in  the  passage  before  us. 
The  idea  is  that  of  a  disclosare  of  on  ex- 
traordinary character,  beyond  the  mere 
ability  of  man,  by  a  special  communi- 
eatiott  from  hearen.  This  is  manifest, 
not  only  from  the  usual  meaning  oi  <iiis 
word,  but  by  the  word  prophecy,  in  rer. 
3,  and  by  all  the  arrangements  oy  which 
these  things  were  made  known.  The 
ideas  which  would  be  naturally  con- 
Teyed  by  the  use  of  this  word  in  this 
connection  are  two :  (1)  that  there  was 
something  which  was  before  hidden, 
obsenrey  or  unknown,  and  (2)  that  this 
was  so  disclosed  by  these  communi- 
cations as  to  be  seen  or  known.  The 
things  hidden  or  unknown  were  those 
which  pertained  to  the  future ;  the  me- 
thod of  disclosing  them  was  mainly  by 
symbols.  In  the  Greek,  in  this  passage, 
^e  article  is  wanting-— *airoicaXvt^i$ — ti 
Eerelation,  not  ^  the  Revelation.  This 
is  omitted  because  it  is  the  title  of  a 
hooky  and  because  llie  use  of  the  article 
mSoAt  imply  that  this  was  the  oiily  re- 
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velatlon,  exeluding  other  books  rf«imt«y 
to  be  a  revelation;  or  it  might  imply 
soSne  previous  mentioa  of  the  book,  or 
knowledge  of  it  in  the  reader.  The 
simple  meaning  is,  that  this  was  **« 
Revelation  ,*"  it  was  only  a  part  of  the 
Revelation  which  God  has  given  to 
mankind. 

The  phrase  "the  Revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ,*'  might,  so  far  as  Hie  construc- 
tion of  the  language  is  concerned,  refer 
either  to  Christ  as  the  subject  or  object. 
It  might  either  mean  that  Christ  is  the 
object  revealed  in  this  book,  and  that  its 
great  purpose  is  to  make  him  known—- 
and  so  the  phrase  is  understood  in  ths 
commentary  called  Ryponoia  (New  York, 
1844) ;  or  it  may  mean  that  this  is  a  re- 
velaUon  which  Christ  makee  to  man- 
kind— that  is,  it  is  his  in  the  sense  that 
he  communicates  it  to  the  world.  Thai 
this  latter  is  the  meaning  here  is  clear, 
(1)  because  it  is  expressly  said  in  this 
verse  that  it  was  a  revelation  which  God 
gave  to  him ;  {2)  because  it  Is  said  that 
It  pertains  to  tnings  whidi  must  shortly 
come  to  pass ;  and  (3)  because,  in  &oty 
the  revelation  is  a  disclosure  of  eesnfs 
which  were  to  happen,  azid  not  of  tiie 
person  or  Work  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
%.  Which  God  gate  unto  him.  Which 
God  imparted  or  communicated  to  Jestts 
Christ.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
representations  every  where  made  in  the 
scriptures,  that  God  is  the  original  foun- 
tain of  truth  and  knowledge,  and  that» 
whatever  was  the  originial  oBlgnity  of  the 
Son  of  God,  there  was  a  mediatorial 
dependence  on  the  Father.  See  John,  v. 
19,  20 :  "Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you. 
The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself,  but 
what  he  seeth  the  Father  do ;  for  what- 
soever he  doeth,  then  also  doeth  the  Son 
likewise.  For  the  Father  loveth  the 
Son,  and  ihoweth  him  {StUwaiv  ahri^)  all 
things  diat  himself  doeth.'*  John  vii 
16 :  "My  doctrine  is  not  mine,  but  his 
that  sent  me."  John  viii.  28 :  "As  my 
Father  haHi  taught  me  {Hiiafi  fie),  I 
speak  these  things."  John  xii.  49 :  "For 
I  have  not  spoken  of  myself;  but  the 
Father  which  sent  me,  he  gave  me  A 
commandment,  what  I  should  say,  and 
what  I  should  speak."  See  ^o  John 
xiv.  10,  xva.  r,  8.  Matt.  xi.  27.  Mark 
xiiL  81  Tlie  same  mediatoriil  depend- 
ence the  apostlo  teaches  us  stQl  suodsts 
tn  heaven  in  hi*  s^oriiied  state,  and  wUl 
continiie  until  he  has  sabdued'  idl  thbgb 
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(1  Oor.  24-28),  and  heaoe,  0¥«n  in  that 
■tate,  he  is  represented  as  reoeiving  the 
Beydation  from  the  Father  to  eomma- 
nioate  it  to  men.  ^  To  thaw  unio  his  ier- 
vanta.  That  is,  to  his  people ;  to  Chris^ 
tia&s,  often  represented  as  the  servants 
of  God  or  of  Christ  1  Pet.  it  16.  Ber. 
IL  20,  yiL  8,  six.  2,  xziL  3.  It  is  tnie 
that  the  word  is  sometimes  applied  hy 
WSJ  of  eminenee  to  the  prophets  (1 
Chron.  yi.  49,  Dan.  yi.  20),  and  to  the 
aposUea  (Rom.  L  1,  GaL  L 10,  PhiL  L  1, 
l^tas  L  1,  James  i  1);  but  it  is  also 
applied  to  the  mass  of  Christians,  and 
^ere  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  so  understood  here.  The  book  was 
sent  to  the  chnrches  of  Asia,  and  was 
elearlj  designed  for  general  use;  and 
the  contents  of  the  book  were  evidently 
intended  for  the  ohnrches  of  the  Re- 
deemer, in  all  ages  and  lands.  Comp. 
yer.  3.  The  word  rendered  to  shew 
•—jcT^ac^— commonly  denotes  to  point 
ont;  to  cause  to  see;  to  present  to  the 
sight;  and  is  a  word  eminently  appro- 
priate here,  as  what  was  to  be  revealed 
was,  in  general,  to  be  presented  to  t^e 
siM  by  sensible  tokens  or  symbols. 

S  Things  which  must  shortly  come  to  pass. 
ot  all  the  things  that  will  occur,  but 
such  as  it  was  deemed  of  importance  for 
his  people  to  be  made  acquainted  with. 
Kor  is  it  certunly  impUed  that  all  the 
things  that   are  communicated  would 
shorUy  come  to  pass,  or  would  soon  oc- 
cur.   Some  of  them  might  perhaps  lie 
in  the  distant  future,  and  still  it  might 
be  true  that  there  were  those  wMch 
were  revealed  in  connexion  with  them, 
which  would  soon  occur.     The  word 
rendered  f'Mtn^s"  —  i — is  a  pronoun, 
and   might   be    rendered  what :    "  he 
showed  to  his  servants  what  things  were 
about  to  occur;"  not  implying  that  he 
showed  aU  the  things  that,  would  hap- 
pen, but  such,  as  he  judged  to  be  needful 
that  his  people  should  know.   The  word 
would  naturally  embrace  those  things 
which,  in  the  circumstances,  were  most 
desirable  to  be  known.     The   phrase 
j^ndered  ''must  come  to  pass,' — ^ei  yc- 
yMat  —  would  imply  more  than  mere 
l^itnrity.    The  word  used — 6tt — means 
£^  needs,  there  is  need  of,  and  implies  that 
>|yere  is  some  kind  of  necessity  that  the 
^ent  should  occur.   That  necessity  may 
liberalise  from  the  felttoant  of  any  thing, 
^g  where  it  is  absent^  or  T^anting,  Xen. 
^jfT'  ^  10|  ib.  t,  6,  9}  or  from  the  na- 


ture of  the  case,  or  from  a  sense  of  dnty^- 
as  Matt  xvi.  21,  ^  Jesus  began  to  show 
to  his  disciples  that  he  must  go  (itl 
iwtX^tv)  to  Jerusalem,"  oomp.  Matt. 
xxvi  36 ;  Mach.  xlv.  31 ;  Luke,  it  49  ; 
or  the  necessity  may  exists  because  « 
thing  is  right  and  just,  meuiing  that  it 
o^ght  to  be  done,  as  Luke  xiiL  14, 
*^  There  are  six  days  in  which  men  ought 
to  work"-— JM  ifyi^w^ai;  Luke  xiiL  16, 
"And  ought  net  this  woman  {otK  Usi) 
whom  Satan  hath  bound,  Ac.,  be  loosed 
from  the  bond,"  (oomp.  Mark  xiiL  14; 
John  iv.  20 ;  Acts  v.  29,  11 ;  Tim.  IL  6  ; 
Matt  viiL  33 ;  xxv.  27);  or  tiie  necessity- 
may  be  that  it  is  conformable  to  tha 
divme  arrangement,  or  is  made  neces- 
sary by  divine  appointment,  as  in  John 
iii  14:  "As  Moses  lifted  up  the  ser- 
pent in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must 
list)  the  son  of  man  be  lifted  up ;"  John 
XX.  9,  "for  as  yet  they  know  not  tJi^ 
Scriptures,  that  he  must  (iti)  rise  again 
fr^m  the  dead."  Comp.  Acts  iv.  12;  xiv. 
22,  et  al.  In  the  passage  before  us,  it  is 
implied,  that  there  was  some  necessity 
that  the  things  referred  to  should  occur. 
They  were  not  the  result  of  chance ;  they 
were  not  fortuitous.  It  is  not,  however, 
stated  what  was  the  ground  of  the  neces- 
sity— whether  because  there  was  a  want 
of  something  to  complete  a  great  arrange- 
ment; or  because  it  was  right  and  proper 
in  existing  circumstances;  or  because 
such  was  Oie  divine  appointment  They 
were  events  whicl^  on  some  acoounl^ 
must  certainly  occur,  and  which  there- 
fore it  was  important  should  be  made 
known.  The  real  ground  of  the  neces- 
sity, probably  was  founded  in  tliTe  design 
of  God  in  redemption.  He  intended  to 
carry  out  his  great  plans  in  reference  to 
his  church,  and  the  things  revealed  here 
must  necessarily  occur  in  the  completion 
of  that  design.  —  The  phrase  rendered 
shortly — }v  rdxttr—ia  one  whose  meaning 
has  been  much  controverted,  and  on 
which  much  has  been  made  to  depend  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  whole  book. 
The  question  has  been  whether  the  phrase 
necessarily  implies  that  the  events  refer- 
red to  were  soon  to  occur,  or  whether  it 
may  have  such  an  extent  of  meaning 
as  to  admit  the  supposition  that  the 
events  referred  to,  though  beginning  soon, 
would  embrace  in  their  developement  far 
distant  years,  and  would  reach  the  end 
of  all  things.  Those  who  maintain  (as 
Prof.  Stuart)  that  the  book  was  written 
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before  the  destruction  of  Jeinsalem,  and 
that  the  portioiTin  chs.  iT.-xi.  has  special 
reference  to  Jerusalem  and  Judea,  and 
the  portion  in  chs.  xiL-xix.  to  perse- 
eating  and  heathen  Rome,  maintain  the 
former  opinion ;  those  who  suppose  that 
chs.  iv.-zi.  refers  to  the  irruption  of 
Northern  barbarians  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  chs.  xii.  seq.  to  the  rise  and  the 
persecutions  of  the  Papal  power,  embrace 
the  latter  opinion.  All  that  is  proper  in 
this  place  is,  without  reference  to  any 
theory  of  interpretation,  to  enquire  into 
the  proper  meaning  of  the  language ;  or 
to  ascertain  what  idea  it  would  naturally 
convey,  (a)  The  phrase  properly  and 
literally  means,  wiih  quickness i  swift' 
nets,  speed;  that  is,  speedily  quickly, 
shortly.  Bpb.  Lex. ',  Stuart  in  loc  It 
is  the  same  in  meaning  as  ra^it^i,  comp. 
1  Cor.  iv.  19,  "But  I  will  come  to  you 
shortly,  if  the  Lord  will."  Luke  xiv.  21, 
**  Go  oat  quickly  into  the  streets."  Luke 
xtL  6,  "  Sit  down  quickly,  and  write 
filly/'  John  xi.  31,  "  She  rose  up  hastily 
(raxi^t)  and  went  out"  0al.  i.  6, "  That 
ye  are  so  soon  remoyed  (raxfw)  from 
him  that  called  you."  1  Tim.  ▼.  22, 
**  Lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man."  See 
also  Phil.  ii.  19,  24 ;  and  Thess.  ii.  2 ;  and 
iL  Tim.  iv.  9.  The  phrase  used  here— f  v 
rix« — occurs  in  Luke  xriii.  8,  "  he  will 
avenge  them  speedily"  (lit  with  speed); 
Acts  xii.  7,  "Arise  up  Quickly;  Acts 
xxiL  18,  "  get  thee  quickly  out  of  Jeru- 
salem;" Acts  xxT.  4,  "would  depart 
shortly;'*  Bom.  xvi  20,  "bruise  Satan 
onder  your  feet  shortly  ;"  and  Bev.  i.  1; 
xxiL  8. — ^The  essential  idea  is,  that  the 
thing  which  is  spoken  of  was  soon  to  oc- 
cur, or  it  was  not  a  remote  and  distant 
event  There  is  the  notion  of  rapidity, 
«(  haste,  of  suddenness.  '  It  is  such  a 
phrase  as  is  used  when  the  thing  is  on  the 
point  of  happening,  and  could  iiot  be 
applied  to  an.  event  which  was  in  the 
remote  future,  considered  as  an  inde- 
pendent event  standing  by  itself. — The 
same  idea  is  expressed  in  regard  to  the 
same  thing,  in  ver.  8,  "the  time  is  at 
handT — h  ydp  xat^  iyy^s  i  that  is,  it  is 
near ;  it  ie  soon  to  occur.  Tet  (b)  it  is 
not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  mean- 
ing is  that  all  that  there  is  in  the  book 
waa  soon  to  happen.  It  may  mean 
that  the  series  of  events  which  were  to 
follow  on  in  their  proper  order  was 
soon  to  commence,  though  it  might  be 
that  th«  sequel  would  be  remote.    The 


first  in  the  series  of  eve&ti  was  soon 
to  begin,  and  Uie  others  would  follow 
on  in  their  tralA,  though  a  portion  of 
them,  in  the  regular  order,  might  he 
in  a  remote  foturity.  If  we  supposo 
that  there  was  such  an  order;  that 
a  series  of  transactions  was  about  to 
commence  involving  a  long  train  of 
momentous  developements,  and  that  the 
beginning  of  this  was  to  occur  soon,  the 
language  used  by  John  would  be  that 
which  would  be  naturally  employed  to 
express  it.  Thus,  in  case  of  a  revolution 
in  a  government,  when  a  reigning  |Hrince 
shouhl  be  driven  from  his  kingdom,  to 
be  succeeded  by  a  new  dynasty  which 
would  long  occupy  the  throne,  and  in- 
volving as  the  consequence  of  the  revo- 
lution important  events  extending  far 
into  the  future,  we  would  naturally  say 
that  these  things  were  ehbrtly  to  occur, 
or  that  the  time  was  near.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  speak  of  a  succession  of  events 
or  periods  as  near,  however  vast  or  in- 
terminable the  series  may  be,  when  the 
commencement  is  at  hand.  Thus  we 
say,  that  the  great  events  of  the  eternal 
world  are  near ;  that  is,  the  beginning  of 
them  .is  soon  to  occur.  So  Christians 
now  speak  often  of  the  Millennium  as 
near,  or  as  about  to  occur,  though  it  is 
the  belief  of  mady  that  it  will  be  }>ro- 
tracted  for  many  ages,  (c)  That  this  is 
the  true  idea  here  is  clear,  whatever 
general  view  of  interpretation  in  regard 
to  the  book  is  adopted.  Even  Prof. 
Stuart,  who  contends  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  book  refers  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  and  the  persecutions 
of  heathen  Bome,  admits  that  "the 
closing  ^att  of  the  B^evelatlon  relates 
beyond  all  doubt  to  a  distant  period,  and 
some  of  it  to  a  future  eternity"  (II.  p.  5); 
and  if  this  be  so,  then  there  is  no  impro- 
priety in  supposing  that  a  part  of  the 
series  of  predictions  preceding  this  may 
lie  also  in  a  somewhat  remote  futurity. 
The  true  idea  seems  to  be  that  the  writer 
contemplated  a  series  of  events  that  were 
to  occurs  and  that  thi&. series  was  about 
to  commence.  How  far  into  the  future 
it  waa  to  extend,  is  to  be  learned  by  the 
proper  interpretation  of  all  the  parts  of 
the  series.  %Andhesent.  Gr.  "Sending 
by  his  angel,  signified  it  to  bis  servant 
John."  The  idea  is  not  precisely  that  he 
sent  his  angel  to  communicate  the  mes- 
sage, but  that  he  sent  hy  him,  or  employed 
him  as  an  agent  in  doing  it    The  thing 
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2  Who  bare  record  of  the  word 
of  Opdt  and  of  the  testimony  of 

Bent  was  rather  the  tneseage  than  the 
angel.  ^.And  ti^nified  it.  io^iiavtv.  He 
incUoated  it  by  signs  and  symbols.  The 
word  occurs  In  the  New  Testament  only  in 
John  xii  33  j  xviiL  32  j  xxL  19  j  Acts  xi. 
28 ;  xxT.  27,  and  in  the  passage  before 
ns,  in  aU  which  places  it  is  rendered  sig- 
nify, ttignifying,  or  signified.  It  pro- 
perly refers  to  some  sign,  signal,  or  token 
by  which  any  thing  is  made  known 
(comp.  Matt  xxvi.  28 ;  Rom.  iv.  11 ;  Gen. 
ix.  12, 13;  xviL  11  j  Luke  iL  12;  2  Cor. 
ziL  12 ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  22),  and  is  a  word 
most  happily  chosen  to  denote  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  events  referred  to  were 
to  be  communicated  to  John — for  nearly 
the  whole  book  is  made  up  of  signs  and 
symbols.  If  it  be  asked  wMt  was  signi- 
fied to  John,  it  ma^  be  replied  that  either 
the  word  **  it"  may  be  understood,  as  in 
our  translation,  to  refer  to  the  Apocalypse 
or  Revelation,  or  fvhat  he  saw — Bsa  cUc — 
as  Prof.  Stuart  supposes ;  or  it  may  be 
absolute,  without  any  ohject  following, 
as  Prof.  Robinson  (Lex.)  supposes.  The 
general  sense  is,  that  sending  by  his 
angel,  he  made  to  John  a  communication 
by  expressive  signs  or  symbols,  f  By 
kit  angeL  That  is,  an  angel  was  em- 
ployed to  cause  these  scenic  representa- 
tions to  pass  before  the  mind  of  the 
apostle.  The  communication  was  not 
made  directly  to  him,  b^t  was  through 
the  medium  of  a  heavenly  messenger 
employed  for  this  purpose.  Thus  in 
Rev.  xxil.  6,  it  is  said,  ^'ftnd  the  Lord 
God  of  the  holy  prophets  sent  his  angel 
to  show  unto  his  servants  the  things 
which  must  shortly  be  done."  Comp.  vs. 
8, 9  of  that  chapter.  There  is  frequent  al- 
lusion in  the  Scriptures  to  the  fact  that 
an/reZs  have  been  employed  as  agents  in 
m&ing  known  the  divine  will,  or  in  the 
revelations  which  have  been  made  to 
men.  Thus  in  Acts  vii.  53,  it  is  said, 
"  who  have  received  the  law  by  the  dis- 
position of  angels."  Heb.  ii.  2,  "  For  if 
the  word  spoken  by  angels  was  steadfast," 
Ac.  Gal^  iiL  19,  "And  it  was  ordained 
by  angels  in  the  hand  of  a  mediator." 
Oimip.  Notes  on  Acts  vii.  38, 53.  There 
is  almost  no  further  reference  to  the 
agency  of  the  angel  employed  for  this 
service,  in  the  book,  and  there  is  no  disr 
tinot  specification  of  what  he  did,  or  of 
IdB  great  ageney  in  th»  ease.    John  is 


Jesus  Christ,  and  of  all  things  that 
he  saw. 

everywhere  represented  as  seeing  the 
symools  himself,  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  agency  of  the  angel  was,  either  to 
cause  those  symbols  to  pass  before  the 
apostie,  or  to  copvey  their  meaning  to 
his  mind.  How  far  John  himself  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  these  symbols,  we 
have  not  the  means  of  knowing  with  cer- 
tainty. The  most  probable  supposition 
is,  that  the  angel  was  employed  to  cause 
these  visions  or  symbols  to  pass  before 
his  mind,  rather  than  to  interpret  themu 
If  an  interpretation  had  been  given,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  it  should  not  have 
been  recorded,  and  there  is  no  more  pro- 
bability that  their  meaning  should  hare 
been  disclosed  to  John  Imnself  for  his 

Erivate  use,  than  that  it  should  have 
een  disclosed  and  recorded  for  the  use 
of  otheni.  It  would  seem  probable,  there- 
fore, that  John  had  only  that  view  of 
the  meaning  of  what  he  saw,  which  any 
one  else  might  obtain  from  the  record  of 
the  visions.  Comp.  Notes  on  1  Peter  i. 
10^12.  %Untohi» servant  John,  Nothing 
could  be  learned  from  tiiis  expression  as 
to  wJtat  John  was  the  author  of  the  book, 
whether  the  apostie  of  that  name  or 
some  other.  Comp.  Litr.  {  1.  It  can- 
not be  inferred  from  the  use  of  the  word 
servant  rather  than  avostte,  that  the 
apostie  John  was  not  tne  author,  for  it 
was  not  uncommon  for  the  apostles  to 
designate  themselves  merely  by  the  words 
servants,  or  servants  of  God,  Comp. 
Notes  on  Rom.  i.  1. 

2.  Who  bare  record  of  the  word  of 
God-  Who  bore  witness  to,  or  testified 
of — inapTopfiot — the  word  of  God.  He 
regarded  himself  merely  as  a  witness  of 
what  he  had  seen,  and  claimed  only  to 
make  a  fair  and  faithful  record  of  it. 
John  xxi.  24 :  "  This  is  the  disciple 
which  testpieth — b  naprvp&v — pf  these 
things,  and  wrote  these  things."  John 
xix.  35 :  "And  he  that  saw  it  bare 
record** — ficuaprCptiKc.  Compare  also  the 
following  places,  where  the  apostie  uses 
the  same  word  of  himself,  1  John,  i.  2 ; 
iv.  14.  The  expression  hero,  "the  word 
of  God"  is  one  the  meaning  of  which 
has  been  much  Controverted,  and  is 
important  in  its  be^ng  on  the  ques- 
tion who  was  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Revelation.  The  main  enquiry  is,  whe- 
ther the  writer  refers  to  the  '^testittioiiT^ 
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whicb  be  bean  in  thit  book  respecting 
the  **word  of  Oodj"  or  wbetber  he  refers 
to  some  testimony  on  that  subject  in 
some  other  book  with  which  those  to 
whom  be  wrote  were  so  familiar  that 
thej  would  at  once  recognize  him  as  ti>e 
author ;  or  whether  he  refers  to  the  &ct 
that  be  had  borne  his  testimony  to  the 
great  tnxths  of  religion,  and  especially 
respecting  Jesus  Christy  as  a  preacher 
who  was  well  known,  and  who  woald  be 
characterized  by  this  expression.    The 

Shrase  "  the  word  of  God" — riv  Xdyov  t9v 
Ov  occurs  fireqnentiy  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament (Comp.  John  z.  35 ;  Acts  iv.  31 ; 
tL  2,  7 ;  zL  1 ;  ziL  24\  and  mi^  either 
mean  tiie  word  or  doctrine  respect  itig 
Ood — ^that  which  teaches  what  God  is; 
or  that  which  he  speaks  or  teaches.  It 
is  more  commonly  used  in  the  latter 
sense  (Comp.  the  passages  referred  to 
aboye),  and  especially  refers  to  what 
God  speaks  or  commands  in  the  gospel. 
The  uir  meaning  of  this  expression 
wonld  be,  that  John  had  borne  faithful 
witness  to,  or  testimony  of,  the  truth 
whjcb  God  had  spoken  to  man  in  the 
gospel  of  Christ.  So  far  as  the  language 
here  need  \a  concerned,  this  might  apply 
ttther  to  a  written  or  an  oral  testimony; 
either  to  a  treatise  like  that  of  his  gospel, 
to  hia  preaching,  or  to  the  record  which 
he  WAS  then  making.  Vitrlnga  and 
oUiers  suppose  that  the  reference  here  is 
to  the  Gospel  which  he  had  published, 
and  which,  now  bears  his  name;  ttiicke 
and  others^  to  the  revelation  made  to 
him  in  Patmos,  the  record  of  which  he 
now  makes  in  this  book;  Prof.  Stuart 
and  others,  to  the  fistct  that  he  was  a 
teaeher  or  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and 
that  (Comp.  yer.  9)  the  allusion  is  to 
the  testimony  which  he  had  borne  to 
the  gospel,  and  for  which  he  was  an 
exile  in  Patmos.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
these  conflicting  opinions  may  be  to 
some  extent  harmonized,  by  supposing 
that  in  the  use  of  the  aorist  tense — 
ifimfr^pnjmt — tiie  writer  meant. to  refer 
to  a  characteristic  of  himself,  to  wiV 
that  he  was  a  fhithful  tottnett  of  the 
word  of  God  and  of  Jesus  Christ, 
whaneyer  and  howeyer  made  known  to, 
him?  With  an  eye,  perhaps,  to  the 
record  which  he  was  about  to  make  In 
this  book,  and  intending  to  include  thai, 
nay  he  not  also  refer  to  what  had  been 
and  was  his  well-known  character  as  a 
vdflSM  of  what  God  oommunieated  to 


him  ?  He  had  always  botne  tliia  imUh 
xtaony.  He  always  regarded  himself  as 
such  a  witness.  He  had  been  aa  eye- 
witness of  what  had  occurred  in  the  m, 
and  at  the  death  of  the  Saviour  (See 
notes  on  2  Pet  L  17, 18),  and  had,  in  all 
his  writings  and  public  ministrations, 
borne  witness  to  what  he  had  seen  and 
heard;  for  that  (ver.  9),  he  had  been 
banished  to  Patmos;  and  he  was  now 
about  to  carry  out  the  same  characteristie 
of  himself  by  bearing  witness  to  what  he 
saw  in  these  new  revelati<ms.  This 
would  be  much  in  the  manner  of  John^ 
who  often  refers  to  this  characteristic  of 
himself  (Comp.  John  zix.  35;  zzi.  24; 
1  John  1.  2),  as  well  as  harmonize  the 
different  opinions.  The  meaning  then 
of  the  ezpression  "  who  bare  record  of 
the  word  of  God,"  as  I  understand  it,  ]% 
that  it  was  a  characteristic  of  the  writer 
to  bear  simple  but  faithful  testimony  to 
the  truth  which  God  oommunieated  to 
men  in  the  gospeL  If  this  be  the  correct 
interpretation,  it  may  be  remarked  (a) 
that  this  is  such  language  as  John  the 
apostie  would  be  likely  to  use,  and  yet 
(6)  that  it  is  notr  such  language  as  aa 
author  would  be  likely  to  adopt  if  there 
was  an  attempt  to  forge  a  book  in  his 
name.  The  artifice  would  be  too  refined 
to  occur  probably  to  any  one,  for  al- 
though perfeotiy  natural  for  John,  it 
would  not  be  so  natural  for  a  forger  of  a 
book  to  select  this  ciroumstaaee  sad 
weave  it  thus  unostentatiously  into  his 
narrative.  ^  And  vi  iht  ieeiimony  of 
Jettue  Chritt.  That  is,  in  accordance 
with  the  interpretation  above,  of  the 
testimony  which  Jetut  Chriit  bore  to  tho 
truth;  not  of  a  testimony  retpecting 
Jesus  Christ.  The  idea  is,  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  himself  a  witnett  to  the 
truth,  and  that  the  writer  of  this  book 
was  ,a  witness  merely  of  the  testimony 
which  Christ  had  borne.  Whether  the 
testimony  of  Jesus  Christ  was  borne  in 
his  preaching  when  in  the  flesh;  or 
whether  made  known  to  the  writer  by 
him  at  any  subsequent  period,  it  was 
hi$  office  to  mako  a  faithfUl  record  of 
that  testimony.  As  he  had  always 
before  done  that,  so  he  was  about  to  do 
it  now  in  the  new  revelation  made  to 
him  in  Patmos,  which  he  regarded  as  a 
new  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the 
truth,  ver.  1.  It  is  remarkable  that»  in 
confirmation  of  this  view,  John  so  often 
describes  the  Lord  Jesns  as  a  witn§$$f 
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or  represents  him  as  having  come  to 
hear  his  fidthfiil  te$timony  to  the  truth. 
Thus  in  ver.  5 :  ''And  from  Jesus  Christ, 
who  is  the  faithfiil  and  true  witness." 
John  yiiL  18,  "I  am  one  that  hear  wit- 
ness—  6  ftoprvpSv — of  myself."  John 
zviii.  37 :  "  To  this  end  was  I  horn,  and 
for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world,  that 
I  should  hear  witness — Xva  ftaprvp^ffia — to 
the  truth."  Bey.iiLU:  '' These  things 
saith  the  Amen,  the  faithful  and  true 
witness"— 6  ndprvg  i  mvr6s  k.  t.  A,  Of 
this  testimony  which  the  Lord  Jesus 
came  to  hring  to  man  respecting  eternal 
realities,  the  writer  of  this  hook'  says 
that  he  regarded  himtdfta  a  witness.  To 
the  office  of  bearing  such  testimony,  he 
had  been  dedicated;  that  testimony  he 
was  now  to  bear,  as  he  had  always  done. 
f  And  of  all  things  that  he  saw.  Baa 
TthSi,  This  is  the  common  reading  in 
the  Greek,  and  according  to  this  rea£ng 
it  would  properly  mean,  "and  whatso- 
erer  he  saw ;"  that  is,  it  would  imply 
that  he  bore  witness  to  "the  word  of 
God,"  and  to  ''the  testimony  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  and  to  whatever  he  saw"  — 
meaning  that  the  things  which  he  saw, 
and  to  which  he  refers,  were  things  ad- 
ditional to  those  to  which  he  had  referred 
by  "  the  word  of  God,"  and  the  "  testi- 
mony of  Christ"  From  this  it  has  been 
supposed  that  in  the  former  part  of  the 
Terse  he  refers  to  some  testimony  which 
he  had  formerly  borne,  as  in  his  gospel 
Or  in  his  preaching,  and  that  here  £e 
refers  to  what  he  "  saw"  in  the  visions 
of  the  Revelation  as  someitiQg  additiotial 
to  the  former.  But,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  word  rendered  and — rt — 
is  wanting  in  a  large  number  t>f  manu- 
scripts (see  Wetstein),  and  that  it  is  now 
omitted  in  the  best  editions  of  the  Greek 
Testament— as  by  Griesbach,  Tittmann 
and  Hahn.  The  evidence  is  clear  that  it 
should  be  omitted,  and  if  so  omitted,  the 
reference  is  to  whatever  he  had  at  any 
time  borne  his  testimony  to,  and  not 
particulariy  to  what  passed  before  him  in 
the  visions  of  this  book.  It  is  a  geneiial 
affirmation  that  he  had  always  ]t>orne 
a  faithM  testimony  to  whatevet  he 
had  seen  respecting  the  word  of  God,  and 
the  testimony  of  Christ  The  correct 
rendering  of  the  whole  passage,  then, 
would  be,  'and sending  by^hls  aihge^  he 


and  they  that  hear  the  words  of 


signifies  it  to  his  servant  John,  who  bar« 
record  of  [L  e.  whose  character  and 
office  it  was  to  bear  his  testimony  tc^ 
'  the  word  of  God,'  [the  message  which 
God  has  sent  to  me],  'and  tiie  testi- 
mony of  Jesus  Christ*  [the  testimony 
which  Christ  bore  to  the  truth],  'what- 
soever he  saw.'  He  doncealed  nothing ; 
he  held  nothing  back ;  he  made  it  known 
precisely  as  it  was  seen  by  him.  Thus 
interpreted,  the  passage  refers  to  what 
was  a  general  characteristic  of  the  writer, 
and  is  designed  to  embrace  all  that  was 
made  known  to  him,  and  to  affirm  that 
he  was  a  faithful  witness  to  it  There 
were  doubtless,  special  reasons  why  John 
was  employed  as  the  medium  through 
which  this  communication  was  to  oe 
made  to  the  church  and  the  world* 
Among  these  reasons  may  have  been  the 
following:  (a)  That  he  was  the  "beloved 
disciple."  {h)  That  he  was  the  only  sur- 
viving  apostle,  (c)  That  his  character 
was  such  that  his  statentente  wonld  be 
readily  received.  Comp.  John  zix.  85 ; 
xxi.  24 ;  3  John  12.  {d)  It  may  he  that 
his  mind  was  better  fitted  to  be  the  me- 
dium of  these  communications  than  that 
of  any  other  of  the  apostles — even  if  they 
had  been  the^  alive.  There  is  almost 
ho  one  whose  mental  characteristics  are 
less  correctly  understood  than  those  of 
the  apostle  John.  Among  the  most  gen- 
tle and  amiable  of  men ;  with  a  heart  sa 
fitted  for  love  as  to  be  known  as  "  the 
beloved  disciple"  —  he  yet  had  mental 
characteristics  which  made  it  proper  tiiat 
he  should  be  called  "  a  son  of  Thunder" 
(Mark  iii.  17);  a  mind  fitted  to  preserve 
and  record  the  profound  thoughts  in  his 
gospel;  a  mind  of  high  poetic  order, 
fitted  for  the  magnificent  conceptions  in 
this  book. 

8.  Blessed  is  he'  that  readeth.  That 
is,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  privilege  at- 
tended with  many  blessings,  to  be  per- 
mitted to  mark  the  disclosures  to  be 
made  in  this  book ;  the  important  reve- 
lations respecting  future  times.  Profl 
Stuart  supposes  that  this  refers  to  a  pub- 
lic reading,  and  that  the  phrase  "  those 
who  hear  the  words  of  this  prophecy" 
refers  to  those  who  listened  to  the  publio 
reader,  and  that  both  the  reader  and 
hearer  should  regard  themselves  as  highly 
favored.    It  Is,  however^  more  hi  aooora^ 
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this  prophecy,  and  keep  those 
things  which  are  written  therein : 
for  the  time  *  is  at  hand. 

4  John  to  the  seven  '  churches 
which  are  in  Asia :  Grace  be  unto 


4  Ja.  5.  8»  9. 


g  yer.  11. 


ance  with  the  usual  meaning  of  the  word 
rendered  "read^"  to  suppose  that  it  refers 
to  the  act  of  one's  reading  for  himself: 
to  learn  by  reading.  So  Robinson  (Lex.) 
understands  it  The  Greek  word,  indeed, 
would  bear  the  other  interpretation  (see 
Luke  iv.  16;  Acts  xiii,  27  j  xv.  21  j 
2  Cor.  iii.  15),  but  as  this  book  was  sent 
abroad  to  be  read  by  ChristianB,  and  not 
merely  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  minis^ 
ters  of  religion  to  be  read  by  them  to 
others^  it  is  more  natural  to  interpret  the 
word  in  the  usual  sense,  f  And  hear 
the  words  of  this  prophecy*  As  they 
shall  be  declared  or  repeated  by  others ; 
or  peafutps  the  word  hear  is  used  in  a 
sense  tiiat  is  not  uncommon,  that  of 
giving  attention  to;  taking  heed  to. 
The  general  sense  is,  that  they  were 
to  be  regarded  as  highly  favored  who 
became  acquainted  in  any  way  with 
what  is  here  communicated.  The  writer 
does  not  eay  that  they  were  blessed  who 
understood  it,  or  that  they  who  read  or 
beard  it  would  fully  understand  it ;  but 
it  is  clearly  implied,  that  there  woidd  be 
so  far  an  understanding  of  its  meaning 
as  to  make  it  a  felicitous  condition  to 
have  been  made  acquainted  with  it. 
An  anihor  could  not  be  supposed  to  say 
that  one  should  regard  his  condition  as 
a  finYored  one  who  merely  heard  words 
that  he  could  not  understand,  or  who 
had  placed  before  him  magnificent  sym- 
bols that  had  to  him  no  meaning.  The 
word  prophecy  is  used  here  in  its  more 
strict  sense  as  denoting  Uie  disclosure  of 
fatnre  events  —  a  large  portion  of  the 
book  being  of  this  nature.  It  is  here 
synonymous  with  Bevdation,  in  ver.  1. 
f  And  keep  these  things  which  are  written 
therein.  Keep  in  mind  those  things 
which  relate  to  the  future;  and  obey 
those  things  which  are  required  as  truth 
iDd  duty.  The  blessing  which  results 
from  having  in  possession  the  revealed 
trath  of  God  is  not  merely  in  reading  it, 
or  in  hearing  it :  it  results  from  the  fact 
that  the  truth  is  properly  regarded,  and 
exerts  a  suitable  tn6uenoe  over  our  lives. 
Ceap.  Ps.  adz.  11.-— "And  in  keeping 


^011,  and  ^ace,  from  him  *  which 
IS,  and  which  was,  and  which  is  to 
come ;  and  from  the  seyen  ^  Spiriti 
which  are  before  his  throne. 


Aver.  8. 
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of  them,  there  is  great  reward."  f  For 
the  time  is  at  hand.  See  ver.  1.  Tho 
word  here  used  —  fyyUt  —  has  the  same 
signification  substantially  as  the  word 
"  fhortly**  in  ver.  1.  It  would  apply  to 
any  event  whose  beginning  was  soon  to 
occur,  tiiough  the  end  might  be  remote^ 
for  the  series  of  events  might  stretch  tar 
into  the  Aiture.  It  cannot  be  doubted, 
however,  that  the  writer  meant  to  press 
upon  them  the  importance  of  attending 
to  these  things,  from  the  fiict  that  either 
entirely  or  in  part  these  things  were  soon 
to  happen. — It  may  be  ixSiarred  from 
this  verse,  that  it  is  possible  so  to  ^nder- 
stand  this  book,  as  that  it  may  convey 
useful  instruction.  This  is  the  only  book 
in  the  Bible  of  which  a  special  blessing 
IS  pronounced  on  him  who  reads  it;  but 
assuredly  a  blessing  would  not  be  pro- 
nounced on  the  perusal  of  a  book  which 
is  entirely  unintelligible.  While,  there- 
fore, there  may  be  many  obscurities  in 
this  book,  it  is  also  to  be  assumed  that  it 
may  be  so  far  understood  as  to  be  useM 
to  Christians,  in  supporting  their  fiuth, 
and  giving  them  ^levated  views  of  the 
final  triumph  of  rehgion,  and  of  the  glory 
of  the  world  to  come.  Any  thing  is  a 
blessing  which  enables  us  with  well- 
founded  hope  and  joy  to  look  forward  to 
the  heavenly  world. 

4.  John  to  the  seven  churches  whitA 
are  in  Asia.    The  word  Asia  is  used  in 

?uite  different  senses  by  different  writers, 
t  is  used  (1.)  as  referring  to  the  wholo 
eastern  continent  now  known  by  that 
name;  (2.)  Hither  Asia,  or  Asia  Minor; 
(3.)  That  part  of  Asia  which  Attains  III, 
king  of  Pergamos  gave  to  the  Bomans, 
vis :  Mysia,  Phrygia,  Lycaonia,  Lydia, 
Caria)  Pisidia,  and  the  Southern  coast; 
that  is,  all  in  the  Western,  South.westem, 
and  Southern  parts  of  Asia  Minor;  and 
(4.)  in  the  New  Testamenl^  usually,  the 
South-western  part  of  Asia  Minor,  of 
which  Bphesus  was  the  capital.  See 
Notes,  Acts  ii.  9.  The  word  Asia  is  not 
found  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  it 
occurs  often  in  the  books  of  Maccabees, 
and  in  the  New  Testament.    In  th«  Now 
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THtuuat  it  is  ant  iu«d  la  (be  large 
■WBM  InwMch  it  is  anw  u  applied  lo  Ibe 
who)*  eontlnent,  but  in  iu  targeat  irigni- 
flratloB  it  wool  J  inflnde  only  Asia  Minor. 
II  ii  alia  uaed,  espeolaUj  by  Lnkv,  ua 
deDoting  tbe  Doaotrj  tbat  waa  called 
embraced  lbs  pro- 


tbat   ii 


laofC 


1  Ljdia.     Of  rt 


Laodicc 


it  Hu'in  tbia  resion  that 'the  "leTsn 
ehurohoi"  Kero  aitunted.  Wlielber  tbere 
were  mon  than  wven  cburchei  in  this 
region  is  not  intimntsd  b^  tbe  writer  of 
this  boolt,  and  an  that  point  we  have  do 
certsin  Imowledge.  It  is  STident  that 
tbeaa  Krea  were  tbe  prinupal  charchea, 
•Tea  if  there  were  more,  and  that  thera 
W41  some  reason  why  they  thonld  be 
IMurtionlarly  nddreHed.     There  ii  men- 

borbood  of  these.  Colosse  naa  near  lo 
,  and  frnia  Col.  Ir.  13,  It  weald 
lot  improbable  that  there  naa  a 
cburoh  alio  at  nientpalia.  Bat  there 
may  have  been  aothing  in  Uieit  ciroum- 
Mancei  that  demanded  patticalar  in- 
lOnetion  or  admonition,  and  (bey  may 
have  been  on  that  aooount  onjiited. 
There  is,  also,  some  reasoa  lo  anppoEe, 
thai,  though  (here  had  been  other 
ehuruhea  in  that  vicinity  beaidea  the 
aeven  mentioaed  by  John,  they  had 
become  extinct  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote  tbe  Book  oC  Revelation.  It  ap- 
pears Irom  Tacitoa  (AonaL  xiv.  27,  camp. 
aUo  Pliny  N.  H.  v,  29),  that  iu  the  l^me 
of  Nero,  A.  D.  81,  the  city  of  Laodicea 
waa  destroyed  by  on  earthquake,  in  which 
earthquake,  according  to  Eeaebin!,  tbe 


John,  in  tbe  specification  hy  iu] 

eharobei  to  which  tbe  book  t 

0  nanKti  had  been  menliflne 

Btatamant  had  occurred  in 

that  the  number  teven  might  h. 


bi  unlD  you  and  pace,     the  ns 
-'  — '  -'-tion  in  addreasing  a  ohu 

Id  uAirA  u 


e»  of  Coll 


deed, 


immediately 
dense  of  tho  re-oatabliabment  of  the 
oharoii  there,  before  the  time  when  John 
wrote  this  book.  Tbe  earlieat  mention 
■e  hare  of  a  ehnrch  there,  after  the  one 
referred  Co  la  the  New  Testament  by 
Paul  (Col.  ii.  1,-iv.  13,  Ii,  16),  b  id  the 
time  of  Trajan,  when  Papias  waa  bishop 
there,  sometime  between  A.  D.  9S,  and 
117.  It  wonld  appear,  then,  to  be  not 
improbable  that  at  the  time  whan  tbe 
Apocoljpae  woe  written,  tiiere  were  in  fact 
but  seven  churches  in  ibe  vicinity.  Ptor. 
iBUurt  (L  21«)  supposes  that  "seven,  and 
only  BO  many,  may  have  been  named, 
tteaause  the  seven-fold  divisions  and 
groups  of  rarioua  objects,  oonstitnle  a 
aenipienoua  feature  in  the  Apooalypse 


elected  for  a 


erlasting — ei 
.d  more  atrib 


priately  dealgnated  in  the  Bi 
That  name— rnn'— from  TTTl 
exirlf  seems  to  have  been  ado 

and  OS  denoting  simply  one 
isU  !  and  haa  reference  mere 
fad   of  eiiBtenoe.     The  word 


lother  that  he  exis 
onldnotboinapprap. 
f  the  phrase  "  who 


referred  to 


nd   original  fuun 


disenssion  in  regard  to  the  i 
name  JtaayiM,  may  conan 
by  Prof.  Thoiuok,  in  the  Bib 
t^ry,  vol.  iv.  pp.  39-108.  1 
able  that  there  are  some 
heathen  inscriplions  and  wr 
bear  a  very  strong  reaemb 
language  here  used  by  Job 
Ood.  Thna  Plntareh  [De  I 
S5i),  speaking  of  a  tempi 
Snis,  in  Egypt,  saya,  "It  '■ 
scriplion— 'I  am  all  that 
and  abail  be,  and  my  vail  n 
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head,  Jupiter  U  the  middle,  and  i^ 
Uiisgs  are  made  bj  Jupiter/'  So  in 
Pausanias  (Phocic.  12),  "  Jupiter  w(^ ; 
Jupiter  is;  Jupiter  shall  be."  The  re- 
ference in  the  phrase  before  us  is  to 
God  as  such,  or  to  God  considered  as  the 
Father,  f  And  from  the  seven  spirits 
wkieh  are  before  his  throne.  After  all 
that  has  been  written  on  this  very  diffi- 
cult expression,  it  is  still  impossible  to 
determine  with  certainty  its  meaning. 
The  principal  opinions  which  hare  been 
held  in  regard  to  it  are  the  following : 
L  That  it  refers  to  God,  as  sUch.  This 
opinion  is  held  by  Eichhorn,  and  is 
iarored  by  Ewajd.  No  arguments  de- 
rired  from  aaij  parallel  passages  are 
nrged  for  this  opinion,  i^orcan  any  such 
be  found,  where  God  is  himself  spoken 
of  under  the  representation  of  a  seven' 
fold  Spirit  But  the  objections  to  this 
▼iew  are  so  obvious  as  to  be  insuper- 
able. (1^  If  it  refers  to  God  as  such, 
then  it  would  be  mere  tautology,  for  the 
writer  had  just  referred  to.  him  in  the 
phrase  ''from  him  who  was,"  Ac.  (2) 
It  is  difficult  to  perceive  in  what  sense 
"seven  spirits"  could  be  ascribed  to 
God,  or  how  he  could  be  described  as  a 
being  of  "  Seven  Spirits."  At  least,  if 
he  could  be  spoken  of  as  such,  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  applying  the 
phrase  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  (3)  How 
eoDld  it  be  said  of  God  himself  that  he 
wag  ''before  the  throne ?"  He  is  every- 
where represented  as  sitting  on  the 
throne,  not  as  before  it.  It  is  easy  to 
eonoeive  of  angels  as  standing  before  the 
throne;  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  it  is 
sure  easy  to  conceive  as  being  repre- 
Moted  thus  as  ready  to  go  forth  and 
MBvey  a  heavenly  influence  from  that 
throne,  but  it  is  Impossible  to  conceive 
ia  what  sense  this  could  be  applied  to 
God  as  such.  IX.  The  opinion  held  by 
Grothis  and  by  John  Henry  Heinrichs 
that  it  refers  to  "  the  multiform  Provi- 
dence of  God,"  or  to  God  considered  as 
operating  in  seven  or  many  different 
wajs.  In  support  of  this,  Grotius  ap- 
peals to  chs.  V.  12,  viL  12.  But  thte 
o|Maion  is  so  far-fetched,  and  it  is  so 
destitute  of  support,  as  to  have  found,  it 
U  believed,  no  other  advocates,  and  to 
need  BO  furUier  notice.  It  cannot  be 
■apposed  that  itohn  meant  to  personify 
the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  and  then  to 
Bnite  them  with  God  himself,  and  with 
<hi  Lord  Jesoi  Chxis1«  and  to  repreaent 


them  as  real  snb^stenoes  firom  whleh 
important  blessings  descend  to  men.  li 
is  clear  that  as  by  the  phrase  "  who  is, 
and  who  was,  and  who  is  to  oome," 
and  by  "Jesus  Christ,  the  fidthful  and 
true  witness,"'  he  refers  to  real  sub- 
sistences, so  he  must  here.  Besides, 
if  the  attributes  of  God,  or  the  modes 
of  divine  operation,  are  denoted,  why  is 
the  number  seven  chosen?  And  why 
are  they  represented  as  standing  before 
the  throne?  III.  A  third  opinion  is, 
that  the  reference  is  to  seven  attending 
and  ministering  presence-angels ;  angels 
represented  as  standing  before  the  throne 
of  God,  or  in  his  presence.  This.opinion 
was  adppted  among  tiie  ancients  \ry 
Clemens,  of  Alexandria;  Andreas,  of 
Cesarea,  and  otiiers;  among  the  mo- 
derns by  Beza,  Brusius,  Hanunond, 
Wetstein,  Rosenmuller,  Clarke,  Prof. 
Stuart,  and  others.  This  opinion,  how- 
ever, has  been  held  in  somewhat  dif- 
ferent forms;  some  maintaining  that 
the  seven  angels  are  referred  to  because 
it  was  a  received  opinion  among  the 
Hebrews  that  there  were  seven  angels 
standing  in  the  presence  of  God,  as 
seven  princes  stood  in  the  Persian 
court  before  the  king;  others,  that 
the  angels  of  the  seven  churches  are 
particularly  referred  to,  represented  now 
as  standing  in  the  presence  of  God; 
others,  that  seven  angels,  represented 
as  the  principal  angels  employed  in 
the  government  of  the  world,  are  re- 
ferred to;  and  others,  that  seven 
archangels  are  particularly  designated. 
Compare  Poole,  Synop.  tn  loc  The 
arguments  which  are  relied  on  by 
thpse  who  suppose  that^  sevon  angels 
are  here  referred  k^  are  briefly  these : — 
(1)  The  nature  of  the  expression  here 
used.  The  expression^  it  is  said,  is  such 
as  would  naturally  denote  beings  who 
were  before  his  throne-T.beiBgs  who  were 
different  from  him  who  was  on  the 
throne— Hand  beings  more^  than  one  in 
number.  That  it  could  not  refer  to  one 
on  the  throne,  but  must  mean  those  dis- 
tinct and  separate  from  one  on  the 
throng,  is  argued  from  Uie  use  of  the 
phrases  "  before  the  throne,"  and  "  he- 
fore  God,"  in  Rev.  iv.  6,  vii.  »,  15,  viiL 
2,  xi.  4,  16,  xii.  10,  xiv.  3,  xx.  12;  in  afl 
which  places  the  representation  deiiotes 
those  who  were  in  the  presence  of  God, 
SAd  standing  before  him.  (2)  It  is 
argued  from  othsr  passages  in  th«  Book 
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In  tbese  puaages, 
»rtio!o  "lie"  desig- 
angela ;  or  those  w 
epecified,    and    ths 


d  Spirits  of  God." 
is  alleged  that  the 
tea  the  Bctt-*noicn 
ih  had  been  befor? 


Ina  b«lDg.    (3)  That 
r  the  Trinily  ore  ber 

I    third  itouij  not  ha  omitted;  or 

mot  bo  eapposed  that  an  I 
Iter  would  mention  too  of  the 
the  Triait;  in   this  coodeiI< 

stowing  that  wliich  would  be 
priately  Bought  from  the  Holy 
■"  -  ■     ongruitj  would  be  not  m 


miglit  ii 


-but  in 


in  the  Book  of  Tobit  |iii.  15),  lUpbnel 
ia  intiodaced  as  uning  this  lauguaga, 
■'  I  am  Raphael,  one  of  the  seren  holy 
angeis,  whioh  preaent  the  prayers  of  the 


aturally  o 


Spirit 
alluEion  to 
„■■.  [*)If' 
to  angels,  it  ia  impoirible  to  ai 
Inferenoe  that  angel -norsbip,  or 
of  angels,  Is  proper.    To  all 


mdpur] 


I    fori 


th  t  ia,  dT  the  natoheis  (oomp. 
Daniel  W.  IS,  17)  »ho  Bt«    ' 
1  osBDce  of  l}od  naJtine  fur  I 

r     f  men.     So  in  the  Zendavei 
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1  of  the 
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teach.  (2)  That  blessingB  ahould 
Biteked  frorn  angels — as  if  they  oo 
impart  "  grace  and  peace.*'    It  is   c 


ord  Jesi 


I  Chrlat, 


.nd  tb. 


"  grace  and  pel 
■appaged  that  t 
iBTsk*  that  gH 


n  iaapired  writer  won 


oat,  be  with  yOQ  all."  (2)  Iti 
lalural  and  improper,  in  aai 
stion,  to  nnlt«  sngela  with 
sarting  blesaingii,  or  as  part 
h  God  and  with  Christ,  in 
•ting  blessingB  to  man.  At 
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fanpart  graee  and  fkror  through  angelie 
help,  would  be  in  entire  accordance  with 
the  usage  in  Scripture,  but  it  is  not  in 
accordance  with  such  usage  to  invoke 
lueh  blessings /rom  angels.  (3)  It  I2an- 
not  be  denied  that  an  inyocation  of 
graea  from  "  him  who  is,  and  was,  and 
is  to  come,"  is  of  the  nature  of  worsh^. 
The  address  to  him  is  as  God,  and  the 
attitude  of  the  mind  in  such  an  address 
is  that  of  one  who  is  engaged  in  an  act 
of  devotion.  The  effect  of  uniting  any 
other  being  with  him  in  such  a  case, 
would  be  to  lead  to  the  worship  of  one 
thus  associated  with  him.  In  regard  to 
the  Lord  Jesus,  **  the  fSEUthful  and  true 
witness,"  it  is  from  such  expressions  as 
these  that  we  are  led  to  the  belief  that  he 
is  divine,  and  that  it  is  proper  to  worship 
him  as  such.  The  same  effect  must  be 
produced  in  reference  to  what  is  here 
called  "  the  ^even  spirits  before  the 
throne."  We  cannot  well  resist  the  im- 
pression that  some  one  itrith  divine 
attributes  is  intended ;  or,  if  it  refer  to 
angels,  we  cannot  easily  show  that  it  is 
not  proper  to  render  divine  worship  to 
them.  If  they  were  thus  invoked  l^  an 
^>osUe,  can  it  be  improper  to  wonhip 
them  now?  (4)  The  word  used  here  is 
not  angeU  but  ajnrUs  ;  and  though  it  is 
true  that  angels  are  spirits,  and  that  tiie 
word  spirit  is  applied  to  them  (Heb.  i.  7), 
yet  it  is  also  true  that  that  is  not  a  word 
which  would  be  understood  to  refer  to 
them  without  designating  that-  angels 
weremeant.  If  angels  hadb^en  intended 
here,  that  word  would  naturally  have 
been  used,  as  is  the  ease  elsewhere  in 
this  book.  (5)  In  Bev.  iv.  5,  where 
there  is  a  reSeteneQ  to  "  the  seven  lamps 
before  the  throne,"  it  is  said  of  them 
that  they  "are,"  that  is,  "they  repre- 
sent, **  the  sevezi  spirits  of  God."  This 
passa^  may  be  understood  as  referring 
to  the  same  thing  as  that  before  us,  but 
it  cannot  be  weU  understood  of  angels, 
for  (a)  if  it  dii,  it  would  have  been 
natural  to  use  Uiat  language  for  the 
reason  above  mentioned ;  (6)  the  angels 
ire  nowhere  called  "  the  spirits  of  God,* 
nor  would  such  language  be  proper. 
The  phrase  **  Spirit  of  God"  naturally 
implies  divinity,  and  could  not  be  applied 
to  a  creatute.  For  these  reasons,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  interpretation  which 
apptiei  the  phrase  to  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
to  be  preferred;  and  though  that  inter- 
yralitioB  ia  sot  free  from  difftouliiM,  yet 


there  are  fewer  difficulties  in  that  than 
in  either  of  the  others  proposed.  Though 
it  may  not  be  possible  wholly  to  re- 
move the  difficulties  involved  in  that 
interpretation,  yet  perhaps  something 
may  be  done  to  diminish  their  force. 
(1)  First,  as  to  the  reason  why  the 
number  seven  should  be  applied  to  the 
H<^y  Spirits  (a.)  There  would  be  ai 
much  propriety  certainly  in  applying  it 
to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  to  God  as  such. 
And  yet  Grotius,  Eichhom,  Ewald,  and 
others  saw  no  difficulty  in  such  an  ap- 
plication considered  as  representing  a 
seven-fold  mode  of  operation  of  God,  or 
a  manifold  divine  agency.  '  {h)  The 
word  seven  often  denotes  a  fall  or  com- 
plete number,  and  may  be  used  to  denote 
that  which  is  full,  complete,  or  manifold  ; 
and  might  thus  be  used  in  reference  to 
an  All-perfect  Spirit,  or  to  a  spirit  which 
was  manifold  in  its  operations,  (c)  The 
number  seven  is  evidentiy  a  favorite 
number  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  and 
it  might  be  used  by  the  author  in  places, 
and  in  a  setise,  such  as  it  would  ijiot  be 
likely  to  be  used  l>y  another  writer. 
Thus  there  are  seven  episties  to  the 
seven  churches ;  there  are  seven  seals, 
seven  trumpets,  se'^en  vials  of  the  wrath 
of  God,  seven  last  plagues;  there  are 
seven  lamps,  and  seven  Spirits  of  God ; 
the  Lamb  has  seven  horns  and  seven 
eyes.  In  ch.  i.  16,  seven  stars  are  men- 
tioned; in  ch.  V.  12,  seven  attributes  of 
God;  ch.  xii.  3,  the  dragon  has  seven' 
h^ds ;  ch.  xUi.  1-,  the  beast  has  seven 
heads,  {d).  The  number  seven,  there- 
fore, may  have  been  given  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  with  reference  to  the  diversity  or 
the  fulness  of  his  operations  on  the 
souls  of  men,  and  to  his  manifold  agency 
on  the  affairs  of  the  world,  as  further 
developed  in  this  book.  (2)  As  to 
his  being  represented  as  "hefore  tiie 
throne,"  this  may  be  intended  to  desig- 
nate tiie  fielct  that  the  Divine  Spirit  was, 
as  it  were,  prepared,  to  go  forth,  or  to  be 
sent  forth,  in  accorc^ance  with  a  com- 
mon- representation  in  the  Scriptures, 
to  accomplish  important  purposes  on 
human  affairs.  The  posture  doe»  not  \ 
necessarily  imply  inferiority  of  nature, 
any  more  than  the  language  does  re- 
specting the  Son  of  God,  when  he  if 
represented  as  being  Mnt  into  the  world 
to  execute  an  important  oommissioA 
frote  the  FMher. 
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5  And  from  Jetm  Christ,  who  is 
the  faithM  witness,  *  and  the  * 
firsirbegotten  of  the  dead,  and  the 
IVince  of  the  kings  of  the  emrth. 

«  Jno.  8. 14.  >  (M.  1. 18. 

6.  And  from  Jems  Chritt,  who  is  the 
JaiUifHl  wUne$9.    See  Notes  on  yer.  3. 
He  is  fUthfal  in  the  sense  that  he  is  one 
on  whose  testimony  there  may  be  entire 
relianee,  or  who  is  entirely  worthy  to 
be  belieyed.     From  him  ^'graee  and 
peace"  are  appropriately  songht,  as  <me 
who  bears  such  a  testimony,  and  as  the 
first-begotten  from  the  dead,  and   as 
reigning  over  the  kings  of  Uie  earth. 
Thus  grace  and  peace  are  invoked  from 
the  infinite  God  in  all  his  relations  and 
operations : — i^  the  Father,  the  Sonree 
of  all  eiistence;  as  the  Sacred  Spirit, 
going  forth  in  manifold  opwations  upon 
the  hearts  of  men;  and  as  the  Sen  of 
God)  the  one  appointed  to  bear  £uthfiil 
testimony  to  the  troth  respecting  God 
and  fatnre  events,     f  And  f  Ac  fnt' 
begotten  ef  the  dead.    The  same  Greek 
expression — rf^rirons— ocean  in  CoL  L 
18.    See  it  explained  in  the  Notes  on 
that  passage.    Comp.  Notes  1  Cor.  xv. 
20.    f  And  the  Prince  of  th€  1nng$  of 
ike  earik.    Who  has  over  all  the  kings 
of  the  earth  the   preeminence   which 
kings  h^ve  over  their  subjects.    He  is 
the  Ruler  of  rulers  \  King  of  kings.    In 
oh.  xviL  14,  xix.  16,  the  same  thought  is 
expressed  by  saying  that   he   is   the 
"  King  of  kings."    No  language  could 
more  sublimely  denote  his  exalted  cha- 
racter, or  his  supremacy.    Kings  and 
IHrinces  sway  a  sceptre  over  the  millicms 
of  the  earth,  and  the  exaltation  of  the 
Saviour  is  here  expressed  by  supposing 
that  tm  those  kings  and  princes  consti- 
tute a  community  over  which  he  is  tiie 
head.    The  exaltation  of  the  Redeemer 
is  elsewhere  expressed  in  different  lan- 
guage, but  the  idea  is  one  that  every- 
where prevails  in  regard  to  him  in  the 
Scriptures.     Comp.  Matt  xxviU.  18,  xi. 
27 ;  John  xvU.  2;  Eph.  L  20-22;  Phil.  u. 
^11;  CoL  L  16-18.    The  word  Prince 
— &  iiw^v — means  properly  rvltr^  leader ^ 
the  first  in  rank.    We  often  apply  the 
word  prince  to  an  heir  to  a  throne  who  is 
not  invested  with  absolute  sovereignty. 
The  word  here,  however,  denotes  tiiat  he 
aotnaUy  exercises    dominion  over  the 
rulers  of  the  earth.    Asthis  is  an  aotho- 


Unto  him  that  loved  *  us,  and 
washed  '  us  firom  our  sins  in  his 
own  blood, 
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rity  which  is  claimed  by  God  (comp.  Jsa. 
X.  5,  seq. ;  xlv.  1,  seq.;  Ps.  xlviL  2,  xcix. 
1,  diL  10,  Dan.  iv.  84),  and  whi<di  can 
only  appertain  to  God,  it  is  plear  that  in 
ascribing  this  to  the  Lord  Jesus  it  is 
implied  that  he  is  possessed  of  divine 
attributes.    As  much  of  the  revelations . 
of  this  book  pertained  to  tiie  assertion 
of  power  over  the  princes  and  rulers  of 
this  world,  there  was  a  propriety  that, 
in   the   eominenoement,  it   should  be 
asserted  that  he  w|io  was  to  exert  tiiat 
power  was  invested  with  the  prerogative 
of  a  ruler  of  the  nations,  uid  that  he 
had  this  right  of  control,    f  Unto  him 
that  loved  vs.    This  refers  undoubtedly 
to  the  Lord  Jesus,  whose  love  for  men 
was  so  strong  that  nothing  mote  was 
necessary  to  eharacterise  bun  than  to 
speak  of  him  as  Uie  dne  ''  who  loved  us." 
It  i^  manifest  that  the  division  in  the 
verros  should  have  been  made  heire,  for 
this    commences   a  new   subject^    not 
having  any  special  cdnnexion  with  that 
which  precedes.    In  vw.  4,  and  the  first 
part  of  this  verse,  ihe  writer  had  invoked 
grace  ftom  the  Father,  the  Spirit,  and 
tiie  Saviour.    In  the  latter  clause  of  the 
verse  there  commences  an  .ascription  oi 
praise  to  the  Redeemer ;  an  ascription  tA 
him  particularly,  because  the  whole  book 
is  regarded  as  a  revelation  from  him 
(ver.  1.);  because  he  was  the  one  who 
especially    appeared   to   John    in    the 
visions  of  Patmos ;  and  because  he  was 
to  be  the  great  a^nt  in  carrying  into 
execution  Uie  purposes  revealed  in  this 
book.    %  And  ioashed  us  from  our  sine 
in  his  own  Mood.    He  has  removed  the 
pollution  of  sin  from  our  souls  by  his 
blood;  that  is,  his  blood  has  been  applied 
to  cleanse  us  from  sin.    Blood  can  be 
represented  as  having  a  cleansing  power 
only  as  it  makes  ap  expiation  for  sin,  for 
considered  literally  its  effect  would  be 
the  reverse.    The  language  is  such  as 
would  be  used  only  on  the  supposition 
that  he, had  made  an  atoi^ement,  and 
that  it  was  by  the  atonement  that  we  are 
cleansed;  for  in  what  sense  could  it  be 
said  of  a  martyr  thaft  he  '  had  washed 
«  from  our  sins  in«liis  blood  f    How 
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6  And  kath  ma46  us  kinga.*  and 
priests  unto  God  and  bis  father ;  to 
him  *  be  glory  and  dominion  for 
ever  and  ever.    Amen. 

7  Behold,  he  cometh  with  clouds ; ' 


c  Bx.  19.  a.  1  Pe.  2.  5. 9. 
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eonld  ihia  iMiguage  be  need  of  Paul  or 
Polyoarp ;  of  Ridley  or  Cranmer  ?  The 
doctrine  that  the  blood  of  ChnBicleanMes 
OS  from  sin,  or  purifies  ns,  is  one  that  is 
ocnnmon  in  the  ScriptureB.  Comip.  1  John 
L  7 ;  Heb.  iz.  14.  The  specific  idea  of 
washing,  however, — representing  that 
blood  as  washing  sin  away — is  one  which 
does  not  elsewhere  occur.  It  is  evidently 
used  in  the  sense  of  cleansing  or  purify- 
ing, as  we  do  this  by  washing,  and  as 
the  blood  of  Christ  accomplishes  in 
respect  to  onr  «ouls,  what  washing  with 
water  does  in  respect  to  the  body. 

6i.  AndhfUh  made  us  kings  and  priests 
unto  God,     In  1  Pet  ii.  9,  the  same 
idea  is  expressed  by  sayi^  of  Christians 
that  they  are  **  a  royal prusthood^"    See 
Kotes  on  that  verse.     The  quotation  la 
boih  places  is  from  Ex.  zi2.  6 : ''  And  ye 
dudl  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests." 
This  ideals  expressed  here  by  saying 
that  Christ  had  made  us  in  fact  kings 
9nd  priests ;  that  is^  Christians  are  exalt- 
ed to  the  dignity,  and  are  invest^  with 
the  office,  implied  in  these  words.    The 
word  kings,  as  applied  to  tfaem«  refers  to 
the  exalted  rank  and  digpity  which  they 
will  hare ;  to  the  fact  that  Uiey,  in  com- 
mon   with    their    Saviour,    will    reign 
triumphant  over -all  enemies;  and  that, 
having  g:uned  a  victory  over  sin  «nd 
death  and  hell,  they  may  be  represented 
as  leigning  together.    The  word  priests 
refen  to  the  .fact  that  they  are  engaged 
in  the  holy  service  of  God,  or  that  they 
offer  to  him  acceptable  worship.     See 
Notes  on  1  Pet  i.  5.    ^  Aitd  his  Father, 
Sven  his  Father ;  that  is,  the  Saviour  has 
redeemed  tiiem,  and  elevated  them  to  this 
exalted  rank,  in  order  that  they  may  thus 
be  engaged  in  the  service  of  his  Father. 
f  To  hint  he  glory.    To  the  Redeemer ; 
for  so  the  construction  (ver.  5)  demands. 
The  word  ''  glory"  here  means  praise,  or 
honor,  implying ,  a  wi^h  that  all  honor 
ikoeld  be  shown  hiqi.    f  And  dominion. 
This  word  means  literally,  strength  — 
Sfrfrvf  ,* — bat  it  here  mecmsthe  strength, 
9ewer>  or  anUiQrity  which  is  exercised 
ft 


«nd  every  eje  shall  see  hmk,  and 
they  '  also  which  pierced  him:  and 
all  kindreds  of  the  earth  shall 
waU  *  because  of  him.  Eyen  so,  f 
Amen. 
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over  others,  and  the  expression  is  eqnir- 
alent  to  a  wish  that  he  may  retgn. 

1,  Behold,  ho  eameth  wUh  doudt^ 
That  is,  the  Lord  Jesus  when  he  re- 
turns  win  come  accompanied  wiUi  clouds. 
This  is  in  acoordanoe  with  the  uniform 
representation  respecting  the  return  of 
the  Saviour.  See  Notes  on  Matt  xxir. 
30;  Comp.  Matt  xxvi.  64;  Mark  xiiL 
26,  xiv.  62;  Acts  i.  9,  11.  Clouds  aie 
appropriate  symbols  of  Mi^esty,  send 
God  is  often  represented  as  appearing 
in  that  manner.  See  Ex.  xix.  18;  Ps. 
xviiL  11,  seq. ;  Xsa.  xix.  L  So,  among 
the  heathen,  it  was  common  to  repre- 
sent  their  divinities  as  appearing  clewed 
with  a  cloud: 

**ttBdein  Tenia*,  jnte»amr, 
iKsbe  ondflptai  iMmnw  amietoi 

▲afw  Apolto.* 

The  design  of  ibtrodncing  this  repre* 
sentation  of  the  Saviour,  and  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  would  appear,  seems  to 
be  to  impress  the  9iind  with  a  sense  ef 
the  mi^esty  and  glory  of  that  being  from 
whom  John  received  his  revelations. 
His  rank,  his  character,  his  glory  were 
shch  as  to  demand  respect;  all  should 
reverence  him,  and  all  should  feel  that 
his  communications  about  the  future  were 
important  to  them,  for  they  muist  soon 
appear  b^ore  him.  f  And  every  eye 
shaU  see  him.  He  will  be  made  visible 
in  his  glory  to  all  that  dwell  upon  tiie 
earth ;  to  aU  the  children  of  men.  Bvery 
one,  therefore,  has  an  interest  in  what  he 
says ;  every  one  has  this  in  certain  pros- 
pect, that  he  shtdl  see  the  Son  of  God 
coming  as  a  Judge,  f  And  they  also 
which  pierced  him.  When  he  died;  that 
is,  Uiey  who  pierced  his  hands,  his  feet, 
a&d  his  side.  There  is  probably  an  allu- 
sion here  to  Zech.  xii.  10 :  **  They  shall 
look  upon  me  whonpi  they  have  pierced, 
and  they  shall  mourn."  The  language 
here  is  so  general  ^lat  it  may  refer  to  any 
act  of  looking  upon  the  pierced  Saviour^ 
and  might  be  applied  to  those  who 
would  see  him  ota  the  cross  and  to  their 
1  oompunetiQia  Tisitings  then ;  or  to  their 
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iabeeqvent  reAeotions,  as  they  might 
look  by  faith  on  him  whom  Uiey  had 
crucified  {  or  lo  the  feeling  of  any  sin- 
ners who  should  reflect  that  their  sins 
had  been  the  cause  of  the  death  of  Uie 
Lord  Jesus ;  or  it  might  be  applied,  as  it 
is  here,  more  specifically  to  the  feelings 
which  his  murderers  will  hare  when 
they  shall  see  him  coming  in  his  glory. 
All  sinners  who  haye  pierced  his  heart 
by  theii^  crimes  will  tlien  behold  hkn, 
aaxd  wUl  mourn  oyer  their  treiUment  of 
him;  they,  In  a  special  manner,  who 
imbirued  their  hands  in  his  blood  will 
then  remember  their  crime,  and  be 
overwhelmed  with  alarm.  The  design 
of  what  is  here  said  seems  to  be,  to  show 
that  the  coming  of  the  Saviour  wiU  be 
an  event  of  great  interest  to  idl  mankind. 
Kone  can  be  indi£ferent  to  it,  for  ^1  will 
see  him.  His  firiends  will  hail  his  ad- 
vent (comp.  ch.  xxiL  20),  bbt  all  who 
were  engaged  in  putting  him  to  death, 
and  all  who  in  any  manner  have  pierced 
his  heart  by  sin  and  ingratitude,  unless 
they  shall  have  repented,  will  have  oc- 
casion of  bitter  lamentation  when  be 
shall  come.  Thwe  are  none  who  have 
a  more  fearful  doom  to  anticipate  than 
the  murderers  of  the  Son  of  God,  in- 
dnding  those  who  actually  put  him  to 
death,  and  those  who  would  ^ave  en- 
gaged in  iiuch  an  act  had  they  been 
present,  and  those  who,  by  their  con- 
duct, have  dene  all  they  could  to  pierce 
and  wound  him  by  their  ingratitude. 
%  And  all  kindreds  of  the  earth,  Gr., 
'AH  l&e  tribes — ^^vAa^r-of  the  earth.' 
This  language  is  the  same  which  the 
Saviour  uses  in  Hatt.  zxiv.  30.  See 
Notes  on  that  passage.  The  word  tr^es 
is  that  which  is  commonly  applied  to 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  and  thus 
used,  it  would  describe  the  inhabitants 
of  the  holy  land;  but  it  may  be 
used  to  denote  nations  and  people  in 
general,  as  descended  from  a  common 
ancestor,  and  iiie  connexion  requireii 
^at  it  should  be^  understood  in  this 
sense  here,  since  it  is  said  that  ''every 
eye  shall  see  him ;"  that  is,  all  that 
dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  f  ^hall 
wail  because  of  him.  On  account  of 
him ;  on  account  of  their  treatment  of 
him.  The  word  rendered  loail — ledirnr^ 
means  properly  to'beat,  to  cut;  then  to 
beat  or  cut  one's  self  in  the  breast  as  an 
expression  of  sorrow;  and  then  to 
lament^  to  cry  atovd  in  intanie  griet 


The  coming  of  the  Sairiour  will  be  an 
occasion  of  this,  (a)  because  it  will  be  an 
event  which  wiU  call  the  sins  of  men  to 
remembrance,  and  (6)  because  they 
will  be  overwhelmed  with  the  appro* 
hension  of  the  wrath  to  come.  Nothing 
would  fiU  the  earth  with  greater  con- 
sternation than  the  ooming  of  the  Sob 
of  God  in  the  clouds  of  heaven ;  nothing 
would  produce  so  deep  and  universal 
alarm.  This  &et,  which  no  one  oan 
doubt,  is  proof  that  men  feel  that  th^ 
are  guilty,  since,  if  they  were  innocent^ 
t^ey  would  have  nothing  to  dread  by  his 
appearing^  It  is  also  a  proof  that  tiiey 
believe  in  the  doctrine  of  Aiture  punish- 
ment, since,  if  they  tlo  not,  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  be  alarmed  at 
his  coming.  Surely  men  would  not 
dread  his  appearing  if  tkey  really 
believed  that  all  wUl  be  saved.  Who, 
dreads  the  coining  of  'a  benefactor  to 
bestow  favors  on  him  ?  Who  dreads  the 
appearing  of  a  jailor  to  deliver  him  from 
prison ;  of  a  physician  to  raise  him  up 
from  a  bed  o|  pain ;  of  a  deliverer  to 
km>ck  off  the  fetters  of  slavery  ?  And 
how  can  it  be  that  men  should'  be 
alarmed  at  the  coming  of  the(  Saviour 
unless  their  consciences  tdl  them  that 
they  have  much  to  fear  in  the  future  ?  The 
presence  of  the  Recieemer  in  the  clouds 
of  heaven  would  destroy  all  the  hopes  o^ 
thdse  who  belieye  in  the  doctrine  of  uni- 
versal salvation  —  as  the  Approach  of 
death  now  often  does.  Men  bdieve  that 
there  is  much  to  be  dreaded  in  the  future 
world,  or  they  would  not  fea^  the 
coming  of  him  who  shall  wind  up  the 
affairs  of  the  human  race,  f  Even  90( 
A  men — vai,  a/ti$r.  "  A  double  exprcMion 
of  so  he  it,  assurodlv,  certainly,  one  in 
Greek  and  the  other  m  Hebrew."  Prof 
Stuart,  Comp.  Rom.  viit  1&,  "Abllay 
Fattier" -^*o/3j3ff,  6  iratifp.  The  idea 
which  John  seems' to  intend  to  convey 
is,  that  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  the  consequences  which  he  says 
will  follow,  are  evente  which  are  alto- 
gether certain.  This  is  not  the  ex- 
pression of  a  wish  that  it  ma  v  be  so,  as 
our  common  translation  would  seem  to 
imply,  but  a  strong  affirmation  that  it 
vnll  be  so.  In  some  passages,  however, 
the  word  {vaC)  expresses  assent  to  what 
i»  said,  implying  approbation  of  it  ai 
true,  or  as  desirable.  Matt  xL  26, 
**  Even  so,  Father,  for  so  it  seems  eood 
in  thy  tight.".  Lnk0Z.21<    BolaBiT. 
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8  I  *  am  Alpha  alid  Omega,  the 
beginning  ana  the  endine,  saith 
the ,  Lord,  which    is,    ana  which 


•  Is.  ii.  4. 


xtL  r,  '*Bven  $o  (val),  Lord  God  Al- 
BiiglOy."  So  in  Rey.  xzlL  20,  "Even 
goX^ai),  Come  Lord  Jesus."  The  word 
Awun  here  seems  to  determine  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phrue,  and  to  make  it  the 
affirmation  of  a  certainty,  rather  than 
the  expression  of  a  vnMh. 

9.  M  am  Alpha  and  Omega.  These 
are  the  first  and  the  last  letters  of  the 
Greek  alphabet,  and.  denote  properly 
the  first  and  the  last  So  in  Kev.  xzii. 
13,  when  tJie  two  expressions  are  united, 
"  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning 
and  the  end,  the  first  and  the  last."  So 
in  eh.  i.  17,  the  speaker  saya  of  himself, 
'*!  am  the  first  and  the  last."  Among 
the  Jewish  Rabbins  it  was  common  to 
use  tiie  first  and  .the  last  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet  to  denote  the  whole  of 
any  t^ing,  from  bc^nning  to  end.  Thus 
it  ig  said,  **  Adam  transgressed  the  whole 
law  from  M  to  n  " —from  Al«ph  to  T&t. 
"Abraham  kept  the  whole  law  from  K 
to  Pi."  The  language  here  is  that  which 
wovld  properly  denote  eternity  in  the 
bong  to  whom  it  is  applied,  and  eoold  be 
osed  in  reference  to  no  one  but  the  true 
God.  It  means  that  he  is  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  all  tilings ;  that  he  was 
at  the  commencement  and  will  be  at  the 
elose ;  and  it  is  thus  equivalent  to  saying 
that  he  has  always  existed,  and  that  he 
will  always  exist.  Gomp.  Isa.  xli.  4» 
«I  the  Lord,  the  first,  and  with  the 
last;" — ^xlir.  6,  «I  am  the  first,  and  I 
am  the  last;  and  beside  me  there  is  no 
God/'— xlTiO.  12,  "I  am  he;  I  am  the 
£rsl^  I  also  am  the  last"  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  language  here 
would  be  naturally  understood  as  im- 
plying^ divlni^,  and  it  could  be  property 
applied  to  no  one  but  the  true  God. 
The  obrioua  interpretation  here  would 
be  to  apply  ihis  to  the  Lord  Jesus, 
fi>r  (a)  it  ia  he  who  is  spoken  of  in 
the  verses  preceding;  and  (&)  there 
eaa  be  no  doubt  tluit  the  same  lan- 
guage is  applied  to  him  in  ver.  11. 
As  there  is,  however,  »  dilforenee  of 
reading  in  this  >  place  in  the  Greek 
text,  and  as  it  cannot  be  absolutely 
eertaiii  that  the  writer  meant  to  refer 
Is  th*  Lord  J«ra«   ipodflMlly  here^ 


was,  and  which  u  to  eome,  the  Al- 
mighty. * 
9  I  John,  who  also  am  your  hn^ 

>l8.0.  6. 

this  cannot  be  adduced  with  propriety  as 
a  proof-text  to  demonstrate  his  divinity. 
Many  MSS.,  instead  of  "  Lord,"— n^ ft 
— read  ''  God" — ^«^,  and  this  reading 
is  adopted  by  Griesbach,  Tittman,  and 
Halm,  and  is  now  regarded  as  the  correct 
reading.  There  is  no  real  incongruity 
in  supposing,  also,  that  the  writer  here 
meant  to  refer  to  God  as  such,  sinte  the 
introduetien  of  arefbrence  to  him  would 
not  be  inappropriate  to  his  manifest 
design.  Besides,  a  portion  of  the  lan- 
guage here  used, "  which  is,  and  was^  and 
is  to  come,"  is  that  which  would  more 
naturally  suggest  a  reference  to  God  as 
such  than  to  ^e  Lord  Jesus  Christ  See 
ver.  4.  The  object  for  which  this  passage 
referring  to  the  "  first  and  the  last ;  to 
him  who  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come," 
is  introduced  here,  evidently  is,  to  show 
that  as  he  was  clothed  with  omnipotence^ 
and  would  continue  to  exist  through  all 
ages  to  come  as  he  had  existed  in  all 
ages  past,  there  could  be  no  doubt  about 
his  ability  to  execute  all  which  it  is  said 
he  would  execute,  f  Saith  the  Lord, 
Or,  saith  God,  according  to  what  is  now 
regarded  as  the  correct  reading,  f  Whieh 
ii,  and  which  uxu,  Ac.  See  Notes  on 
ver.  4.  %  The  Almighty.  An  appella- 
tion often  applied  to  God,  meaning  that 
he  has  all  power,  and  used  here  to 
denote  that  he  is  able  to  accomplish 
what  is  disclosed  in  this  book. 
,  9.  /,  John,  v^  am  your  brother. 
Your  Ghri^Cian  brother ;  who  am  a  fellow- 
Christian  with  yon.  The  reference  here 
is  doubtless  to  the  members  of  the  seven 
churches  in  Asia,  to  whom  the  epistles 
in  the  following  chapters  were  addressed, 
and  to  whom  the  whole  book  seems  to 
have  been  sent.  In  the  previous  verse, 
the  writer  had  closed  the  salutation,  and 
he  here  commences  a  description  of  the 
circumstances  under  Which  the'  vision 
appeared  to  him.  He  was  in  a  lonely 
island,  to  which  he  had  been  banished 
on  account  of  his  attachment  to  religion; 
he  was  in  a  state  of  high  spiritual  enjoy- 
ment on  the  day  devoted  to  the  sacred 
remembrance  of  the  Redeemer ;  he  sud- 
denly heard  a  voice  behind  him,  and 
turning  law  tiie'  Bon  of  Man  himself  In 
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tiler,  «Qd  oom|»aDjlon  in  tribnlatioii, 
and  in  the  kingdom  and  patience 
of  Jesus  Christ,  was  in  the  isle  that 

gloriouB  form  m  the  midst  of  seven 

S olden  lamps,  and  fell  at  his  feet  as 
ead.    %  And  companion  in  trihulaiion, 
Yoar  partner  in  amietion.    That  is,  be 
and  they  were  soffering  substantially 
the  same  kind  of  trials  on  aceount  of 
their  religion.    It  is  evident  from  tbii, 
that  some  form  of  persecution  was  then 
raging  in  which  they  were  also  sufferers, 
though  in  their  case  it  did  not  lead  to 
baniSiment.    The  leader,  the  apostle^ 
the  aged  and  influential  preacher,  was 
banished;  but  there  were  many  other 
forms  of  trial  which  they  might  be  called 
to  endure  who  remained  at  home.    What 
they  were  we  have  not  the  means  of 
knowing  with  certainty.    \  And  in  the 
king^bm  ond  pafionce  of  Je»u»  Christ. 
The  meaning  of  this'passfige  is,  that  he, 
and  those  whom  he  addressed,  were  not 
only  companions  in  affliction,  but  wore 
fellow-partners  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Bedeemer :  that  is,  that  they  shared  the 
honor  luid  the  privileges  pertaining  to 
that  kingdom ;  and  also  that  Ihev  were 
fellow-partners  in  the  peitienee  of  Jesus 
Christ :  tht^t  is,  in  enduring  with  patienee 
whatever  might  follow  from  their  being 
his  fiiends  and  followers.    The  generiJ 
idea  is,  thi^t  alike  in  privileges  and  suf- 
.  ferings  they  were  united.    They  shared 
alike  m  the  results  of  their  attachment 
to  the  Saviour,    f  Was  in  the  isle  that 
i$  called  Fatmos,    Patpios  is  one  of  the 
cluster  of  islands  in  tbe  ^gean  Sea, 
andently  called  the  Sporades.    It  lies 
between  the  island  of  loaAa  and  the 
promontory  pf  Miletus.     It  is  merely 
mentioned  by  tiie  ancient  geographers, 
J^lin.  HU.  Nat  4,  23;  Strabo  10,  4S8. 
It  is  now  called  Patino,  or  Patmosa.    It 
is  some  six  or  eight  miles  in  length,  and 
not  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth,  being 
fkbout  fifteen  miles  in  Mrcumference.    It 
lias  neither  trees  nor  rivers ;  nor  has  it 
nny  land  for  cultivation,  except  some 
little  nooks  among  the  ledges  of  rocks. 
Oo-  approaching  the  island,  the  eoast  is 
j^gh,  and  consists  of  a  succession  o^ 
^^pes,  which  form  sq  muiy  ports,  some 
^f  which  are;  excellent    The  only  one 
^^  ttse,  however,  is  a  deep  bay,  sheltered 
"^t^^  high  mountains  on  every  side  but 
^gi0»  where  it  is  pcofaeoted  byi  a  prc^eot. 


is  called  Patmes,  for  ihe  word  of 
God,  and  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus 
GhiiBt  ^        - 


ing  cape.    The  town  attached  to  tbis 
p<Nrt  is  sitnated  upon   a  high   rocky 
mituntaln,  rising  immediately  from  the 
sea,  and  this  wkh  the  Scala  below  upon 
the  shore,  consisting  of  some  ships  and 
houses,  forms  the  only  inhabited  «ite  of 
the  isUad.    Though  Patmos  is  defidefit 
in  trees,  it  abounds  in  flowmry  plants 
and  shrubs.     Walnuts  and  other  fruit 
trees  are  raised  in  the  orchards,  and  tiie 
wine  of  Patmos  is  the  strongest  and  the 
best   flavored   in    the    Greek   islands. 
Maise  and  barley  are  eultivatod,  but  not 
in  a  quantity  sufficient  for  the  use  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  for  a  rapply  of  their 
own  vessris,  and  others,  which  often  put 
into  their  good  harbor  for  provisions. 
The  inhabitants  now  do  not  oxoeed  four 
or  .five  thousand,  many  <>f  whom  are 
emigrants  from  the  neighboring  ootiti- 
nent    About  half-way  up  the  mountain, 
there  is  shown  a  natural  grotto  m  a 
rock,  whe^  John  is  said  to  have  sean 
bii^  visions,  and  to  hwve  Written  this  boc^k. 
Near  this  is  a  small  ohnreh,  connected 
with  which  is  a  sehooi  or  college,  where 
the  Greek  lang^aage  is  taught,  and  on 
the  top  of  the  hill,  and  in  we  centre  of 
the  is^hd,  is  a  monaatery,  which  frotii  its 
situation  has  a  very  mai|estie  appear- 
ance.   Kitto's  Cytiopedui  4{f  Bib.  Ial. 
The  ctft  plaoed  on  the  next  page  is 
supposed  to   give  a  good  represeAta> 
tioa  of  the  iqpipearanee  of  the  island. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  John  was 
banished  to  this  island  by  Domitiaa, 
about  A.  D.  94.    No  place  could  have 
been  selectedforbanishnient  which  would 
iMBCord  better  with  4uch  a  design  than 
this.     Lonely,  desolate^  barren,  unin- 
habited, seldom  visited,  it  had  all  the 
requisites-  which  oould  be  desired  for  a 
plaee  of  punishme&t,  and  banishment  to 
that  place  would  aooempliih  all  that  a 
perseotttor  could  wish  in  sUencing  an 
aposUe,  without  putting  him  to  death. 
It  was  no  uncommon  thing  in  ancient 
times  to  banish  mui  from  their  countoy ; 
either  sending  them  forth  at  large,  or 
specifying  some  partioul^  place  to  which 
they  were  to  go.    The  whole  narrative 
leads  us  to  suppose  that  this  place  was 
designated  as  that  to  which  John  was  to 
I  be  sent.    BanDihment  to  an  Island  was 
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10  I  WM  in  tie  Spirit  •  on  the  ' 


■ble  iron  baniihed  to  aamB  lonely 
bland.  Sue  Hit  s.ntharhi<i9  quoMd  in 
TVelsUin.t'nlix.  %  For  the  word  cf  Gad. 
Oo  aMomil  of  the  word  of  God ;  thai  is, 
for  holding  and  pT«a«hiag  Ihe  gospsl. 
Sea  Notes  on  ver.  2.     It  cannot  moan 

hie  pnachitig  the  word  of  God;  for  iC 
ii  luooDiieiTBblB  that  be  shonld  hara 
bean  sent  from  Ephesaa  to  preach  in 
moh  »  little,  lonelj,  desoUte  place, 
where  indeed  there  is  aa  evidence  that 
there  were  an;  ichabitanu;  nor  can  it 
"    ■    ■  t  tliete  bj  tba 


nean   that 


if  Ood  to 


rflTelftdon,  for  it  ia  clear  that  Ihi 
lation  oould  have  been  made  alBewhere, 
and  aneh  a  pbice  afforded  no  peculiai 
advantagea  for  thia.  The  fair  inl«rpre- 
tation  ia,  in  aocardiuico  wilh  all  tba  testi- 
mony of  aniiqnity,  tliiil   he   woe   eenl 


Not«a,'Tor,  2.  He  did  not  go  tiiere 
bear  teatimony  to  Jeans  Christ  on  tl 
iiland.  Dither  by  preafhing  or  reeoj-di 
the  yisiona  in  this  book,  hut  he  wt 
bfloaoae  lie  had  preaebed  tbe  ducuu 
irbioh  teslifled  of  Christ. 

10.  /  wai  in  the  Spirit.  This  cannot 
refer  to  hia  nwn  spirit— for  snoh  an  ei- 
preBHon  would  be  uninteUigible.     Tbt 


bad    been  l)ronBht  to   bear  npon   i 
from  without,  that  wna  appropriate 


bad    bean  l)rt 

ancn  aday.  The  word  Spirit  mayrefei 
tlUier  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  to  somi 
■tola  of  mind  anch  aa  tbe  Holy  Epiri 
producaa — a  apirit  of  elevated  devotion 
A  state  of  high  and  nncommon  rellgioai 
enjormenC  It  la  clear  that  John  doei 
pM  mean  here  to  say  that  ha  waa  undei 
ilie  Inflnence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  lucl 
9  aeDMi  aa  that  he  was  iHspiral.  for  thi 


iM 


Iri>rd's  da^,  and  heard  iDelii 
-  great  TOice,  aa  of  a  tnunpi 


ifluenMa  of  tlia  Holy  Bpi 


arkable  c 


liatday.    I 

lind  in  which  ha  was  at  (he  li! 

rred  to,  la  not  anch  as  the  { 

often  repreeented  to  have 

in  ander  tbs  prophetio  ins 

(comp.   Eiek.  i.  1,   viii.  3,  il. 

jLTiv,  1),  and   which  was  often 

panied  with    nn   entire   proatra 

bodily  strength  (comp.  Num.  : 

Eiak.  1.  28 ;  Dan.  i.  8-10 ;  I  8l 

21;  Jar.  xi.  T;  Ear.  i.  17),   bi 

as  any  Cbriatinn  may  experient 

in  a  bigb  aUita  of  religioui  eQJ 

He  waa   not  yet    under  the   pi 

ecstacy  (comp.  Acts  i.  10,  li. 

privileges  of  the  sanctuary,  pern 
enjoy  in  a  high  degree  tbe  eoua 
of  religion  :  an  illuetration  of  (j 
truth  that  Gf>d  eatj  tneet  his  pec 
where;   that,  when  in   Bolilude 

of  the  public  means  of  gnce, 
society  of  rellgioaa  lilondB,  he  ci 
them  nilh  the  abundant  cons 
of  his  grace,  and  pour  joy  a;n 
into  their  souls.  This  state  ' 
iuopprupriate  to  the  revelation 
'     made  to  Jolin, 


It  that 
t  on  that 


0  retailed  f 


tbe  day  to  the  worship  of  Ood, 
hoDoring  the  day  dedicated 
memory  of  the  risen  Saviour, 
what  all  will  find,  that  it  was  s 
with  rich  apirituid  influencea 
eonl.  ^  On  Ihc  Lord-i  day-  T 
here  rendered  Lord's — nt^toKii. 
only  in  this  plaoe  and  in  1  Cot 
WtheLord'a 


Lord; 
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bis  own  and  had  set  it  a|Mtrtfor  his  own 
sendee;  or  beoanse  it  wm  designed  to 
eommemorate    some    important   erent 
pertaining  to  him;  or  beeanse  it  was 
obsMrved  in  honor  of  him.    It  is  clear 
(1)  that  this  refers  to  some  day  which 
was  distinguished  from  all  other  days  of 
the  weekf  and  which  would  be  suffi- 
ciently designated  by  the  use  of  this 
term.     (2)  That  it  was  a  day  whieh  Was 
for  some  reason  regarded  as  peculiarly 
a    day    of    the    £>rd,    or    peculiarly 
deroted  to  him.     (S)  It  would  further 
^>pear  that  this  was  a  day  particularly 
devoted  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  fbr  (a)  that 
is  the  natural  meaning  of  the  word  Lord 
ts  used  in  tiie  New  Testament  (comp. 
Notes   on  Aets  i.  24)/  and  (6)  if  the 
Jewish    Sabbath  were   intended  to  be 
designated^   the   word    Sabhath    would 
have   been  used.    The  term  was  used 
generally  by  the  early   Christians   to 
denote   the  first  day  of  the  week.    It 
oeenrs  twice  in  the  Epistle  of  Ignatius 
to  the  Ma^esians  (about  A.  D.  101), 
ntho  eaMa  the  Lord's  day,  **  the  queen 
end  prince  of  all  days."    Chrysostom 
(on  Ps.  oxiz«)  says,  "  It  was  called  the 
Irftrd's  day  because  the  Lord  rose  from 
the  desbd  on  that  day."    Later  Fathers 
make  a  marked  distinction  between  the 
SalAcLih  and  the  Lord*t  day ;  meaning 
by  the  former,  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  or 
the  soTenth  day  of  the  week,  and  by  the 
letter,  the  first  day  of  the  week  kept 
boly  by  Christians.     So  Theodoret  (Fab. 
Haeret.  iL  1),  speaking  of  the  Ebionites, 
■ayi^  "  They  keep  the  Sabbath  according 
to  tike   Jewish  law,  and   sanctify  the 
Lard^f  day  in  like  manner  as  we  do." 
Prof.   Stuart.    The  strong  probability 
is,  that  the  name  was  given  to  this  day 
in  honor  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  because 
he  rose  on  that  day  from  the  dead.    No 
one  can  doubt  that  it  was  an  appellation 
given  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and 
tiie  passage  therefore  proves  (1)  That 
that  dsy  was  thus  early  distinguished 
in  Bonse  peculiar  manner,  so  that  the 
mere  mention  of  it  would  be  Sufficient  to 
identify  it  in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom 
tha  apostle  wrote ;  (2)  that  it  was  in 
some  sense  regarded  as  devoted  to  the 
Lord  Jesus,  or  was  designed,  in  some 
way,  to  commemorate  what  he  had  done ; 
and  (3)  that  if  this  book  were  written 
by  the  Apostle  John,  the  observance 
of  tha*  day  has  the  apostolic  sanction. 
He  had  ]iiaaifestly>  in  aooordance  with 


la prevding  eosiom,  set  apart  iliis  daar 
in  honor  of  the  Lord  Jeens.     Though 
alone^  he  was  engaged  on  that  day  in 
aets  of  devotion.    Thoiu^h  far  away  from 
the    sanctuary,   he    e^Joyed  what   all 
Christians  hope  to  e^joy  on  such  a  day 
of  rest,  and  what  not  a  few  do  in  fact 
eojoy  in  its  observance.     We  may  re- 
mark in  view  of  this  statement^  (a)  that 
when  away  from  the  sanctuary,  and 
deprived  of  its  privileges,  we   should 
nevertheless  not  fail   to    observe   the 
Christian   Sabbath.     If   on  a  bed    of 
sickness  ,*  if  in  a  land  of  strangers ;  if  on 
the  deep;  if  in  a  foreign  clime ;  if  on  a 
lonely  island,  as  John  was,  where  we 
have  none  of  the  advantages  of  pablie 
worship,  we  should  yet  honor  the  Si^ 
bath.    We  should  worship  God  alone  if 
we  have  none  to  unite  with  ns;  we 
should  show  to  those  around  ns,  tf  we 
are  with  strangers,  by  our  dress  and  onr 
conversation;  by  a  serious  and  devout 
manner;  by  abstinence  from  labor,  and 
by   a   resting   from   travel,    that   we 
devoutly  regard  this  day  as  set  apart 
for  God.     (6)  We  may  expect,  in  such 
circumstance^,  and  with  such  a  devout 
observance  of  the  day,  that  God  will 
meet  with  us  and  bless  us.    It  was  on  a 
lonely  island,  £eur  away  from  the  tano- 
tuary  and  from  the  society  of  Christian 
friends,  that  the  Saviour  met  "  the  be- 
loVed  disciple,"  and  we  may  trust  it  will 
be  so  with  us.    For  on  such  a  desert 
island ;  in  a  lonely  forest ;  on  the  deep, 
or  amid  strangers  in  a  foreign  land,  he 
can  as  easily  meet  us  as  in  the  sanotnary 
where  we'  have  been  accustomed  to  wor- 
ship, and  when  surrounded  by  all  the 
privileges  of  a  Christian  land.    No  man, 
at  home  or  abroad;  among  friends  or 
strangers;  enjoying  the  pri^eges  of  the 
sanctuary,  or  deprived  of  these  privi- 
leges, ever  kept  the  Christian  Sabbath 
in  a  devout  manner  without  profit  to  hia 
own  soul;  and  when   deprived  of  the 
privileges  of  public  worship,  the  visita- 
tions of  the  Saviour  to  the  i^oul  may  be 
more  than  a  compensation  fdr  all  our 
privations.    Who  would  not  be  willing 
to  be  banished  to  a  lonely  island  like 
Patmos,  if  he  might  e^joy  such  a  glorious 
vision  of  the  Redeemer  as  John  waa 
favored  with  there  ?    ^  And  heard  60- 
hiifd  me  a  g^eo^t  voice,    A  loud  voice. 
This  was  of  course  sudden,   and  took 
him  by  surprise.  ■%  At  of  a  trumpet. 
Lend  as  a  tnunpet.    This  ia  evidently 
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11  Saying,  I  am  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  first  and  the  last :  and, 
What  then  s^est,  write  in  a  book, 
and  send  i^  unto  the  sey^n  churches 
which  are  in  Asia;  unto  flphesus,  * 

cc.2.1. 

, *  — 

the  «n\j  point  in  the  oom|>aiison.  It 
does  not  mean  that  the  tones  of  the 
Toioe  resembled  a  tmmpet)  but  only  that 
it  was  olear,  lond^  and  dUstinet  like  a 
trumpet.  A  trumpet  is  a  well-known 
wind  in'strnment  distinguished  for  the 
oleamess  of  its  sonuds/  and  was  used  for 
calling  assemblies  together,  for  marshal- 
ling' hosts  for  battle,  Ao,  The  Hebrew 
word  employed  commonly  to  denote  a 

trumpet — *1|)^EI^  shapher — ^means  brigkt 

and  eZmf^  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
j^iven  to  the  instrument  on  account  of 
tts  dear  and  shrill  sound,  as  we  now  give 
the  name  "  clarion"  to  a  certain  wind  in- 
•trument.  The  Hebrew  trumpet  is  often 
referred  to  as  employed,  on  account  of 
its  oleamess,  to  suojunon  people  toge- 
ther. Ex.  xiz.  13 ;  Num.  z.  10 ;  Judges 
in.  7;  1  9am.  xiii.  3,  zv.  10. 

XI.  SayinfT.  That  is,  literally,  ''  the 
trumpet  spying."  It  was,  however, 
ananifestly  the  voice  that  addressed  these 
words  to  John,  though  they  seemed  to 
eome  through  a  trumpet,  and  hence  the 
trumpet  is  represented  as  uttering  them. 

J  I  am  J^lpha  an4  Omega,  Yen  8. 
The  Jiret,  and  the  laei.  An  ezplana- 
taon  of  tixe  terms  Alpha,  and  Omega. 
]^otes  on  ver.  8.  ^^  And  tohat  thou 
»eeet.  The  voice,  in  addition  to  the 
declaration  "  I  am  A^pha  and  Omega," 
gave  this  direction  that  he  sh(Suld  record 
what  he  saw.  The  phrase  "what  thou 
seesty"  refers  to  whsrt  would  pass  before 
him  in  vision  :• — what  he  there  saw,  and 
what  he  would  see  in  the  eztraordinary 
manifestations  which  were  to  be  made 
to  him^  f  Wirite  in  a  book.  Make  a 
&ir  record  of  it  all--^vidently  meaning 
that  he  should  describe  things  as  th^y 
occurred,  and  implying  that  the  vision 
would  be  held  so^  long  before  the  eye  of 
his  mind  that  he  would  be  al^le  to 
transfer  it  to  the  "  book."  The  fair  and 
obvious  interpretation  of  this  is,  that  he 
was  to  make  the  record  in  the  islund  of 
Fatmos,  and.  then  send  it  to  the  churches. 
OChough  Patmos  wag  a  lonely  and  barren 
f  laoe)  and  thoui^h  ^rc^^bly  there  were 


and  unto  Sihyma,  ^  and  unto  Per- 
gamoa,*  and  unto  Thyatira,'  and 
unto  Sardis, '  and  unto  Philadel- 
phia, ^  and  imto  LaocUeea. '  . 

fte.2,8.     ecatl2.      <fe.2.18.      tfe.8.1. 
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few  or  no  inhabitants  there,  yet  there  is 
no  improbability  in  supposing  that  J(dm 
could  hove  found  writing  materials  there, 
nor  even  that  he  may  have  been  per- 
mitted to  take  such  materials  with  him. 
He  seems  to  have  been  banished  for 
preat^ing,  not  for  writing  ;  and  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  materials  for 
writing  woul4  be  withheld  from  him. 
John  Bunyan  in  Bedford  jail  found 
materials  for  writing  the  Pilgrim's  Pro-' 
gross :  and  ^ere  is  no  evidence  that  the 
Apostle  John  was  denied  the  means  of 
recording  his  thoughts  when  in  the 
island  of  Patmos.  The^ord  hook  here 
— fiiP\tov — would  more  property  mean 
a  roll  or  tcroll,  that  being  the  form  in 
which  books  were  anciently  made.  See 
Notes  on  Xuke  iv.  17.  -^  And  send  U 
unto  the  seven  churches  whi^  aYe  m 
Asia.  The  churches  which  are  imme- 
diately designated,  not  implying  that 
there  were  no  other  churches  in  Asia, 
but  that  there  were  particular  reasons 
for  sending  it  to  these.  He  was  to  send 
aU  that  he  should  "  see,"  to  wit,  all  that 
is  recorded  in  this  volume  or  book  of 
"  Revelation."  Part  of  this  <chs.  ii.  iii. ) 
would  appertain  particularly  ^  them-; 
the  remainder  (chs.  iv.-zzii.)  would  ap- 
pertain to  them  no  more  than  to  others, 
but  still  they  would  have  the  common 
interest  in  it  which  all  the  church  would 
have,  and,  in  their  circumstances  of  trial, 
there  might  be  important  r^i'^oi^s  "^hy 
they  should  see  the  assurance  that  the 
church  would  ultimately  triuniph .  over 
all  its  enemies.  They  were  to  derive 
from  it  themselves  the  consolation  which 
it  was  JBtted  to  impart  in  time  of  trial, 
and  to  transniit  it  to  fiiture  times  for  the 
welfare  of  the  church  at  large,  f  Unto 
Ephesiis.  Perhaps  mentioned  first  as 
being  the  capital  of  that  portion  of 
Asia  Minor;  the  most  important  city 
of  the  seven )  t^e  place  where  John 
had  preached,  and  whence  he  had  been 
banished.  For  a  particular  description 
of  these  seven  churches,  see  the  Notes 
Off  the  epistles  addressed  to  them  in 
chs.  y*  UL 
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12  And  I  turned  to  see  the  voiee 
that  spake  with  me.  And  being 
tomea^  I  saw  seveii  "  golden  can- 
dlesticks. 

13  And  in  the  midst  of  the  seven 

a  Sx.  25.  37.    Zek.  4.  2. 

12.  And  1  turned  to  set  the  voice  tkal 
spake  with  me.  He  naturally  turned 
round  to  see  who  it  waa  that  spake  to 
him  in  this  solitary  and  desolate  place, 
where  he  thought  himself  to  be  alone. 
To  see  the  voice  here  means  to  see  the 
nerton  whorspake.  f  And  being  turned, 
I  S9W  seven  golden  candl^iicks*  These 
were  the  jirsl  things  that  met  his  ^e. 
This  must  have  been  in  vision,  of 
eonrse ;  and  the  meaning  is,  that  there 
seamed  ta  be  there  seven  sueh  lamps  or 
eandelabras.  The  word  rendered  can- 
diestieks — Xv^y^a — means  property  a 
l^^stand ;  lamp-stand; — something  to 
bMur  up  a  light.  It  would  be  applied  to 
sny  thing  that  was  used  for  this  purpose ; 
and  nothing  is  intilhated,  in  tiie  use  of 
the  word,  in  regard  to  the  form  et 
dimensions  of  the  light-bearers.  Lamps 
were  more  eommonly  used  at  that  tim^ 
tiian  candles,  and  it  is  rather  to  be  8up« 
posed  that  Uiese  were  designed  to  be 
bmpobearers,  or  lam^sustalners,  than 
eandle-ttiekt.  They  were  seven  in  num- 
ber, not  tme  brtaching  into  seren ;  but 
seren  standing  apart,  and  so  fiur  from 
each  other  tiMrt  be  who  appeared  to 
John  ooold  stabd  among  them.  The 
honp-bearers  evidisnUy  sustained  eaeh  a 
light,  and  these  gave  a  peouliar  bril- 
lianey  to  tiie  scene.  It  is  not  improbable 
that»  aa  they  were  designed  to  represent 
the  eeren  diarehes  of  Asia,  they  were 
arranged  in  an  ordet  resembling  these 
ehupehea.  The  scene  is  not  laid  in  the 
temple,  aa  many  suppose,  for  there  Is 
nothing  that  resembles  the  snrange- 
menta  in  the  temple  exoept  tilie  ^nere 
fitet  of  the  lights.  The  seehe  as  yet  is 
.  in  Patmos,  and  there  is  no  eridenoe  that 
John  did  not  regard  himself  as  there,  or 
that  he  fimoied  for  a  moment  that  he 
was  traoslacted  to  the  temple  in  Jeruisa- 
lem.  There  caa  be  no  doubt  as  to  tiie 
design  of  this  representation,  for  it  is 
expreesly  deelaMd  (yer.  20)  that  the 
seven  lamp-bearers  were  intended  to 
Npretrat  the  seven  ehurehes.  Light  is 
used  in  the  Scriptures  as  an 
of  tne  religion;  Ghritftnms  are 


candlesticks  &ne*  like  onto  the  Son 
of  nian,  clothed  with  a  garment 
down  to  the  foot,  and  ^irt  about 
the  p^M  with  a  golden  girdle. 
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represented  as  "the  light  of  the  w^ld" 
(Math.  y.  14;  oomp.  Phil.  U.  16;  John 
yiii.  12) ;  and  a  Christian  church  may 
be  represented  as  a  light  standing  in  the 
midst  of  surrounding  darkness. 

13.  And  in  the  midst  af  the  seven 
golden  candlesticks.  Standing  among 
them,  so  as  to  be  encircled  with  them. 
This  shows  that  the  representation  could 
not  have  been  Kke  that  of  the  vision  of 
Zechariah  (Zecfa.  iv.  2),  where  the 
pTobhet  sees  "a  oandlestidc  all  of  gdd 
with  a  bowl  upon  the  top  of  it,  and  hii 
seven  lamps  thereon."  In  the  vision  aa 
it  appeared  to  John,  there  was  not 
one  liunp-bearer  with  seven  lamps  or 
branches,  but  there  were  seven  lamp- 
bearers  so  arranged  that  one  in  the 
likeness  of' the  Stm  of  man  could  stand 
in  the  midst  of  them,  f  One  like  unto 
the  Son  o/man.  This  was  evidentiy  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself,  elsewhere  so 
often  called  "  the  Son  of  man."  That  it 
was  the  Saviour  himself,  is  apparent 
from  ver.  18.  The  expression  rendered 
"like  unto  the  Son  of  man,"  should 
have  been  "  Kke  unto  a  son  of  man  f 
that  is,  like  «  man -'ft  human  being,  or 
in  a  human  form.  The  reasons  for  so 
interpreting  it  are  (o)  that  the  G^reek  is 
without- tiie  article;  and  (b)  that,  as  it  is 
rendered  in  our  version,  it  seems  to 
mt&e  the  writer  say  that  he  was  like 
himedf-^nee  the  expression  "  the  Son 
of  man"  is  in  the  Kew  Teetament  but 
another  name  for  the  Lord  Jesus.  The 
phrase  is  oflen  applied  to  him  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  always,  except  in 
three  instances  (Acts  vii.  56 ;  Rev.  i.  IZ, 
xiv.  14),  by  the  Saviour  himself,  evi- 
dently to  denote  his  warm  interest  in 
man,  or  his  relationship  to  man ;  to  sig- 
nify that  he  was  a  man,  and  wished  to 
designate  himself  eminently  as  such. 
See  Notes  on  Matt  viii.  20.  In  the  use 
of  this  phrase  in  the  New  Testament, 
tkere  is,  probably,  an  allusion  to  Dan. 
viL  18.  The  idea  would  seem  to  be  that 
he  whom  h«  saw  resembled  *'  the  Son  of 
man"— the  Lord  Jesus  as  he  haid  seen 
in  tiie  days  «f  his  t«Ui,  th«t«b  ft 
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Bculierly  «, 

lis  meuiB, 
terolij  whi 
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gBlden  girdU.  Either  wholly  made  of 
gold,  or  more  probably  richly 
Denied  with  gold.  Thia  would 
rally  suggest  Che  idea  of  one  of  ra 
probably  one  of  princely  rank, 
raimeiit  here  lueumed  waa  not 
of  a  vriell,  but  that  ofn  king.  I 
very  far  from  being  that  in  whiol 
Bedeemerappearedwhen  bodwelt 
tlie  oartb. 


royal  a 


saltei; 


with  a  crown  and  Bceptre  bete,  nnd 
peihupa  the  leading  idea  ia  tbal  of  one 
of  exalted  rank  i  of  uauenal  dignity ;  of 
one  fitted  to  inspire  awe  and  rcepeoL 
In  other  circnmslsDcei,  in  this  book, 
(hia  eame  Redeemer  is  represented  as 
wearing  a  orotiQ,  and  going  forth  to 
oonqaeX.  See  ch.  xin.  12-16.  Here  the 
lepreeontation  iceme  to  haie  been 
duigued  to  impreaa  the  mind  with  a 
aenu)  of  the  greatness  and  glory  of  the 
personage  who  thna  suddenly  mode  his 
•ppeaiance. 

11.  Hiihtud  and  hli  hain  were  white 
Zikt  wool,  m  Khile  as  anoiD.  Exceed- 
ingly, or  porfflcUy  white— tbe  first  sug- 
1  of  the  apostle  being 
;hen  the  thought  oc- 


rom  the  dead,  clothed  b 
youth  and  Tigor,  hot 
radiant,  bright,  tesplei 
to  what  oeourred  on  thi 

lonoftbeSaTiour.   MeMh 

ould   not  accord  well   wi 


>riate.  The  repreaenlatiou  wai 
lignify  umjesty  and  author 
.his  would  be  beet  aecomplisbi 


w,   and  tha  bail  of  hia    he 

t  John  had  that  representa 
eye,  and  that  therefore  he 
impresied  with  the  convicti 
I   was  a  mBDifeBtatiDu    of  a 

poae  that  this  it  the  form  ic 
Saviour  always    appeare 

e   that  Ood  appears  always 


ia,  that  thie 


oed  fur  the  porpoai 
lind  of  the  apoelle  with  a  s 
lajeaty  and  glory,  f  And  I 
ai  a  fiams  of  fire.  Bright, 
penetrating  i  aa  if  every  thing  w 
"ore  them,  or  they  would  pe 
s  tbe  tbonghla  of  men.  Such  i 
itatiOB  ia  Dot  uncommon.  W< 
a  lightning-glance;  a  fiery  lo 
Daniel  x.  6,  it  ia  awd  of  the  m 
leared  to  thepropbeton  tbe  bi 
river  Hiddekel,  that  hi*  eyi 
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1$  And  his  feet  *  like  unto  fine 
brass,  as  if  they  burned  in  a  fur- 
naoe ;  and  his  Toice  *  as  the  sound 
of  many  waters. 

16  And  he  had  in  his  right  hand 


aXn.1.7. 


(  Sxe.  43.  2. 


"  M  lamps  of  fire."  Nameroas  ipstanoes 
of  thiB  comparLBOn  from  the  Greek  and 
Latin  daasios  may  be  seen  in  Wetstein, 
»t2oe. 

15.  And  his  feet  like  unto  fine  brtue. 
Comp.  Ban.  x.  6,^' And  his  arms  and 
his  feet  like  in  color  to  polished  brass." 
See  alao  Eiek.  L  7,  ''And  ihey"  [the 
feet  of  the  living  creatores]  **  sparkled 
like  the  color  of  burnished  brass."  The 
word  here  used — ^aXxoXl^avov — occurs 
in  the  New  Testament  only  here  and  in 
eh.  iL  18.  It  is  not  found  in  the  Septu- 
agint.  The  word  properly  means  white 
6nus  (probably  compounded  of  x'^^^f 
hnu9,  and  Xifiavisy.  whiteness,  from  the 

Hebrew  T3S>  to  he  white).  Others  re- 
gard it  as  from  x'^'^C'  brass,  and 
hwmf&if,  dear.  The  metal  refenred  to 
was  undoubtedly  a  species  of  brass  dis* 
tingnished  for  its  clearness  or  white- 
ness. Brass  is  a  compound  metal,  com- 
posed of  copper  and  sine.  The  color 
varies  much  according  to  the  different 
proportiona  of  the  various  ingredients. 
The  vulgate  here  renders  &e  word 
•aricMcttin,  a  mixture  of  geld  and  of 
Wass — perhaps  tiie  same  as  the  liXtKvpw 
— the  eteetrum  of  the  anolents,  composed 
of  gold  and  of  silver,  usually  in  the  pro- 
portion of  four  parts  gold  and  one  part 
silver,  and  distinguished  for  its  brilliancy. 
See  Bobinson,  2^.  and  Wetstein,  in  loc. 
The  kind  of  metal  here  referred  to, 
however,  would  seem  to  be  some  com- 
pound of  brass — of  a  whitish  and  bril- 
liant eolor.  The  exact  proportion  of 
the  ingredients  in  the  metal  here  re- 
ferred to,  cannot  now  be  determined. 
f  As  if  they  burned  in  a  furnace.  That 
is,  his  feet  were  so  bright  that  they 
teemed  to  be  like  a  beautiful  metfj 
dowing  intensely  in  the  midst  of  a 
nunaee.  Any  one  who  has  looked  upon 
the  dassling  and  almost  insupportable 
brilluyiey  of  metal  in  a  furnace,  can 
form  an  idea  of  the  image  here  pre- 
MBted.  f  And  his  voict  as  the  sound 
^  ««iy  waters.,  As  the  roar  of  the 
or  of  a  cataraot    Kothing  could 


seven  stars ;  and  out  of  his  moath 
went  a 'sharp  two-edged  sword: 
and  his  countenance  wcu  as  the 
sun  *  shineth  in  his  strength. 


c  Is.  49.  2.  He.  4. 12. 
13. 


tfAa2e.l8.    0.28. 


be  a  more  sublime  description  of  migesty 
and  authority  than  to  compare  the  voice 
of  a  speaker  with  the  roar  of  the  ocean. 
This  comparison  often  occurs  in  the 
Scriptures.  See  Esek.  xliiL  2,  '<And 
behold  the  glory  of  tiie  God  of  Israel 
came  from  the  ^sat,  and  his  voice  was 
like  the  sound  of  many  waters,  and  the 
earth  shined  with  his  glory."  So  Rev. 
xiv.  2,  xiz.  6;  comp.  Ezek.  L  24;  Dan. 
X.  6. 

16.  And  he  had  in  his  right  hand 
seven  stars.  Emblematic  of  we  angels 
of  the  seven  churches.  How  he  held 
them  is  not  said.  It  may  be  that  they 
seemed  to  rest  on  his  open  palm ;  or  it 
may  be  that  he  seemed  to  hold  them  a« 
if  they  were  arranged  in  a  certain  order, 
and  with  some  sort  of  attachment,  so 
t^at  they  could  be  grasped.  It  is  not 
improbable  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
seven  lamp-bearers  (Notes  ver.  ISJ,  they 
were  so  arranged  as  to  represent  tiie 
relative  position  of  the  seven  churches. 
f  And  out  of  his  mouth  went  a  sharp 
two-edged  sword.  On  the  form  of  the 
ancient  two-edged  sword,  see  Notes 
on  Ephesians,  vi.  17.  The  two  edges 
were  designed  to  cut  both  ways ;  and 
such  a  sword  is  a  striking  emblem  of  the 
penetrating  power  of  truth,  or  of  words 
that  proceed  from  the  mout^,  and  this  is 
designed  undoubtedly  to  be  the  repre- 
sentation  here  —  Uiat  there  was  some 
symbol  which  showed  that  his  words, 
or  his  trutby  had  the  power  of  cutting 
deep,  or  penetrating  uie  soul.  So  in 
Isa.  xlix.  2,  it  is  said  of  the  same 
personage,  ''And  he  hath  made  my 
mouth  like  a  sharp  sword."  See  Notes 
on  that  verse.  So  in  Heb.  iv.  12, 
''  The  word  of  God  is  quick  and 
powerful,  sharper  than  any  two-edged, 
sword,"  Ac.  So  it  is  s^id  of  Pericles  by 
Aristophanes'^ 


rtenwd  the  bMrar'«  «nal,  tad  left  bebiad 
Deqt  iB  fan  b«Mom  ib  kaen  poiat  WSst.** 

A  similar  figure  often  occurs  in  Arabia 

Soetry.     "As  arrows  his  words  enter 
ito  Uie  heart."    Sef»  Gosenius,  oomm. 


REVELATION, 


17  And  when  I  saw  him,  I  fell 
at  his  feet  as  dead.  And  he  laid 
his   right  hand   upon  me.   saying 


outh;but 


.  2.     Tha    I 

ming  to  proceed  from  t 
1  not,  perhiip*,  necessarj  lu  .^yy,,,^ 
t  JohD  racBDi  to  Ba}-  tliat  he  laio 
h  an  Image.  He  heajd  him  Bpesk; 
felt  the   penetrating   power    of  his 

is  month.    Thoj 


.  pose  thBt  tbere 

iBihle  Mpresenladon  of 

r  a  rxord  or  of  the  hreath 

m  hie  month  appearing  to 

,  OS  Prof.  Stuart  aupposei. 

It  may  be    wholly  a  fignmtiTB  repre- 

eenUitian,  b>  HenrlchB  and  Ewald  aap- 

poee.     Though  there  were   riflble  and 

nnpreealTB  Bjmbolf  of  his  majesty  and 

glory  prasenled  ■-  "■- ■■  - 


the  eyee,  i 


ippose   (hat 

HtB  face.  There  had 
hoea  before  particular  deacriptieae  of 
■ome  parts  of  hia  (ace— as  of  his  eyes— 

aepccl^  of  the  general  splendor  BOd 
brightness  of  his  coontenftnce.  f  Wtt 
aa  the  auit  ihineth  in  hiM  ilreaglh.  In 
his  tUll  eplendor  nlien  anobscured  by 
clouds;  whore  bin  rays  arc  la  no  way 
Intercepted.  Comp.  Judges  v.  31 ;  "  Bal 
let  thom  that  love  him  [the  Lord]  be 
as  the  tan  whea  he  goeth  forth  ' 


:ili.4,  "Andht 


hen  lh( 


Blouda,"  Pb.  lix.  6,  "  W 
la  tu  a  bridegroom  com: 
obamber,  and  rejoiceth  ai 
■■  There  m 
itriking  description  of  the  majesty  and 

pare  it  with  tho  orerpowering  splendor 

of  the  eun.— This  oloiea  tho  description 

of  the  pereunage  that  ap|>eaTed  to  John. 

evidently  to   impress 

glorj,  and  to  prepare  tho  way  for  the 

sklione  which  be  wai  to  make.     It  ii 
flbrfoiM  (o  msoili  that  thii  appearaneB 


mut  hare  been  atmmed.  The  re 
enlation  is  not  thatof  the  Bedeemt 
le  rose  IVum  the  dead — n  middle-i 
nan;  nor  Isltdeartbat  Itnae  tbeaan 
in  tho  mount  of  traDafignratlan — wl 
!  thing  that  appears,  he  Tela 
iial  aipeet  and  form  though  i 


irHliai 


■oated    ' 


lefon 


iridence 


inaformed  when  1 

at  of  a  priest  — for  all  the  poci 

.biliment«  of  a  Jewish  priest  araw 

g  in  thi"  description.    The  appear 

asanmed  is,    CTidently,   is    aooord 

with  various  repreeentalloB!  of  Go 

ho  appeared  to  Eaeklel,  to  Isaiah, 

W    Daniel— that  which  wa*  a  mi 

manifeetalion  of  a  diflne  being— of 

clothed  in    the  majesty  and  powe 

God.      We  are  not  to   infer  &om 

(bat  this  ia  in  fact  the  appearance  oj 

Redeemer  now  la  beaceu,  or  that 

is  the  form  In  which  he  will  appear  i 

he  comes  to  judge  the  world.     CM 

ledge;    of  tho    aspect    which    he 
aaaume  when  be  comes  to  judge  me! 

neceeaarily  qniw  ^J™i^ 

and  appearance   after  tho   rBsnrroi 
from  the  dead. 

And  ichen  I  emu  Aim,  1  ft 


1.      Wb 
It  of  th 


deprived   of    t 


.9  It  I  > 
and  eonedotui 
elmed  irith  (lio  rod 
neaa  of  the  vision;  he  saw  that  tbig 
a  divine  being ;  bnt  he  did  not  u 
know  that  it  was  the  Savioor.  It  ii 
probable  that  In  this  vision  he  w 
immediately  recognlie  any  of  the  &ii 
features  of  the  Lord  Jeana  a«  he 
been  oecuslomed  to  see  hiio  aome  i 
years  before;  and  if  be  did,  the  * 
would  have  been  quite  aa  oVerpowf 

qucDt  revclationa  of  thte  divine  pel 
ago  would  rather  ficem  to  imply 
John  did  not  at  oiiee  rccogniie  bi 
the  Lord  Jueas,  The  effect  here 
sirribcd  is  one  that  often  oeonrre 
those  wbo  bad  a  rision  of  God. 
Daniel  vlil.  \1,  "'Stm  ■■  ha  wai  ^ 
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18  lant  lio  tha'*  yy]p*l^,  *  and  was 
ffld-  aad,  behold,  1  am  alive  for 

^  Bo.  6.9. 

iagwith  me,  I  T^aj^i"  *  ^««P  al®®?  ?«» 
M/kce  towaxd  ^^  S^^vluA;  but  he 
ScMme,  and  ^tr^gl^t."  Ver. 
X7  "And  I  I>»»*®^  xa^nted,  aad  wae 
M  certain  days ;  afterwards  I  rose  up, 
LSdtfae  kin/s  business"  Comp. 
Ex  mUi.  20;  I»»-  '^^^  *>  Ezek.  i.  28, 
xli  3;  Daft-  x.  7-9, 17.  f  ^nrf  Ac  Zauf 
\i*  right  hand  ^P?""  "^^^  For  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  him  up.  Comp.  Ban. 
m.  17  "  He  toucned  me,  and  set  me 
npright."  We  oanally  stretch  out  the 
rtfA/hand  to  raise  up  one  who  is  fallen. 

f  Savins  »«<<'  *"*'  '?"''*  "''*•      ^o^P- 
Lt.  xiv.  27,  "It  M  I,  be  not  afraid." 
The  fact  Uiat  it  was  the  Saviour,  though 
he  appeared  in  this  form  of  overpower- 
ing majesty,  was  a  reason  why  John 
ihoald  not  be  afraid.     fVky  that  was  a 
msoa,  he  immediately  adds ; — that  he 
'iras  the  first  and  the  last;  that  though 
ke  had  been  dead  he  was  now  alive,  and 
voald  continue  ever  to  live,  and  that  he 
htd  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  death.'    It 
is  evident  that  John  was  overpowered 
witk    that    awful    emotion  which    the 
htuaan  mind  must  feel  at  the  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  God.    Thus  men  feel 
Then  titod  seems  to  come  near  them  by 
the  impressive  symbols  of  his  majesty — 
II  in  the  thunder,  the  earthquake,  and 
the  tempest.     Comp.  Heb.  iii.  IG,  Luke 
ix.   34.     Tet  amidst    the   most    awful 
Banifestations    of    divine    power,    the 
nmple  assnrance  that  our  Redeemer  is 
near  us,  is  enough  to  allay  our  fears 
ind  diffuse  calmness  through  the  soul. 
f  lam  the  first  and  the  last.  Notes  ver.  8. 
this  is  stated  to  be  one  of  the  reasons 
why  he  should  not  fear — that  he  was 
eternal : — '  I  always  live ;   have  lived 
through  all    the    past,    and    will    live 
through  aU  which  is  to  come,  and  there- 
fore I  ean  accomplish  all  my  promises, 
and  execute  all  my  purposes.' 

18.  I  am  he  that  liveth,  and  was  dead. 
*1  was  indeed  once  dead,  but  now  I 
live,  and  shall  continue  to  live  for 
ever.  This  would  at  once  identify  him 
who  thus  appeared  as  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  for  to  no  one  else  could  this 
apply.  He  had  been  put  to  death ;  but 
ke  had  risen  from  the  grave.  This  also 
i*  given  as  a  reason  why  John  should 
Mt  fear;  and  BOthing  would  allay  his 
7 


eyermore,  Amen;    and   have  the 
keys '  of  hell  and  of  death. 

e  Pb.  68.  20.    0.  20. 1. 2. 

fears  more  than  this.    He  now  saw  that 
he  was  in  the  presence  of  that  Saviour 
whom  more  than  half  a  century  before 
hs  had  so  tenderly  loved  when  in  the 
fleshy  and    whom,    though    now    long 
absc^nt,  he  had  fidthfully  served,  and 
for  whose  cause  he  was  now  in  this 
lonely  island;     His  faith  in  his  resur- 
rection had  not  been  a  delusion ;  he  saw 
the  very  Redeemer  before  him  who  had 
once  been  laid  in  the  tomb.     %  Behold, 
1  am  alive  for  evermore.    I  am  to  live 
forever.    Death  is  no  more  to  out  ma 
down,  and  I  am  never  again  to  slumber 
in  the  grave.    As  he  was  always  to  live, 
he  could  accomplish  all  his  promises, 
and  fulfil  all  his  purposes.    The  Saviour 
is  never  to  die  again.     He  ean,  there- 
fore, always  sustain  us  in  our  troubles; 
he  ean  be  with  us  in  our  death.    Whom- 
ever of  our  friends  die,  he  will  not  die; 
when  we  die,  he  will  still  be  on  the 
throne,     f  Amen.    A   word    here    of 
strong  affirmation :  as  if  he  had  said,  it 
is  trulyf   or  certainly  so.     See  Notes 
on  ver.  7.     This  expression  is  one  that 
the  Saviour  often  used  when  he  wished 
to  give  emphasis,   or  to   express  any 
thing  strongly.    Comp.  John  iii.  3,  v.  26. 
f  And  have  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  death. 
The  word  rendered  hdl — $8tis — hades, 
refers  properly  to  the  under-world;  the 
abode  of  departed  spirits;  the  region  of 
the  dead.    This  was  represented  as  dull 
and  gloomy;  as  enclosed  with  walls;  as 
entered  through  gates  which  were  fast- 
ened with  bolts  and  bars.    For  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  views  which  prevailed  among 
the  ancients  on  this  subject,  see  Notes  on 
Luke  xvt  23,  and  Job  x.  .21,  22.    To 
hold  the  key  of  this,  was  to  hold  the  power 
ovfll^  the  invisible  world.     It  was  the 
more  appropriate  that  the  Saviour  should 
represent  himself  as  having  this  autho- 
rity, as  he  had  himself  been  raised  fsom 
the  dead  by  his  own  power  (comp.  John  x. 
18),  thus  showing  that  the  dominion  over 
this  dark  world  was  entrusted  to  him. 
f  And    of  death.      A    personification. 
Death  reigns  in  that  world.     But  to  his 
wide-extended  realms  the  Saviour  holds 
the  key,  and  can  have  access  to  his  em- 
pire when  he  pleases,  releasing  all  whom 
he  chooses,  and  confining  there  still  such 
as  he  shall  please.    It  is  probably  in 
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19  Write  the  things  whioh  thou  1     20  The  mystery  of  the  seven  • 


hast  seen,  and  the  things  which 
are,  and  the  the  things  wmch  shall 
be  hereafter ; 

]Murt  from  such  hiata  as  these  that  Milton 
drew  his  sublime  description  of  the 
gat«s^f  hell  in  the  Paradise  Lost.  As 
Christ  always  lives ;  as  he  always  retains 
Uiis  power  over  the  regions  of  the  dead, 
and  the  whole  world  of  spirits,  it  may 
be  farther  remarked  that  we  have 
nothing  to  dread  if  we  put  our  trust  in 
him.  We  need  not  fear  to  enter  a  world 
which  he  has  entered  and  from  which 
he  has  emerged,  achieving  a  glorious 
triumph;  we  need  not  fear  what  the 
dread  king  thfit  reigns  there  dan  do  to 
us,  for  his  power  extends  not  beyond 
the  permission  of  the  Saviour,  and  in 
his  own  time  that  Saviour  w411  call  us 
forth  to  life  to  die  no  more. 

19. '  Write  the  things  which  thou  hast 
geen.  An  account  of  the  vision  which 
thou  hast  had.  Ver.  10-18.  f  And  the 
things  that  are.  Give  an  account  of 
those  things  which  thou  hast  seen  as 
designed  to  represez^t  the  condition  of 
^e  seven  churches.  He  had  seen  not 
only  the  Saviour,  but  he  had  seen  seven 
lamp«stands,  and  seven  stars  in  the 
hand  of  the  Saviour,  and  he  is  now  com- 
manded to  record  the  meaning^  of  these 
symbols  as  referring  to  things  then 
actually  existing  in-  the  seven  churches. 
This  interpretation  is  demanded  by  ver. 
^0.  %  And  the  things  which  shall  be 
hereafter.  The  Gre^k  phrase  rendered 
hereof Ur — fttri  .rclfvra-^ means  "after 
these  things  ;"  that  is,  he  was  to  make-a 
correct  representation  of  the  things  which 
then  were,  and  then  to  record  what  would 
occur  "  after  these  things :" — to  wit,  of 
the  images,  symbols,  and  truths,  which 
would  be  disclosed  to  him  after  wh^  he 
had  already  seen.  The  expression  re- 
fers to  future  times.  He  does  not  say 
for  hofw  long  a  time ;  but  the  revelations 
which  were  to  be  made  referred  to 
events  which  were  to  occur  beyond  those 
which  were  then  taking  place.  Nothing 
can  be  argued  from  the  use  of  this 
language  in  regard  to  the  length  of 
time  embraced  in  the  revelation — whe- 
ther it  extended  only  for  a  few  years,  or 
whether  it  embraced  all  coming  time. 
The  more  natural  interpretation,  how- 
S^9t,  would  seem  to  be,  that  it  would 


stars  Tfhich  thou  sawest  in  my 
right  hand,  and  the  seven  golden 

a  ver.  16. 

stretch  far  into  future  years,  and  tkatU 
was  designed  to  give  at  least  an  outline 
of  what  would  l^  the  character  of  the 
future  in  general. 

20.  The  mystery  of  the  seven  stars. 
On  the  word  mystery,   see   Kotes  on 
Eph.  i.  9.    The  word  means  properly, 
that    which    is    hidden,    obscure,    un^ 
known — until  it  is  disclosed  by  one 
having  the  ability  to  do  it,  or  by  the 
course  of  events.      When  disclosed  it 
may  be  as  clear,  and  as  capable  of  com- 
prehension, as  any  other  truth.    The 
meaning  here  as  applied  to  the  seven 
stars,  is,  that  they  were  symbols,  and 
that  their  meaning  as  symbols,  without 
a  suitable  explanation,  would  remain 
hidden  or  unknown.     They  were  de- 
signed to  represent  important  truths, 
and  John  was  directed  to  write  down 
what  they  were  intended,  in  the  circum- 
stances, to  signify,  and  to  send  the  ex- 
planation to  the  churches.    It  is   evi- 
dently implied   that  the    meaning  of 
these  symbols  would  be    beyond  the 
ordinary  powers  of  the  human  mind  to 
arrive  at  with  certainty,  and  hence  John 
was  directed  to  explain  the  symboL    The 
general  and  obvious  truths  whioh  they 
would  serve  to  convey  would  be  that 
the  ministers  of  the  churches,  and  the 
churches  themselves,  were  designed  to 
be  lightainthe  world,  and  should  bum 
clearly  and  steadily.    Much  important 
truth  would  be  couched   under  these 
symbols,  indeed,  if  nothing  had  been 
added  in  regard  to  their  signification  as 
employed  here  by  the  Saviour ;  but  there 
were  particular  truths  pf  great  import- 
ance in  reference  to  each  of  these  "  stars'* 
and  "  lamp-bearers,''   which  John  was 
more  fully  to  explain,     f  Which  thou 
sawest  in  my  right  hand.    Or.  *'  upon 
my  right  hand" — ivl  rfis  it^iSs  /lov  :  — 
giving  some  support  to  the  opinion  that 
the  stars,  as  they  were  seen,  appeared  to 
be  placed  on  his  hand — that  is,  on  the 
palm  of  his  hand  as  he  stretched  it  oat. 
The  expression  in  ver.  16,  is,  that  they 
were  "in  (cv)  his  right  hand;"  but  the 
language  here  used  is  not  decisive  as  to 
the  position   of  the  stars.     They  may 
have  been  held  in  some  way  by  the 
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candlesticks.    The  seren  stars  are 
the  angels  of  the  seven  churches : 


hand,  or  represented  as  scattered  on  the 
open  hand,  f  l%e  $eoen  golden  candle- 
ttieks.  The  tmth  which  these  emble- 
matic representations  are  designed  to 
eonvej.  f  The  seven  stare  are,  '  That 
is,  they  represent,  or  they  denote — ^in^ 
accordance  with  a  common  usage  in  the 
Scriptures.  See  Notes  on  Matt  zxvL 
26.  f  The  angels  of  the  seven  churches. 
Gr.  "  Angels  of  the  seven  churches  :*' — 
the  article  being  wanting.  This  does 
not  refer  to  them  as  a  collective  or 
associated  body,  for  the  addresses  are 
made  to  them  as  individuals — an  epistle 
being  directed  to  "the  angeV  of  each 
particular  church.  Ch.  ii.  1,  12,  Ac. 
The  evident  meaning,  however,  is,  that 
what  was  recorded  should  be  directed 
to  them  not  as  pertaining  to  them  ex- 
elusively  as  individuals,  but  as  presiding 
over,  or  representing  the  churches,  for 
what  is  recorded  pertains  tome  churches, 
tad  was  evidently  designed  to  be  laid 
before  them.  It  was  for  tiie  churches, 
but  was  conimitted  to  the  "  angel"  as 
representing  the  church,  and  to  be  com- 
mnnicated  ta  the  church  under  his  care. 
There  has  been  much  diversity  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  angeh  here.  By  the  advocates  of 
Spiscopacy,  it  has  been  argued  that  the 
me  of  this  term  proves  that  there  was  a 
presiding  bishop  over  a  circle  or  group 
of  churches  in  Ephesns,  in  Smyrna,  Ac, 
since  it  is  said  that  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed tifaat  there  was  but  a  single 
ehureh  in  a  city  so  large  as  Ephesus,  or 
in  the  other  cities  mentioned.  A  full 
examination  of  this  argument  may  be 
seen  in  my  work  on  the  "Apostolic 
Church/*  pp.  118-127.  The  word  angd, 
properly  means  a  messenger,  ana  is 
thus  applied  to  eelestial .  beings  as  mes- 
lengers  sent  forth  from  Qod  to  convey 
or  to  do  his  will.  This  being  the  com- 
mon meaning  of  the  word,  it  may  be 
employed  to  denote  any  one  who  is  a 
mesasenger,  and  hence,  with  propriety, 
any  one  who  is  employed  to  oommuni- 
eato  the  will  of  anoUier ;  to  transact  his 
business,  or,  more  remotely,  to  act  in 
his  pi«oe — to  be  a  representative.  In 
order  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the 
vord  as  used  in  this  place,  and  in 
tiftitaee  to  these  ohurches,  it  may  be 


and  the  seren  candlesticks  "  which 
thou  sawest,  are  the  seven  churches. 

a  Mat  5. 15, 16. 

remarked  (1)  that  it  cannot  mean  lite- 
rally an  angdf  as  referring  to  a  heavenly 
being,  for  no  one  can  suppose  that  such 
a  being  presided  over  these  churches; 
(2)  it  cannot  be  shown  to  mean,  as 
Lord  {in  loc)  supposes,  messengers  that 
the  churches  had  sent  to  John,  and 
that  these  letters  were  given  to  them  to 
be  returned  by  them  to  the  churches,  for 
(a)  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  such  mes- 
sengers had  been  sent  to  John ;  (6)  there 
is  no  probability  that  while  he  was  a 
banished  exile  in  Patmos  such  a  thing 
would  be  permitted;  {c)  the  message 
was  not  sent  6«  them,  it  was  sent  to 
them — "  Unto  the  angel  of  the  church 
in  Bphesus,  write,**  Ac  (3)  It  cannot 
be  proved  that  the  reference  is  to  a 
prelatical  bishop  presiding  over  a  group 
or  circle  of  churches,  called  a  diocese, 
for  (a)  there  is  nothing  in  the  word 
angd,  as  used  in  this  connection,  whidh 
would  be  peculiarly  applicable  to  such 
a  personage — ^it  being  as  applicable  to 
a  pastor  of  a  single  church  as  to  a 
bishop  of  many  churches ;  (6)  there  hi 
no  evidence  that  there  were  any  such 
groups  of  churchei^  then  as  constitute 
an  episcopal  diocese ;  (c)  the  use  of  tiie 
word  '*  ehurd^  v^  the  singular,  as  ap- 
plied to  Ephesns,  Smyrna,  Ac,  rather 
implies  that  there  was  but  a  single 
church  in  each  of  those  cities.  Comp. 
oh.  ii.  1,  8,  12,  16;  see  also  similar 
language  in  regard  to  the  (kurA  in 
Corinth,  1  Cor.  i.  1,  2;  in  Antioch, 
Acts  xiii.  1 ;  at  Laodicea,  Ool.  iv.  16, 
and  at  Ephesus,  Acts  xx.  28 ;  {d)  there 
is  no  evidence,  as  EpisoopflJians  must 
suppose,  that  a  sticcessor  to  John  had 
been  appointed  at  Ephesus,  if,  as  they 
suppose,  he  was  "  bishop"  of  Bphesus, 
and  there  is  no  probability  that  they 
would  so  soon  after  his  banishment 
show  him  such  a  want  of  respect  as 
to  regard 'the  see  as  vacant,  and  ap- 
point a  successor ;  («)  there  is  no  Im- 
'probability  in  supponmg  that  there  was 
a  single  church  in  each  of  these  cities—- 
as  at  Antioeh,  Corinth,  Rome;  (/)  if 
John  was  a  prelatical  "bishop/'  it  is 
probable  that  he  was  "  bishop"  of  the 
whole  group  of  churches  embracing  the 
seven— yet  here,  if  the  word  <*an|el" 
means  **  bishop^"  we  have  no  Iws  Aaa 
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flftren  saoh  buhops  immediafcelr  Ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him;  and  (g)  the 
fluppQsition'^  that  thif  refers  to  preiatical 
bishopfl  is  so  forced  and  unnatural  that 
many  Episcopalians  aore  compelled  to 
abandon  it.  Thus  Stillingfleet,  than 
whom  an  abler  man,  or  one  whose  praise 
is  higher  in  Episcopal  churches,  as  an 
advocate  of  Prelacy,  is  not  to  be  found, 
sayfl  of  these  angels :  ''  If  many  thixu^ 
in  the  epistles  be  directed  to  the  angels, 
but  yet  so  as  to  concern  the  whole  body, 
then,  of  neoesssity,  the  angel  must  be 
taken  as  a  representative  of  the  whole 
body ;  and  then  why  may  not  the  angel 
be  taken  by  way  of  representation  of  Uie 
body  itiftelf,  either  of  the  whole  church, 
or,  whith  if  far  mare  probaUe,  of  the 
eonceseors,  or  order  of  preihyiert  in  this 
church?"  (4)  If  the  word  does  not 
mean  literally  an  angel ;  if  it  does  not 
refer  to  messengers  sent  to  John  in 
PAtmos  by  the  churchea;  and  if  it  does 
npt  refer  to  a  preiatical  bishop,  then  it 
follows  that  it  must  refer  to  some  one 
who  presided  over  the  church  as  its 
pastor,  and  through  whom  a  message 
might  be  -properly  sent  to  the  churcL 
Thus  understood,  the  pastor  or  **  angel" 
would  be  regarded  as  the  representative 
of  the  church ;  that  is,  as  delegated  by 
the  church  to  manage  its  afifairs,  and  as 
the  authorized  person  to  whom  oom- 
aunicatioms  should  be  made  in  matters 
pertaining  to  it — as 'pastors  are  now. 
A  few  considerations  will  further  con- 
firm this  lnterpretation>  Mid  tiirow  ad- 
ditional light  on  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  (a)  The  word  angd  is  employed 
in  the  Old  Testament  to  denote  a  pro- 
phet ;  that  is, .  a  minister  of  religion 
as  sent  by  God  to  communicate  his 
wilL  Thus  in  Haggai  (i.  13),  it  is  said, 
"Then  spake  Haggai,  the  Lord's  mes- 

»enger  [Heb.  angel—^TV  If/ho,  Sept. 

^yycXof  Kv^w^  in  the  Lord's  message 
unto  the  people/'  Ac.  (h)  It  is  applied 
to  a  priest,  as  one  sent  py  God  to  exe- 
cute tiie  functions  of  that  office,  or  to 
aet  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Mai.  ii.  7, 
''  For  the  priest's  lips  should  keep  know-* 
ledge,  for  he  is  the  menenger  t^tkeLortt 

o/AMts"— hw3v  njn;  ipte— that 

is,  "  angei  of  the  Lord  of  ^osts.''  ~  (c)  The 
name  preifh^  is.  often  given  in  the  New 
Testament  to  the  ministers  of  religion, 
M  MlV  appointed  by  God  to  proclaim 


or.  communicate  his  will  tp  his  people, 
and  as  occupying  a  placib  resembling,  in 
some  respects,  that  of  the  prophets  in 
the  Old  Testament,  {d)  There  was  no 
reason  why  the  word  might  not  be  tiius 
employed  to  designate  a  pastor  of  a 
Chnstian  church,  as  well  as  to  designate 
a  prophet  or  a  priest  under  the  Old 
l^estament  dispensation,  (e)  The  sap- 
position  that  a  pastor  of  a  chvch  is 
intended,  will  meet  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case : — for,  (1)  it  is  an  appro- 
priate appellation ;  (2)  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  there  was  more  than  one 
church  in  each  of  the  cities  referred  to ; 

(3)  it  is  a  tdrm  which  would  designate 
the  respect  in  which  the  office  was  held; 

(4)  it  would  impress  upon  those  to  whom 
it  was  applied  a  solemn  sense  of  their  re- 
sponsibQity.  Further^  it  would  be  more 
appropriately  applied  to  a  pastor  of  a 
smgle  church  than  to  a  preiatical  bishop: 
— to  the  tender,  intimate,  and  endearing 
relation  sustained  by  a  pastor  to  his 
people,— to  the  blending  of  sympathy, 
interest,  and  affectit>n,  where  he  is  with 
them  continually,  meets  them  frequentiy 
in  the  sanctuary,  administers  to  them 
the  bread  of  Ufe,  goes  into  their  abodes 
when  they  are  afflicted,  and  attends 
their  kindred  to  the  grave,  than  to  the 
union  subsisting  between  the  people  of 
an  extended  dioceee  uid  a  prdate—iHie 
formal,  unfrequeut,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, stately  and  pompoufl  Yisitatio;ui 
of  a  diocesan  bishop ;  to  the  unsympa- 
tbising  relation  between  hini  and  fr 
people  scattered  in  many  ehttrohes,  who 
are  visited  at  distant  intervals  by  one 
claiming  a  "  superiority  in  ministerial 
rights  and  powers,"  and  who  must  be  a 
stranger  to  the  ten  thousand  ties  of 
endearment  which  bind  the  hearts  of  a 
pastor  and  people  together.  The  con- 
clusion, then,  to  which  we  have  come  is 
that  the  ".angel  of  the  church"  was  the 
pastor  or  the  presiding  presbyter  in  the 
church ;  the  minister  who  had  the  pas- 
toral charge  of  it,  and  who  was  there- 
fore a  proper  representative  of  it.  He 
was  a  man  who,  in  some  tespeots,  per- 
formed the  functions  which  the  angels 
of  God  do ;  that  is,  who  was  appointed 
to  execute  his  will,  to  communicate  his 
message,  and  to  convey  important  inti- 
mations of  his  purposes  to  his  people. 
To  no  one  could  the  communications 
in  this  book,  intended  for  the  churches, 
be  more  properly  ei^tcuste^  than  to  8«eh 
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CHAPTER  IL 

UNTO  tlie  angel  of  the  cWch 
of  Ephesus  write ;  These  things 

aa  t>]M ;  for  to  no  one  now  would  a  com- 
niinieatioii  be  more  iwoperly  ontmited 
than  to  ft  pasUfr. 

Sueh  is    the  sublime   yikion   under 
wM^  this  book  opens ;  such  the  iwlemn 
eommissioa  which  the  poiman  of  the 
book  reeeived.     No  more  appropriate 
iatroduction  to  what  is  odntained  in  the 
book  oonld  be  imaginsd^  no  more  appro- 
priate cSreumstances  for  making^  such  a 
sublime  roTolation  oooJd  hare  existed. 
To  the  most  beloTod  of  the  apostles — 
now  the  only  surriviiigone  of  ^enum- 
ber;  to  Mm  who  had  been  a  faithful 
laborer  for  a  period  notftir  from  sixty 
years  after  the  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
who  bftd  been  the  bosom  Mend  of  the 
SaTiour  when  in  the  flesh,  who  had  seen 
him  in  the  mount  of  transfiguration, 
who  had  seen  him  die,  and  who  hiMl 
seen  him  ascend  into  heaven;  to  him 
who  had  lived  while  the   church  was 
founded,  and  wh&e  it  had  spread  intb 
ail  lands;  and  to  him  who  was  now 
suffering    persecution    on    account    of 
the    Saviour    and   his    cause,    it   was 
appropriate  that  such  communications 
should  be  made.     In  a  lonely  island; 
fiur  ftway  f^om  the  abodes  of  men ;  sur- 
rounded by  the  ocean,  and  amid  barren 
rocks;   on  the  day  consecrated  to  the 
purposes  of  sacred  repose  and  the  holy 
duties   of  religion^- the  day  observed 
m  eommemoration  of  the  resurrection 
of  his  Lord,  it  was  most  fit  that  the 
Bedeemer  should  appear  to  the  ''beloved 
disciple"  in  the  last  Revelation  which  he 
was  ever  to  make  to  mankind.    No  more 
sppn^riate  time  or  circumstance  could 
be  conoeived  for  disclosing,  by  a  series 
«f  sublime  visions,  what  Would  o*cur  in 
future  times : — for  sketching  out  the  his- 
tory of  the  church  to  the  consummation 
of  all  things. 

CHAPTER  IL 

AirALTSIS  OF  THE  CHAPTER. 

This  chapter  comprises  four  <^  the 
nven  epistles  addressed  to  the  ^even 
•hurohes : — ^those  addressed  to  Ephesus, 
Smyniay.  Pergamos,  and  Th^atira.  A 
partioular  view  of  the  contents  of  the 
•pisftles  will  be  more  appronriate  as  they  I 
)tn>an(fcefly  to  be  considered,  than  in  I 


sidth  he  Hat  •  holdeth  the  Beven 
8tai»  in  his  right  hand,  who  walk* 
eth  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden, 
candlesticks ; 


a  a  L  16.  20. 


this  placok  There  are  some  general 
remarks  in  ^regard  to  their  struetnre, 
however,  which  may  be  properly  made 
here. 

(1.)  They  all  begin  with  a  reference  to 
some  of  the  attributes  of  the  Saviour,  ift 
general  some  attribute  that  had  been 
noted  in  the  first  chapter;  and  while 
they  are  all  adapted  to  make  a  deep  im- 
pression  on  the  mind,  perhaps  each  one 
was  selected  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  a 
special  propriety  in  reference  to  eaoh 
pdrtieulu*  ^urch.    Thus  in  the  address 
to  the  church  at  Ephesus  (ch.  ii.  1)  the 
allusion  is  to  the  fiiet  that  he  who  speiMu 
to  them  "holds  the  seven  stairs  in  his 
right  hand,  and  walks  in  the  midst  of 
the  seven  golden  candlesticks ;"  in  the 
epistle  to  the  church  at  Smyrna  (ch.  il^ 
8),  it  is  he  who  "is  the  first  and  the 
last,  who  was  dead  and  is  alive;"  in  the 
epistle  to  the  church  at  Pergamos  (ch.  ii. 
12),  it  is  he  "which  hath  the  sharp 
sword  with  the  two   edges  ;^   ia   the 
epistle  to  the  church  at  Thyatira  (ch.  ii. 
18),  it  is  "  the  Son  of  God,  who  hath 
his  eyes  like  unto  a  flame  of  fire,  and  hit 
feet  like  fine  brass;"  in  the  epistle  to 
the  church  at  Sardis  (ch.  iiL  1),  it  is  he 
who  "hAth  the  seven  Spurits  of  God, 
and  the  seven  stars ;"  in  the  epistle  to 
the  church  at  Philadelphia  (eh.  iii.  7),  it 
is  "he  that  is  holy,  he  that  is  true, 
he  that  hath  the  key  of  David,  he  that 
openeth  and  no  man  shuttetfa^and  shnt- 
teth   and  no  man    openeth;"   in   the' 
epistle  to  the  church  at  Laodicea  (ch.  iii. 
14),  it  is  he  who  is  the  "Amen,  the 
faithful  and  true  witness,  the  beginning 
of  the  creation  of  God." 

(2.)  These  introductions  are  followed 
with  the  formula^  "  I  know  thy  works."^ 
The  peculiar  characteristics  then  of  each 
church  are  referred  to,  with  a  sentiment 
of  approbation  or  disapprobation  ex- 
pressed in  regard  to  their  conduct  Of 
two  of  the  churches,  that  at  Smyrna 
(ii.  9)  and  that  at  Philadelphia  (iiL  10), 
he  expresses  his  entire  Approbation ;  to 
the  churches  of  Ssrdis  (iiL  3)  and  Lao-^ 
dicea  (iiL  I6748),  he  administers  a 
decided  r^btike:  to  the  churches  of 
Ephesus  (iL  3-«),  Pergaaos  (ii.  13-16), 
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and  Tbyatin  (uu  19,  30»  24,  2b),  he 
intenaiogles  praise  and  rebuke,  for  he 
■aw  much  to  commend,  bat  at  the  lame 
thne  not  a  litUe  that  waa  reprehensible. 
In  all  easesy  howerer,  the  approbatron 
precedes  the  blame: — showing  that  he 
was  more  disposed  to  find  that  which 
was  good  than  that  which  was  eyiL 

(8.)  After  the  statement  of  their  cha- 
racteristics, there  follows  in  each  case, 
oonnself  adviee,  admonition,  or  promises, 
9ich  as  their  cirenmstanoes  demanded — 
enoonragement  in  trial,  and  iigonctions 
to  put  away  their  sins.  The  admonitions 
are  addressed  to  the  churches  as  if 
Christ  were  at  hand»  and  would  ere 
long  oome  and  sit  in  judgment  on  them 
and  their  deeds. 

(4.)  There  is  a  solemn  admonition  to 
hear  what  tbe  Spirit  has  to  say  to  the 
churches.  This  is  in  each  case  expressed 
in  the  same  manner,  "  He  that  hath  an 
ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith 
unto  tbe  churches,"  cfar  ii.  7, 11,  17,  28, 
iiL  6,  13»  22.  These  admonitions  were 
designed  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
churches  to  these  things,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  seem  designed  to  show 
that  they  were  not  intended  for  them 
iJone.  They  are  addressed  tOv  any  one 
who  ''has  an  ear/'  and  therefore  had 
some  principles  of  general  application  to 
others,  and  to  which  all  should  attend 
who  were  disposed  to  learn  the  will  of 
Uie  Eedeemer.  What  was  addressed  to 
one  church,  at  any  time,  would  be  equally 
Miplieable  to  all  churches  i^i  the  same 
cu-cumstances;  what  was  adapted  to 
rebuhe,  eleyate,  or  comfort  Christians  in 
any  one  age  or  land,  would  be  adapted 
to  be  usefm  to  Christians  of  all  ages  and 
lands. 

(5.)  There  then  is,  either  following  or 
preceding  that  call  on  aU  the  churches  t« 
hear,  some  promise  or  assurance  de- 
signed to  encourage  the  church,  and 
uTj^e  it  forward  in  uie  discharge  of  duty 
oru  enduring  triaL  This  is  found  in 
each  one  of  the  episties,  though  not 
always  in  the  same  relatiye  position. 

THB  SPUTIiB  TO  tBE   CHURCH  AT 
EPHESUS. 

The  contents  of  the  episUe  to  the 
ehureh  at  Xphesus — the  first  addressed 
— are  these :— (1)  The  attribute  of  the 
Saviour  referred  to  is,  that  he  "holds 
the  stars  in  his  right  hanii^  and  walks 
in  ^e  midst  of  the  golden  candlesticks," 
oh.  ii.  1.    (2)  He  commends  them  for 


their  patience,  and  for  their  opposition 
to  those  who  mtb  otU,  and  for  tiieir  smI 
and  fidelity  in  carefully  examining  into 
the  character  of  some  who  claimed  to  be 
apostles,  but  who  were  in  fact  impostors ; 
for  their  perseverance  in  bearing  up 
under  trial,  and  not  fiunting  in  hu 
.cause,  and  for  their  opposition  to  the 
Nieolaitanes,  whom  he  says  he  haiteq^ 
Tsu  2,  8,  6.  (3)  He  mptorw  thent  for 
having  left  their  first  love  to  hin,  ver.  4 } 
(4)  he  admonishes  them  to  remember 
whence  they  had  fallen,  to  Mpent»  ind 
to  do  their  first  works,  ver.  6 ;  (5)  h# 
threatens  them  that  if  they  do  not  r»« 
pent  he  will  conie  and  reoiove  the  can- 
dlestick out  ot  its  place,  ver.  &j  and 
(6)  he  assures  them  and  all  others  thafe 
whosoevQir  overocHnes,  he  will. "  give  him 
to  eat  of  the  tree  of  lifo  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  paradwe  of  God,"  ver.  7. 

h  Unto  the  a$^ti.  The  minister; 
the  presiding  presbyter;  the  bishop— in 
the  primitive  sense  of  the  word  bishop — 
denoting  one  who  had  the  spiritnal 
charge  of  a  eonmgation.  See  Kotesv 
on  ch.  i.  20.  %Of  the  €hurek.  Not  of 
the  churcheit  of  Ephesus,  but  of  the  one 
chuTtk  of  that  city.  There,  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  word  is  used  in  a  collec- 
tive sense  to  denote  a  group  of  churches, 
like  a  diocese ;  nor  is  there  s^y  evidence 
that  there  isas  such  a  group. pf  churches 
in  Ephesus,  or  that  there  was  more  ^an 
one  church  in  that  city.  It  is  probable 
that  all  who  were  Christians  there  were 
regarded  es  members  of  one  church — 
though  for  convenience  tiiey  may  have 
met  for  ;(f  orship  in  different  places.  Thua 
there  was  one  Church  in  Corinth  (1  Cor. 
i.  l)j  one  church  in  Thessalonica  (1 
Thess.  L  1),  Ac.  f  Of  BpkeMut.  On 
the  situation  of  Ephesus,  see  Kotes  on 
Acts  xviiL  19,  and  the  Intro,  to  the 
Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesiaas, 
2  I.,  and  the  engravings  there.  It  waa 
the  capital  of  Ionia;  was  one  of  the  twelve 
Ionian  cities  of  Asia  Minor  in  the  Mythio 
times,  and  was  »aid  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Amasons^  It  was  situated  on  the- 
river  Cayster,  not  fiur  from  the  Icarian 
Sea,  between  Smyrna  and  Miletus.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  while,  about  the  epoc& 
when  Christianity  was  introduced,  other 
cities  declined, 'Ephesus  rose  more  and 
more.  It  owed  its  prosperity,  in  par^  to 
the  favor  ofXts  governors,  for  fysi 
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2  I  know  •  tliy  works,  and  thy 

«  ?8. 1. 0.    Ter.  9. 13, 19.    c.  3. 1. 8, 15. 

oaraed  the  city  Areinoe,  is  honor  of  his 
seeond  wife,  a&d  Attains  Philadelphiis 
fomithed  it  with  splendid  wharves  and 
docks.  Under  the  Romaiis  it  was  the 
capital  not  only  of  Ionia,  but  of  the 
entire  provi&ee  of  Asia,  and '  bore  the  [ 
honorable  title  Of  the  first  and  greatest 
meir9paH»  of  Asia*  Johh  is  supposed 
to  have  resided  in  this  oitj,  and  to  have 
preached  the  gospel  there  ^r  many 
yeara ;  and  on  this  account  perhaps  it 
was,  as  well  as  on  acoount  of  the 
relative  importance  of  the  city,  that  the 
first  epistle  of  the  seven  was  addressed 
to  that  ckiuroh.  On  the  present  con- 
dition of  Uie  ruins  of  Ephesus,  see  Notes 
on  ver.  b.  We  have  no  mfeans  whatever 
of  asceHAlning  the  size  of  the  chorch 
whcB  John  wrote  the  book  of  Bevela- 
Uon.  From  the  fact,  however,  that  Paul, 
u  is  BQpposed  (see  Intro,  to  the  Epistle^ 
to  the  Ephesians,  §  2),  labored  therefor 
abont  three  years ;  that  there  was  a  body 
of"  elders"  who  presided  over  the  church 
there  (Acts  xz.  17) ;  and  that  the  Apostle 
John  seems  to  have  spent  a  considerable 
pari  of  his  lile  there  in  preaching  the' 
gospel,  it  may  be  presumed  that  there 
was  a  large  and  flourishing  church  in 
tiiat  city.  The  epistle  before  us  shows 
slso  thaA  it  was  characterized  by  dis- 
tingiiished  pie^.  ^  These  things  saith 
he  that  hoCdeth  the  seven  stars  in  his 
right  hand.  See  Notes  on  ch.  i.  16.  The 
object  here  seems  to  be  to  turn  the 
sttootion  of  the  church  in  Ephesus 
to  some  attribute  of  the  Saviour  which 
deserved  their  special  regard,  or  which 
censtitnted  a  special  reason  for  attending 
to  what  he  said.  To  do  this,  the  atten- 
tion is  directed  in  thSs  case  to  the  fact 
that  he  held  the  seven  stars — emblematic 
of  the  ministers  of  the  churches — in  his 
hand,  and  that  he  walked  in  the  midst 
of  the  lamp^bearers — ^representing  the 
ehvrches  ^emselves,  faitimating  that 
they  are  dependent  on  him ;  that  he  had 
power  to  continue  or  remove  the  minis- 
try, and  that  it  was  by  his  presence  only 
that  those  lamp-bearers  would  continue 
to  give  light.  The  absolute  control  over 
the  ministry,  and  the  fact  that  he  walked 
saidst  the  churches,  and  that  his  pre- 
snee  was  necessary  to  their  perpetuity 
sod  their  welfare,  seem  to  be  the  prin- 
d^  ideas  implied  In  this  representation* 


ItkboTf  and  fhy  patience,  and  how 
thou  canst  not  bear  them  which  are 

These  truths  he  would  impi^ss  on  their 
minds  in  order  that  they  might  feel  how 
easy  it  would  be  for  him  to  punish  any 
disobedience,  and  in  order  that  they 
might  do  what  was  necessary  to  secure 
his  continual  presence  among  them. 
These  views  seem  to  be  sanctioned  by 
the  character  of  the  punishment  threat- 
ened  (ver.  5),  'that he  would  remove  the 
candlestick  representing  their  church 
out  of  its  place.'  See  Notes  on  ver.  5. 
f  Who  toalketh  in  the  midst,  Ae.  In 
eh.  L  18,  he  is  represented  simply  as 
being  seen  amidst  the  golden  candle- 
sttcks.  See  Notes  on  that  place.  Here 
there  is  the  additional  idea  of  his 
**  walking"  in  the  midst  of  them,  im- 
plying perhaps  constant  and  vigilant 
supervision.  He  went  from  one  tb 
another,  as  one  who  inspects  and  sur- 
veys what  is  under  his  care;  perhaps 
also  with  the  idea  that  he  went  among 
them  as  a  friend  to  bless  tbem. 

2.  /  know  thy  works.  The  common 
formula  with  which  all  the  epistles  to 
the  seven  churches  are  introduced.  It 
is  designed  to  impress  upon  them  deeply 
the  conviction  that  he  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  all.  tibiat  tiiey  did,  good 
and  bad,  and  that,  therefore,  he  was 
abundantly  qualified  to  dispense  re- 
wards or  administer  punishments  ac- 
cording to  truth  and  justice.  It  may  be 
observed  that,  as  many  of  the  things 
referred  to  in  these  epistles  were  things 
pertaining  to  the  heart — -the  feelings, 
the  state  of  the  mind — ^it  is  implied  that 
he  who  speaks  here  has  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  heart  of  man — a 
prerogative  which  is  always  attributed 
to  the  Saviour.  See  John  ii.  25.  But 
no  one  can  do  this  who  is  not  divine  /' 
and  this  declaration,  therefore,  furnishes 
a  strong  proof  of  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
See  Ps.  vU.  9;  Jer.  xi.  20,  xvii.  10,* 
1  Sam.  xvi.  7  j  1  Kings  viii.  39.  %  And 
thy  labor.  The  word  here  used — kokos — 
means  properly  a  beating ,  hence  wailing, 
grief,  with  beating  the  breast ;  and  then 
it  means  excessive  labor  or  toil  adapted 
to  produce  grief  or  sadness,  and  is  com- 
monly employed  in  the  New  Testament 
in  the  latter  sense.  It  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  trouble  in  Matt.  xxvi.  10 : 
"  Why  trouble  ye  [literally,  why  give  ye 
trotddc  to]  the  woman,"    Gomp.  also 
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eyil:  and  thou  hast  tried  *  them 
which  say  they  are  apostles,  ^tnd 


a  1  Jno.  4. 1. 


Mark  xir.  6 ;  Luke  xi.  7,  xriiL  5 ;  Gal. 
vi.  17;  and  in  the  sense  of  labor,  or 
wearisome  toil,  in  John  It.  3S ;  1  Cor. 
ilL  8,  xv.  58 )  2  Cor.  vl  5,  x.  15,  xi.  23/ 
27,  et  aZ.  The  connexion  here  would 
admit  of  either  sense.  It  is  oommonly 
understood,  as  in  our  translation,  in  the 
sense  of  labor,  though  it  would  seem 
that  the  other  sign&cation — that  of 
trouble — would  not  be  inappropriate.  If 
it  means  labor,  it  refers  to  their  faithful 
service  in  his  cause,  and  especially  in 
opposing  error.  It  seems  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  the  word  trouble  would  better 
suit  the  connexion,  f  And  thy  patience. 
Under  these  trials ;  to  wit,  in  relation  to 
the  efforts  which  had  been  made  by  the 
advocates  of  error  to  eon^t  them,  and 
to  turn  them  awav  from  the  truth. 
Thej  had  patiently  borne  the  opposition 
made  to  the  truth  i  they  had  msAifested 
a  spirit  of  firm  endurance  amidst  many 
arts  of  those  opposed  to  them  to  draw 
them  off  from  simple  fetith  in  Cfarisi 
f  And  how  thou  canet  not  hear  them  that 
are  evil*  Canst  not  endure,  or  tolerate 
them.  Comp.  Notes  on  2  John  IQ,  11. 
That  is,  they  had  no  sympathy  with 
their  doctrines  or  their  practices ;  they 
were  utterly  opposed  to  them.  They 
had  lent  them  no  countenance,  but  had 
in  every  way  shown  that  they  had  no 
fellowship  with  them.  The  evil  per- 
sons here  referred  to  were  doubdess 
those  mentioned  in  this  verse  as  claim- 
ing that  **  they  were  apostles,"  and  tiiose 
mentioned  in  ver.  6,  as  the  NiooUdtanes. 
%  And  Hutu  hast  tried  them  ufhich  »ay 
they  are  tmostles.  Thou  hast  thoroughly 
examined  their  claims.  It  is  not  siud 
in  what  way  they  had  done  this,  but  it 
was  probably  by  considering  attentively 
and  candidly  the  evidence  on  which 
they  relied,  whatever  that  may  have 
been.  Nor  is  it  certaihly  known  who 
tiiese  persons  were,  or  on  what  grounds 
they  advanced  their  pretensions  to  the 
apostolic  office.  It  cannot  be  9uppo8ed 
that  they  claimed  to  have  been  of  the 
number  of  apostles  Felected  by  the 
Saviour,  for  that  would  have  been  too 
absurd;  and  the  only  solution  would 
seem  to  be  that  they  claimed  either 
(1)  that  they  had  been  called  to  that 
office  after  the  Saviour   ascended;,  as 


are  not,  ^  «nd  hMt  foiwd  them 

liars: 

*  2  Oo.  11. 18. 

" »    ■      '  ■        '■■' 

Paul  was ;  or  (2)  that  they  claimed  the 
honor  due  to  this  name  or  office  in  virtue 
of  some  election <to  it;  or  (3)  that  they 
claimed  to  be  the  gueee$»or$  of  the 
apostles,  and  to  possess  and  transmit 
their  authority.  If  the  first  of  these,  it 
would  seem  that  the  only  gnmnd  of 
claim  would  be  that  they  had  been  called 
in  some  miraonlous  way  to  the  rank  of 
^[K>sUes,  and,  of  coarse,  an  examinatioii 
of  their  claims  would  hi  an  examination 
of  the  alleged  miraculous  call,  and  of  the 
evidence  on  which  they  would  rely  that 
they  had  such  a  calL  If  the  second, 
then  the  claim  must  have  been  founded 
on  some  such  plea  as  that  the  apostolic 
office  was  designed  to  be  elective,  as  in 
the  case  of  Matthias  (Acts  L  23-26),  and 
that  they  maintained  that  this  arrange- 
ment was  to  be  continued  in  the  church ; 
and  then  an  examination  of  their  clnima 
would  involve  an  investigation  of  the 
question  whether  it  was  contemplated 
that  the  apostolic  office  was  designed  to 
be  perpetuated  in  that  manner,  or  whe- 
ther the  election  of  Matthias  was  only  a 
temporary  arrangement,  designed  to 
answer  a  particular  purpose.  If  the 
third,  then  the  claim  must  have  been 
founded  on  the  plea  that  the  apoatolio 
office  was  designed  to  be  perpetuated 
by  a  regular  sucoession,  and  that  they, 
by  ordination,  were  in  the  line  of  that 
sucoession;  and  then  the  examination 
and  refotation  of  the  claim  must  have 
consisted  in  showing,  from  the  nature  of 
the  office,  and  the  necessaxy  qualifica- 
tions for  the  office  of  apostle,  that  it  was 
designed  to  be  temporary,  and  that  there 
could  be  properly  no  successors  of  ti^e 
apostles  as  such.  On  either  of  these 
suppositions  such  a  line  of  argument 
woidd  be  fiital  to  all  claims  to  any  sue- 
cession  in  the  apostolic  office  now.  If 
each  of  these  points  should  fikil,  of 
course  their  claims  to  the  rank  of 
aposties  would  cease — just  as  all  claims 
to  the  dignity  and  rank  of  aposties  must 
fail  now:  The  passage  becomes  thus  a 
strong  argument  against  the  claims  of 
any  persons  to  be  *'  apostles,"  or  to  bo 
the  "  successors''  of  the  aposties  in  the 
peculiarity  of  their  pffioe.  ^  And  are 
not.  There  were  never  any  apoetlea  of 
Jesus  Christ   but  the  original  twelve 
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3  And  hast  Tx»me,  and  hast  pa- 
tienee,  and  for  my  name's  sake  hast 
labored,  fuid  hast  not  fainted.* 


a  Oa.  6.  9. 


whom  be  chose;    Matthias,  who  was 
chosen  in  the  place  of  Judas  (Acts  i.  26); 
and  Paul;  who  Was  specially  called  to 
the  office  by  the  Saviour  after  his  resur- 
rection.    On  this  point,  see  my  work  on 
the   "Apostolic    Church,"    pp.    47-58. 
f  And  ha$t  found  them  liars.     Hast 
discovered  their  pretensions  to  be  un- 
founded and  fiJse.    In  2  Cor.  zi.  13, 
"  faiso  apostles"  are  mentioned ;  and  in 
an  office  of  so  much  honor  as  this,  it  is 
probable  that  there  would  be  not  a  few 
claimants  to  it  in  the  world.     To  set^p 
a  claim  to  what  they  fcnew  they  were 
not  entitled  to,  would  be  a  falsehood ; 
and  aa  this  seems  to  have  been  the  cha- 
racter of  these  men,  the  Saviour  in  the 
passage  before  us  does  not  hesitate  to 
designate  them  by  an  appropriate  term, 
and  to  call  them  liars.    The  point  here 
commended  in  the  Ephesian.  church  is, 
that  they  had  sought  to  have  a  pure 
ministry — a  ministry  whose  claims  were 
weU  founded.     They  had  felt  the  im- 
portance of  this  ,*  had  carefully  examined 
the  claims  of  pretenders;  and  had  refused 
to  f ecognize  those  who  could  not  show 
in  a  proper  manner  that  they  had  been 
designated  to  their  work  by  the  Lord 
Jesus.      The   same   teal   in  the  same 
cause  would    be    commended    by  the 
Baviour  now. 

3.  And  hast  home.  Hast  borne  up 
n&der  trials;  or  hast  borne  with  the 
evils  with  which  you  have  been  assailed. 
That  is^  you  have  not  given  way  to  mur- 
muring or  complaints  in  trial ;  you  have 
not  abandoned  the  principles  of  truth 
and  yielded  to  the  prevalence  of  error. 
f  And  hast  patience.  That  is,  in  this 
connexion,  hast  shown  that  thou  c&nst 
bear  up  under  these  things  with  patience. 
is  a  rei>etition  of  what  is  said  in  ver.  2, 
but  in  a  somewhat  different  coni^exion. 
There,  it  rather  reflers  to  the  trouble 
whieh  they  had  experienced  on  account 
of  the  pretensions  of  false  apostles — ^and 
the  patient,  persevering,  and  enduring 
^iiit  ^rhich  they  bad  shown  in  that 
fonn  of  trial;  here,  the  expression  is 
more  g^eneral,  denoting  a  patient  spirit 
in  regard  to  aU  forms  of  trial,  f  Afid 
for  my  name^s  sake  hast  labored.  On 
'  of  me,  and  in  my  cisius4.    That 


4  Neyertheless  I  hare  aamewhat 
against  thee,  hecause  thou  hast  left 
thy  first  love. 

is,  the  labor  here  referred  to,  whatever 
it  was,  was  to  advance  the  cause  of  the 
Redeemer.  In  the  word  rendered  "  hast 
labored*^ — xtKoHaxas — there  is  a  refe- 
rence to  the  word  used  in  the  previous 
vdrse— **  thy  labor"— irrfirov  nv ;  and  tiie 
design  is  to  show  that  the  "labor"  or 
trouble  there  referred  to  was  on  account 
of  him.  %  And  hast  not  fainted.  Hast 
not  become  exhausted,  or  wearied  out, 
so  as  to  give  over.  The  word  here 
used — Kduvia — occurs  in  only  three  places 
in  the  New  Testament: — Heb.  zii.  3, 
"  Le^t  ye  be  toearied,  and  faint;"  James 
V.  15,  "the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save 
the  sick  ;"  and  in  the  passage  before  us. 
It  means  properly  to  become  weary 
and  faint  from  toil,  <ftc.,  and  the  idea 
here  is,  that  they  had  not  become 
so  wearied  out  as  to  giv^  over  from  ex- 
haustion. The  sense  of  the  whole  pas- 
sage is  thus  rendered  by  Prof.  Stuart : 
"  Thou  canst  not  bear  with  fklse  teach- 
ers, but  thou  canst  bear  with  troubles 
and  perplexities  on  account  of  me ;  thou 
hast  undergone  wearisome  toil,  but  thou 
art  not  wearied  out  thereby."  The 
state  of  mind,  considered  as  the  state  of 
mind  appropriate  to  a  Christian,  here 
represented,  is,  that  we  should  not 
tolerate  error  and  sin,  but  that  we 
should  bear  up  under  the  trials  which 
they  may  incidentally  occasion  us ;  that 
we  should  have  such  a  repugnance  to 
evil  that  we  cannot  endure  it,  as  evil, 
but  that  we  should  have  such  love  to 
Uie  Saviour  and  his  cause  as  to  be  willing 
to  bear  any  thing,  even  in  relation  to 
that,  or  springing  ^om  that,  that  we 
may  be  called  to  suffer  in  that  cause; 
that  while  we  may  be  weary  in  his 
Work — for  our  bodily  strength  may 
become  exhausted  (Comp.  Matt.  xxvi. 
41) — we  should  not  be  weary  of\t ;  and 
that  though  "we  may  have  many  per- 
plexities, and  may  meet  with  much  op- 
position, yet  we  should  not  relax  our 
seal,  but  should  persevere  with  ah  ardor 
that  never  faints,  until  our  Saviour  c^Ils 
us  to  our  reward. 

4.  Nevertheless  I  have  somewhat 
against  thee.  Notwithstanding  this 
general  commendation,  there  are  thinga 
wbi^  I  cannot   approve,    f  Betauss 
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5  Remeinber    therefore     from 
whence  thou  art  fallen  $  and  repent 

thou  hast  left  thyfrst  love.  Tbon  hast 
remitted— ^dtpfiKos — or  let  dowo  thy  early 
loTe;  that  is,  it  is  less  glowing  and 
ardent  than  it  was  at  first.  The  love 
here  referred  to  is  evidently  love  to  the 
Saviour;  and  the  idea  is,  -that,  as  a 
church,  they  had  less  of  this  than 
formerly  characterized  them.  In  tlus 
respect  they  were  in  a  state  qf  declen- 
sion ;  and  though  they  still  maintained 
the  doctrines  of  his  religion,  and  opposed 
the  advocates  of  error,  they  showed  less 
ardor  of  affection  towards  hin^  direcUy 
than  they  had  formerly  done  In  regard 
to  this,  we  m8.y  remark,  (1)  that  what  is 
here  stated  of  the  Church  at  Ephesus  is 
not  uncommon,  (a)  Individual  Chris- 
tians often  lose  much  of  their  first  love. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  there  is  often  an 
appearance-oi  this  which,  does  not  exist 
in  reality.  Not  a  little  of  the  ardor  of 
young  converts  is  often  nothi&g  more 
than  the  excitement  of  animal  feelitLg, 
whicli  will  soon  die  away  of  course, 
though  their  real  love  may  not  be 
dimlulshed,  or  may  be  constantly  grow- 
ing stronger.  When  a  son  returns  home 
after  a  long  absence,  and  nieets  his 
parents  and  brothers  and  sisters,  there 
18  a  glow,  a  waripath  of  feeling,  a  joyous- 
ness  of  emotion,  whiclpi  cannot  bd  ex- 
pected to  continue  always,  and  which 
he  may  never  be  able  to  recall  again, 
though  he  may  be  ever  growing  in  real 
attachment  to  his  friends  and  to  his 
home,  {h)  Churches  remit  the  ardor  of 
their  first  love.  They  are  often  formed 
under  the  reviving  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  when  many  are  converted, 
and  are  warm-hearted  and  zealous  young 
converts.  Or  they  are  formed  from  other 
churches  that  haiifb  become  cold  and 
dead,  from  which  the  new  organization, 
embodying  the  life  of  the  church,  was 
constrained  to  separate.  Or  they  axe 
formed  under  the  influence  of  some  strong 
and  mighty  truth  that  has  taken  pos- 
session of  the  mind,  and  that  gives  a 
peculiar  character  to  the  church  at  first. 
Or  they  are  formed  with  a  distinct 
reference  to  promotinjg  some  one  great 
object  in  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer. 
So  the  early  Christian  churches  were 
formed.  So  the  church  in  Germany, 
France,  Switzerland  and  England  came 
out  fi(9«&  the  Ji^giman  communion  under 


and  do  the  first  works ;  *  or  else 

a  J«.  2.  2,  8. 

the  influence  of  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith.     So  the  Nestorians  in 
former   ages,    and   the    Moravians  in 
modern   times,   were   characterized  by 
warm  zeal  in  tlie  cause  of  missions.     So 
the  Puritans  came  out  from  the  esta- 
blished church  of  England  at  one  time, 
and  the  Methodists  at  another,  warmed 
with  a  holier  love  to  the  cause  of  evan- 
gelical religion  than  existed  in  the  body 
from  which  they  separated.     So  many  a 
church  is  formed  now  amidst  the  exciting 
scenes  of  a  revival  of  religion,  and  in  the 
eariy  days  of  its  history  puts  tp  shame 
th«  older  and  the  tdumbering  churcheif 
around  them.     But,  it  need  scarcely  be 
said^that  this  early  zeal  may  die  away, 
and  that  the  church,  once  so  full  of  life 
and  love,  may  become  as  cold  as  those 
that  went  before  iti,  or  as.  those  from 
which  it  separated,  and  that  there  may 
be  a  necessity  for  the  formation  of  new 
organizations  that  shall  be  fired  with 
ardor  and  zeal.    One  has  only  to  look  at 
Germany,  at  Switzerlimd,    at  varioua 
portions  of  the  Reformed  churches  else- 
where; at  the  Nestorians-^whose  zeal 
for  missions  long  since  departed,  or  even 
at  the  Moravians,  among  whom  it  has 
so  much  delined ;  at  various  portions  of 
the  Puritan  churches ;  and  at  many  an 
individual    ohur.ch  formed    under    ths 
warm  and  exciting  feelings  of  a  revival 
of  religion,  to  see  that  what  occurred  at 
Ephesus  may  occur  elsewhere.  .  (2)  Tho 
same  thing  that  occurred  there,  may  be 
expected  to  follow  in  all  similar  cases. 
The  Saviour  governs  the  church  idways 
on  essentially  the  same  principles ;  and 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  that  when  & 
elittrch  has  lost  the  ardor  of  its  first  love^ 
it  is  suffered  more  and  more  to  decline^ 
until.  'Hhe  candlestick  is  removed'' — 
until  either  the  church  becomes  wholly 
extinct,  or  until  vital  piety  is  wholly 
gone,  and  all  that  remains  is  the  reli- 
gion of  forms. 

5.  Metnember  therefore  from  tohenee 
thou  art  fallen.  The  eminence  -whieh 
you  once  occupied.  Call  to  remenoi- 
brance  the  state  in  which  you  once 
were.  The  duty  here  enjoined  is,  when 
religion  has  declined  in  our  hearts,  or  in 
the  church,  to  call  to  distinct  recoUeo« 
tion  the  former  state — the  ardor,  the 
I  zeal^  the  warmth  of  love  whioh  oaoe 
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I  ynTSl    oome  onto  thee  qtdekly, 
and  wiU  remoye  "  thy  candlestick 

a  Mat.  21.  41, 43. 

ehaneteiized  us.     The  reason  for  this 

is,  that  snoh  a  -reoalling  of  th«  former 

state  will  l>e  likely  to  prodaoe  &  happy 

mfluenee   on  tiie    heart.     Nothing    is 

better  adapted  to  affect  a  baoksliding 

GhrifltiaB,  or  a  baekslidinff  choreh,  than 

to  call  to  distinct  reeoUeotion  the  former 

condition — the  happier  days  of' piety. 

The  Joy  then  experienced;  the   good 

done ;  the  honor  reflected  on  the  cause 

of  religion ;  the  peace  of  mind  of  that 

period,  will  contrast  strongly  with  the 

present)  and  nothing  will  be  better  fitted 

to  recall  an  erring  church  or  an  erring 

individiial  from  their  wanderings  than 

Boch  a  reminiscence  of  the  past.    The 

^vantageM  of  thus  "  remembering"  their 

former  condition  would  be  many — for 

•ome  of  thcraost  valuable  impreisions 

whieh  are  made  on  the  mind,  and  some^ 

of  the  nKMt  important  lessons  learned, 

Be  from  the  recollections  of  a  formw 

state.     Among  those  advantages,  in  this 

ease,  would  be  such  as  the  following : 

(a)  It  would  show  how  much  they  might 

have  enjoyed  if  they  had  continued  as 

th^  hegan^— how  much  more  real  hap- 

piaeaa  they  would  have  had  than  tiiey^ 

actually  hkre  enjoyed,    (h)  How  much 

fsod  they  might  have  done,  if  they  had 

only  peraevered  in  the  zeal  with  which 

i^ey    commenced    Uie    Christian    life. 

How    much    more    good   might   most 

Christians  do  than  they  actually  accom. 

plishy  if  they  would  barely,  even  without 

incTMsins  lt>  eon<  tune  with  the  d^ree 

of  seal  with  wliich  they  begin  tibeir 

course,    (c)  How  much  greater  attotn- 

memte   they  might  hare  made  in  the 

divine  life,  and  in  the  knowledge  of 

religioti,  than  they  have  made  r-^hat  is, 

how  mneh  more  elevated-  and  enlarged 

sight  hav'e  been  their  views  of  religion, 

and  tli€U>  knowledge  of  the  word  of 

God.      And  (d)  such  a  reooUection  of 

tteir  past  statey  as  contrasted  with  what 

Ihey  now  are,-  would  exert  a  -jpowerful 

tnflaenee  in  producing  true  repentance— 

fi»  there  is  nothing  better  adapted  to 

do  thia  than  a  just  view  of  what  we 

aighiJutTC  been,  as  compared  with  what 

ve  now  are.     If  a  man  has  become  cold 

towards  his  wife,  nothing  is  better  fitted 

toieclaina  him  than  to  recall  to  his  recol^ 

laotion  Hia  tisie  when  he  led  her  to  the 


out    of   his    place    except    thou 
repent. 


altar;  the  solemn  vow  then  made ;  and 
the  rapture  of  his  heart  when  he  pressed 
her-/  to  his  bosom  and  called  her  hii 
own.  f  And  rmenU  The  word  here 
used  means  to  change  one^s  mind  and 
purposes,  and,  slong  with  that»  the  con* 
duct  or  demeanor.  The  duty  of  repent- 
ance here  urged  would  extend  to  aU  Uie 
points  in  which  they  had  erred.  %And 
do  ike  first  toorke.  The  works  whieh 
were  done  when  the  church  was  first 
established.  That  is,  manifest  the  seal 
and  love  which  were  formerly  evinced 
in  opposing  error,  and  in  doing  good. 
This  is  tibe  true  counsel  to  be  ^ven 
to  those'  who  have  backsUdden,  and 
have  "  left  their  first  love,"  now.  Often 
such  persons,  sensible  that  they  have 
erred,  and  that  they  have  not  the 
enjoyment  in  religion  which  they  once 
had,  profess  to  be  willing  and  desirous  to 
return,  but  they  know  not  how  to  do  it 
— ^how  to  revive  their  ardors-how  to  re- 
kindle in  their  bosom  the  flame  of  ex- 
tinguished love.  The^  suppose  it  must 
be  by  silent  meditation,  or  by  some 
supernatural  influence,  and  they  wait 
for  some  visitation  from  above  to  call 
them  back,  and  to  restore  to  them  their 
former  joy.  The  counsel  of  the  Saviour 
to  all  snd^,  however,  is,  to  do  their  first 
UMH^  It  is  to  engage  at  once  in  <wt«i^ 
what' they  did  in  the  first  and,  best 
days  of  their  piety — the  days  of  th^ 
<<  espousals"  (Jer.  iL  2)  to  God.  Let 
them  read  the  Bible  as  they  did  then; 
let  them  pray  as  they  did  then ;  let  them 
g(f  forth  in  the  duties  of  active  benevo- 
lence as  they  did  then ;  let  them  engage 
in  teaching  a  Sabbath-school  as  they 
did  then ;  let  them  relieve  the  distressed, 
instruct  the  ignorant,  raise  up  the  &llett> 
as  they  did  Uien ;  let  them  open  thtir 
heart,  their  purse,  and  theur  hand  to 
bless  a  dying  world.  As  it  was  in  this 
way  that  they  manifested  their  love 
then,  so  this  would  be  better  fitted  t^an 
all  other  things  to  rekindle  the  flame  of 
love  when  it  is  almost  extinguished. 
The  weapon  that  Is  used  keeps  bright  ;^ 
that  which  has  become  rusty  will  be- 
come bright  again  if  it  is  used.  ^  Or 
dse  I  will  come  unto  thee  qmekly* 
On  the  word  rendered  quickly — r4;(^«— 
see  Kotes  on  eh.  i.  i:    The  tneaning  is, 
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thai  he  would  come  as  a  Judge,  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  to  inflict  punishment  in  the 
mmner  specified — hj  removing  the  can- 
dlesUok  out  of  its  place.  He  does  not 
say  In  what  waj  it  would  be  done — 
whether  by  some  sudden  judgment*  by 
a  direct  act  of  power,  or  by  a  gradual 
lOrocess  that  would  certainly  lead  to  that 
result  ^And  will  remove  thy  candle- 
stick  out  of  his  place,  except  tkou  repent. 
On  the  meaning  of  the  word  candlestick, 
see  Notes  on  eh.  i.  12.  The  meaning  is, 
that  the  church  gave  light  in  Ephesus; 
and  that  what  he  would  do  In  regard 
to  that  plape,  would  be  like  removing 
a  laoip,  and ,  leaving  a  place  in  dark- 
ness. The  expression  is  equivalent  to 
saying  that  the  church  there  would 
oease  to  exist.  The  proper  idea  of  the 
passage  Vh  that  the  church  would  be 
wholly  extinct,  and  it  is  observable  that 
&is  is  a  judgment  more  disti)i)otly  dis- 
closed in  re^enoe  to  this  church  thim 
to  any-  other  of  the  seven  churches. 
There  is  not  the  least  evidence  that  the 
qhureh  at  Ephesus  did  repent,  and  the 
threatening  has  been  most  signally 
fulfilled.  Long  since  the  church  hais 
become  utterly  extinct,  and  for  agos 
there  was  not  a  single  professing  Chris- 
tian there.  Every  memorial  of  there 
having  been  a  church  there  has  departed, 
and  there  are  nowhere,  not  even,  ii^ 
Nineveh,  Babylon,  or  Tyre,  more  affect- 
ing demonstrations  of  the  fulfillment  of 
ancient  prophecy  than^in  the  present 
state  of  the  tarn  of  Ephesus.  A  re- 
mark of  Mr.  Gibbon  (Dec.  A  Fall,  iv. 
360)  will  show  with  what  exactness  the 
prediction  in  regard  to  this  church  has 
been  aocomplished*  He  is  speaking  of 
the  conquests  of  the  Turks.  "  In  the 
Joss  of  Ephesus,  the  Christians  deplored 
the  fall, of  the  first  angel,  the -extinction 
of  the  first  candlestick  of  the  Eevela- 
tions^  the  desolation  is  complete;  and 
the  temple  of  Biana,  or  the  Church  of 
Meroy,  will  equslly  elude  the  search  of 
the  curious  traveller^'  Thus  the  city, 
with  the  splendid  Temple  of  Diana,  and 
the  ehuroh  that  existed  there  in  .the 
time  of  John,  has  disappeared,  and 
nothing  remains  but  unsightly  ruins, 
^ese  ruins  lie  aboat  ten  days'  journey 
from  Smyrna,  and  consist  of  shattered 
walls,  and  remains  of  columns  askd 
temples.  The  ^oi^  on  which  a  large 
part  of  the  city  is  >supposed  to  have 
fpoo^  naturally  rieh^  is  covered  with  %. 


irank,  bumt-np  vegetation,  4uiid  is  every* 

where  deserted  and  solitary,  though 
bordered  by  picturesque  mountidns.  A 
few  oom-fields  'are  scattered  along  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city«  Towards  the 
8e&  extends  the  ancient  port,  a  pesti- 
lential marsh.  Along  the  slope  of  the 
mountain,  and  over  the  plain,  are  seat^ 
tered  fragments  of  masonry  and  detached 
ruins,  but  nothing  can  now  be  fixed  on 
as  the  great  Temple,  of  Diana.  There 
are  ruins  of  a:  theatre ;  .there  is  a  circus, 
or  stadium,  nearly  entire ;  there  are  frag- 
ments of  temples  and  palaoes  scattered 
around,  but  ^ere  is  nothing  thotnMoiLs 
the  site  of  a.chnroh  in  the  time  .of  John^ 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  even  that 
such  a  church  then  existed  there.  About 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  tiie  principal 
ruins  of  Ephesus,  there  is  indeed  new  a 
small  village  caUed  Asalaok — a  Turkish 
word,  which  is  aitsooiatedwith  the  same 
idea  as  Ephesus,  meaning^  The  City  of 
the  Moon.  A  church,  dedicated  to 
John,  is  supposed  to  have  stood  near^ 
if  not  on  the  site  of,  the  present  Mosquei. 
Dr.  Chandler  (p.  150,  4to*)  gives  us  a 
striking  desonption  of  Ephesus  as  he 
found  it  in  1764;  ''Its  population  con- 
sisted of  a  few  Greek  peasants,  living  in 
extreme  wretchedness,  dependence,  and 
insensibility,  the  representatives  of  an  il- 
lustrious people,  and  inhabiting  the  wredt 
of  Uieir  greatness. ',  Some,  reside  inihe 
substructure  of  the  glorious  edifices  which 
they  raiMd  ,*  some  beneath  the  vaults  of 
the  jtSidium,  and  the  crowded  scenes  of 
these  diversions ;  and  some  in  the  abrupt 
precquoe,  in  Ihe  sepulehres  which  re^ 
eeiv^  tiieir  ashes.  Its  {streets  are 
obscured  and  overgrown.  A  herd  of 
goats  was  driven  to  it  for  shelter  from 
the  sun  at  noon>  and  a  noisy  flighi  of 
crows  from  the  quarries  seemed  to  insult 
its  silence.  We  heard  the  partridge 
call  in  thd  area  of  the  theatre  and  of  the 
stadium."  ''Its  hJtA  is  that  of  tb» 
entire  country-— «  garden  has  become  a 
desert.  .  Busy  centres  of  civilization, 
spots  where  thereinements  and  delights 
of  the  age  were  dolleoted,  are  now  a 
prey  to  silence,  destruction,- and  death. - 
Consecrated  first  of  all  to  the  purposes 
of  idolatry,  Ephesus  next  had  Christian 
temples' almost  rivalling  the  Pagair  in' 
splendor,  wherein  the  image  of  the  great 
Diana  lay  presets  before  the  cross;' 
after  the  lapse  of  some  oenturiesy  Jesus 
gifvs  way  to  Mohammed,  mid  Ihe 
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seat  glitMrcd  on  the  dome  of  the 
twentlj  ChrioSui  cbnreb.  A  feir  more 
•cores  of  jettn,  andEpbeBm  hatnaitlier 
temple,  ctom,  orescent,  nw  city,  bnt  is 
desolation,  a  dry  land,  and  a  vildar- 
■ass."  See  Ihe  vliole  £pA«Ht  in 
KiUo'a  Cyrtop.  and  the  imthoritlet  there 
nfarred  to. '  What  ti  affirmed  here  of 
Bphsna  hai  often  bean  illutnited  In 
the  hiatorj  of  the  world,  that  wben  a 
chnnh  has  deolinad  in  piety  and  lore, 
end  baa  been  c^led  by  faithful  ministen 
to  repent,  and  boa  not  done  it,  it  has 
beeo  abandoned  more  ftnd  more  until 
the  last  iq)peaT«Iios  of  tmtb  and  piety 
bu  departed,  and  it  has  been  giTsn  np 
ta  error  ami  to  mm.  And  tbo  uma 
pfinsfple  is  aa  spplicabla  to  indtriduali  { 
—for  they  bars  as  maeh  reaioD  to  dread  [ 


lore"  Kilt  not 

prebend  some  fearfnl  jndgment — loaie 
awful  Tiiilatlon  of  hie  Providence  that 
■hall  Dierwbaltn  tbetn  hi  sorrow  as  a 
proof  of  bis  displeunre.  Kren  tboagh 
they  should  finaJIy  be  sared,  their  days 
may  be  withont  comfort,  and  perbapa 
their  Ian  moment!  without  a  ray  ofooD- 
BciouB  hope.  The  foDowtog  cnt,  ropr^ 
sentJng  the  present  sitaadon  of  Ephems^ 
will  bring  before  the  eye  a  utriking  illni- 
traiJuQof  thefniaimentoftbii  prophecy 
that  the  candlestiok  of  Ephenu  would 
be  reraovad  from  its  place.  See  aim  Ihe 
engravings  prefixed  to  the  Note*  on  th< 
Ilfistle  to  the  Bpbasiaoi,  pp.  6,  T. 


S.  AMUi'tMoaiari.  This  then  hast 
that  I  ^>prDTe  of,  or  that  I  oan  ocm- 
■end.  4-  That  lAdv  katal  lit  deedi  of 
1^  NiainitantM,  Qt,  vorki—ri  ifiya- 
Tba  werd  Nieolaitana  cooon  only  in 
lUi  plaoe,  and  in  the  I5th  Terse  of  this 
■haiiter.  From  the-  reference  in  the 
tattw  plaiM,  it  {a  alaai  that  the  doatdiies 


which  they  held  prerulad  at  PergamOs 
aa  welt  as  at  Ephesas,  bnt  from  neither 
place  oan  any  tfaing  now  ba  inferred  in 
regard  to  the  natnr«  of  their  dootrinei  or 
their  piaodces,  unless  it  be  sapposed 
that  they  held  the  same  doctrine  that 
was  taught  by  Balaam.  See  Notes  on 
T*r.  IS.    From  th*  two  pansfsa  sam^ 
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jMurod  wltk  each  other,  it  -woidd  seem 
that  they  were  alike  corrupt  in  doctrine 
and  in  practice,  for  in  the  passage 
before  ns  their  deeds  are  mentioned, 
and  In  ver.  15,  their  doctrine,  Variona 
eoBJeotores,  however,  have  been  formed 
respeoting  this  class  of.  people,  and  the 
reasona  why  the  name  was  given  to 
ti^em.  L  In  regard  to  the  oogin  of  the 
namef  there  have  been  three  opinions : 
(1)  That  mentioned  by  Irenieas,  and  by 
some  of  the  other  of  the  fathers,  that 
^e  name  was  derived  from  Nicolas,  one 
of  the  deacons  ordained  at  Antioch, 
Acts  vi.  5.  Of  those  who  have  held  this 
opinion,  some  have>supposed  that  it  was 
given  to  them  because  he  became  apos- 
tate and  was  the  founder  of  the  secl^ 
and  others  because  they  ae^imed  his 
same,  in  order  to  give  the  greater  credit 
to  their  doctrine.  But  neither  of  these 
suppositions  rests  on  any  certain  evi- 
dence, and  both  are  destitute  of  proba- 
bility. There  is  no  proof  whatever,  that 
Nicolas  the  deacon  ever  apostatised  from 
the  faith  and  became  the  founder  of  a 
sect;  and  if  a  name  had  been  auumed 
in  order  to  give  credit  to  a  sect,  and 
aztend  its  influence,  it  is  much  more 
probable  ihtkt  the  name  of  an  apostle 
would  have  been  chosen,  or  of  some 
other  prbminent  man,  than  the  name  of 
an  obscure  deacon  of  Antioch.  (2)  Vi- 
tringa,  and  most  commentators  since 
his  time,  have  supposed  that  the  name 
Nicolaitanes  was  intended  to  be  symbol- 
ical, and  was  not  designed  to  (designate 
any  sect  of  people,  but  to  denote  those 
who  resembled  Balaam,  and  that  this 
word  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
word  Jezebd,  in  ch.  ii.  20,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  symbolical  there.  Yitringa 
Bupposes  that  the  word  is  derived  from 
wlkoff  victory f  and  Xadi,  pe&ple,  and  that 
thus   it   corresponds   with   ihie   name 

Balaam,  as  meaning  oither  XXj)  ^VX 

lord  of  the  people,  or  Oj^  J^ba,*  Ac  'de- 

etroyed  the  people,  and  that,  as  the  same 
effect  was  produced  by  their,  doctrines 
as  by  those  of  Balaam^  that  the  people 
werei  led  to  commit  fornication  and  to 
join  in-  idolatrous  worship,  th^y  might 
be  called  Balaamitee  or  Nicolaitanee ; 
that  is,  corruption  of  the  people.  But 
to  this  it  may  be  replied,  (a)  that  it  is 
fiur-fetched,  and  is  adapted  only  to 
tamovt  a  difficulty;  (6)  that  there  is 


every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  word 
here  used  refers  to  a.class  of  people  who 
bore  that  name,  and  who  were  well- 
known  in  the  two  churches  spe<»fiedj 
(^)  that  in  ch.  iL  15,  they  are  expressly 
distinguished  from  those  who  held  the 
doctrine  of  Balaam  (ver.  14),  **  So  hast 
thou  dUo  {koX)  those  that  hold  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Nicolaitanes."  (3)  It  haa 
been  supposed  that  «ome  person  now 
unknown,  probably  of  the  name  Niadae, 
or  NieolauM,  was  their  leader,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  sect.  This  is  by 
far  the  most  probable  opiauon,  and  te 
this  there  can  be  no  objection.  It  i« 
in  accordance  witli  what  usually  ooonrs 
in  regard  to  sects,  orthodox  or  heretical^ 
that  they  derive  their  origin  fron^  soma 
person .  whose  name  they  continue  to 
bear,  and  as  there  is  no  evidence  that 
thiJ9  sect  prevailed  extensively,  or  waa 
indeed  known  beyond  the  limits  of  theaa 
churches,  -and  as  h  soon  disappeared,  it 
is  easily  accounted  for  that  the  character 
and  history  of  the  founder  were  so  soon 
forgotten.  IL  In  regard  to  the  opmiona 
which  they  held,  tihere  is  as  little  cer- 
tainty. IrensBus,  (Adv.  Hseres.  i.  26), 
says  that  their  characteristic  tenets  were 
the  lawfulness  of  promiscuous  inter- 
course with  women,  and  of  eating  things 
offered  to  idols.  Eusebius  (Hist.  EoeL 
iiL  29),  states  substantially  the  same 
thing,  and  refers  to  a  tradition  respect- 
ing Nic<^aus,  that  he  had,  a  beautiful 
wife,  and  was  jealous  of  her,  and  being 
reproached  wiUi  this,  renounced  all  in- 
tercourse with  her,  and  made  use  of  an 
expression  which  was  misunderstood,  aa 
implying  that  ilUeit  pleasure  was  proper. 
TertnlliMi  speaks  of  the  Nicolaitanes  as 
a  branch  of  the  Gnostis  ftunily,  and  as, 
in  his  time,  extinct.  Mosheim  (De  Re- 
bus Christian.  Ante  Ck>n.  J  69)  says  that 
''the  questions  about  the  Niolaitanes 
have  difficulties  which  cannot  be  s(^ved." 
Neander  (History  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion, as  translated  by  Torrey,  L  pp.  452, 
453),  numbers  them  with  Antinomians ; 
though  he  expresses  some  doubt  whether 
the  actual  existence  of  such  a  sect  can 
be  proved,  and.  rather  Inclines  to  an 
opinion  noticed  above,  that  the  name  ia 
symbolical,  ,and  that  it  ia  uaed  in  a 
mystical  sense,  according  to  the  nsosl 
style  of  the  book  of  ^velation,  to  de- 
note corrupters  or  seducera.  of  the 
people,  like 'Balaam*  ^He  supposes  thalt 
the  n^sage  relatea:  simply  to  a  elaaa  oC 
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7  He  *  tbat  bath  an  eut^  let  Mm 

«  Matt.  11. 15.    Twr.  11. 17, 20. 

persons  who  were  in  the  practice  of 
sedaoing  Christians  to  participate  in  the 
sacrificial  feasts  of  tiie  heathens,  and  in 
the  excesses  which  attended  them.— jhst 
u  the  Jews  were  led  astray  of  old  hy 
the  Moabitesy  Numb.  xxt.  What  was 
the  origin  of  the  name,  however,  Keaa- 
der  does  not  profess  to  be  able  to 
determine,  bat  suggests  tbat  it  was  the 
custom  of  such  sects  to  attach  them- 
selyes  to  some  celebrated  nfume  of  an«> 
tiqoity,  in  the  choice  of  which  they  were 
often  determined  by  circumstances  quite 
accidental,  fie  supposes  also  that  the 
sect  may  hare  possessed  a  life  of  Nieo> 
las  of  Antioch,  drawn  up  by  themselves 
or  others  from  fabulous  accounts  and 
traditions,  in  which  what  had  been  im> 
puted  to  Nicolas  was  embodied.  Every 
things  however,  in  regard  to  the  origin 
of  this  sect,  and  the  reason  of  the  name 
given  to  it^  and  the  opinions  which  they 
held,  is  involved  in  great  obscurity,  and 
there  is  now  no  hope  of  throwing  light 
on  the  subject.  It  is  generally  agreed, 
among  the  writers  of  antiquity  who  have 
mentioned  them,  that  they  were  dis- 
tinguished -for  holding  opinions  which 
eountonanoed  gross  social  indulgences. 
Ihia  is  all  that  is  really  necessary  to  be 
known  in  regard  to  the  passage  before 
xa,  for  this  will  explain  the  strong 
langoage  of  aversion  and  condemnation 
used  bj  the  Saviour  respecting  the  sect 
in  the  epistles  to  the  churches  of  Ephesus 
and  Pergamos.  f  fVhiek  I  dUo  haie» 
If  the  Tiew  above  taken  of  the  opinions 
and  praetiees  of  this  people  is  correct, 
the  reasons  why  he  hated  them  are 
obvious.  Nothing  can  be  more  opposed 
to  the  personal  character  of  the  Saviour, 
or  to  his  religion,  than  such  doctrines 
and  deeds. 

7.  He  thai  haih  an  ear  Zef  him  heari  Ac. 
This  expression  occurs  at  the  closQ  of 
each  <^  the  epistles  addressed  to  the 
seven  churches,  and  is  substantially  a 
mode  of  address  often  employed  by  the 
Saviour  in  his  personal  ministry,  and 
quite  characteristio  of  him.  See  Matt. 
xL  16 ;  Mark  iv.  23,  viL  16*  It  is  a  forapi 
of  expression  designed  to  arrest  the 
attention,  and  to  denote  that  what  was 
said  was  of  special  importance,  f  What 
the  Spirit  §Qiih  unto  the  ckurche9*  Evi- 
daatij  what  the  Holy  Spirit  saja-^^or 


bear  what  the  Sjpirit  eaith  unto  llie 
churches ;  To  him  that  OTeroemeth 

he  is  regarded  in  the  Scriptures  as  the 
Source  of  in^tratien,  and  as  appointed 
to  disdope  truth  ta  man.  The  "  Spirits 
may  be  regarded  either  as  speaking 
through  the  Saviour  (oomp.  John  itC 
24),  or  as  imparted  to  John  through 
whpm  he  addressed  the  churches.  In 
either  case  it  is  the  same  Spirit  of  inspi- 
ration, and  in  either  case  there  would  be 
a  claim  that  his  voice  should  be  heard. 
The  language,  here  used  is  of  a  general 
character—"  He  that  hath  an  ear ;"  that 
is,  what  was  spokea  was  worthy  of  the 
attention  not  only  of  the  members  of 
these  churches,  but  of  all  others.  The 
titiths  were  of  so  general  a  charaeter  as 
to  deserve  the  attention  of  mankind  at 
large.  %  To  him  that  operecmtth*  Gr., 
"  To  him  that  gains  the  victory,  or  is  a 
conqueror*' — rif  vt«6yr<.  This  may  re- 
fer to  any  victory  of  a  moral  eharaetor» 
and  the  expression  used  would  be 
appliea>ble  to  one  who  should  triumph  in 
any  of  these  respects : — (a)  over  his  own 
easily>besetting  sins ;  {b)  over  the  world 
and  its  temptations ;  (c)  over  prevalent 
error ;  (d)  over  the  ills  and  trials  of  life, 
so  as|  in  all  these  respects,  to  show  that 
his  Christian  principles  are  firm  and 
unshaken.  life,  and  the  Christian  life 
esp<)cially,  may  be  regarded  as  a  war- 
fare. Thousands  fall  in  the  oonfliot 
with  evil;  but  they  who  maintain  a 
steady  warfare,  and  who  achieve  a 
victory,  shall  be  reeeived  as  conquerors 
in  the  end.  %  Will  I  give  ta  eat  i^the 
tree  of  life*  As  the  reward  of  his 
victory.  The  meaning  is,  that  he  would 
admit  him  to  Hearen,  represented  as 
Paradise,  and  permit  him  to  enjoy  its 
pleasures — represented  by  being  per* 
suaded  to  partake  of  its  fruits.  The 
phrase  "  the  tree  of  life"  refers  undoubt- 
edly to  the  language  used  respecting  the 
Garden  of  Eden  (Gen.  U.  9,  iii  22), 
where  the  "  tree  of  life"  is  spoken  of  as 
that  which  was  adapted  to  make  the  life 
of  man  perpetual.  .  Of  the  nature  of  that 
tree  nothing  is  known,  though  it  would 
seem  probeSle  that,  like  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  it  was 
a  mere  emblem  of  life -^  or  a  tree 
that  was  set  before  man  in  connexion 
with  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  and  that  his  destiny  turned  en 
th*  qutstioa  whethar  l^t  psttoek  of  the 
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win  I  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  *  of 

•  G6.3.9.    «.  22.  2,14. 


life,  whidi  is  in  the  iiiicUt  of  the 
paradise  of  Gkxl. 


one  or  the  other.     That  God  should 
make  *'the    quettion   of  Hfe  or  death 
depend  on  that,  is  no  more  absurd  or 
improbable  than  that  he  should  make  it 
depend  on  what  man  doee  now — ^it  being 
a  matter  of  faot  that  life  and  death, 
happiness  <and  misery,  joy  and  sorrow, 
are  often  made  to  depend  on  things 
quite  as  arbitrary  apparently,  and  quite 
as  unimportant,  as  -  to  act  of  obedience 
or  disobedience  in  partaking  of  the  fruit 
of  a  designated  ttee*    Does  it  not  appear 
probable  that  in  Eden  there  were' two 
trees  designated  to  be  of  an  emblematie 
eharaoter,  of  life  and  deitth,  and  that  as 
man  partook  of  the  one  or  the  other  he 
would  li^e  or  die  ?    Of  all  the  oHxen 
he  might  freely  partake  without  their 
affecting  his  condition ;  of  one  of  these 
-*-the  tree  of  life— he  might  have  par- 
talten  before  the  fall,  and  lived  forerer. 
One  was  forbidden  on  pain  of  death. 
When    the    law  forbidding;   tiiat   was 
Tiolated,  it  was  still  posBible  that  he 
might  partake  of  the  other— but,  since 
the  sentence  of  death  had  been  passed 
upon   him,  that ,  would    not   now    be 
proper,  and  he  was  drlTen '  from  the 
garden,  and  tiie  way  was  guarded  by 
the  flaming  sword  of  the   Cherubim. 
The  reference  in  the  passage  before  ur 
iff  to  the  eele$tial  paradise-^to  heayen — 
spoken  of  under  the  beautiful  image  of 
a  gairden ;  meaning  that  the  condition 
of  man,  in  regard  to  Hfe,  will  still  be 
the  same  as  ff  he  had  partaken  of  the 
tree  of  life  in  Eden.    Comp.  Notes  on 
eh.  xzii.  2.     %  Which  is  in  the  midst  of 
the  paradise  of  God.     HiMtven,  repre- 
lentod  as  paradise.    To  be  permitted  to 
eat  of  that  tree,  that  is,  of  the  fruit  of 
that  tree,  is  but  another  expression  im- 
plying the  promise  of  eternal  life,  and 
of  being   happy  forever.     The    word 
paradise  is  of  Oriental  derivation,  and 
Ja  found   in   several    of  the    Eastern 
languages.     In  the  Sanscrit  the  word 
paradisha  and  paradisha    is  used  to 
denote  a  land  elevated  and  cultivated ; 
in  the  Armenian  the  word  pardes  denotes 
a  garden  around  the  house  planted  with 
grass,  herbs,  trees  for  use  and  ornament; 
and  in  the  Hebrew  form  D113,   and 

Greek  ^apdiueos,  it  is  applied  to  the 
pleararacardtas  and  parks,  with  wild 


animals,  around  the  ootfntry  residences 
of  the  Persian  monarchs  and  princes, 
Nefa.  ii.  8  j  comp.  Bod.  ii.  5 ;  Cant.  ir. 
13 ;  Xen.  Cyro.  i.  8, 14,  Eab.  Lex,  Here 
it  is  used  to  denote  heaven — a  world 
compared  in  beauty  with  a  richly  cul- 
tivated paiic  or  garden.  Comp.  2  Cor. 
xiL  4.  The  meaning  of  the  Saviour  is, 
that  he  would  receive  him  that  over- 
came to  a  world  of  happiness ;  that  he 
would  permit  him  to  taste  of  the  fruit 
that  grows  there  imparting  immortal 
life,  and  to  rest  in  an  abode  fit^d  up  in 
a  manner  that  would  contribute  in  ev^ry 
way  to  eigoyment.  Man,  when  he  fell, 
was  not  permitted  to  reach  forth  hia 
hand  and  j^uck  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
life  in  the  first  Eden,  as  he  might  have 
done  if  he  had  not  fallen  ^  but  he  is  now 
permitted  to  readi  forth  his  hand  and 
partake  of  the  tree  of  life  in  the  paradise 
above.  He  is  thus  restored  to  what  he 
might  have  been  If  he  had  not  trans- 
grossed  by  eating  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evQ ;  and 
in  the  Paradise  Regained,  the  blessings 
of  the  Paradise  Lost  will  4»e  more  than 
recovered — for  man  may  now  live  for- 
ever in  a  fiur  higher  and  more  blessed 
state  than  his  would  have  been  in 
Eden. 

TSE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  CHURCH  AT 
SMYRNA. 

The  contents  of  the  ^epistle  to  the 
church  at  Smyrna  are  these  :1  (1)  A 
statement,  as' -in  the  address  to  the 
church  at  Ephesns,  of  some  of  the  attri- 
butes of  the  Saviour,  ver.  8.  The 
attributes  here  referred  to  are,  that  he 
was  <Uhe  first  and  the  last,''  that  <'he 
had  been  dead,  but  was  alivS" — attri-I 
butes  fitted  to  impress  the  mind  deeply 
with  reverence  for  him  who  addressed 
them,  and  to  comfort  them  in  the  trials 
which  they  endured.  (2)  A  statement 
(ver.  9),  as  in  the  former  epistle,  that  he 
w^l  knew  their  works,  and  all  that  per- 
tained te  them — their  tribulation,  their 
poverty,  and  the  opposition  whioh  tiiey 
met  ^ith  from  wicked  ttien.  (8)  An  e&. 
hortation  not  to  be  afraid  of  any  of  tiiose 
things  that  were  to  come  upon  them^ 
for,  although  they  were  to  be  pMveouted, 
and  some  of  them  were  to  be  imprisoned, 
yet,  if  they  were  faithftil,  they  should 
hare  a  orown  of  tifi|,  ver.  10.    (4)  A  eom. 
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Bud  to  twuwbat  tks  Spiiltnid  Id  Si« 
ahBtehu,  »  aonUuuiiiK  matMr  of  in- 
lerMt  to  mil  peraons,  irith  aa  unmnce  . 
th«t«iiy  who  would  "oTeroome"  in  eheie 
trula  voald  not  be  hnrt  bj  tlie  Beoond 
demth,  VST.  11.  The  lugna^  addremied 
to  the  ohorob  *t  &injma  a  Umtn^boat 
that  of  commiierklioD  and  oomfoit. 
Then  is  DO  intimmtloD  that  the  Snvloar 
dinpproviid  of  irhnt  they  htd  done ; 
there  U  no  threat'  (hat  be  would 
remOTO  tke  oandleetlck  ont  of  its  place. 
Smyrna  wai  ■  olebnted  eomnereial 
tawn  of  Ionia  (PUilSm  T  3)  litaitvd 
new  the  bottora  of  Ibat  golfof  th«  £geu 
Sea  which  reeeiTod  il^  name  from  t 
(Mela  L  11,  3),  at  tba  month  of  the 
niaU  river  Mele^  330  iladia,  or  aboat 
fgr^  milea  nortb  of  Sphsm  Strabo 
IT.  p.  6S2.  It  wa«  a  verj  andent  cltj 
bat   haviDg    been    desb^jed    bj    tho 


ndnd 


I^dias^  It'  Ia7  «•■ 
;eara  to  (he  tim*  of  Aleiandar  t_. 
Qreat,  or,  aooording  to  Stisbo,  to  that  of 
Aatigonni.  It  wu  rebuilt  at  the  dii- 
tance  of  twenty  itadia  from  the  aaalont 
oity,  and  in  tbe  lime  of  the  llrM  Bonlaii 
emperor  it  waa  one  of  tbi  mott  flooiiah- 
ing  dtiea  of  Aria.  It  w*«  de>tn>T»d  by 
as  earthquake,  A.  D.  1T7,  bB(  (he  am- 
peror  Uareni  Avrelini  oaaead  It  to  be  r^ 
built  witb  more  than  iu  farmer  iplendciT. 
It  aflerwBfdfl,  bowerer,  Roffered  grsat^ 
from  murthqnakea  and  «onl*(jMloDi, 
and  bM  dcdtoed  from  tbeie  camw, 
Aoagh,  from  U  eommcreial  advaatagee, 
t  bas  always  been  a  e  ty  of  mportaoM 
aatbe  eenlial  emponam  of  the  LvraoUD* 
trade  aad  ila  relatire  rmik  among  tho 
c  del  of  Asia  Minor  la  probably  Ereatw 
than  (  fbrmerly  bore  Tbe  follawing 
eat  will  g^re  arepieieiilalian  of  Bmjnia. 


Tbe  Torki  now  »I1  it  Iimlr.    It  is 
Wer  built   than   Gonatantinople,  sad 

hi  pepalatian  li  oompalcd  at  about 
131,000,  of  wbiob  the  Fnwke  oompose  a 
inatet  proportion  than  in.  ao;  other  town 
hTnker,  and  thejare  genenJly  in  good 
-=—  -  -  "--[tlotbe  Turks,  tbe 
ant   nomarons  por- 


nsually  large  portion  of  Cbristiani  in 
the  eity  renders  it  peeuliarly  naeleaa 

in  tbe  eyes  of  sliiet  MoilenH,  aed  (boy 
sail  it  Giaour  Itmlr,  or  the  Inlldel 
Bmyms.  There  are  in  it  about  20,000 
ereeks,  8,000  Armenians,  1,000  Bnro. 
peans,  and  9,000  Jews.  It  Is  now  the 
seat  of  important  Missionary  operatloaa 
in  the  Kist,  and  mneb  hai  been  done 
Uxn  to  i^ead  Ih*  gospal  In  nedws 


9Q 
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'  8  And  imto  ihe  an^el  of  the 
ohuroh  in  Smyrna  write;  These 
twines  saith  the  first  *  and  the  last, 
which  was  dead,  and  is  alive ; 


«  &  1. 8, 17. 


times.  Its  history  darimg  the  long  traot 
of  tim«  tinoe  John  wrote,  is  not  faddeed 
miiiatelj  known,  bat  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  M^^t  of  Christianity 
t]^ere  has  eyec  been  whoUy  extinct 
Polyoor^ joffered  martyrdom  there,  and 
tJie  place  where  he  is  snpposed  to  hare 
died  is  still  shown.  The  Christians  of 
Smyrna  hold  his  memory  in  great  vene-, 
ration,  and  go  annually  on  a  yisit  tQuhis 
■apposed  tomb,  which  is  at  a  short  dis> 
tanoe  from,  the  place  of  his  martyrdom. 
See  the  article  Smyrtta  in  Kitto's 
Cyclo^k^  and  the  authorities  refeired 
to  there. 

B,  And  unto  the  angel  of  the  church  in 
Smymtf  write.  On  the  meaning  of  the 
word  angd,  see  Notes  on  ch.  i.  20. 
%  Theee  thinge  eaith  the  first  and  the 
last.  See  Notes  on  oh.  L  8, 17.  f  Which 
was  dead,  and  ie  alive.  See  Notes  on 
oh.  i.  18.  The  idea  is,  that  he  is  a 
living  Sationr;  and  there  was  a  pro- 
priety in  referring  to  that  fact  here  froku 
the  nature  of  the  promise  Which  he  was 
about  to  make  to  tiie  church  at  Smyrna; 
"  He  that  oyercometh  shall  not  be  hurt 
of  t^e  second  death,"  ver  11.  As  he 
had  himself  triumphed  over  death  in  all 
its  ^rms,  and  was  now  aUre  forever,  it 
was  appropriate  that  he  should  promise 
to  his  true  friends  the  same  protection 
from  the  second  death.  He  who  was 
wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  death  could* 
give  the  assurance  -  that  they  who  put 
&eir  trust  in  him  should  come  off 
victorious. 

9.  J  know  thy  worka.  The  uniform 
method  of  introducing  these  epistles, 
implying  a  most  intimate  acquaintance 
with  all  that  pertained  to  the  church. 
See  Ntytes  on  ver.  2.  %  And  tr&ulation. 
This  word.is  <»f  a  general  signification, 
and  probably  iachides  all  that  they  suf- 
fered in  any  form,  whether  from  perse- 
oation>  poverty,  or  the  blasphemy  of 
opposers.  f  And  poverty.  It  would 
seem  that  this  church  at  that  time, 
was  eminohtly  poor,  for  tins  is  not  sp«- 
cifled  In  ze^ffd  to  any  one  ,of  the«  others^ 
No  XMaon.  ia  sagQsstod  ivh^r  tk^  wtia 


9  I  know  thy  works  and  inha- 
lation and  poverty,  (hut  thou  art 
rich*)  and  JAtiow  the  blasphemy 
of  them  which  say  they  are  Jews, ' 

*  1 TL  6y  18.  .       e  Ko.  ^28,  89. 


■  ■■  *'■ 


partioolarly  poor.>  It  was  -not^  indeed, 
an  uncommon  cnaraeteristic  of  eaiiy 
Christians  (comp.  1  Cor.  i  26-28),  but 
then  might  have  bem  aame  special. rea- 
sons why  that  church  was  eminently  so. 
It  iSy  however,  the  -oidy  church  of  the 
seven  which  ban  snnrived,  and  perhaps  in 
the  end  its  poverty  was  no  dkadyantag«. 
f  But  thou  art  rich.  Not  In  tMs  world's 
goodSy  but  in  6  more  important  aspect 
— ^in  the  graoe^and  HiYor  of  God.  These 
things,  are  not  unfrequentiy  umted.  Po- 
verty is  no  hintkanee  to-  the  favor  of 
0od,  and  there  are  some  things  in 
it  favorable  to  the  promotion  of  a 
right  spirit  towards  God  which  ar^  not 
found  where  there  is  abundant  wealth: 
The  Saviour  was  eminently  poor,  and 
not  a  few  of  his  most  devoted  and  useful 
followers  have  had  as  little  o(  this 
world's  goods  as  he  had.-  The  poor 
should  always  be  cheerful  and  happy,  if 
they  ooniiear  their  Sariour  saying  unto 
them,  "I  know  thy  poverty — but  thou 
art  rich."  However  keen  the  feeling 
arising  from  the  reflection  "  I  am  a  poor 
man,"  the  edge  of  ^e  soirow  is  taken 
off  if  the  mind  can  be  turned  to  a 
brighter  image — **but  thou  art  rich." 
f  And  I  know  the  blasphemy.  The  re- 
proaches ;  the  harsh  and  ^bitter  revilings. 
On  the  word  blasphemy,  see  Notes  on 
Matt  is.  3,  xxvi,  65.  The  word  here 
does  Hoi  seem  to  refer  to  Uasphemy 
against  Godt  hut  to  blttor  reproaches 
against  themselves.  The  reason  of  those 
reproaches  is  not  stated,  but  it  was 
doubtless  on  account  of  their  rel^ibn. 
%Qf  them  which  say  they  are  Jews, 
Who  profess  to.be  Jews.  The  idea 
seemfi  to  be,  that  though  they  were 
of  Jewish  extraction,  and  professed  to 
be  Jews,  they  were  not  tru^  Jews;  they 
indulged  in  a  bittemees  of  reproach,  and 
a  severity  of  language^  wfaioh  showed 
that  they  had  not  the  spirit  of  the  Jew. 
ish  retigioaj  they  had  nothing  which 
beeame  those  who  were  under  ^e  gnid- 
ance  of  the  spirit  of  tl^ek  own  Scriptures. 
That  would  have  inculcated  and  fostered 
a  milder  temper  ;■  and  the  meaning  here 
is,  that  olthoagh  tb^  were  of  Jewish 
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and  are  vtot,  bat  are  ike  fl^rnagogoe  I  wiuoh  thou  shalt  Buffer:  ))eb<4d^ihe 
*  of  Satan..  devil  «hall  oaet  some  of  Toa  mto 

prison,  that  je  mav  be  tned :  and 
ye  shall  have  tribulation  ten  days : 


ID  fear  none  of  those  things 

•  0.3.9. 

origin,  they  were  not  worthy  of  the 
Bftme.  That  spirit  of  bitter  opposition 
was  indeed  onen  manifested  in  their 
treatment  of  Christians,  as  it  had  been 
of  the  Saviour,  but  Still  it  was  foreign 
to  the  true  nature :  of  their  religion. 
There  were  Jews  in  all  parts  of  Asia 
Jlinor,  and  the  apostles  often  encoun- 
tered  them  in  their  j.onmeying«,  but  it 
woold  seem  that  there  was  something 
which  had  partionlarly  embittered  those 
of  Smyrna  against  Christianity.  What 
this  was,  is  now  unknown.  It  may 
throw  some  light  on  Uie  passage,  how- 
erer,  to  remark  that  at  a  somewhat  later 
period — in  the  time  of  the  martyrdom 
of  Poly  carp — the  Jews  of  Smyrna  were 
among  the  most  bitter  of  the  enemies  of 
Christians}  and  among  tibie  most  violent 
in  demanding  the  death  of  Polycarp. 
Ensebius  (Eccd.  Hist.  iv.  15),  says,  that 
when  Polycarp  was  apprehende<i^  and 
brought  b^ore  the  Proconsul  at  Smyrna, 
the  Jews  wdre  the  most  furious  of  all  in 
demanding  his  condemnation.  -When 
the  mob,  after  his  condemnation  to 
d^a^,  set  aJl>out  gathering  fuel  to  bum 
him,  ''the  Jews,"  says  he>  ''being  espe^ 
dally  sealoQB,  as  was  their  custom — 
pdXurra  irpo&^fitiSf  i>S  <^of  aircis — fan  to 
proeure  fuel."  And  when,  as  the  burn- 
ing failed,  the  martyr  was  transfixed 
with  weapons,  the  Jews  urged  and  be- 
Boaght  ihe  magistrate  that  his  body 
might  not  be  given  up  to  Christians. 
Possibly  at  Uie  time  when  this  epistle 
was  directed  to  be  sent  to  Smyrna,  there 
were  Jews  there  wht>  man^ested  the 
same  spirit  which  those  of  their  country- 
men did  i^teiwards,  who  urged  on  the 
death  of  Polycarp.  f  But  are  the  syna- 
MTKs  of  Satan,  Deserve  rather  to  be 
eaued  the  synagogue  of  Satan.  The 
swtiagi^ue  was  a  Jewish  place  of  wor- 
ship (comp.  Notes  on .  Matt.  iv»  23),  but 
the  word  (Nriginally  denoted,  the  asseni' 
hlUf  or  eansiregQiion.  The  meaning  here 
is  plain,  that  though  they  worshipped  in 
a  aynac^ogne,  and  professed  to  be  the 
worshippers  of  God,  yet  they  were  not 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  deserved  rather 
to  be  regi^ed  as  in  the  servioe  of  Satan. 
-^SaioM  is  the  word,  that  is  properly 


applied  to  the  great  evil  simrit^  elsewhere 
called  the  devil.  See  Notes  on  Luke 
xziL  3,  and  Job  L  6. 

10.  Fear  none  of  those  ihingt  wkieh 
thou  sAait  eu^er.  He  did  not  promise 
them  exemption  from  suffering.  He  saw 
that  they  were  about  to  suffer,  and  he 
specifies  the  manner  in  which  their  af- 
fliction would  occur.  But  he  entreats 
and  ooounands  them  not  to  be  afraid. 
They  were  to  look  to  the  "crown  of 
life,"  and  to  be  comforted  with  the  as* 
surance  that  if  they  were  faithfhl  onto 
death,  that  would  be  theirs.  We  need^ 
not  dread  suffering  if  we  can  hear  the^. 
voice  of  the  Redeemer  encouraging  usr 
and  if  he  assures  us  tiutt  in  a  little  whUe 
we  shall  have  the  erpwn  of  Ufe.  f  Be* 
hold  the  devil  shall  cast  some  of  you,  into 
prison.  Or,  shall  cause  some  of  you  to 
be  cast  into  prison.  He  had  just  said 
that  their  persecutors  were  of  the  "  syn- 
agogue of  Satan."  He  here  represents 
Satan,  or  the  devil — another  name  of 
the  same  being,  as  about  to  throw  them 
into  prison.  This,  would  be  done  un- 
doubtedly by  the  hands  of  men,  but 
still  Satan  was  the  prime  mover,  or  the 
instigator  in  doing  it.  It  was  common 
to  cast  Uiose  who  were  persecuted  into 
prison.  See  Acts  xii.  3,  4,  xvi.  23.  It 
is  not  said  on  what  pretence,  or  by  what 
authority,  this  would  be  done,  but,  as 
John  .had  been  banished  to  Patmos  from 
Ephesus,  it  is  probable  that  this  persecu- 
tion was  raging  in  the  adjacent  places, 
asd  there  is  no  improbability  in  sup- 
posing that  many  might  be  thrown  into 
prison,  f  That  ye  may  be  tried.  That 
the  reality  of  your  faith  may  be  subjected 
to  a  test  to  show  whether,  it  is  genuine.  • 
The  design  in  the  case  is  that  of  the 
Saviour,  though  Satan  is  allowed  to  do 
it  Jt  was  common  in  the  early  periods . 
of  the  church  to.  suffer  religion  to  be 
subjected  to  trial  amidst  persecutions, 
in  order  to  show  that  it  was  of  heavenly 
origin,  and  to  demonstrate  its  value  in 
view  of  the  world.  This  is,  indeed,  one 
of  the  designs  of  trial  at  all  times,  but 
this  seemed  eminently  desirable  when 
a  new  system,  of  religion  was  about  to 
be  given  to  mankind.    Comp*  If  otes  on 
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be  ihou  iuUiful  *  nnto  deatli,  and 
I  will  jrire  tiiee  a  croTm  *  of  life. 
11  He  tluit  hath  an  ear,  let  him 

«  BIftt  10.  22.  »  Ja.  1. 12. 

1  Peter  i.  6,  7.  f  And  ye  $kaU  have 
trtbfttoCton  ten  dayi.  A  short  time ;  8 
brief  period  ,*  a  few  days.  It  is  possible, 
ij^deed,  that  this  might  have  meant  lite- 
tally  ten '  days,  bnt  it  is  much  more  in 
aeoordance  with  tiie  general  charaeter 
of  this  book  in  regard  to  numbers,  to 
suppose  that  the  word  ten  here  is  used 
to  oenote  a  fern,    Comp.  Gen.  xzir.  55, 

1  Sam.  zxY.  38,  Ban.  i.  12, 14.  We  are 
wholly  ignorant  how  long  the  trial  ac- 
toally  lasted,  but  the  assurance  was  that 
it  would  not  be  long,  and  they  were  to 
ajlow  this  thought  to  cheer  and  sustain 
them  in  tiieir  sorrows^  Why  should  not 
the  same  thought  encourage  us  now? 
Affliction  in  this  life,  however  severe, 
can  be  but  brief;  and  in  the  hope  that 
it  will  soon  end'  why  should  we  not 
bear  it  without  murmuring  or  repining? 
f  Be  thou  faitlkfut  unto  death.  Imply- 
ing, perhaps,  that  though,  in  regard  to 
the  <£urch,  the  affliction  would  be  brief, 
yet  that  it  might  be  feAal  to  some  of 
them,  and  they  who  were  thus  about  to 
die,  should  remain  faithful  to  their  Sa- 
viour until  the  hour  of  death.  In  rela- 
tion to  all,  whether  they  were  to  sitGfer 
a  violent  death  or  not,  the  same  ixguno- 
tion  and  the  same  promise  was  appli- 
oaUe.  It  is  true  of  every  one  ^rho  is  a 
Christian,  in  whatever  manner  he  is  to 
die,  that  if  he  is  faithful  unto  death,  a 
crown  of  life  awaits  him.    Comp.  Notes 

2  Tim.  iv.  8.  f  And  I  wUlgive  thee  a 
erovon  of  life.  See  Notes  on  James  i.  12. 
Comp.  1  Pet.  V.  4,  1  Cor.  iz.  24-27.  — 
The  pi'omise  here  is  somewhat  different 
from  Uiat  which  was  made  to  the  faith- 
ful in  Ephesus  Tver.  7),  but  the  same 
Uiing  substantially  is  promised  them — 
happiness  hereafter,  or  an  admission  into 
heaven.  In  the  former  case  it  is  the 
peaceful  image  of  those  admitted  into 
the  scenes  of  Paradise;  here  it  is  the 
triumph  orth'e  crowned  martyr. 

11.  He  that  hath  an  ear,  Ac.  See 
Notes  on  ver.  7.  %  He  that  overeameth. 
See  Notes  on  ver.  7.  The  particular  pro- 
mise here  is  made  to  him  that  should 
'^overeome;''  that  is,  that  would  p&a  the 
vletory  -in  the  perseeutionfl  which  wer^ 
to  com*  upon  tiMB.    The  reftronce  is 


hear  what  the  Spirit  e^^  unto  the 
ichurohes ;  Heifaiat  orercometh  shall 
net  be  hurt  of  the  second '  death. 


«  c.  90. 14. 


to  him  who  would  show  the  sustaining 
power  of  religion  in  times  of  persecution ; 
who  would  not  yield  his  principles  when 
opposed  and  persecuted ;  who  would  be 
triumphant  when  so  many  efforts  were 
made  to  induce  him  to  apostatise  and 
abandon  the  a^e.  f  iSW2  not  he  hurt 
of  the  eeeond  death.  By  a  second  death. 
That  is,  he  will  have  nothing  to  fear  in 
the  ftitnre  world.  The  punishment  of 
hell  is  often  called  death,  not  in  th« 
sense  that  the  soul  will  cease  to  exists 
but  (a)  because  death  is  the  most  fear- 
ful thing  of  which  we  have  any  know- 
ledge, and  (5)  because  there  is  a  striking 
sinularity,  in  many  respects)  between 
death  and  future  punishment  Death 
cuts  off  front  life — and  so  the  seeo&d 
death  cuts  off  ^m  etemid  life  j  death 
puts  an  end  to  ail  our  hopes  here,  and 
the  second  death  to  all  our  hopes  for- 
ever; death  is  attended  with  terrors  and 
alarms— the  faint  and  feeble  emblem  of 
the  terrors  and  alarms  in  the  world  of 
wo.  The  phrase,  ''the  second  dealli" 
is  three  times  used  elsewhere  by  John  in 
this  book  (eh..zz.  6, 14>  zxi.  8),  but  does 
not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  words  death  and  to  die, 
however,  are  not  unfrequently  used  to 
denote  the  fhture  punishment  of  thd 
wicked; 

The  promise  here  made  would  be  all 
that  was  necessary  to  sustain  them  in 
their  trials.  Nothing  more  is  requisite 
to  make  the  burdens  of  life  tolerable 
than  an  assurance  that,  when  we  reach 
the  end  of  our  earthly  journey,  we  have 
arrived  at  the  dose  of  suffering,  and  tiiat 
beyond  the  grave  there  is  no  power  tiiat 
can  harm  us.  Religion,  indeed,  doer 
not;  proteise  to  its  friends  ezemption 
fh>m  death  in  one  form.  To  none  of 
the  xace  has  such  a  promise  ever  been 
made,  and  to  but  two  has  the  favor  been 
granted  to  jmiss  to  heaven  without  taet* 
ing  death.  It  could  have  been  granted 
to  all  the  redeemed,  bnt  there  were  good 
reasons  why  it  should  not  be ;  that  is, 
why  it  would  be  better  that  even  they 
who  are  to  dwell  in  heaven  should  re- 
turn to  the  dust,  and  sleep  in  the  tbtoh, 
thAn  that  they  ihoiitd  be  Temoved  by 
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perpetoal  mira«le,  tnadftting  ihem  to 
heaven.  Religion^  therefore,  does  nqt 
eome  to  us  with  any  promise  that  we 
shall  not  die.  But  it  eomes  with  the  as- 
Boranoe  that  we  shall  be  sustained  in  the 
dying  hour ;  that  the  Redeemer  will  ae- 
oompany  us  through  the  dark  valley; 
that  death  to  us  will  he  a  oalm  and 
(past  slumber  in  the  hope  of  awaking  in 
the  -moming  of  the  resnireotton  j  that 
we  shall  be  raised  tip  again  with  bodies 
ineormptible  and  nndeoaying ;  and  that 
beyond  the  grave  we. shall  never  fear 
death  in  any  form.  What  more  is  need- 
ful to  enable  us  to  bear  with  pataenee 
the  trials  of  this  life^  and  to  look  upon 
death  when  it  does  eom6,  disarmed  as  it 
is  of  its  sting  (1  Cor.  zv.  55-57),  with 
ealmness  and  peiace  7 

TBM  XPISTUB    TO  .THB   CHUfiCH  AT  PER- 

GAMOS. 

The  contents  of  this  epistle  (vs.  12-17) 
are  as  follows:  (1)  A  reference,  as  is 
usual  in  these  epistles,  to  some  attribute 
of  >«i"\  who  addressed  them,  fitted  to 
inspire  respeot>  and  adapted  to  a  state 
of  things  existing  in  the  church,  ver  12. 
Thai  to  which  the  Saviour  here  directs 
thdr  attention  is,  Uiat  he  has  ''the  sharp 
sword  with  two  edges"— implying  (ver. 
16)  that  he  had  the  power  of  punishing. 
(2)  A  statement^  in  the  usual  form,  that 
he  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  the  ehurch;  that  he  saw  all 
their  difficidties ;  all  that  there  was  to 
commend,  and  all  that  there  was  to  re- 
]»ove,  Ter.  13.  (3)  A  commendation  of 
the  chnreh  for  its  fidelity,  especially  in 
a  time  of  severe  pei^ecution,  when  one 
of  her  faithful  friends  was  slain,  ver.  13. 
(4)  A  reproof  of  the  church  for  tolerating 
some  who  held  &lse  and  pernicious  doc- 
trines—  doctrines  such  as  were  taught 
by  Balaam,  audi  the  doctrines  of  the  Ni- 
eolaitanes,  rs.  14,  15.  (5)  A  solemn 
threat  that,  unless  they  repeated,  he 
would  come  against  them,  and  inflict 
summary  punishment  on  them,  ver.  16. 
(6)  The  usual  call  upon  all  to  hear  what 
the  spirit  says  to  tne  churches,  and  a 
pronuse  to  those  who  should  overcome, 

ver.  17. 

Pergamos  was  a  city  in  the  southern 
part  of  Mysia,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom 
of  that  name,  and  afterwards  of  the  Ro- 
man province  of  Asia  Propria.  It  was 
OB  the  bank  of  the  river  Caicus,  which 
if  formed  by  tb«  union  of  two  branches 


meeting  thirty  or  forty  miles  above  its 

mouth,  and  watering  a  vidley  not 
exceeded  in  beauty  and  fertility  by  any 
in  the  world.  The  city  of  Pergamos 
stood  about  twenty  miles  from  the  sea. 
It  was  on  the  northern  bank-  of  the 
river^  at  the  base  and  on  the  dedivitj 
of  two  high  and  steep  moontains.  About 
two  oentnries  befbre  tiie  Christian  trm, 
Pergamos  became  the  residenee  of  the 
oelebiated  kings  of  the  family  of  Attains, 
and  a  seat  of  literature  and  the  arts. 
King  Bumenes,  the  second  of  the  name, 
gftatly  beautified  the  town,  and  so  in- 
creased  the  number  of  volumes  in  the 
library  that  they  amonnted  to  200,000. 
This  librvy  remained  at  Pergamos  after 
the  kingdom  of  the  Attali  bad  lost  ils 
independence,  until  Antony  removed  it 
to  'Bgypt^  and  presented  it  to  Queen 
Cleopatra.  Pliny,  Hist  Nat.  iii.  2.  It 
is  an  old  tradition  that,  as  the  papyrus 
plant  had  not  begun  to  be  exported  from 
Egypt  {KUto)f  or  as  Ptolemy  refitsed  to 
sell  it  to  Eumenes  {Prof,  Stuart),  sheep 
and  goat  skins,  prepared  for  the  purposjS, 
were  used  for  manuscripts,  and  as  tbe 
art  of  preparing  them  was  brought  to 
perfection  at  Pergamos,  they,  f^om  that 
circumstance,  obtained  the  name  of  per> 
ganiena  {ntityaftnv^)  or  parcknient.  The 
last  king  of  Pergamos  bequeathed  his 
treasures  to  the  Romans,  who  took  pos- 
session of  the  kingdom  also,  and  created 
it  into  a  province  by  the  name  of  Asia 
Propria.  Under  the  Romans,  it  retained 
that  authority  over  the  cities  of  A^ 
which  it  had  acquired  under  the  suc- 
cessors of  Attains.  The  present  name 
of  the  place  is  Bergamos,  and  it  is  of 
considerable  importance,  containing  a 
population  of  about  14,000,  of  whom 
about  3000  are  Greeks,  300  Armenians, 
and  the  rest  Turks.  Macfarlane  de- 
scribes the  approach  to  the  town  as  very 
beautiful.  ''The  appnMu^h  po  this  an- 
cient and  decayed  city  was  as  impressive 
as  well  might  be.  After  crossing  the 
Caicus,  I  saw,  looking  over  three  vast 
tumuli,  or  sepulchral  barrows,  similar  to 
those  on  the  plains  of  Troy,  the  Turkish 
city  of  Pergamos,  with  its  tall  minarets, 
and  its  taller  oypresfMs,  situated  on  the 
lower  declivities  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
Acropolis,  whose  bold  grey  brow  was 
crowned  by  the  rugged  walls  of  a  bar- 
barous castle,  the  ueurper  of  the  site  of 
a  magnificent  Greek  temple.  The  town 
oonsists,  for  ti^e  most  {wr^of  iniaU  and 
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12  Andtotheaageloftlieoharch  gaitli  ■  he  whioh  haiA  Ha  sharp 
in  Pergamos  write;   theae  things   sword  with  two  edges; 


mraD  woodeii  bonaei,  unoDg  whish  ^- 
pMW  Ule  renuiiu  of  aarlj  Chrialuii 
ebonhs.  Nbos  of  these  chnrshM  have 
«D7  Kiiptand  or  ftpocal7plio  mt«rest 
aonnect«d  widi  them,  haring  been  ereet- 
■d  aaveaH  centoriei  after  the  mintatry 
of  the  apoiUoB,  and  when  Chtiitiuiitj 
mi  n«t  on  humble  uid  daajuaed  eteed, 
bat  Ihs  adopted  raligloa  of  a  Tut  «n- 
ptra.  The  Pogwi  temples  hare  fared 
vor«e  thou  these  Ohriatiaii  ohurehee. 
The  fueiof  Japiter  and  DUns,  nt  £t~ 
oalApJas  and  Vemu,  are  proatrate  in  the 


dnat)  and  whwe  they  baTe  not  bmt 
earrisd  awa?  b;  the  Torko,  to  eat  up 
into  tombfltoneflf  or  to  'poniid  into  mor- 
tar, the  CoTinthiou  and  Ionia  eolnmiii, 
the  gplendid  eapltali,  the  eornim  and 
the  pedlmtnts.  oil  Id  (h*  hlgfaeit  omo- 
meiit,  ore  thrown  into  aniighllT  heapa." 
Vitil  totitSeVm  Aptadfplie  CliMrtka, 
1S32,  Comp.  HisgionorjF  Hsnld  Gx 
1S39,  pp.  228-330. 

The  following  sat  wlU  rnmiih  ft  Ti«w 
of  ths  praitnl  appeonaoe  of  111*  blink 


.haTpttBiiril,  St.     See  Motei 
Comp.  Heb.  ii.  1!,  Bcil.  ill,  11,  Ija. 
tUx.    2r     Pmf.    BtDort    anggeits    that 
whsB  111*  9«filoari  u  tepmentod  iii  tb* 


vieion,  "ottered  worda, u  tbej  pronvd- 
ed  fVom  bra  month,  the  holitne  which 
Looompanled  tbrai  oaanrafld,  in  the  Yiew 
of  John,  the  form  of  tn  igneone  two- 
edged  aword."  It  ia  more  probable, 
hewerer,  Ihat  the  worda  which  pro- 
cMdod  boB  hii  moMb  did  not  unn* 
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13  Ikiiaw^ihyworka,uMiwh«re 
thou  dwelleat,  eve»  where  Satan's 
seat  is :  and  thou  holdest  fast  mj 
name,   and  hast  not  denied  ^  my 

ayet.9.  &2TL2.I2r 

- 

ftny  thing  like  a  form  or  substance,  but 
John  means  to  represent  them  as  if  thej 
were  a  dharp  swor^.  His  words  out  and 
penetrate  deep,  and  it  was  easy  to  pic- 
ture him  as  havinff  a  sword  proceeding 
from  his  mouth ;  that  is,  his  words  were 
as  piercing  as  a  sharp  sword.  As  he 
was  about  to  reprove  tlie  church  at  Per- 
gamos,  there  was  a  propriety  in  referring 
to  this  power  of  the  Saviour.  Eeproof 
eats  deep;  and  this  is  the  idea^ repre- 
sented here. 

13.  I  know  thy  works.    The  uniform 
mode  of  addressing  the  seven  ,  churches 
in  these  e|>i8tle8.    See  Notes  on  ch.  iL  2, 
f  And  where  thou  dwellest.    That  is,  I 
kno^r  all  the  temptations  to  wjhich  you 
are  exposed ;  all  the  allurements  to  sin 
by  which  you  are  surrounded ;  all  the 
apologies  which  might  be  made  for  .what 
has  occurred  arising  from  those  circum- 
stances ;   and'  all  that  could  be.  said  in 
eommendation  of  you  for  having  been  as 
^thfhl  as  you  have  been.    The  sense 
of  the  passage  is,  that  it  does  much  to 
enable  us  to  judge  of  character  to  know 
where  men  live.    It  is  much  more  easy 
to  bo  virtuous  and  pious  in  some  cir- 
eamsfances  than  in  others,  and  in  order 
to  determine  how  much  credit  is  due  to 
a  man  for  his  virtues,  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  how  much  he  has  been  cabled 
to  resist ;  how  many  temptations,  he  has 
encountered ;  what  easily-besetting  sins 
he  may  have ;.  or  what  allurements  may 
have  been  presented  to  his  mind  to  draw 
him  from  ^e  path  of  virtue  and  religion. 
In  like  manner,  in  order  to  judge  cor- 
rectly of  those  who  have  embraced  error, 
or  have  been  led  into  sin,  it  is  necessary 
to  understand   what  there  may  have 
been  in  their  circumstances  that  gave  to 
error  what  was  plausible,   and   to  sin 
what  was  attractive ;  what  there  was  in 
their  situation  in  life  that  exposed  l^em 
to  these  influences,  and  what  arguments 
may  have  been  employed  by  the  learned, 
the  talented,  and  t^e  plausible  advocates 
of  error,  to  lead  them  astray.    We  often 
Judge  harshly  where  the  Saviour  would 
be  far  less  severe  in  his  judgments ;  we 
often  oommend  much  whbre  in  £Bot  there 


faith,  eTon  in  tiiose  dajB  wherein 
Antipaa  vxu  mj  faitiJaal  martyr, 
who  was  shdn  among  yon,  where 
Satan  dwelleth. 


has  been  little  to  oommend.  It  is  pos* 
Bible  to  conceive  that  in  the  struggUngs 
against  evil  of  those  who  have  ultimate^ 
ffOlen,  there  may  be  more  to  oommend 
than  in  cases  where  the  path  of  virtue 
has  been  pursued  as  the  mere  result  of 
circumstances,  and  where  tiiere  never 
has  been  a  conflict  wit^  temptation. 
The  abjudications  of  the  great  day  will 
do  much  to  reverse  the  judgments  of 
mankind,  f  Even  where  Satan*s  seat 
IB.  A  place  of  peculiar  wickedness,  m 
if  Satan  dwelt  there.  Satan  is,  as  it  were, 
enthroned  Uiere.  The  influence  6f  Satui 
in  producing  persecution,  is  that  which 
is  par£trMiarZy  alluded  to,  as  is  apparent 
from  the  reference  which  is  immediately 
made  to  the. case  of  Antipas,  the  ''faithful 
martyr.''  ^And  thou  holdest  fast  my 
name.  They  had  professed  tiie  naqie  of 
Christ;  that  is,  they  had  professed  to  be 
his  followers,,  and  they  had  stead&sdy 
adhered  to  him  and  his  cause  in  all  the 
opposition  made  to  him.  The  name 
Christian,  given  in  honor  of  Christy  auA 
indicating  that  they  were  his  disciples, 
they  had  not  been  ashamed  of  or  denied. 
It  was. this  name  that  subjected  the 
early  GhristianB  to  reproaolu  See  1  Pet. 
iv.  14.  %  And  hast  not  denied  my  faith. 
That  is,  hast  not  denied  my  religion.  The 
great  essential  element  in  the  ChristiMi 
religion  is  faith,  and  thid,.  since  it  is  so 
important,  is  often  put  for  the  whole  of 
religion.  %  Even  in  those  days  wherem 
Antipas  was  my  faithful  martyr.  Of 
Antipas  we  know  nothing  more  than  i» 
here  stated.  **  In  the  Acta  Sanotormn 
(II.  pp.  9,  4)  is  a  niartyrology  of  Anti- 
pas from  a  Greek  MS. ;  but  it  is  full  of 
fia,ble  and  fiction,  which  a  later  age  had  - 
added  to  the  Orunual  story."  Pro! 
Stuart,  in  he*.  i[  Who  was  slain  among 
you.  It  would  seem  from  this,  thal^ 
tboug|i  the  persecution  had^raged  Uiere, 
but  one  person  had  been  put  to  death. 
It  would  appear  also  that  the  persecu- 
tion was  of  a  local  character,  since  Per«- 
gamos  is  descxibed  as  "Satan's  seat,*" 
and  the  death  of,  Antipas  is  mehtAened 
in  immediate  connexion  wjtb  that  &ot. 
All  the  droumstanceB  referred  to  ireuUl 
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14   But  I  hare   a  few  things  |  of  Balaam,  who  •  taneht  Balac  to 
against  liiee,    because  thou  hi»t  cast  a  stumblin^block  before  the 


thiare  them  tiiat  hold  the  doctrine 


children  of  Israel,  to  eat  *  tilings 


a  Nn  SI.  16. 


b  Ac.  15. 2B. 


lead  us  to  suppose  that  this  was  a 
](^opiilar  outbreak  and  not  a  persecution 
carried  on  under  the  authority  of  gov- 
ernment, and  that  Antipas  was  put  to 
death  in  a  popular  excitement.  8o 
Stephen  (Acts  rii.)  was  put  to  death, 
and  so  Paul  at  Lystra  was  stoned  until 
it  Was  supposed  he  was  dead.  Acts. 
xi^.l9.  %  Where  Satan  dtaelleth.  The 
repetition  of  this  idea — very  much  in 
the  manned  of  John  —  showed  how  in- 
tensely the  mind  was  fi±ed  on  the 
thought,  and  how  much  alive  the  feel- 
ings "were  to  the  malice  of  Satan  as 
ethihited  at  Pergamos. 

14.  But  I  have  a  few  thing$  against 
thee.  As  against  the  church  at  Epnesus, 
oh.~  ii.  4.  The  charge  against  this 
chureh,  however,  is  somewhat  different 
from  that  against  the  church  at  Ephesus. 
The  ohuge  there  was,  that  they  had 
''l^  their  first  love,"  hut  it  is  spoken  hi 
commendation  of  them  that  they  ''  haiJed 
the  deeds  of  the  Nicolaitanes"  (ch.  ii.  6),' 
here  the  charge  is,  that  they  tolerated 
that  sect  among  them,  and  that  they 
had  among  them  also  those  who*  held 
the  dootritie  of  Balaam.  Their  general 
eourse  had  been  such  that  the  Saviour 
oould  approve  It;  he  did  not  approve, 
however,  of  their  tolerating  those  who 
held  to  pernicious  practical  error— error 
that  tended  to  sap  the  very  foundation 
of  morals^  %  Because  thou  hast  those 
there  t?tai  hold  the  doctrine  of  Balaam. 
It  is  not  necessaiy  to  suppose  that  they 
XHToflssBedly  held  to  the  same  opinion  as 
Balaatii,  or  openly  taught  the  same 
doctnnes.  The  meaning  is^  that  they 
taught  substantially  the  same  doctrine 
which  Balaam  did,  and  deserved  to  he 
classed  with  him.  •  What  that'  doctrine 
was  is  stkted  in' the  subsequent  part  of 
•tha  verse,  f  Who  taugM  Balac  to  cast 
a  stuwMi^-^lock  before  the  children  of 
Israel,  The  word  siunMing-block  pro- 
perly means  any  thing  over  which  one 
fkUs  or  stinnbles,  and  then  any  thing 
«ver  which  any  one  may  fiJl  into  sin,  or 
which  becomes  i&e  occasion  of  one's 
falling  into  sin.  The  meaning  here  is, 
that  it  was  through  the  instructions  of 
Balaam,  that  Balak  learned  the  way  by 
^hidh  th«  iRitelites  might  be  led  info 


sin,  and  might  thus  bring  upon  them- 
selves the  divine  malediction.   The  main 
circumstances  in  the  case  were  these : — 
(1)  Balak,  kin^  of  Moab,  when  the  child- 
ren of  Israel  approached  his  borders,  felt 
that  he  could  not  contend  su6cessftilly 
against  so  great  a  host,  for  his  people 
were  dispirited  and  disheartened  at  their 
numbers,  Niim.  zzii.  3,  4.     (2)  In  theae 
circumstances  he  resolved  to  send  for 
one  who  had  a  distinguished  reputation 
as  a  prophet,   that  he  might  "eurse" 
that  people,  or  might  utter  a  maledic- 
tion over  them^  in  order  at  the  same 
time  to  ensure  their  destruction,  and  to 
inspirit  his  own  people  in  making  war 
on  them ;  in  accordance  with  a  prevalent 
opinion.of  ancient  times,  that  prophets 
bad  the  power  of  blighting  any  thing  by 
their  curse.    Comp.  Ngtes  on  Job  ilL  8. 
For  this  purpose,  he  sent  messengers  to 
Balaam  to  invite  him  to  come  and  per- 
fbrm  this  service.     Num.  xxii.   5,   6. 
(3)  Balaam  professed  to  be  a  prophet  ot 
the  Lord,  and  it  was  obviously  proper 
that  he   should   enquire  of  the   Lord 
whether  he  should  comply  with  this 
request.    He  did  so,  and.  was  positively 
forbidden  to  go.    Num.  xxii.  12.     (4) 
When  the  answer  of  Balaam  was  re- 
ported to  Balak,  he  supposed  that  he 
might  be  prevailed  to  come  by  the  offer 
of   rewards,  and  he    sent   more    dis- 
tinguished messengers,  with  ah  offer  of 
ample  honor  if  he  would  come. .  Num. 
xxii.  15-17.     (5)  Balaam  was  idvidently 
strongly  inclined  to  go,  but,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  character  as  a  prophet,  he 
said  that  if  Balak  would  give  him  his 
house  full  of  silver  and  gold*  he  could 
do  no.  more,  and  say  no  more,  than  the 
Lord  permitted,  and  he^ proposed  again 
to  consult  the  Lord  to  see  if  he  could 
obtain  permission  to  go  with  the  mes- 
sengers of  Ba^lak.     He   obtained    per- 
mission, but  with  the  express  injunction 
that  he  was  only  to  utter  what  God 
should  6ay,  and  when  he  came  to  Balak, 
notwithstanding  his  own  manifest  desire 
to  comply  with  the  wish  of  Balak,  and 
notwithstanding    all  |he  offers  which 
Balak  made  to  him  to  induce  him  to 
do  the  contrary,  he  only  continued  to 
blesi  the  Hebrew  people,  until,  in  dia- 
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sactificed  unto  idols,  and  to  eom- 
mit  fomicatioii.* 

alOo.e.13,18. 

gnat  and  indignation^  BiUak  sent  him 
away  again  to  his  own  land.  Kum. 
zziL  zzliL  zxiv.  10,  seq.  (6)  Balaam 
retnmed  to  his  own  house,  but  evidently 
with  a  desire  still  to  gratify  Balak. 
Being  forbidden  to  oiirse  the  people  of 
Israel ;  having  been  overruled  in  all  his 
purposes  to  do  it;  having  been,  contrary 
to  ms  own  desires,  constrained  to  bless 
them  when  he  was  himself  more  than 
willing  to  ourse  them ;  and  having  still 
a  desire  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
the  king  of  Moab,  he  cast  about  for 
some  way  in  which  the  object  might 
yet  be  accomplished;  that  is,  in  which 
the  enrse  of  God  might  in  fact  rest 
upon,  the  Hebrew  people,  and  they 
might  become  exposed  to  the  divine  dis- 
pleasure. To  do  this,  no  way  occurred 
so  plausible,  and  that  had  such  proba- 
bility of  success,  as  to  lead  them  into 
idolatry,  and  into  the  sinful  and  corrupt 
practices  connected  with  idolatry.  }t 
was,  therefore,  resolved  to  make  use  of 
the  charms  of  the  females  of  Moab,  that 
through  their  influence,  the  Hebrews 
might  be  drawn  into  licentiousness. 
Tlds  was  done.  The  abominations  of 
idolirtry  spread  through  the  camp  of 
Israel;  licentiousness  everywhere  pre- 
vailed, and  God  sent  a  plague  upon  tibiem 
to  punish  them.  Ntim.  xzv.  1,  seq. 
That  also  this  was  planned  and  insti- 
gated by  Balaam,  is  apparent  from 
Knm.  xxxL  16 :  ''  Behold  these  [women] 
caused  the  children  of  Israel,  through 
the  eooBsel  of  Balaam,  to  commit  tres- 
pass against  the  Lord,  in  the  matter  of 
Peer,  and  there  was  a  plague  among  the 
congregation  of  the  Lord.''  The  attitude 
of  Balaam's  mind  in  the  matter  was  tiiis : 
I.  He  had  a  strong,  desire  to  do  that 
which  he  knew  was  wrong,  and  which 
was  forbidden  expressly  by  God.  II.  He 
was  restrained  by  internal  checks  and 
remonstrances,  and  prevented  from  doing 
what  he  wished  to  do.  UL  He  cast 
aboni  for  some  way  in  which  he  might 
do  it,  notwithstanding  these  internal 
eheefca  and  remonstrances,  and  finally 
aeeomplisbed  the  same  thing,  in  fact, 
Uumgh  in  form  diiferentfrom  that  which 
he  had  irst  prepared.  This  is  not  an 
■B&ir  deferiptton  of  what  oAen  owaxn 
9 


15  So  hast  thou  alao  them  that 
hold  the  doctrine  of  tihe  Nioo- 
laitanee,  which  thing  I  hate. 

in  the  plans  and  purposes  of  a  wicked 
man.  The  meaning  in  the  passage  be- 
fore us  is,  that  in  the  diureh  at  Per« 
games  there  were  those  who  taught^ 
substantially,  the  same  thing  thatBalaam 
did ;  that  is,  the  tendency  of  whose  teach^ 
ing  was,  to  lead  men  into  idolatry,  and 
the  ordinary  accompaniment  of  Idolatry 
— licentiousness.  %  To  eat  thinge  tacri* 
iced  unto  idoU.  Balaam  taught  the 
Hebrews  to  do  this — perhaps  in  some 
way  securing  their  attendance  on  the 
riotous  and  gluttonous  feasts  of  idolatiy 
celebrated  among  the  people  among 
whom  they  sojourned.  Such  feasts  were 
commonly  held  in  idol  temples,  and 
they  usually  led  to  scenes  of  dissipation 
and  corruption.  By  plausibly  teaching 
that  there  could  be  no  harm  in  eating 
what  had  been  offered  in  sacrifice — since 
an  idol  was  nothing,  and  the  flesh  of 
animals  offered  in  sacrifice  was  the  same 
as  if  slaughtered  for  some  other  pur- 
pose—it would  seem  that  these  teachers 
at  Pergamos  had  induced  professing 
Christians  to  attend  on  those  feasts—* 
thus  lending  their  countenance  to  idol- 
atry, and  exposing  themselves  to  all 
the  corruption  and  licentiousness  that 
commonly  attended  such  celebratLons. 
See  the  banefnlness  of  thus  eating  the 
meat  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols,  con- 
sidered  in  the  Notes  on  1  Cor.  viii. 
^  And  to  commit  fornication,  Balaam 
taught  this ;  and  thai  was  the  tendency 
of  the  doctrines  inculcated  at  Pergamos. 
On  what  pretence  this  was  done  is  not 
said;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  church 
had  regarded  this  in  a  lenient  manner. 
So  accustomed  had  the  heathen  world 
been  to  this  vice,  that  many  who  had 
been  converted  from  idolatry  might  be 
disposed  to  look  on  it  with  less  severity 
than  we  do  now,  and  there  was  a  neces- 
sity of  incessant  watchfulness  lest  the 
members  of  the  church  should  fall  into 
it.     Comp.  Notes  on  Acts  xv.  20. 

15.  So  hast  thau  al$o  tkem,  Ac.  That 
is,  there  are  those  among  you  who  hold 
those  doctrines.  The  meaning  here 
may  be,  either  that,  in  addition  to  those 
who  held  the  doctzine  of  Balaam,  they 
had  also  another  dass  who  held  the 
doctrine  of  the  Nicokitanes ;  or  that  the 
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16  Repent ;  or  else  I  vill  come 
unto  thee  quickly,  and  "  "will  fight 
against  them  with  the  sword  of  my 
mouth. 


a  Is.  11. 4. 


Nicolaitanes  held  the  same^doctrine,  and 
taught  the  same  thing  as  Balaam.  If 
bat  one  class  is  referred  to,  and  it  is 
meant  that  the  Nioolaitanes  held  the 
doctrines  of  Balaam,  then  we  know  what 
oonstitnted  their  teaching ;  if  two  classes 
of  false  teachers  are  referred  to,  then  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing  what  was  the 
peculiantj  of  the  teaching  of  the  Kioo- 
laitanes.  The  more  natural  and  ohvioas 
constrnction,  it  seems  ta  me,  is,  to  sap- 
pose  that  the  speaker  means  to  say  that 
the  Nicolaitanes  taught  the  same  things 
which  Balaam  did: — to  wit,  that  they 
led  the  people  into  corrupt  and  licen- 
tious practices.  This  interpretation 
seems  to  be  demanded  by  the  proper 
use  of  the  word  "  so" — oDrwy— meaning, 
in  this  manner  J  on  this  wise,  thus  ;  and 
usually  referring  to  what  precedes.  If 
this  be  the  correct  interpretation,  then 
we  have^  in  fact,  a  description  of  what 
the  Nicolaitanes  held,  agreeing  with  aU 
the  accounts  given  of  them  by  the 
ancient  fathers.  See  Notes  oh  ver.  6. 
If  this  is  so,  also,  then  it  is  dear  that 
the  same  kind  of  doctrines  was  held  at 
Smyrna,  dt  Pergamos,  and  at  Thyatira 
(ver.  20),  though  mentioned  in  somewhat 
different  forms.  It  is  not  quite  certain, 
howeyer^  that  this  is  the  correct  inter- 
pretation, or  that  the  writer  does  not 
mean  to  say  that  tVi  addition  to  those 
who  held  the  doctrine  of  Balaam,  they 
had  also  another  class  of  errorists  who 
held  the  doctrine  of  the  Njlcolaitanes. 
^  Which  thing  1  hate.  So  the  common 
Greek  text — 0  pnaia.  Bat  the  best  sup- 
ported reading,  and  the  one  adapted  by 
Griesbach,  Tittmann,  and  Hahn,  is  havltas 
— in  like  manner;  that  is,  'as  Balak 
retained  a  false  prophet  who  misled  the 
Hebrews,  so  thou  retainest  those  who 
teach  things  like  1;o  those  which  Balaafn 
taught.' 

16.  Rtfpent,  See  rer.  6.  %  Or  else  I 
wiU  comeunto  thee  quickly.  On  the  word 
quickly,  see  Notes  on  eh.  i.  1.  The 
meaning  here  is,  that  he  would  come 
against  them  in  judgment^  or  to  punish 
them,  f  And  toiU  fight  against  them, 
4gainBt  the  NiedUutanes.     He  wonM 


17  He  *  that  hath  an  ear,  let  ham. 
hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the 
churches ;  to  him  that  overcometh 

b  yer.  7.    e.  8.  6, 13,  22. 


come  against  the  church  for  tolerating 
them,  but  his  opposition  would  be  prin- 
cipally directed  against  the  Nicolaitanes 
themselves.  The  church  would  excite 
his  displeasure  by  retaining  them  in  its 
bosom,  but  it  was  in  its  power  to  save 
them  from  destruction.  If  the  church 
would  repent,  or  if  it  would  separate 
itself  from  the  evil,  then  the  Saviour 
would  not  come  against  them.  If  this 
were  noi  done,  they  would  feel  the 
Tengeance  of  his  sword,  and  be  sub- 
jected to  putiishmtBut.  The  church 
always  suffers  when  it  has  offendere  in 
its  bosom ;  it  has  the  power  of  saving 
them  if  it  will  repent  of  its  own  un£utii- 
fulness,  and  will  strive  for  their  con- 
version, f  tVithihesfDordofmymouth. 
Notes,  ch.  i.  16,  ii.  12.  That  is,  he  would 
give  the  order  and  they  would  be  cut 
as  if  by  a  sword.  Precisely  in  what  way 
it  would  be  done,  he  does  not  say ;  but 
it  might  be  by  persecution,  or  by  heavy 
judgments.  To  see  the  force  of  this,  we 
are  to  remember  the  power  which  Christ 
has  to  punish  the  wicked  by  a  word  of 
his  mouth.  By  a  word,  in  the  last  day 
he  will  turn  all  the  wicked  into  hell. 

17.  He  thtU  hath  an  ear,  Ae.  Notes 
on  ver.  7.  f  To  him  that  wercometh. 
Notes  on  ver.  7.  f  WUl  I  give  to  eat 
of  the  hidd^  manna.  The  true  spiritual 
K>od ;  the  food  that  nourishes  the  soul. 
The  idea  is,  that  the  souls  of  those  who 
'/  overcame,"  or  who  gained  the  victory 
in  their  conflict  with  sin,  and  in  the 
persecutions  and  trials  of  the  world, 
would  be  permitted  to  partake  of  that 
spiritual  food  which  is  laid  up  for  the 
people  of  God,  and  by  which  they  will 
be  nourished  foreyer.  The  Hebrews 
were  supported  by  mfuma  in  the  desert 
(Ex.  xvi.  16-35) ;  a  pot  of  that  maana 
was  l^d  up  in  the  most  holy  place  to  be 
preserved  as  a  memorial  (Ex.  xvi.  32- 
34),*  it  is  called  ''angers  food"  (Ps. 
Ixxviii.  26),  and  **oom  of  heaven"  (Ps. 
Ixxviii.  24)  ,*  and  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  emblematical  of  that  spiritual  food 
by  which  the  people  of  God  are  to  be 
fed  from  heaven,  in  theur  jommey 
through  thia  world:    By  the  word  <'  hid-. 
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ynVL  I  ^Y«  to  eat  of  the  hidden  * 

«  Ps.  25. 14. 

den"  there  would  seem  to  be  an  allusion 
to  that  whicl^  was  4aid  up  in  the  pot 
before  the  Ark  of  the  Testimonj,  and 
the  blessing  which  ia  promised  h«re  is 
that  they  would  be  nourished  as  if  they 
were  sustained  by  that  manna  thus  laid 
up  before  the  ark: — by  food  from  the 
immediate  presence  of  God.  The  lan- 
guage thus  explained  would  mean  that 
they  who  overcome  will  be  iiourished 
through  this  life  aw  if  by  that  ''  hidden 
manna ;"  that  is,  that  they  will  be  sup- 
plied ail  along  through  the  "  wilderness 
of  this  world"  by  that  food  from  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  God  which  their 
souls  require.  As  the  parallel  places 
in  the  epistles  to  the  churches,  however, 
refer  rather  to  the  heavenly  world,  and 
to  the  rewards  which  they  who  are  vic- 
tors shall  have  there,  it  seems  probable 
that  this  has  immediate  reference  to  that 
world  also,  and  that  the  meaning  is, 
that,  as  the  Most  Holy. place  was  a  type 
of  heaven,  they  will  be  admitted  into  the 
immediate  presence  of  God,  and  nou- 
rished forever  by  the  food  of  heaven — 
that  which  the  angels  have ;  that  which 
the  soul  will  need  to  sustain  it  there. 
Even  in  this  world  their  souls  may  be 
nourished  with  this  "hidden  tnanna;-' 
in  heaven  it  will  be  their  constant  food 
forever.  %  And  I  toUl  give  him  a  white 
stone.  There  has  been  a  great  variety 
of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of 
this  expression,  and  almost  no  two  ex- 
positors agree.  Illustrations  of  its 
meuiing  have  been  sought  from  Grecian, 
Hebrew,  and  Roman  customs,  but  none 
of  these  have  romoyed  all  difficulty  from 
ihe  expression.  The  general  sense  of 
the  language  seems  plain,  even  though 
the  allusion  on  which  it  is  founded  is 
obscure  or  even  unknown.  It  is,  that 
the  Saviour  would  give  him  who  over- 
came, a  token  of  his  favor  which  would 
have  some  word  or  name  inscribed  on 
it,  and  which' would  be  of  use  to  him 
alone,  or  intelligiMe  to  him  only : — ^that 
is,  some  secret  token  which  would  make 
him  sure  of  the  favor  of  his  Redeemer, 
and  which  would  be  unknown  to  other 
men.  The  idea  here  would  find  a  cor- 
respondence ill  the  evidences  of  his  favor 
granted  to  the  soul  of  the  Christian  him- 
1^;  in  the  pledge  of  heaven  thus  made 
to  him,  and  which  he  would  understand, 


mnima,  and  will  give  him  a  white 


but  which  no  one  else  would  understand. 
The  things,  then,  which  we  are  to  look 
for  in  the  explanation  of  the  emblem 
are  two: — that  which  would  tiiua  be  a 
token  of  his  favor;  and  that  which 
would  explain  the  fact  that  it  would  be 
intelUgible  to  no  one  else.  The  question 
is,  whether  there  is  any  known  thing 
pertaining  to  ancient  customs  which 
would  convey  these  ideas.  The  word 
rendered  stone — <f  ijf^of — means  properly 
a  small  stone,  as  worn  smooth  by  wator 
— a  gravel-stone,  a  pebble;  then  any 
polished  stone,  the  stone  of  a  gem  or 
ring.  i?o&.  Lex.  Such  a  stone  was 
used  among  the  Greeks  for  various  pur- 
poses, and  the  word  can^e  to  have  a  sig- 
nification corresponding  to  these  uses. 
The  following  uses  are  enumerated  by 
Dr.  Robinson  {Lex.) ;  the  stones  or 
counters  for  reckoning ;  dice,  lots,  used 
in  a  kind  of  magic ;  a  vote,  spoken  of 
the  black  and  white  stones  or  pebbles 
anciently  used  in  voting;  that  is,  the 
white  for  approval,  and  the  black  for 
condemning.  In  regard  to  the  use  of 
the  word  here,  some  have  supposed  that 
the  reference  is  to  a  custom  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  who,  in  the  games  and 
spectacles  which  they  gave  to  tiie 
people  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  are 
said  to  have  thrown  among  the  popu- 
lace dice  or  tokens  inscribed  with  the 
words  "  Frumentum,  vestos,'*  &o. ;  that 
is,  <'  corn,  clothing,"  Ac,  and  whosoever 
obtained  one  of  these  received  from  the 
emperor  whatever  was  marked  upon  it. 
Others  suppose  that  allusion  is  made  to 
the  mode  of  casting  lots,  in  which  some- 
times dice  or  tokens  were  used  with 
names  inscribed  on  them,  and  the  lot 
fell  to  him  whose  name  first  came  out. 
The  ''  white  stone"  was  a  symbol  of  good- 
fortune  and  prosperity,  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance  that  among  the 
Greeks  persons  of  distinguished  virtue 
wei*e  said  to  receive  a  \pfi<^s — stone -^ 
from  the  gods,  i.  e.  as  an  approving 
testimonial  of  their  virtue.  See  Robin- 
son's Lex.,  and  the  authorities  there 
referred  to;  Wetstein,  N.  T.,  in  loe,,  and 
Stuart,  in  lac.  Prof.  Stuart  supposes 
that  the  allusion  is  to  the  fiokct  that 
Christians  are  said  to  be  kings  and 
priests  to  God,  and  that  as  the  Jewish 
high  priest  had  a  mitre  or  turban,  on  the 
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stoiie,  a&d  in  the  stone  a  new* 
name    written,    which    no    man 

«  Is.  66. 4;  06. 15.    o.  8. 12 ;  19. 12, 18. 

■        ■  ■  I  ■  ■ 

front  of  which  was  a  plate  of  gold 
inscribed  ''Holiness  to  the  Lord,"  so 
they  who  were  kings  and  priests  under 
the  Christian  dispensation  would  have 
that  by  which  they  would  be  known, 
but  that,  instead  of  a  plate  of  gold,  they 
would  have  a  peilaeid  stone,  on  which 
the  name  of  the  Saviour  would  be 
engraved  as  a  token  of  his  favor.  It  is 
pot&ible,  in  regard  to  the  explanation  of 
this  phrase,  that  there  has  been  too 
much  effort  to  find  all  the  circumstances 
alluded  to,  in  some  ancient  custom. 
Some  well-nnderstood  fact  or  custom 
may  have  suggested  the  general  thought, 
and  then  tiie  filling  up  may  have  been 
applicable  to  this  case  alone.  It  is  quite 
clear,  I  think,  that  none  of  the  customs 
to  which  it  has  been  supposed  there  is 
reference,  correspond  fully  with  what  is 
stated  here,  and  that  though  there 
may  hwe  been  a  general  allusion  of 
that  kind,  yet  something  of  ^  the  par- 
ticularity in  the  circumstances  may  be 
regarded  as  peculiar  to  this  alone.  In 
accordance  with  this  view,  perhaps  the 
following  points  wiU  embody  all  that 
need  be  said :  (1)  A  white  stone  was  re- 
garded as  a  toKen  of  favor,  prosperity, 
or  success,  everywhere— whether  con- 
sidered as  a  vote, .  Qr  as  given  to  a 
victor,  Ac.  As  such,  it  would  denote 
that  the  Christian  to  whom  it  is  said  to 
be  given  would  meet  with  the  £Eivor  of 
the  Redeemer,  and  would  have  a  token 
of  his  approvaL  (2)  The  name  written 
on  Una  stone  would  be  designed  also  as 
a  token  or  pledge  of  his  favor — as  a 
name  engraved  on  a  signet  or  seal  would 
be  a  pledge  to  him  who  received  it  of 
friendship.  It  would  be  not  merely  a 
white  stone — emblematic  of  favor  and 
approval,  but  would  be  so  marked  as  to 
indicate  its  origin — with  the  name*  of 
the  giver  on  it  This  would  appro- 
pziatdy  denote,  when  expluned,  that 
the  victor  Christian  would  receive  a 
token  of  the  Eedeemer's  favor,  as  if 
his  name  were  engraven  on  a  stone,  and 
given  to  him  as  a  pledge  of  his  fidend- 
ship ;  that  is,  that  he  would  be  as  certain 
of  his  favor  at  if  he  had  such  a  stone. 
In*  other,  words,  the  victor  would  be 


knoweih  *  saving  he  that  reoeiy- 
eth  it, 

ft  1  Co.  2.  u. 

assured  from  the  Redeemer  who  du- 
tribntes  rewards,  that  bis  welfare  would 
be  secure.  (3)  This  would  be  to  him  as 
if  be  should  receive  a  stone  so  marked 
that  its  letters  were  invisible  to  all 
others,  but  apparent  to  him  who  re* 
ceived  it.  It  is  not  needful  to  suppose 
l^at  in  tiie  Olympic  games,  or  in  the 
prises  distributed  by  Roman  emperors, 
or  in  any  other  custom,  such  a  case  hsui 
actually  occurred,  but  it  is  conceivable 
that  a  name  might  be  so  engraved— ^ith 
characters  so  small,  or  in  letters  so  un- 
known to  all  others,  or  with  marks  so 
unintelligible  to  others,  that  no  other 
one  into  whose  hands  it  might  fall  would 
understand  it. — The  meaning  then  pro- 
bably is,  that  to  the  true  Christian — the 
victor  over  sin  —  there  is  given  some 
pledge  of  the  divine  favor  which  has  to 
him  all  the  effect  of  assurance,  and  which 
others  do  not  perceive  or  understand. 
This  consists  of  favors  shown  directly  to 
the  soul — the  evidence  of  pardoned  sin ; 
joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost;  peaee  with  God; 
clear  views  of  the  Saviour ;  the  posses- 
sion of  a  spirit  which  is  properly  that  of 
Christ,  and  which  is  the  gift  of  God  to 
the  soul.  The  true  Christian  under- 
stands this ;  the  world  perceives  it  not. 
The  Christian  receives  it  as  a  pledge  of 
the  divine  favor,  and  as  an  evidence  that 
he  will  be  saved;  to  the  worlds  that  on 
which  he  relies  seems  to  be  enthusiasm, 
fanaticism,  or  delusion.  The  Christian 
bears  it  about  with  him  as  he  would  a 
precious  stone  given  to  him  by  his  Re- 
deemer, and  on  which  the  name  of  his 
Redeemer  is  engraved,  as  a  pledge  that 
he  is  accepted  of  God,  and  that  the  re- 
wards of  heayen  shall  be  ^is ;  the  world 
does  not  understand  it,  or  attaches  no 
value  to  it.  f  And  in  the  ttone  a  new 
name  written*  A  name  indicating  a  new 
relation,  new  hopes  and  triumphs.  Pro- 
bably the  name  here  referred  to  is  the 
name  of  the  Redeemer,  or  the  nune 
Christian,  or  some  such  appellation.  It 
^ould  be  some  name  which  he  would 
understand  and  appreciate,  and  which 
would  be  a  pledge  of  acceptance. 
f  Which  no  man  knoweth,  Ac,  That  is, 
no  one  would  understMid  its  import^  as 
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no  one  but  the  ChriBtian  estiniKtes  the 
▼nine  of  that  on  which  he  relies  m  the 
]dedge  of  hia  Redeemer's  lore. 

TBS  XPISTLB  TO  THE   CHURCH  AT 
THTATIBA. 

The  eontents  of  this  epistle  (18-29)» 
are  as  follows:  (1)  A  referenoe^  as  is 
usual  in  these  epistles,  to  some  alferibnte 
of  the  Sayioor  which  demanded  Uieir 
purtiealar  attention,  or  which  was  espe- 
cially appropriate  to  the  nature  of  the 
message  which  he  was  abont  to  send  to 
them,  ver.  18.  The  attributes  which  he 
fixes  on  here  are,  that  his  eyes  are  like 
a  flame  of  fire — as  if  they  would  pierce 
and  penetrate  to  the  recesses  of  the 
heart;  and  that  his  feet  are  like  fine 
brass — ^perhaps  indicat&Te  of  mi^esty  as 
he  moved  among  the  ohurohes.  (2)  A 
statement,  in  the  usual  form,  that  he 
was  entirely  aoquainted  with  the  church, 
and  that^  therefore,  the  judgment  which 
he  was  about  to  pronounce  was  founded 
on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  the 
ehureh  was ;  and  a  general  oommenda- 
tion  of  them  for  their  oharity,  serrice, 
fiuth,  and  patience,  ver.  19.  (3)  A 
severe  reproof  of  the  church,  notwith- 
standing, for  their  tolerating  a  teacher 
of  dangerous  doctrine,  whom  he  calls 
Jezebel,  with  the  assurance  that  she  and 
her  children  should  not  go  unpunished, 
vs.  20-23.  (4)  An  assurance  to  all  the 
rest  in  ThyaUra  that  no  other  calamitv 
or  burden  would  come  upon  the  church 
than  what  was  inevitable  in  delivering 
it  from  the  dangerous  influence  of  these 
doctrines,  and  a  solemn  churge  to  them 
to  hold  fast  all  the  truth  which  they  had 
until  he  should  come,  vs.  24, 25.  (5)  A 
promise,  as  usual,  to  those  who  should 
overcome,  or  who  should  be  victorious, 
vs.  24^29.  They  would  have  power  over 
the  nations;  they  would  be  associated 
with  the  Redeemer  in  ruling  them ;  they 
would  have  the  morning  star.  (6)  A 
call,  as  usual,  on  all  who  had  ears  to 
hear,  to  attend  to  what  the  Spirit  said 
to  the  churches. 

Thyatira  was  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  on 
the  northern  border  of  Lydia,  and  com- 
monly reckoned  as  belonging  to  Lydia. 
It  was  about  twenty-seven  miles  from 
Sardis;  about  a  day's  journey  from 
Pergamos,  and  about  the  same  <Ustance 
from  the  sea-coast.  Its  modern  name  is 
Ak-hissar,  or  ike  white  cattle.  Accord- 
ing to  PUny,  it  was  known  in  earlier 


times  by  the  name  of  Pelopiai,  Hift» 
Nat  V.  29.  Strabo  says  that  it  was 
a  Macedonian  colony;  ziiL  p.  928* 
The  Roman  road  from  Pergamos  to 
Sardis  passed  through  it  It  was  noted 
for  the  art  of  dyeing  (Aots  xvi.  14),  and 
Luke's  account  in  tne  Acta  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  cGscovwry  of  an  inscrip- 
tion in  honor  of  Antonins  Claudius 
Alphenus,  which  concludes  with  the 
words  •{  ^^ts-^the  dyere*  The  Ber. 
Pliny  Fisky  the  American  missionary, 
who  visited  the  city»  thus  describes  it  .*— 

"Thyatira  is  situated  near  a  small 
river,  a  branch  of  the  Caicns,  in  the 
centre  of  an  extensive  plain.  At  the 
distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  it  is  al- 
most eompletely  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains. The  houses  are  low;  many  of 
them  of  mud  or-  earth.  Excepting  the 
motsellim's  palace,  there  is  scaro^y  a 
decent  house  in  the  place.  The  streets 
are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  everything 
indicates  poverty  and  degradation.  We 
had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Economo^ 
the  bishop's  procurator,  and  a  principal 
man  among  the  Greeks  of  this  town. . . 
He  says,  the  Tujrks  have  destroyed  all 
remnantis  of  the  ancient  church;  and 
even  the  place  where  it  stood  is  now 
unknown.  At  present,  there  are  in  the 
town  one  thousand  houses,  for  which 
taxes  are  paid  to  the  government"—- 
Memoir  of  the  Rev.  P.  Fiik.  Boeton, 
Man.,  1828. 

The  following  description,  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Schneider,  Missionary  of  the  Ame- 
rican Board,  will  give  a  correct  view  of 
Thyatira,  as  it  existed  in  1848 : — 

"From  Magnesia,  we  proceeded  to 
Thyatira,  the  site  of  one  of  the  Apoca- 
lyptic churches,  now  called  Akhissar. 
The  population  consists  of  about  seven 
hundred  Mussulman  houses,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Greek,  and  fifty  Armenian. 
The  town  is  located  in  a  plain  of  consi- 
derable sise,  and  is  hardly  visible  on  be- 
ing approached,  by  reason  of  the  pro- 
fusion of  foliage.  The  plain  itself  is 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains,  and 
cotton  and  a  kind  of  reddish  root  [mad- 
der], used  for  dyeing  red,  are  raised 
abundantly.  I  observed  that  this  root 
is  extensively  cultivated  in  all  that  re- 
gion, and  forms  an  important  article  of 
export  to  England,  where  it  is  used  for 
dyeing  purposes.  In  Acts  xvi.  14^  we 
read  of  Lydia,  a  seller  of  purple  of  the 
city  of  Thyatira.    May  not  this  root  be 
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er  nupls 
_  .  .  ,  wbUih  ahs  wu  eelllng  at 
Philippi,  wben  Uig  IiOTd  apwted  ber 
heart  b)  MUiid  to  tha  thinn  ipoben 
b;  PMir  It  Hema  to  me  piobaUe. 
Bat,  if  It  wai  to,  tUi  art  of  eolorina 
appear!  to  have  been  Igit^  for  I  could 
not  And  tbat  it  la  now  at  all  praetiisd 
la  tbat  plua  or  that  region. 

"  The  Cbriittan  traveller  and  miid«r. 
ai;  Datorall;  looki  for  mDetbiog  inta- 
reatlDB  in  a  place  <rbero  oDoe  eiiatsd  a 
trae  oliDriih  of  Cbriit  But,  alai !  how 
ladl;  la   ha   disappointed  I     The  plaoe 

Caeuta  an  appearaacie  in  nothing  dif- 
iBt  from  other  Tarkiah  tawni.  Erer; 
thing  WMK  a  MoBaalmaa  aspeot.  The 
hoOHB,  atieats,  dreaa,  oeeapatian,  and 
langDage  of  fbe  inhaUtanU,  all  indi- 
eate  a  predominatjng  Turkish  inflnence. 
Chiut!aa%  eiiaCa  there  in  name,  bnl  it 
I)  tha  bare  Dame.  Its  ipiiit  hsa  long 
iineafled.  The  Oreeka,  eipeslalir.acem 
to  be  peoDllwlf  auparsdtiou.  I  naited 
Ihtdr  ohunh,  and  found  it  fall  ol  pio- 
torea   and  other  marka  of  degenerate 


iitending  fi^ 
o  the  ouer,  i 


permit  the  norabipper  (a  ap- 
proach and  kiaithem;  aod  ao  ReqnenU; 
had  thia  adoration  been  bestowed  on 
them,  that  all  appeared  loUed  froia  the 
frequent  eontaet  of  (he  lifia.  Orer  the 
entnnoe  ol  tJia  ehoieh,  I  obaerved  a  rs- 
preaeatatian  of  a  grave  old  maa,  with  • 
^Tcrj  beard,  rarroDnded  bj  angels, 
Snapecling  the  objeat  deaigned  to  be 
ihadowed  forth,  I  inquired  of  a  lad 
standing  bj,  what  that  fignre  meant  T 
He  instanlly  replisd,  '  It  ia  Sod,'  I  ob. 
aerrad  twoairailai  repreaentatianaof  (ha 
Deity  in  the  interior  of  the  ohuroh.  The 
ehnroh-yiird  is  naed  aa  a  bnrjing-plaoe } 
bat  only  thoae,  wboM  &ieuda  are  ^e  ta 
pay  for  the  priTilage  o!  entombing  their 
dead  there,  can  enjoy  it  Candlea  are 
lighted  attheheadi  of  tha  gravea  in  tha 
night,  and  iaeenie  ia  often  bnrgMd. 
When  tha  pnweia  of  daoay  baa  pro- 
eeedad  lo  &i  aa  to  laaTs  nothing  but 
the  bonea,  theaa  aifl  taken  up  and  llnoirB 
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18  And  unto  the  angel  of  the 
church  in  Thyatira  write;  Theee 
things  saith  the  Son  of  Gody  who 
hath  his  eyes  *  like  unto  a  flame  of 
fire,  and  his  feet  art  like  fine  brass; 

«  0. 1. 14, 16. 

into  a  sealed  vault,  over  which  a  ehapel  ia 
fitted  ap,  in  which  mas^is  said  over  these 
relics  of  the  dead  for  the  benefit  of  their 
souls.  A  feeling  of  abhorrence  came 
over  me,  as  I  stood  in  the  plaoe  where 
gneh  abominations  are  committed. 

"  The  Armenians  are  far  less  supersti- 
tions. Comparatively  only  a  few  pio* 
tores  are  to  foe  seen  in  their  church,  and 
three  or  foar  individuals  are  more  or  less 
enlightened,  and  in  an  inquiring  state  of 
mind.  We  had  a  long  interview  with 
one  of  them,  the  teacher,  and  left  some 
books  with  hhn.  X  am  not  without 
hopes,  that  a  little  gospel  leaven  has 
been  deposited  here,  the  effects  of  which 
will  appear  i^  some  future  day." — ifiM. 
Heraldy  Feb,  1848. 

The  annexed  out  will  give  a  Teprweor 
tadon  of  this  city  as  it  now  exists. 

18.  And  unto  the  angel  of  the  church. 
See  Notes  on  oh.  L  20.  f  These  thinge 
aaitk  the  Son  of  God.  This  is  the  first 
time,  in  these  eptsties,  that  the  name  of 
Uie  speaker  is  referred  to.  In  each  other 
instukoe,  there  is  merely  some  attribute 
of  the  Saviour  mentioned.  Perhaps  the 
severity  of  the  rebuke  contemplated  here 
made  it  proper  that  there  should  be  a 
more  impressive  reference  to  the  autho< 
rity  of  the  speaker;  and  hence,  he  is  in- 
troduced as  the  ''  Son  of  God."  It  is  not 
a  reference  to  him  as  the  "  Son  of  man'' 
— the  eonuBon  appellation  which  he  gave 
to  himaetf  when  on  earth; — for  that 
might  have  suggested  his  humanity  only, 
and  would  not  have  conveyed  the  same 
impression  in  regard  to  his  authority — 
but  it  is  to  himself  as  sustaining  the 
rank,  aad  having  the  authority  of  the 
Ben  of  God  —  one  who,  therefore,  has  a 
right  to  speak,  and  a  right  .to  demand 
that  what  he  says  shall  be  heard. 
^  WA4>  hath  hill  tyea  like  unto  a  flame 
if  fire,  Comp.  Notes  on  oh.  i.  14.  Be- 
fore the  glance  of  his  eye  all  is  light, 
and  nothing  can  be  concealed  from  his 
view.  Nothing  would  be  better  fitted  to 
Inspire  awe  then,  as  nothing  should  be 
now,  than  such  a  reference  to  the  Son 
of  Ood  as  belaid  able  to  penetrate  the 


19  I  *  know  thy  workB,  and  ehik 
rity,  and  service,  and  faith,  and  thy 
patience,  and  thy  works;  and  the 
last  to  he  more  tlian  the  first. 
*  ver.  2. 


secret  recesses  of  the  heart  %  And  hie 
feet  are  like  fine  brau.  See  Notes  on 
oh.  L  16.  Perhaps  indicative  of  mi^esty 
and  glory  as  he  walked  in  the  midst  of 
the  churches. 

19.  /  know  thy  ieorke.  See  Notes  on 
ch«  ii.  2.  He  knew  all  they  had  done, 
good  and  bad*  %  And  eharitjf.  Love : — 
love  to  God,  and  love  to  man.  There  i» 
no  reason  for  restricting  this  word  here 
to  the  comparatively  narrow  sense  which 
it  now  bears.  Comp.  Notes  on  1  Cor. 
xiiL  1.  ^  And  ierviee,  Qr.  mtniffry-— 
itoKovlav,  The  word  would  seem  to  in- 
clude all  the  service  which  the  church 
had  rendered  in  the  cause  of  religion ; 
all  which  was  the  proper  fruit  of  love, 
or  which  would  be  a  carrying  out  of  the 
principles  of  love  to  God  and  man. 
f  And  faith.  Or,  fidelity  in  the  cause 
of  the  Bedeemer.  The  word  here  would 
include  not  only  trust  in  Christ  for  sal< 
vation,  but  that  which  is  the  proper  re- 
sult of  such  trust — fidelity  in  his  service. 
%  And  thy  patience.  Patient  endurance 
of  the  sorrows  of  Ufe,  —  of  all  that  God 
brought  upon  them  in  any  way,  to  test 
the  reality  of  their  religion,  f  And  thy 
uforke.  Thy  works  as  the  fruit  of  tiie 
virtues  just  mentioned.  The  word  is 
repeated  here,  from  the  first  part  of  the 
verse,  perhaps,  to  specify  more  particu- 
larly that  their  works  had  been  recently 
more  numerous  and  praiseworthy  even 
than  they  had  formerly-  been.  In  the 
beginnings  of  the  verse,  as  in  the  com- 
mencement of  eacb  of  the  epistles,  the 
word  is  used,  in  the  most  general  sense, 
to  denote  all  that  they  had  done ;  mean- 
ing that  he  had  so  thorough  an  acquaint- 
ance with  them  in  all  respects,  that  he 
could  judge  of  their  character.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  verse,  the  word  seems 
to  be  used  in  a  more  specific  sense,  as 
referring  to  good  works,  and  with  a  view 
to  say  tiiat  they  had  latterly  abounded 
in  these  more  than  they  had  formerly. 
%  And  the  last  to  be  more  than  the  flrt^ 
Those  which  had  been  recently  per- 
formed are  more  numerous^  and  more 
opmmendable,  than  those  which  have 
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20  Notwithstanding,  I  hare  a  few 
things  against  thee,  because  thou 
Bufferest  uiat  woman  Jezebel,*  which 
calleth  herself  a  prophetess,  to  teach 

a  1  K.  16.  81. 

been  rendered  formerly.  That  is,  they 
were  making  progress;  they  had  been 
aeUng  more  and  more  in  aocordanee 
with  the  nature  and  claims  of  the  Chris- 
tian profession.  This  is  a  most  honor- 
able'commendation,  and  one  which  every 
Christian,  and  every  church,  should  seek. 
Beligion  in  the  soul,  and  in  a  eommu- 
tdty,  is  designed  to  be  progressive ;  wad, 
while  we  should  seek  to  Uve  in  such  a 
manner  always  that  we  may  have  the 
eommendalion  of  the  Saviour,  we  should 
regard  it  as  a  thing  to  be  greatly  desired 
that  we  may  be  approved  as  making  ad- 
ranee*  in  knowledge  and  holiness ;  4jiat 
as  we  grow  in  years  we  may  grow  idike 
in  the  disposition  to  do  good,  and  in  the 
ability  to  do  it ;  that  as  we  gain  in  ex- 
perience, we  may  also  gain  in  a  readiness 
to  apply  the  results  of  our  experience  in 
promoting  the  cause  of  religion.  He 
would  deserve  little  commendation  in 
religion,  who  should  be  merely  station- 
ary; he  alone  properly  developes  the 
nature  of  true  piety,  and  shows  that  it 
has  set  up  its  reign  in  the  soul,  who  is 
eonstantly  making  advances. 

20.  Notwithatanding,  I  have  a  few 
thingt  againtt  thee.  Comp.  Notes  on 
ver.  4.  ^  Beeauee  thou  euffereat  tka4 
^iooman  JezebeL  Thou  dost  tolerate,  or 
eountenance  her.  Comp.  Notes  on  ver. 
14^  Who  the  individual  here  referred  to 
by  the  name  Jezebel  was,  is  not  known. 
It  is  by  no  means  probable  that  this  was 
her  real  name,  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
^iven  to  her  as  expressive  of  her  Cha- 
racter and  influence.  Jezebel  was  the^ 
wife  of  Ahab  —  a  woman  of  vast  influ- 
ence over  her  husband,  —  an  influence 
which  was  uniformly  exerted  for  evil. 
Bhe  was  a  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  lived  about  918  years 
before  Christ  She  was  an  idolater,  and 
induced  her  weak  husband  not  only  to 
connive  at  her  introducing  the  worship 
of  her  native  idols,  but  to  beoome  an 
idolater  himself,  and  to  use  all  the 
means  in  his  power  to  -establish  the 
worship  of  idols  instead  of  the  worship 
of  the  true  GNhL  She  was  highly  gifted, 
jkersuanve,  and  artfid;  was  resolute  in 


and  to  seduce  my  servants  to  oom- 
mit  fomicaticm,  and  to  eat*  tlungs 
sacrificed  unto  idols. 

ft  Ex.  84. 15.    1  Co.  10.  20, 28. 


the  accomplishment  of  her  purposes; 
ambitious  of  extending  and  perpetuating 
her  power,  and  unscrupulous  in  the 
means  which  she  employed  to  exeeute 
her  designs.  See  1  Kings  xvi.  31,  seq. 
The  kind  of  chcuraeter,  therefore,  which 
would  be  designated  by  the  term  as  used 
here,  would  be,  that  of  a  woman  who 
was  artful  and  persuasive  in  her  man* 
ner ;  who  was  capable  of  exerting  a  wide 
influence  over  others ;  who  had  talents 
of  a  high  order;  who  was  a  thorough 
advocate  of  error;  who  was  unscrupit- 
lous  in  the  means  which  she  employed 
for  aooomplishing  her  ends,  and  the 
tendency  of  whose  influence  was  to  lead 
the  people  into  the  abominable  praetioea 
of  idolatry.  The  opinions  which  she 
held,  and  the  practices  into  which  she 
led  others,  appear  to  have  been  the  same 
which  are  referred  to  in  ver.  6,^and  vs.  14^ 
15,  of  this  chapter.  The  di&renoe  was, 
that  the  teacher  in  this  case  was  a  wo- 
man — a  circumstance  which  by  no  means 
lessened  the  enormity  of  the  offence ;  for, 
besides  the  fact  that  it  was  contrary  to 
the  whole  genius  of  Christianity  that  a 
woman  should  be  a  public  teacher,  there 
was  a  special  incongruity  that  she  should 
be  an  advocate  of  such  abominable  opi- 
nions and  practices.  Every  sentiment 
of  our  nature  makes  us  feel  that  it  is 
right  to  expect  that  if  a  woman  teaches 
at  all  in  a  public  manner,  she  should  in- 
culcate only  that  which  is  true  and  holy 
— she  should  be  an  advocate  of  a  pure 
life.  We  are  shocked ;  we  feel  that  there 
is  a  violation  of  every  principle  oi  our 
nature,  and  an  insult  done  to  our  com- 
mon humanity,  if  it  is  otherwise.  We 
have  in  a  manner  become  accustomed  to 
^e  fact  that  man  should  be  a  teacher  of 
pollution  and  error,  so  that  we  do  not 
shrink  from  it  with  horror;  we  sever 
can  be  reconciled  to  the  fact  that  a  wo- 
man  should.  %  Which  calleth  hereelf  a 
prophetem.  Many  persons  set  up  the 
elaim  to  be  prophets  in  the  times  when 
the  gospel  was  first  preached,  «id  it  is 
not  improbable  that  many  females  would 
lay  claim  to  such  a  character,  after  the 
example  of  Miriam,Deborah,  Huldah,  Ae. 
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21  And  Lgave  hep  space*  to  re- 
pent of  her  fornication;  and  she 
repented  not.* 

22  Behold,  V  will  cast  her  into 

a  Ro.  2.  4.    2  Pe.  3. 9.    be. 9.  90. 
eJBse.  16^87;  28.29. 

f  To  teach  and  teduee  my  tervanU  to 
commit  fornication,  Comp.  ver.  14. 
Whether  ahe  herself  praetUed  what  she 
taught,  is  not  expressly  affirmed,  bnt 
seems  to  be  implied  in  ver.  22.  It  is 
not  often  that  persons  toacA  these  doc- 
trines without  practising  what  they 
teaeh ;  and  the  fact  that  they  dtairc  and 
dccign  to  live  in  this  manner  will  com- 
monly account  for  the  fact  that  they  in- 
culcate snob  triews.  f  And  to  eat  tkinge 
taerificcd  to  idoU,  See  Notes  on  ver.  14. 
The  custom  of  attending  on  the  festivals 
of  idols  led  commonly  to  licentiousness, 
and  they  who  were  gross  and  sensual  in 
their  lives  were  fit  subjects  to  be  per- 
suaded to  attend  on  idol  feasts — ^for-  no- 
where else  would  they  find  more  unli- 
mited toleration  for  the  indulgence  of 
their  passions. 

21.  And  I  gave  her  apace  to  repent  of 
her  fornication.  Probably  after  some 
dixeet  and  solemn  warning  of  the  evil 
of  her  course.  The  error  and  sin  had 
been  of  long  standing,  but  he  now  re- 
solved to  bear  with  it  no  longer.  It  is 
true  of  almost  every  great  sinner,  that 
sufficient  time  is  given  for  repentance, 
and  thftt  vengeance  is  delayed  after 
crime  is  committed.  But  it  cannot  al- 
ways be  deferred,  for  the  period  must 
arrive  when  no  reason  shall  exist  for 
longer  delay,  and  when  punishment  must 
come  upon  the  offender,  f  And  the  re- 
pented not.  As  she  did  not  do  it;  as 
she  showed  no  disposition  to  abandon 
her  course;  as  all  plea  of  having  had 
no  time  to  repent  would  now  be  taken 
away,  it  was  proper  that  he  should  rise 
in  his  anger,,  and  cut  her  down. 

22.  Behold,  I  unll  ca»t  her  into  a  hed. 
Not  into  a  bed  of  ease,  but  a  bed  of 
pain.  There  is  evidently  a  purpose  to 
contrast  this  with  her  former  condition. 
The  harlot's  bed  and  a  sick-bed  are  thus 
brought  together,  as  they  are  often  in 
fact  in  the  dispensations  of  Providence 
and  the  righteous  judgment  of  God. 
One  cannot  be  indulged  without  lead- 
ing on,  sooner  or  later,  to  the  horrid 
sufferings    of    the    other  :^- and    how 


a  bed,  and  them  thai  commit  adul- 
tery with  her  into  great  tribulation, 
except  they  repent  of  their  deeds. 
24  And  I  wiU  kill'  her  chUdren 

tfe.e.8. 


soon,  no  one  knows,  f  And  them  that 
commit  adultery  mth  ker.  Those  who 
are  seduced  by  her  doctrines  into  this 
sin ;  either  they  who  comimt  it  with 
her  literally,  or  who  are  led  into  the 
same  kind  of  life,  f  Unto  great  tri- 
bulation. Great  suffering;  &ease  of 
body  or  tortures  of  the  soul.  How  often 
— bow  almost  uniformly  is  this  the  case 
with  those  who  thus  live  I  Sooner  or 
later,  sorrow  always  oome^upon  the  li- 
centious ;  and  God  has  evinced  by  some 
of  his  severest  judgments,  in  forms  of 
frightful  disease,  hu  displeasure  at  the 
violation  of  the  laws  of  purity.  There 
is  no  sin  that  produces  a  more  withering 
and  desolating  effect  upon  the  soul  than 
that  which  is  here  referred  to;  none  which 
is  more  certain  to  be  followed  with  sor- 
row. ^  Except  they  repent  of  their  deede. 
It  is  only  by  repentance  that  we  can 
avoid  the  consequences  of  sin.  The 
word  repent  here  evidently  includes  both 
sorrow  for  the  past,  and  abandonment 
of  the  evil  course  of  life. 

23.  And  I  wiU  kill  &<r  children  toith 
death.  A  strong  Hebraistic  mode  of  ex- 
pression, meaning  that  he  would  cer- 
tainly destroy  them.  It  has  been  made 
a  question  whether  the  word  children 
here  is  to  be  taken  literally  or  figura- 
tively. The  word  itself  would  admit  of 
either  interpretation ;  and  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  connexion  by  which  its 
meaning  here  can  be  determined.  If  it 
is  to  be  taken  literally,  it  is  in  accord- 
ance with  what  is  often  threatened  in 
the  Scriptures^  that  children  shall  be 
visited  with  ctJamity  for  the  sins  of  pa- 
rents, and  with  what  often  occurs  in 
fact,  that  they  do  thus  suffer.  For,  it 
is  no  uncommon  thing  that  whole  fami- 
lies are  made  desolate  on  account  of  the 
sin  and  folly  of  the  parent.  See  Notes 
en  Rom.  v.  19.  If  it  is  to  be  taken  figu- 
ratively, then  it  refers  to  those  who  had 
imbibed  her  doctrines,  and  who,  of  course, 
would  suffer  in  the  punishment  which 
would  follow  from  the  propagation  of 
such  doctrines.  —  The  reference  in  the 
word  "  death"  here  would  seem  to  be  to 
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wiik  desdi;  and  all  the  ohiurches* 
shall  kK>w  that  I  *  am  he  which 
searcheth  the  reins  and  hearts ;  and 
I*  will  give  unto  every  one  of  you 
according  to  your  works. 

aZephl.ll.  *l.Ch.28.9;  2Ch.e.30; 
Pb.7.9;  Je.17.10.  ePB.(a.l2. 

gome  hearj  judgment — by  plague,  fa- 
mine, or  swo^d,  by  which  they  would  be 
eat  off.  ^  Awi  all  the  churehet  shall 
know,  Jbe.  That  is,  the  design  of  this 
Jadgment  will  be  so  apparent,  that  it 
will  convince  all  that  I  know  what  is  in 
the  hearts  of  men,  even  the  secret  acts 
of  wickedness  that  are  concealed  from 
human,  riew.  f  /  am  he  which  teareheth 
the  -retiw  tfial  hearte.  This  is  clearly  a 
claim  to  omniscience,  and  as  it  is  the 
Lord  Jesus  who  speaks  in  all  these  epis- 
tles, it  is  a  fall  proof  that  he  claims  this 
for  himBelf.  There  is  nothing  which 
more  clearly  appertains  to  God  than  the 
power  of  searching  the  heart,  and  no- 
thing that  is  more  constantiy  claimed 
by  him  as  his  peculiar  prerogative. 
1  Chron.  xxriii.  9;  Ps.  vii.  9;  xL  4; 
zliv.  21 ;  czzxiz.  2 ;  Pro  v.  zv.  8 ;  Jer. 
zi.  20;  zvii.  10;  zz.  12;  zxziL  19; 
Heb.  iv.  13. — The  word  retM — vtipp6s — 
means,  literally,  thi  hidney,  and  is  com- 
monly used  in  the  plural,  to  denote  the 
kidneys,  or  the  loins.  In  the  Scriptures, 
it  is  used  to  denote  the  inmost  mind,  the 
secrets  of  the  soul  —  probably  because 
the  parts  referred  to  by  the  word  are  as 
hidden  as  any  other  part  of  the  frame, 
and  would  seem  to  be  the  repository  of 
the  more  secret  affections  of  the  mind. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  is  taught 
in  the  Scriptures  that  the  reins  are  the 
real  seat  of  any  of  the  affections  or  pas- 
sions ;  but  there  is  np  more  impropriety 
in  using  the  term  in  a  p()pular  significa- 
tion than  there  is  in  using  the  word 
heart,  which  all  continue  to  use,  to  de- 
note the  seat  of  love,  f  And  I  will  give 
wnto  every  one  of  you  according  to  your 
works.  To  every  one  of  you  ;  not  only 
to  those  who  have  embraced  these  opi- 
nions, but  to  all  the  church.  This  is  the 
uniform  rule  laid  down  in  the  Bible,  by 
which  God  will  judge  men. 

24.  But  unto  you  I  say,  and  unto  the 
rest  in  Tkyatircr.  The  word  *'  and" — 
ica2 — is  otnitted  in  many  MSS.  and  ver- 
sions, and  in  the  critical  editions  of 
AriMk^Aii^  Tittmaan,  and  Hahn,  and  the 


24  But  unto  you  I  say,  and  unto 
the  rest  in  Thvatira,  as  many  as 
have  not  this  aoctrine,  and  which 
have  not  known  the  depths  '  of 
Satan,  as  they  sneak;  I  will  put 
upon  you  none  other  burden. 

tf  2  Th.  2. 9-12. 

connezion  demands  that  it  should  be 
omitted.  As  it  stands  in  the  received 
tezt,  it  would  seem  that  what  he  here 
says  was  addressed  to  those  who  had 
received  that  doctrine,  and  to  all  others 
as  well  as  to  them ;  whereas  the  decla- 
ration here  made  pertains  manifestly  to 
those  who  had  not  received  the  doctrine. 
With  that  particle  omitted,  the  passage 
will  read,  as  rendered  by  Prof.  Stuart, 
'/  But  I  say  unto  you,  the  remainder  in 
Thyatira^  so  many  as  hold  not  tbis  doc- 
trine," Ac.  That  is,  he  addresses  now 
all  the  members  of  the  church  who  were 
not  involved  in  the  charges  already 
made.  He  does  not  say  how  large  a 
portion  of  the  church  had  escaped 
the  contaminating  influence  of  those 
opinions,  but  to  that  portion,  whether 
great  or  small,  he  addresses  only  words 
of  ezhortatibn  and  comfort,  f  As  many 
as  have  not  Utis  doctrine.  To  all  who 
have  not  embraced  it,  or  been  con- 
taminated with  it.  It  may  be  presumed 
that  tiiere  was  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  church  which  had  not.  %  And  tohich 
have  not  knoton  the  depths  of  Satan, 
The  deep  art  and  designs  of  Satan. 
Deep  things  are  those  which  are  hidden 
from  view — as  of  things  which  are  far 
under  ground,  and  hence  the  word  is 
used  to  denote  mysteries,  or  profound 
designs  and  purposes.  The  allusion  here 
is  not  to  any  trials  or  sufferings  that 
Satan  might  bring  upon  any  one,  or  to 
any  temptatbns  of  which  he  might  be 
the  author,  but  to  his  profound  art  In 
inculcating  error  and  leading  men  astray. 
There  are  doctrines  of  error,  and  argu- 
ments for  sin,  to  originate  which  seems 
to  lie  beyond  the  power  of  men,  and 
which  would  appear  almost  to  have 
exhausted  the  talent  of  Satan  himself. 
They  evince  such  a  profound  knowledge 
of  man ;  of  the  divine  government ;  of 
the  course  of  events  on  earth  j  and  of 
what  our  race  needs,  and  they  are 
defended  with  so  much  eloquence,  skill, 
learning,  and  subtilty  of  argumentation, 
that  they  appear  to  He  beydnd  the  com- 
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25  But   that  *  which    ye  ha^e 
already  hold  fast  till  I  come. 

26  Andhethatovercometh/and 


a  c  3. 11. 
21;  21.7. 


b  ver.  7,  11, 17.     c  8.  6,  12» 


pass  of  the  ^amao  powers.  %  As  they 
speaks  This  cannot  mean  that  the 
defenders  of  these  errors  themselves 
oalled  their  doctrines  ^Uhe  depths  of 
Satan,"  for  no  teachers  would  choose  so 
to  designate  their  opinions ;  but  it  must 
mean,  either  that  they  who  were  opposed 
to  those  errors  characterized  them  as 
'Hhc  depths  of  Satan>"  or  that  they  who 
opposed  them  said  that  they  had  not 
known  "the  depths  of  Satan."— Prof. 
Stuart  understands  it  in  the  latter  sense. 
A  somewhat  more  naturiid  interpypetation, 
it  seems  to  me,  however,  is  to  refer  it  to 
what  the  opposers  of  these  heretics  said 
of  these  errors. .  They  called  them  "  the 
depths  of  Satan,"  and  they  professed  not 
to  have  known  any  thing  of  them.  The 
meaning  perhaps  "would  be  expressed  by 
the  familiar  words,  **as  they  say,'^  or  as 
"  they  oall  them,"  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — '  As  many  as  have  not  known  the 
depths  of  Satan,  as  they  say,'  dr,  'to 
use  their  own  language.'  Doddridge 
paraphrases  it,  ''As  they  proverbially 
speak."  Tyndal  encloses^  it  in  a  paren- 
thesis. %  I  toUl  put  upfi  you  none 
other  burdeth.  That  is,  no  other  than 
that  which  yon  now  experience  from 
having  these  persons  with  you,  and  that 
which  must  attend  the  effort  to  purify 
the  church.  He  had  Hot  approved  their 
conduct  for  suffering  these  persons  to 
remain-  in  tiie  church,  and  he  threatens 
to  punish  all  those  who  had  become 
contaminated  with  these  pernicious  doc- 
trines. He  evidently  designed  to  say 
that  there  was  some  token  of  his  dis- 
pleasure proper  in  the  case,  but  he  was 
not  disposed  to  iHring  upon  them  any 
other  expression  of  his  displeasure  than 
that  which  grew  naturally  and  neces^ 
sarily  out  of  the  fact  that  they  had  been 
tolerated  among  them,  and  those  trou- 
bles and  toils  which  must  attend  the 
effort  to  deliver  the  church  from  these 
errors.  Under  any  circumstances  the 
church  must  fluffer.  It  would  suffer  in 
reputation.  It  would  suffer  in  respect 
to  its  internal  tranquillity.  Perhaps 
also,  these  were  those  who  were  impli- 
•afed  in  thMe  errors,  and  who  would  bt 


ke^eth  m  v  works  '  unto  the  end, 
to  him  will  I  give  power  over  the 
nations : 

e  Jno.  6.  29.    Ja.  2. 20. 


implicated  in  the  punishment,  who  had 
friends  and  kindred  in  the  church,  and 
the  judgments  which  were  to  come 
upon  the  advocates  of  these  errors  must, 
therefore,,  come  in  a  measure  upon  the 
church.  A  kind  Saviour  says,  that  he 
would  bring  upon  them  no  other,  and  no 
weightier  burden,  than  mutt  arise  from 
his  purpose  to  inflict  appropriate  ven- 
geance on  the  guilty  themselves.  The 
trouble  which  would  grow  out  of  that 
would  be  a  sufiicient  expression  of  his 
displeasure.  This  is  in  fact  often  now 
all  that  is  necessary  as  a  punishment 
on  a  church  for  harboring  the  advocates 
of  error  and  of  sin.  The  church  has 
trouble  enough  ultimately  in  getting  rid 
of  them;  and  the  injury  which  such 
persons  do  to  its  piety,  peace,  and  repu- 
tation>  and  the  £sorders  of  which  they 
are  the  cause,  constitute  a  sufficient 
punishment  for  having  tolerated  them 
in  its  bosom.  Often  the  most  severe 
punishment  that  God  can  bring  upon 
men  is,  to  "  lay  upon  them  no  other 
burden"  than  to  leave  them  to  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  their  own 
folly,  or  to  the  trouble  and  vexation 
incident  to  the  effort  to  free  them- 
selves from  what  they  had  for  a  long 
time  tolerated  or  practised. 

26.  But  that  which  ye  have,  Ac.  All 
that  there  is  of  truth  and  purity  remahi- 
ing  among  yon,  retain  faithfully*.  Comp. 
ch.  iii.  11.  f  Till  I  come.  To  receive 
you  to  myself.  John  xiv.  3. 
^  26.  And  he  that  overeometh.  Notes 
ch.  ii.  7.  %^nd  keepelh  niy  ivorkt  unto 
the  end.  The  works  that  I  commaud 
and  that  I  require,  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  Comp.  John  xiii.  1.  %  To  him  will 
I  give  power  over  the  nat  ions.  The  evi- 
dent meaning  of  what  is  said  here,  and 
in  the  next  verse,  is,  that  in  accordance 
with  the  uniform  promise  made  to  the 
redeemed  in  the  New  Testament,  they 
would  partake  of  the  final  triumph  and 
glory  of  the  Saviour,  and  be  associated 
with  him.  It  is  not  said  that  they 
would  iave  exclusive  poWer  over  the 
nations,  or  that  they  would  hold  offices 
of  trust  under -him  during  a  persontl 
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27  And*  he  shall  role  them  with 
a  rod  of  iron ;  as  the  yessels  of  a 
potter    shall   they  be   broken  to 

•  Pi.  49. 14;  140.5-0. 


reign  on  the  earth,  bat  the  meaning  ii 
that  they  wonld  be  associated  with  him 
in  his  future  glory.  Comp.  Notes  on 
Rom.  TiiL  17 ;  1  Cor.  yi.  2,  3. 

27.  And  he  $kall  nde  them  with  a  rod 
of  iron.  There  is  an  allusion  here  to 
Ps.  iL  9 :  "  Thou  shalt  break  them  with 
a  rod  of  iron ;  thou  shalt  dash  them  in 
pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel."  There  is 
a  slight  change  in  the  passage,  "he 
shall  rule,"  instead  of  <' thou  shalt 
breeJt ;"  in  order  to  adapt  the  language  to 
the  purpose  of  the  speaker  here.  The 
allusion  in  the  Psalm  is  to  the  Messiah 
as  reigning  triumphant  oyer  the  nations, 
or  subduing  them  under  him,  and  the 
idea  here,  as  in  the  previous  verse,  is, 
that  his  redeemed  people  will  be  asso- 
ciated  with  him  in  this  dominion.  To 
rule  with  a  sceptre  of  iron,  is  not  to  rule 
with  a  harsh  and  tyrannical  sway,  but 
with  power  that  is  firm  and  invincible. 
It  denotes  a  govomment  of  strength,  or 
one  that  cannot  be  successfully  opposed; 
one  in  which  the  subjects  are  effectually 
subdued.  %^At  the  veftelt  of  a  potter 
tkall  they  be  bn^cen  to  ehivtre.  The 
image  here  ,  is  that  of  the  vessel  of  a 
potter — a  fragile  vessel  of  clay — struck 
with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  broken  into 
fragments.  That  is,  as  applied  to  the 
nations,  there  would  be  no  power  to 
oppose  his  rule ;  the  enemies  of  his  gov- 
ernment would  be  destroyed.  Instead 
of  remaining  firm  and  compacted  toge- 
ther, they  would  be  broken  like  the 
elay  ves^fel  of  a  potter  when  struck  with 
a  rod  of  iron.  The  speaker  does  not 
intimate  when  this  would  be,  but  all  that 
is  said  here  would  be  applicable  to  that 
time  when  the  Son  of  Qod  will  come  to 
judge  the  world,  and  when  his  saints 
will  be  associated  with  him  in  his 
triumphs.  As,  in  respect  to  all  the 
others  of  the  seven  epistles  to  the 
churches,  the  rewards  promised  refer  to 
heaven,  and  to  the  happy  state  of  that 
blessed  world,  it  would  seem  also  that 
this  should  have  a  similar  ref(^rence,  for 
there  is  no  reason  why  "  (o  him  that 
overcame"  in  Thyatira  a  temporal  re- 
wwd  and  triumph  should  be  promised 


shiyers :  eyen  as  I  ^  xeceiyed  of  my 
Father. 

28  And  I  will  giye  him  the 
morning  star.' 

*P8.2.9.  ec.22.lB. 

more  than  in  the  4sases  of  the  others. 
If  so,  then  this  passage  should  not  be 
adduced  as  having  any  referenoe.  to  an 
imaginary  personal  reign  of  the  Saviour 
and  of  the  saints  on  the  earth,  f  Evert 
08  /  received  of  my  Father.  As  he  has 
appointed  me.     Ps.  iL  6-9. 

28.  And  I  wiU  give  him  the  morning 
ffter.  The  "  morning  star"  is  that  bright 
planet — ^Venns — ^which  at  some  seasons 
of  the  year  appears  so  beautifully  in  the 
east)  leading  on  the  morning — the  har- 
binger of  the  day.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  objects  in  nature,  and  is  sus- 
ceptible of  a  great  variety  of  uses  for 
illustration.  It  appears  as  the  dark- 
ness passes  away;  it  is  an  indication 
that  the  morning  comes;  it  is  inter- 
mingled with  the  first  rays  of  the  light 
of  ^e  sun ;  it  seems  to  be  a  herald  to 
announce  the  coming  of  that  glorious 
luminary ;  it  is  a  pledge  of  the  faithful- 
ness of  God.  In  which  of  these  senses, 
if  any,  it  is  referred  to  here,  is  not 
stated ;  nor  is  it  said  what  is  implied  by 
its  being  given  to  him  that  overcomes* 
It  wonld  seem  to  be  used  here  to  denote 
a  bright  and  briUiant  ornament ;  some- 
thing with  which  he  who  "overcame" 
would  be  adorned,  resembling  the  bright 
star  of  the  morning.  It.  is  observable 
that  it  is  not  said  that  he  would  make 
him  like  the  morning  star,  as  in  Dan. 
xii.  3 ;  nor  that  he  would  be  compared 
with  the  morning  star,  like  the  king  of 
Babylon,  Isa.  xiv.  12 ;  nor  that  he  would 
resemble  a  star  which  Balaam  says  he 
saw  in  the  distant  future,  Num.  xxiv. 
17.  The  idea  seems  to  be,  that  th^ 
Saviour  would  give  huu  something  that 
would  resemble  that  morning  planet  in 
beauty  and  splendor*-perbaps  meaning 
that  it  would  be  placed  as  a  gem  in  his 
diadem  and  would  sparkle  on  his  brOw-* 
bearing  some  such  relation  to  him  who 
is  called  "  the  Sun  of  Righteousoess,"  as 
the  morning  star  does  to  the  glorious  sun 
on  his  rising.  If  so,  the  meaning  would 
bC)  that  he  would  receive  a  beautiful 
ornament,  bearing  a  near  relation  to  the 
Eedeemer  himself  as  a  bright  sun< — a 
pledge  that  the  darkness  w&«  pas^bul 
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29  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him 
hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the 
churches. 


one  irhose  beams  would  melt  away  into 
the  superior  light  of  the  Redeemer  him> 
self,  as  the  beams  of  the  morning  star 
are  lost  in  the^  superior  glorj  of  the 
san. 

29.  He  that  hath  an  ear,  Ac.     See 
Kotes  cm  yer.  7. 

CHAPTER  IIL 

THB  BPI8TLS  TO  tVX  CE1TBCH  AT  8ARDI8. 

The  contents  of  the  epistle  to  the 
chnroh  at  Sardis  (rs.  1-6)  are,  (1)  The 
nsual  salutation  to  the  angel  of  the 
ehurcb^  ver.  1.  (2)  The  usual  reference 
to  the  attributes  of  the  Saviour — those 
referred  to  here  being  that  he  had  the 
seren  Spirits  of  God,  and  the  seven 
stars,  Ter.  1.  (3)  The  assurance  that  he 
knew  their  works,  ver.  1.  (4)  The 
statement  of  the  peculiarity  of  the 
ehurch^  or  what  he  saw  in  it — that  it 
had  a  name  to  live  and  was  dead,  yer.  1. 
(5)  A  solemn  directioxi  to  the  members 
■of  the  church,  arising  Arom  their  cha- 
racter and  circumstances,  to  be  watch- 
ful, and  to  strengthen  the  things  which 
remained,  but  which  were  ready  to  die ; 
to  remember  what  they  had  received, 
and  to  hold  fast  that  which  had  been 
communicated  to  them,  and  to  repent 
of  all  their  sins,  vs.  2,  3.  -  (6)  A  threat 
that  if  they  did  not  do  this,  he  would 
come  suddenly  upon  them,  at  an  hour 
which  they  could  not  anticipate,  ver.  '3. 
(7)  A  commendation  of  the  church  .  as 
far  as  it  could  be  done,  for  there  were, 
still  a  few  among  them  who  had  not 
defiled  their  garments,  and  a  promise 
that  they  should  walk  before  him  in 
white,  yer.  4.  (8)  A  promise,  as  usual, 
to  him  that  should  be  victorious.  The 
promise  here  is,  that  he  should  walk 
before  him  in  white  j  that  his  name 
should  not  be  blotted  out  of  the  book 
of  life  ;  that  he  should  be  acknowledged 
before  the  Father,  and  before  the 
asgels,  ver.  5.  (9)  The  usual  call  on 
all  persons  to  hear  what  the  Spirit  said 
u>  the  churches. 

Sardis  was  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Lydta,  one  of  the  provinces 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  situated  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Tmolus,  in  a  fine  plain 
watered  by  the  river  Pactolus,  famous 
10 
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AND  unto  the  angel  of  the  church 
in  Sardis  write ;  These  things 


for  its  golden  sands.    It  was  the  capital 
where  the  celebrated  Croesus,  proverbial 
for  his  wealth,  reigned.    It  was  taken 
by  Cyrus  (B.  C.  648),  when  Croesus  was 
king,  and  was  at  that  time  one  of  the 
most  splendid  and  opulent  cities  of  the 
East.     It  subsequently  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  and  under  tiiem 
sank  rd,pidly  in  wealth  and  importance. 
In  the  time  of  Tiberius  it  was  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  but  was  rebuilt  by 
order  of  the  emperor.    The  inhabitants 
of  Sardis  bore  an  ill  repute  among  the 
ancients  for  their  voluptuotLs  modes  of 
life.  ^  Perhaps  there  may  be  an  allusion 
to  this  fact,  m  the  words  which  are  used 
in  the  address    to  the  church    there, 
"Thou  hast  a  few  names  even  in  Sardie 
which  have  not  defiled  their  garments." 
Successive  earthquakes,  and  uie  ravages 
of  the  Saracens  and  the  Turks,  have 
reduced  this  once  celebrated  city  to  a 
heap  of  ruins,  though  exhibiting  still 
many  remains  of  former  splendor.    The 
name  of  the  village  which  now  occupies 
the  place  of  this  ancient  capital,  is  Sart. 
It  is  a  miserable  village,   comprising 
only  a  few  wretehed  cottages,  occupied 
by  Turks  and  (sh-eeks.    There  are  ruins 
of  the  theatre,  the  Stadium,  and  of  some 
ancient  churches.    The  most  remarkable 
of  the  ruins  are  two  pillars  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Cybele, 
and,  if  so,  they  are  among  the  most 
ancient  in   the  world,  the  temple  of 
Cybele  having  been  built   only  three 
hundred  y^ars  after  that  of  Solomon. 
The  Acropolis  serves  well  to  define  the 
site  of  the  city.    Several  travellers  have 
recently  visited  the  remains  of  Sardis, 
and  its  appearance  will  be  indicated  by 
a   few   extracts    iTrom    their   writings. 
Arandell,  in  his  ''Discoveries  in  Asia 
Minor,"  says,  "If  I  were  asked  what 
impresses  the  mind  most  strongly  in 
beholding  Sardis,  I  should  say,  its  in- 
describable solitude,  like  the  darkness 
of  Egypt,  darkness  that  could  be  felt. 
So  the  deep  solitude  of  ^e  spot,  once 
the  'lady-($f  kingdoms,'  produces  a  cor- 
responding feeling  of  desolate  abandon- 
ment  in  the  mind,  which  can  never  be 
forgotten." 
The  Rev.  J.  Hartley,  in  regard  to 
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theu  ruins,  nmukt^."  The  tniae  are, 
wilh  one  eioepUon,  more  entirely  gpoe 
to  dec»v  than  thpae  of  moBt  of  the  an- 
ciant  ci(i«a  whioh  <■«  bovc  risiud.  No 
Chriiliaaa  niidfe  on  the  tpot :  two  Qre«ka 
aoly  work  in  t.  mill  here,  and  a  few 
Rratched  Turkith  huts  an  scattered 
among  the  rains.  Wa  Ban  Ilia  ahnrehea 
of  St.  John  acid  the  Virgin,  the  theatre, 
and  Che  building  styled  the  Palue  of 
Cr<B8aa ;  but  the  most  BtrikiDi;  ol^eet  at 
Sardis  ia  the  lempla  of  Cybele.  I  was 
BUed  with  wonder  and  s»e  at  beholding 
the  two  stupendoUB  eolumna  of  this  edi- 
■oe,  wbieh  are  still  remaining:  thcyars 
silent  but  impresiive  witneases  of  the 
power  and  epleudoT  of  antiquity." 


Thei 

Isjiguage    of   I 
lodged  there  fc 


roduced  oi 


9  foUoi 


a  night: — "Every  ob- 
jeci  «B<  as  aiadnct  ae  in  a  northern 
twilight;  the  enowj  summit  of  the 
Bountain  [Tmolue],  the  long  sweep  of 
the  Talley.  aud  the  Saahing  currant  of 
the  river  [Faclolua].  I  atmlled  along 
towards  the  banka  of  the  Paololas,  and 
■eated  myself  by  the  aide  ef  the  half- 


uated  si 


"Then 


efew 


e  map  of  their  memory 


hubi 


«  paint 


mdlafl 


irial  that  tine  c< 
eSace.  I  nan  readily  syinpalhiia  with 
the  feelings  of  him  wbo  wept  at  tbe  baae 
of  the  pyi-amids ;  hor  were  m;  own  leas 
powerful,  on  that  night,  whan  I  eat  be- 
neath the  shy  of  Asia  to  gau  n^n  Ut 
TVmi  of  Sardii,  from  the  basks  of  the 
golden-ianded  Paotolna.  Baiide  me 
were. the  cliff's  of  the  Aoropolii,  whioh, 
ceoturiea  before,  the  hardy  Median 
scaled,  while  leading  on  the  oonqnering 
Pandaas,  whoie  tanla  had  eovared  th* 
very  spot  on  whioh  I  was  reolining- 
Before  me  were  the  Teatigea  of  what 
had  been  the  palace  of  tiie  gorgeoai 
Crcesna;  within  its  walls  were  ones  oon- 
gragated  the  wieeat  of  mankind,  Thales, 
CleobnluB,  and  Solon.  It  was  here  that 
the  wretched  father  mourned  alone  the 
mangled  oorse  of  his  beloved  Atys;  it 

aroh  wept  at  the  feet  of  the  Persian  boy, 
who  wrung  trom  him  bia  klogdom.  £ax 
in  the  distance  were  the  gigantie  tumuli 
of  the  Lydian  monarche,  Candaalee, 
Halyattys,  andOygea;  and  around  them 
were  spread  those  very  p!ain»,  onoe 
trodden  by  the  ooiuitless  boats  of  Xeiiea 
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Baith  he  that  hath  the  Beven*  Spi- 
rits of  God,  and  the  Beven  stais.; 
I  know  ^  thy  "vrorks,  that  thou  hast 

CO.&8.  >c.  2»2.&e. 

when  hurrying  on  to  find  a  sepnlohre  at 
Marathon. 

**  There  were  more  -raried  and  more 
Tirid  remembranees  aseoeiated  with  the 
sight  of  Sardis,  than  could  poesibly  be 
attached  to  any  other  spot  of  earth ;  bat 
all  were  mingled  with  a  feeling  of  dis- 
gust at  the  littleness  of  human  glory; 
all— ail  had  passed  away !  There  were 
before  me  the  fines  of  a  dread  religion, 
the  tombs  of  forgotten  monurehs,  and 
the  palm-tree  tiiat  waved  in  the  banqnet- 
hall  of  kings ;  while  the  feeling  of  deso- 
lation was  doubly  heightened  by  the 
calm  sweet  sky  above  me,  which,  in  its 
unfiMling  brightness,  shone  as  purely 
now  as  when  it  beamed  upod  the  golden 
dreams  of  Ond8€a,"-r-Bmer80n*  $  Ltttera 
from,  the  JEgean,  p.  113  seq. 

The  present  appearance  of  the  ruins 
is  indicAted  by  the  preceding  cut. 

L  And  uf^o  the  angel  of  the  church  in 
SartHe.  Notes  on  d^.  L  20.  f  Theee 
ihinge  eaitk  he  that  hath  the  aeven  Spirite 
of  dod.  See  Notea  on  ch.  i.  4.  If  the 
phrase,  "the  seven  spirits  of  God,"  as 
there  supposed,  refers  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 
there  is  great  propriety  in  saying  of  the 
Savioor,  that  he  has  that  spirit,  inasmuch 
as  the  Holy  Spirit  is  represented  as  sent 
forth  by  him  into  the  world.  John  xv. 
26,  27 ;  zvi.  7,  13,  14.  It  was  one  of 
the  biggest  diaraoteristics  that  could  be 
given  of  the  Saviour,  to  say,  that  the 
Holy  Ghoat  was  his  to  send  forth  into 
the  world,  and  that  that  great  Ag«nt,  on 
whose  gracious  influences  all  were  de^ 
pendent  for  the  possession  of  true  reli- 
gioBi#  could  be  given  or  withheld  by  him 
at  hia  pleasure,  f  And  the  eevtn  etare. 
See  Notes  on  ch.  i.  16.  These  repre- 
sented the  aagels  of  the  seven  churches 
(BTotefly  eh.  L  20),  and  the  idea  which 
the  SaTiemr  would  seem  to  intend  to 
convey  here  is,  that  he  had  entire  con- 
trol over  the  ministers  of  the  churches, 
and  ooold  keep  or  remove  them  at  plea- 
sure. %  I  hnovf  thy  works.  See  Notes 
en  cb.  ii*  2.  ^  That  thmt  haet  a  name 
thai  thou  liveet.  Thou  dost  profess  at- 
taelunent  to  me  and  my  cause.  The 
word  life  is  a  word  that  is  commonly  em- 
ployed, in  the  TSlew  Testament,  to  denote 


a  name  that  thou  livest, '  and  art 
dead, 
2  Be  watehful,  and  strengthen^ 

el«.6.6.  de.2.4. 


religion,  in  contradistinetion  ft'om  the 
natural  state  of  man,  which  is  described 
as  deaih  in  sin*  By  the  profession  of 
religion,  they  expressed  the  purpose  to 
live  unto  God,  and  for  another  world; 
they  professed  to  have  true,  spiritual 
life,  f  And  art  dead.  That  is,  spiritu- 
ally. This  is  equivalent  to  saying,  that 
their  profession  was  merely  in  name; 
and  yet,  this  must  be  understood  oom- 
paratively,  for  there  were  some  even  in 
Sardis  who  truly  lived  unto  God.  Ver.  4. 
The  meaning  is,  that»  in  general,  the 
profession  of  reiigion  among  them  was 
a  mere  name.  The  Saviour  does  not, 
ad  in  the  case  of  the  churches  of  Sphc- 
sus  and  Thyatira,  specify  any  preva^ing 
form  of  error  or  false  doctrine;  but  h 
would  seem  that  here  It  was  a  simple 
want  of  religion. . 

2.  JBe  watchful.  Be  wakefial;  be  at- 
tentive and  earnest — in  contradistine- 
tion  from  the  drowsy  condition  of  the 
church.  %  Strengthen  (A«  thinge  which 
remain.  The  true  piety  that  still  lives 
and  lingers  among  yon.  Whatever  there 
was  jof  religion  among  them,  it  was  of 
importance  to  strengthen  it»  that  the 
love  of  the  Saviour  might  not  become 
wholly  extinct.  An  important  duty  in 
a  low  and  languishing  state  of  reli^on, 
is,  te  "strengtiien  the  things  that  still 
8urviv^.'^  It  is  to  cultivate  all  the  graces 
which  do  exist ;  to  nourish  all  the  love 
of  truth  which  may  linger  in  tibe  efaureli  j 
and  to  confirm,  by  wanu  exhortation, 
«qd  by  a  reference  to  the  gracious  pro« 
mises  of  God's  Word,  the  few  who  may 
be  endeavonrftig  to  do  their  duty,  and 
who,  amidst  many  discouragements,  are 
aiming  to  be  faithful  to  the  Saviour.  In 
the  lowest  state  of  religion  in  a  church, 
there  may  be  a  few,  periiaps  quite  ob- 
scure and  of  humble  rank,  who  are  mourn- 
ing over  the  desolations  of  Zion,  and 
who  are  sighing  for  better  times.  All 
nuch  it  is  the  duty  of  the  ministers  of 
religion  to  comfort  and  encourage ;.  for, 
it  is  in  their  hearts  that  piety  may  be 
kept  alive  in  the  church ;  it  is  through 
Uiem  that  it  may  be  hoped  religion  ma^ 
yet  be  revived.  In  the  apparent  hope- 
lessness of  doing  much  good  to  othett. 
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^the  things  whioh  remain,  that  are 
ready  to  die :  for  I  have  not  found 
thy  works  perfect*  before  Qod. 

3  Bemember  ^  therefore  how  thou 
hast  received  imd  heard ;  and  hold 

«D».6. 37.  *H«.2.1. 

good  may  always  be  done  to  the  oanae 
itself  by  preserving  and  strengtbening 
what  there  may  be  of  life  among  those 
feW|  amidst  the  general  desolation  and 
death.  It  is  much  to  preserve  life  in 
grain  sown  in  a  teld  through  the  long 
and  dreary  winter,  when  all  seems  to  be 
dead  —  for  it  will  burst  forth,  with  new 
life  and  beauty,  in  the  spring.  When 
the  bbdy  is  prostrate  with  disease,  and 
life  just  lingers,  and  death  seems  to  be 
coming  on,  it  is  much  to  presenre  the 
Uttle  strength  that  remains;  mnch  to 
keep  the  healthAil  parts  from  being  in- 
yaded,  that  there  may  be  strength  yet 
to  recover.  %  That  are  ready  to  die. 
That  seem  just  ready  to  become  eztinet 
So,  sometunes,  in  a  plant,  there  seems 
to  be  bat  the  least  conceivable  life  re« 
matning,  and  it  appears  that  it  most 
die.  So,  when  we  are  sick,  there  seems 
to  be'  but  the  feeblest  glimmering  of  life, 
and  it  it  apparently  Just  ready  to  go  out 
So,  when  a  fire  dies  away,  there  seems 
but  a  spark  remaining,  and  it  is  just 
ready  to  become  extinct  And  thus,  in 
religion  in  the  soul;  religion  in  a  ohurch ; 
religion  in  a  community — ^it  often  seems 
as  if  it  were  just  about  to  go  out  for 
ever.  %  For  I  have  not  found  thy^uorlce 
perfect  before  Ood,  I  have  not  found 
them  complete  wrfuU,  They  eome  short 
of  that  which  is  required.  Of  what 
church,  of  what  indiTidual  Christian,  is 
not  this  true?  Whom  might  not  the 
Saviour  approach  with  the  same  lan- 
guage? It  was  true,  however,  in  a 
marked  and  eminent  sense,  of  the 
church  at  Sardis. 

3.  Bememberf  therefore,  hote  thou  ha$t 
reeeivedi  This  may  refer  either  to  some 
peculiarity  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
gospel  was  conveyed  to  them — as,  by 
the  labors  of  the  apostles,  and  by  the  re- 
markable effusions  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
or  to  the  ardor  and  love  with  which  they 
embraced  it;  or  to  the  greatness  of  the 
favors  and  privileges  conferred  on  them; 
or  to  their  own  understanding  of  what 
the  gospel  required,  when  they  were  con- 
verted.   It  is  not  possible  to  determine 


fast,  and  repent.'  If  therefore  thou 
shalt  not  watch,  I  will  come  on 
thee  as  a  thief, '  and  thou  shalt  not 
know  what  hour  1  will  eome  upon 
thee. 

e  ver.  10.  dcVLli, 

■         I    »-■  ■     I 

in  whioh  sense  the  language  is  used, 
but  the  general  idea  is  plain,  tiiat  there 
was  something  marked  and  unusual  in 
the  way  in  which  they  had  been  led  to 
embrace  the  gospel,  and  that  it  was 
highly  proper  in  thesO' circumstances  to 
look  baisk  to  the  days  when  they  gave 
themselves  to  Christ. — It  is  always  well 
for  Christians  to  call  to  remembrance 
the  "  day  of  their  espousals,"  and  their 
views  and  feelings  when  they  gave  their 
hearts  to  the  Saviour,  and  to  compare 
those  views  with  their  present  condition, 
especially  if  their  conversion  was  marked 
by  juny  thing  unnsnaL  %  And  heard. 
How  tiiou  didst  hear  the  gospel  in  for- 
mw  times;  that  is,  with  what  earnest- 
ness and  attention  thou  didst  embrace 
it.  This  would  rather  seem  to  imply  that 
the  reference  in  the  whole  passage  is  to 
the  fact  that  they  embraced  the  gospel 
with  great  ardor  and  seal,  f  And  kM 
faat.  (1)  Hold  fiut  the  truths  whioh 
thou  didst  then  .receive ;  (2)  hold  fast 
what  remains  of  true  religion  among 
you.  %  And  repent.  Repent  in  regard 
to  all  tnat  in  whioh  you  nave  departed 
fronir  your  views  and  feelings  when  yon 
embraced  the  gospd.  %  tf  ^erefore  thou 
•halt  not  ioaUA,  The  speaker  evidently 
supposed  that  it  was  possible  that  they 
would  not  regard  the  warning;  that  they 
would  presume  that  they  wocdd  be  safe 
if  they  refused  to  give  heed  to  it,  or  that 
by  mere  inattention  and  indifference  they 
might  suffer  the  warning  to  pass  by  un- 
heeded. Similar  results  have  been  so 
common  in  the  world  as  to  make  such 
a  supposition  not  improbable,  and  to 
make  proper,  in  other  eases  as  well  as 
that,  ttie  solemn  threatening  that  he 
would  come  suddenly  upon  them.  ^  / 
will  eome  on  thee  a»  a  thief  In  a  sud- 
den and  unexpected  manner.  See  Notes 
on  1  Thess.  v.  2.  %And  ye  eh<Ul  not 
know  what  hour  I  wtll  eome  upon  thee. 
You  shall  not  know  beforehand;  yon 
shall  have  no  warning  of  my  immediate 
approach.  This  is  often  the  way  in 
which  God  comes  to  men  in  his  heavy- 
judgments;  Long  beforehand,  he  admo- 
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4  Thou  hast  a  few  names  eyen 
in  Sardis  which  haye  not  defiled 
their  gfurments;  and  they  shall  walk 
with  me  in  white ;  *  for  they  are 
worthy. 

•  tt.7.  9;  10.8. 

niahes  jib,  indeed,  of  what  mast  be-  the 
eoDseqaences  of  a  coarse  of  ffin,  and 
warns  us  to  torn  from  it ;  but  when  sin- 
ners refuse  to  attend  to  his  warning,  and 
still  walk  in  the  way  of  eril,  he  comes 
suddenly,  and  cuts  them  down.  Every 
man  who  is  warned  of  the  evil  of  his 
eourse,  and  who  refoses  or  neglects  to 
repenty  has  reason  to  beliere  that  God 
wUl  eome  suddenly  in  his  wrath,  and 
eaU  him  to  hit  bar.  Prov.  xxiz.  1.  No 
8n<di  man  can  presume  on  impunity ;  no 
one  who  is  warned  of  his  guilt  and  dan- 
ger eaa  feel  that  he"  is  for  one  moment 
safe.  No  one  can  hare  any  basis  of  cal- 
eulaiion  that  he  will  be  spared ;  no  one 
can  flatter  himself  with  any  probable 
anticipation  that  he  will  have  time  to 
repent  when  God  comes  to  take  him 
away.  BenoTolence  has  done  ita  appro- 
priate work  in  wuming  him ; — how  can 
tile  Great  Judge  of  all  be  to  blame,  if  he 
comes  then,  and  suddenly  cuts  the  sin- 
ner off? 

4.  Thou  htut  a  few  name*  even  in  Sar- 
dia»  See  the  Analysis  of  the  chap- 
ter. The  word  name«  here  is  equivalent 
to  pereone,  and  the  idea  is,  that  even 
in  a  place  so  depraved,  and  where  reli- 
gion bad  so  much  'declined,  there  were 
a  few  persons  who  had  kept  themselves 
free  from  the  general  contamination.  In 
most  cases  where  error  and  sin  prevail, 
there  may  be  found  a  few  who  are  worthy 
of  yie  divine  eommendation ;  a  few  who 
show  that  true  religion  may  exist  even 
when  the  mass  are  evU.  Comp.  Notes 
on  Bom.  zL  4.  f  Which  have  not  de- 
filed their  garmenta,  Comp.  Notes  on 
Jade  23.  The  meaning  is,  that  they  had 
not  defiled  themselves  by  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  pro&ne  and  the  polluted  ,* 
or,  in  other  words,  they  had  kept  them- 
selves firee  from  Uie  prevailing  corrnp* 
tion.  They  were  like  persons  clothed 
in  white  walking  in  the  midst  of  the  de-> 
filed,  yet  keeping  their  raiment  from  be- 
ing soiled,  f  And  they  eheUl  walk  toith 
me  in  white.  White  is  the  emblem  of 
ianoeenoe,  and  is  hence  appropriately 
lepntentsd  as  the  color  of  the  rsiment 
10* 


5  He  that  oreroometh,  the  same 
shall  be  clothed  in  white  raiment ; 
and  I  will  not  blot  out  his  name 
out  of  the'  book  of  life,  but  I  wUl 


*  e.  17. 8. 


of  the  heavenly  inhabitants.  The  pec- 
sons  here  referred  to  had  kept  their  gar- 
ments nncontaminated  on  the  earth,  and 
as  an  appropriate  reward,  it  is  said  that 
they  would  appear  in  white  raiment  in 
heaven.  Comp.  ch.  vii.  9 ;  xix.  8.  f  For 
they  are  worthy.  They  have  shown  tnem- 
selves  worthy  to  be  regarded  as  follow- 
ers  of  the  Lamb ;  or,  they  have  a  cha- 
racter tiiat  is  fitted  for  heaven.  The 
declaration  is  not  that  they  have  any 
claim  to  heaven  on  the  ground  of  their 
own  merit,  or  that  it  will  be  in  virtue 
of  their  own  works  that  tiiey  will  be  re- 
ceived there;  but  that  there  is  tkfitneee 
or  propriety  that  they  should  thus  ap- 
pear in  heaven.  We  are  all  personally 
unworthy  to  be  admitted  to  heaven,  but 
we  may  evince  such  a  character  as  to 
show  that,  according  to  the  arrange- 
ments of  grace,  it  is  Jit  and  preper  that 
we  should  be  received  there.  We  have 
the  character  to  which  God  has  promised 
eternal  life. 

5.  He  that  overeometh.  See  Notes  on 
ch.  ii.  7.  f  The  tame  ehall  he  clothed  in 
white  raiment.  Whosoever  he  may  be 
that  shall  overcome  sin  and  the  tempta- 
tions of  this  world,  shall  be  admitted  to 
this  glorious  reward.  The  promise  is 
made  not  only  to  those  in  Sardia  who 
should  be  victorious,  but  to  all  in  eveiy 
age  and  every  land.  The  hope  that  is 
thus  held  out  before  us,  is  that  of  ap- 
pearing with  the  Redeemer  in  his  king- 
dom, clad  in  robes  expressive  of  holi- 
ness and  joy.  f  And  I  witt  not  blot  out 
hie  name  out  oj  the  book  of  life.  The 
book  which  contains  the  names  of  those 
who  are  to  live  with  him  for  ever;  The 
names  of  his  people  are  thus  represented 
as  enrolled  in  a  book  which  he  keeps — 
a  register  of  those  who  are  to  live  for- 
ever. The  phrase  "book  of  life"  fre- 
quently occurs  in  the  Bible,  representing 
this  idea.  See  Notes  on  Phil.  iv.  3. 
Comp.  Rev.  xv.  3 ;  xx.  12, 15 ;  xxi.  27 ; 
xxii.  19.  The  expression  "I  will  not 
blot  out"  means,  that  the  names  would 
be  found  there  on  the  great  day  of  final 
acconnt^  and  would  be  fouad  there  for- 
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oonfefls*  his  name  before  my  Father, 
and  before  hU  angels. 


•  Ln.  13.  8. 


ever.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  as  no 
one  can  have  access  to  that  book  bat  he 
who  keeps  it,  there  is  the  most  positive 
aasuranoe  that  it.wiU  never  be  done,  and 
the  salvation  of  the  redeemed  will  be, 
therefore,  secure.  And  let  it-  be  remem- 
bered that  the  period  is  coming  when  it 
will  be  felt  to  be  a  higher  honor  to  have 
the  name  enrolled  in  that  book  than  in  the 
books  of  heraldry — in  the.  most  splendid 
catalogue  of  princes^  poets,  warriors, 
nobles,  or  statesmen,  that  the  world  has 
produced,  f  fiut  I  will  wm/etB  hU  name, 
Ac.  I  will  acknowledge  him  to  be  my 
follower.    See  Notes  on  Matt  x.  32. 

6.  ffe  that  hath  an  tmr,  Ac.  See  Notes 
OB  ch.  ii«  7. 

TBB  KPIBTLB  TO  TBS  CHURCH  IK 
PBILABBIPHIA. 

This  epistle  (vs.  7-13)  comprises  the 
following  subjects  :-*-(!)  The  usual  ad- 
dress to  the  angel  of  the  church,  ver.  7. 

(2)  The  reference  to  some  attribute,  or 
chwactwistie  of  the  speaker,  ver.  7.  He 
here  addresses  the  church  as  one  who  is 
holy  and  true,  as  he  who  has  the  key  of 
David,  and  who  can  shut,  and  no  one 
oan  open,  and  open,  and  no  one  can 
shut  The.  representation  is  that  of 
one, who  occupies  a  royal  palace,  and 
who  can  admit  or  exclude  a.ny  one  whom 
he  pleases.  Th^  reference  to  such  a 
palace  is  continued  ^ough  the  epistle. 

(3)  The  usual  declaration  that  he  knows 
their  works,  and  that  he  has  found  that 
they  had  strength,  though  but  a  little, 
and  "had  kept  hia  word,  vW.  S.  (4)  A 
declaration  that  he  would  constrain  some 
who  professed  that  they  were  Jews,  but 
who  were  of  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  to 
OQine  «nd  humble  themselves  before 
them,  ver.  9.  (5)  The  partloular  pro- 
mise ta  that  church.  He  would  keep 
them  in  the  hour  of  temptation  that  was 
coming  to  try  all  that  dwelt  upon  the 
earth,  ver.  10.  .  (6)  The  eommand  ad- 
dressed to  them  as  to  the  other  churches. 
He  solemnly  ei^oins  it  on  them  to  see 
that  no  one  should  take  their  crown,  or 
deprive  them  of  the  reward  which  he 
would  give  to  iiis  Cuthfttl  followers,  Ver. 
11.    (7)  A  general  promise,  in  view  of 


6  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him 
hear  ^hat  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the 
churches. 


the  circumstances  in  Philadelphia,  to  all 
who  should  overcome,  ver.  12.  They 
would  be  made  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of 
God,  and  go  no  more  out  They  would 
have  written  on  themselves  the  name  of 
his  God,  and  the  name  of  the  holy  city 
— showing  that  they  were  inhabitants 
of  the  heavenly  wodrld.  (8)  The  usual 
call  on  all  to  attend  to  what  was  said  to 
the  chut^es,  ver,  13. 

Philadelphia  stood  about  twentj-five 
miles  -BOuUieaBt  from  Sardisi,  in  the 
plain  of  Hermns,  and  about  midway  be* 
tween  the  river  of  that  name  and  the 
termination  of  Mount  TmoUis.  It  was 
the  second  city  in  Lydi%  and  was  built 
by  king  Attains  Phila4elphus,  £rom  whom 
it  received  its  name.  In  the  year  133, 
B.  C.,  the  place  passed,  witAi  the  country 
in  the  vicinity,  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Romans.  The  site  is  reported  by 
'  Strabo  to  be  liable  to  earthquakes,  but 
it  continued  to  be  a  place  of  importance 
down. to  the  Byzantine  age;  and,  of -411 
the  towns  in  Asia  Minor,  it  withstood 
the  Turks  the  longest  It  was  taken  by 
Bajazat,  A.  D.  1392.  "  It  still  exists  as 
a  Turkish  town,  under  the  name  of  Al- 
lah Shehr,  '  City  of  God,'  i.  e.,  the  ',Hi|^ 
Town.'  It  covers  a  considerable  extent 
of  ground,  running  up  the  slopes  of  four 
hills,  or  rather  of  one  hill,  with  four  fiat 
summits.  sThe  country  as  viewed  from 
these  hills  is  extremely  magnificent — 
gardens  and  vineyards  lying  At  the  back, 
and  sides  of  the  town,  and  before  it  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  extensive 
plains  of  Asia.  The  missionaries,  Fisk 
and  Parsons  were  informed  by  the  Greek 
bishop,  that  the  town  contained  3000 
houses,  of  which  he  assigned  250  to  the 
Greeks,  and  the  rest  to  the  Turks.  On 
the  same  authority,  it  is  stated  that 
there  are  five  churches  in  the  town,  be- 
sides twenty  others  .which  were  too  old 
or  too  small  for  use.  Six  minarets,  in- 
dieating  as  many  mosques,  are  seen  in 
the  town,  and  one  of  these  mosques  is 
believed  by  the  native  Christians  to 
have  been  the  church  ^i  which  assem* 
bled  the  primitive  Christians  addressed 
in  the  Apocalypse,  There  are  few  ruins; 
but  in  one  part  are  four  pillars,  which 
afo  supposed  to  have  beMi  columns  of  a 


7  And  to  die  mn^  of  the  church 
itt  Pluladelptda  wnte ;  These  dungs 


CHAPTER  III. 

Mtith  be  thM  u  holy,  ' 


«hanh.  On*  loUtaij  jrillar  hu  bMD 
■)ll«n  Dotised,  u  reminding  beholden 
of  tb<  remukkble  words  in  the  Apoca- 
tjpw,  'Him  that  oTuroometh  wUl  I 
mu«  a  pillar  in  the 
flod.'"  —  KiUo'i  Eniy. 
Mimonary   Herald  lor 
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ISSe,  pp.  2ID-£12.  Th*  town  ii  th« 
MM  of  n  Qresk  Archhiahop,  wilh  about 
tnent;  inferior  decs;.  The  etreeU  an 
oanoir,  and  are  described  a<  remuk- 
■bl;  fllthf.  The  aDueiod  eat  will  ^t* 
a  TepTeeeotatLon  of  th«  tomi  H  it  D0« 
appean. 


T.  And  l«  the  atigd  tf  Iht  dMrth  in 
Pkiladdphia.  Bee  Notea  on  oh.  1.  ID. 
«  Thne  tAingi  lailk  he  that  ii  holy. 
Tbii  refera  ondonbtedly  to  the  Lord 
JeaoB.  The  appellation  hely,  or  l*c 
My  Me,  ia  one  that  befiti  him,  and  is 
noi  anfreqoenfly  given  to  hjm  in  the 
Sew  TeeUmsnt.  Lnke  L  Si;  Acta  i. 
IT,  iiL  14.  It  ia  not  only  an  appellation 
i|ipt«pr1»te  to  the  SaTtoor,  but  well 
adapted  to  b«  employed  when  he  is 
iddrcaeing  the  ohorehea.  Onr  imprea- 
rion  of  what  ia  taid  to  ns  will  oncn 
depend  mneh  on  onr  idea  of  the  oharae- 
tn-  of  him  who  addreaees  na,  andeotem- 
nily  and  thoaghtAiIaeae  alwaja  become 
na  wlieh  we  are  addroseed  by  a  boly 
Beileemer.  f^elAaf  ia  (ni.  Another 
AuMterifUo  of  Ibe  SaTionr  wdl-fitted 


0  be  nfeired  to  when  he  sddreaaM 

aea.  It  ia  a  eharBoterisUe  often  ueribed 
0  him  in  the  New  Teatament  (John.  L 
I,  H,  IT  ;  Tiii.  40,  46  ;  nW.  t ;  iriii.  ST; 
Jobn  T.  SO),  and  one  which  ia  «ni. 
lently  adapted  to  impreat  the  mind  with 
olemn  tbonght  In  view  of  the  tkct  that 
>e  ia  to  pronontiee  on  onr  ebamoter,  i     ' 


itiny. 


•  Ht  I 


hatk  Ikt  h^  a/ Damd. 
ia  manifaiitly  telien  fioia  isa.  aih.  >«, 
"And  the  key  of  the  honse  of  David 
will  I  lay  npon  hie  thonlder."  See  the 
paaaage  explained  in  the  Notee  on  that 
place.  Ab  need  by  Tealah,  the  phraas 
ia  applied  to  Eliakira,  and  it  is  not  lo  be 
inferred  that  becanae  the  langnage  here 
ia  applied  lo  the  Lord  Jesna,  that  origin- 
^y  it  had  any  iBoh  rehnnoe.    ■■  The 
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true,  *  he  that  hath  the  key  ^  of 
David,  he  thatopeneth,  and  no  man 
shtttteth ;  and  shutteth,  *  and  do 
man  openeth ; 

«  I  Jno.  5. 20.      » Is.  22.  31     e  Job.  12.14. 

t 

upplication  of  the  same  terms,"  says 
Prof.  Alexander  ob  Isa.  xxii.  22,  "  to 
Peter  (Matt  xvi.  19),  and  to  Christ 
himself  (Rer.  iii  7)  does  not  prove  that 
they  here  refer  to  either,  or  that  Eliakim 
was  a  type  of  Christ,  but  merely  that 
the  same  words  admit  of  different  appli- 
cations." The  language  is  that  whioh 
properly  denotes  authority  or  eontrol — 
as  when  one  has  the  key  of  a  houM,  and 
has  unlimited  aocet^s  to  it;  and  the 
meaning  here  is,  that,  as  David  is  repre- 
sented as  the  king  of  Israel  residing  in 
a  palace,  so  he  who  had  the  key  to  that 
palace  had  rtgal  authority,  f  He  that 
openeth,  and  no  man  thutteth,  Ac.  He 
has  free  and  unrestrained  access  to  the 
house ;  the  power  of  admitting  any  one, 
or  of  excluding  any  one.  Applied  here 
to  the  Saviour,  as  king  in  Zion,  this 
means  that  in  his  kingdom  he  has  the 
absolute  control  in  regard  to  the  ad- 
mission or  exclusion  of  any  one.  He 
can  prescribe  the  terms ;  he  can  invite 
whom  he  chooses;  he  can  exclude 
those  whom  he  judges  should  not  be 
admitted.  A  reference  to  this  absolute 
eontrol  was  every  way  proper  when  he 
was  addressing  a  ohurdi,  and  is  every 
way  proper  for  us  to  reflect  on  when  we 
think  of  the  subject  of  our  personal 
salvation. 

8.  I  know  thv  u)ork$.  See  Notes  on 
ch.  iL  2.  f  Mehold  I  have  set  before 
thee  an  open  door.  Referring  to  his 
authority  as  stated  in  ver.  7.  The 
"open  door"  here  evidently  refers  to 
the  eigoyment  of  some  privilege  or 
honor,  and  so  far  as  the  language  is 
concerned,  it  may  rel^r  to  any  one  of 
the  following  things,  either  (1)  the 
ability  to  do  good — represented  as  the 
« opening  of  the  door."  Comp.  Acts 
xiv.  27 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  9 ;  2  Cor.  ii.  12 ; 
Col.  iv.  3.  .  (2)  The  privilege  of  access 
to  the  heavenly  palace;  that  is,  that 
they  had  an  abundant  opportunity  of 
securing  their  salvation,  the  door  being 
never  dosed  against  them  by  day  or 
hy  night.  Comp.  Rev.  xxL  25.  Or, 
(3)  it  may  mean  that  they  had  before 
them  an  open  way  of  egress  from  daa- 


8  I  know  thy  works-:  behold,  I 

have  set  before  thee  an  opea  '  door» 

and  no  man  can  shut  it:  for  thoa 

hast  a  little  strength,  and  hast  kept 

tf  1  Co.  le.  10. 

ger  and  persecution*  This  latter,  Pro£ 
Stuart  supposes  to  be  the  true  meaning, 
and  argues  this  because  it  is  immedi. 
ately  specified  that  those  Jewish  perse- 
cutors would  be  made  to  humUe  them- 
selves, and  that  the  church  would  but 
lightly  experience  the  taroubles  which 
were  coming  upon  the  world  around 
them.  But  the  more  natural  interpre- 
tation of  the  phifase  "  an  open  door,"  is 
that  it  refers  to  access  to  a  thing  rather 
than  egress  from  a  thing ;  that  we  may 
come  to  that  which  we  desire  to  vp- 
proach,  rather  than  escape  from  that 
whidi  we  dread.  There  is  no  objection, 
it  seems  to  me,  to  the  supposition  that 
the  language  may  be  used  here  in  the 
largest  sense — as  denoting  that,  in  re- 
gard to  the  church  at  Phil^elphia,  there 
was  no  restraint  He  had  given  them 
the  most  unlimited  privileges.  The 
temple  of  salvation  was  thrown  open  to 
them ;  the  celestial  city  wi^  accessible.; 
the  whole  world  was  before  them  as  a 
field  of  usefulness)  and  any  where,  and 
every  where,  they  might  do  good,  and  at 
all  times  they  might  have  access  to  the 
kingdom  of  Ood.  f  And  no  man  can 
shut  it,  Ko  one  has  the  power  of  pre- 
venting this,  for  he  who  has  control 
over  all  things,  concedes  these  privi- 
leges to  you.  ^  For  thou  hast  a  little 
strength.  This  would  imply  that  they 
had  not  greai  vigor,  but  still  that,  not- 
withstanding there  were  so  many  ob- 
stacles to  their  doing  good,  and  so  many 
temptations  to  evil,  there  still  remained 
with  them  some  degree  of  energy. 
They  were  not  wholly  dead;  and,  as 
long  as  that  w&s  the  case,  the  door  was 
still  open  for  them  to  do  good.  The 
words  **  little  strength"  may  refer  either 
to  the  smallness  of  the  nuntb^ — ^mean- 
ing thai  they  were  few ;  or  it  may  refer 
to  the  spiritual  life  and  energy,  of  the 
church —^meaning  that,  though  feeble, 
their  vital  energy  was  not  wholly  gone. 
The  more  natural  interpretation  seems 
to  be  to  refer  it  to  the  latter;  and  the 
sense  is,  that  although  they  had  not 
the  highest  degree  of  energy,  or  had 
not  all  that  the  Saviour  deshred  they 
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my  word,  aad  hast  not  denied  my 
name. 

9  Behold,  I  will  make  them  of 
the  synagogae  of  Satan,  which  say* 
they  are  Jews,  and  are  not,  but  do 
he ;  behold,  1  will  make  them  to 

«  e.2.9. 

flhonld  hare,  tiiey  were  not  wholly  dead. 
The  Sayiour  saw  among  them  the  e\ri- 
dences  of  spiritnal  life,  and  in  view  of 
that  he  says  he  had  set  before  them  an 
open  door,  and  there  was  abundant 
opportanity  to  employ  all  the  energy 
and  zeal  which  they  had.  It  maybe 
remarked  that  the  same  thing  is  true 
BOW,  that  wherever  there  is  any  vitality 
in  a  church  the  Saviour  wiU  furnish 
ample  opportunity  that  it  may  be  em- 
ployed in  his  senrice.  f  And  hast  hot 
denied  my  name.  When  Christians  were 
brought  before  heathen  magistrates  in 
times  of  persecution,  they  were  required 
to  renounce  the  name  of  Christ,  and  to 
disown  him  in  a  public  manner.  It  is 
posrible  that,  amidst  the  persecutions 
that  raged  in  the  early  times,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  at  Philadelphia  had 
been  gammoned  to  such  a  trial,  and  they 
had  stood  the  trial  firmly.  It  would 
seem  from  the  following  verse,  that  the 
efforts  which  had  been  made  to  induce 
them  to  renounce  the  name  of  Christ 
had  been  made  by  those  who  professed 
to  be  Jews,  though  they  evinced  the 
spirit  of  Satan.  If  so,  then  the  attempt 
was  probably  to  convince  them  that 
Jesus  waa  not  the  Christ  This  attempt 
would  be  made  in  all  places  where 
there  were  Jews. 

9.  Bekdd  I  wOl  make.  Greek,  '<  I 
give" — 6(i**iu — that  is,  I  will  arrange 
Butters  so  that  this  shall  occur.  The 
word  implies  that  he  had  power  to  do 
this,  and  consequently  proves  that  he 
has  power  over  the  heart  of  man,  and 
eaa  8«ciire  such  a  result  as  he  chooses. 
^  Tlkem  of  the  Synagogue  of  Satan, 
wkiek  say  thai  they  are  Jews.  Who 
profaM  to  be  Jews,  but  are  really  of  the 
tfmmgogne  of  Satan.  See  Notes  on  ch. 
iL  9.  The  meaning  is,  that,  though  they 
were  of  Jewish  extraction,  and  boasted 
■neh  of  being  Jews,  yet  they  were 
really  under  the  influence  of  Satan,  and 
their  assemblages  deserved  to  be  called 
his  "tyBngogae."  ^  Aitd  are  nU,  hut 
ie  lie.     It  is  a  £slse  profession  alto- 


oome  *  and  worship  before  thy  feet, 
and  to  know  that  I .  have  loved 
thee. 

10  Because  thou  hast  kept  the 
word  of  my  patience,  I '  also  will 


ft  la  60.  u. 
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gether.  Comp.  Notes  on  1  John  L  6. 
%  Bdiold  I  wiU  make  them  to  come  and 
worship  before  thy  feet.  The  word  ren- 
dered worship  here,  means  properly  to 
fall  prostrate,  and  then  to  do  homage, 
or  to  worship  in  the  proper  sense,  as  ^is 
was  commonly  done  by  falling  prostrate. 
See  Notes  on  Matt  ii.  2.  So  far  as  the 
word  is  concerned^  it  may  refer  either  to 
spiritual  homage,  that  is,  the  worship 
of  God;  or  it  may  mean  redpect  as 
shown  to  superiors.  If  it  is  used  here 
in  the  sense  of  divine  worship  properly 
so  called,  it  means  that  they  would  be 
constrained  to  come  and  worship  the 
Redeemer  ''  before  them,"  or  ita  their 
very  presence ;  if  it  is  used  in  the  more 
general  signification,  it  means  that  they 
would  be  constrained  to  show  them 
honor  and  respect.  The  latter  is  the 
probable  meaning;  that  is,  that  they 
would  be  constrained  to  acknowledge 
that  they  were  the  children  of  God,  or 
that  God  regarded  them  with  his  favor. 
It  does  not  mean  necessarily  that  they 
would  themselves  be  converted  to  Christ, 
but  that,  as  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  revile  and  oppose  those  who  were 
true  Christians,  they  would  be  con- 
struned  to  come  and  render  them  the 
respect  due  to  those  who  were  sincerely 
endeavoring  to  serve  their  Maker.  The 
truth  taught  here  is,  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  so  to  turn  the 
hearts  of  all  the  enemies  of  religion 
that  they  shall  be  brought  to  show 
respect  to  it ;  so  to  incline  the  minds  of 
all  people  that  they  shall  honor  the 
ehurch,  or  be  at  least  outwardly  its 
friends.  Such  homage  the  world  shall 
yet  be  constrained  to  pay  to  it.  ^  And 
to  know  that  I  have  loved  thee.  This  ex- 
plains, what  h4  had  just  said,  and  shows 
that  he  means  that  the  enemies  of  his 
church  will  yet  be  constrained  to  ac« 
knowledge  that  it  enjoys  the  smiles  of 
God,  and  that  instead  of  being  perse- 
euted  snd  reviled,  it  should  be  respected 
and  loved. 
10.  Because  thou  kawt  kept  tie  wtrd 
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keep  thee  from  the  hour  of  temptar 
lion,  which  shall  come  upon  all  the 
world,  to  try  them  that  dwell  upon 
the  earth. 

11  Behold,  I  oome  •  quickly :  * 

a  Zep.  1. 14.  h  ver.S. 

fc  ■      I  ■■       M     ^       ^        ^     ■■■■■■  — ^^^■W  111     ■^-^  I         ^■^— ^^ 

of  my  patience.  My  word  cdmmanding 
or  enjoiniDg  pfttiencQ ;  that  is,  thou  hast 
manifested  the  patience  which  I  require* 
They  ha4  shown  this  in  the  trials  which 
thev  had  experienced ;  he  promises  now 
that  in  return  he  will  keep  them  in  the 
future  trials  that  shall  come  upon  the 
world.  One  of  the  hi^^hest  rewards  of 
patience  in  one  trial  is  the  grace  that 
God  gives  us  to  bear  another.  The  fact 
that  we  have  been  patient  and  submLBsive 
may  be  regarded  as  proof  that  he  will 
give  us  grace  that  we  nuxy  be  patient 
and  submissive  in  the  trials  that  are  to 
oome.  CLod  does  not  leave  those  who 
have  shown  that  they  will  not  leave  him. 
f  /  also  will  keep  thee.  That  is,  I  will 
so  keep  you  that  you  shall  not  sink 
under  the  trials  which  will  prove  a  severe 
temptation  to  many.  This  does  not 
mean  that  they  would  be  actually  kept 
from  calamity  of  all  kinds,  but  that  they 
would  be  kept  from  the  temptation  to 
apostacy  in  calamity.  He  would  give 
them  graee  to  bear  up  under  trials  with 
a  Christian  spirit,  and  in  such  a  manner 
that  their  salvation  should  not  be 
endangered,  f  From  the  hourqftemv' 
tation.  The  season;  the  time;  the 
period  of  temptation.  You  shall  be  so 
kept  that  that  which  will  prove  to  be  a 
time  of  temptation  to  so  many  shall  not 
endanger  your  siJvation.  Though  others 
fall,  you  shall  not ;  though  you  may  be 
afflicted  with  others,  y«t  you  shall  have 
graoe  to  sustain  you.  %  Which  shall 
come  upon  all  the  world.  The  phrase 
here  used — **  all  the  world" — ^ipay  either 
denote  the  whole  world;  or  the  whole 
Roman  empire;  or  a  laxge  district  of 
oountry;  or  .the  land  of  Judea.  See 
Notes  on  Luke  ii  1.  Here,  perhaps,  all 
that  is  implied  is,  that  the  trial  would  be 
very  extenaive  or  ^enend — so  much  so 
as  to  emhraoe  the  world  as  the  word  was 
understood  by  those  to  whom  the  epistie 
was  addressed.  It  need  not  be'  supposed 
that  the  whole  world  literally  was'  lAr 
eluded  in  it,  or  even  aU  this  Roman 
empire,  but  what  was  tiie  world  tothem 
— luk,t  r«gion  whieh  thcgr  wiwld  smbrace 
ta  that  term.    If  there  were  some  far- 


hold  that  &8t  which  thou  hast,  that 
no  man  take  thy  crown. 

12  Him  that  overcometh  will  I 
make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my 
God ;  and  he  shall  go  no  more  out : 
and  I  win  write  upon  him  the  name 

spreading  calamity  in  the  country  where 
they  resided,  it  would  probably  be  all 
that  would  be  fairly  embraced  in  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  It  is  not  known 
to  what  trial  the  speaker  refers.  It  may 
have  been  liome  form  of  persecution,  or 
it  may  have  been  some  calamity  by  dis- 
ease, earthquake,  or  famine  that  was  to 
occur.  Tacitus  (see  Wetstelu,  in  loc.) 
mentions  an  earthquake  that  sank  twelve 
cities  in  Asia  Minor  in  one  night,  by 
which,  among  others,  Philadelphia  was 
deeply  affected,  and  it  is  possible  that 
there  may  have  been  reference  here  to 
that  overwhelming  calamity.  But  no« 
thing  can  be  determined  with  certainty 
in  regard  to  this.  ^  To  try  them  that 
dwell  upon  the  earth.  To  test  their 
character.  It  would,  rather  seem  from 
this  that  the  affliction  was  some  form  of 
persecution  as  adapted  to  test  the  fidelity 
of  those  who  were  a^Dfected  by  it.  The  per- 
secutions in  the  Roman  empire  would  fur- 
nish abundant  occasions  for  such  a  trial. 

11.  Behold  I  come  quickly.  That  is, 
in  the  trials  referred  to.  Comp.  Notes 
on  ch.  i.  1,  11,  16.  f  Hold  that  fast 
which  thou  hast.  That  is,  whatever  of 
truth  and  piety  ypu  now  possess.  See 
Notes  on  ver.  3.  ^  That  no  man  take 
thy  crown.  The  crown  of  life  appointed 
for  all  who  are  true  believers.  See 
Notes  on  2  Tim.  iv.  8.  The  truth  which 
is  taught  here  u,  that  by  negligence  or 
unfaithfulness  in  duty,  we  may  be  de- 
prived of  the  glory  which  we  might  have 
obtained  if  we  had  been  faithful  to  our 
God  and  Saviour.  We  need  to  be  on 
our  constant  guard,  that,  in  a  world  of 
temptation,  where  the  enemies  of  truth 
abound,  we  may  not  be « robbed  of  the 
crown  that  we  might  have  worn  for- 
ever.   Oomp.  Notes  on  2  John  8. 

12.  Him  that  overoemetlu  See  Notes 
on  ch.  ii.  7.  f  Will  J  moke  a  oUlar  in 
the  temple  of  my  God*  See  the  intro- 
dootory  remarks  to  this  epistie.  The 
promised  reward  of  faitbihUess  here  is, 
that  he  who  was.  viotorione  woold  be 
honored  as  if  he  were  apillMr  or  column 
in  thO'temple  of  Oo<i  Such  a  pUUr  or 
column  was  partiy  for  ornament^  and 
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of  my  God,  and  the  name  of  the 
city  of  my  God,   which  is  New* 

a  c  21.  2, 10. 

■  ■    ■  .  11 

partly  for  support,  and  the  idea  here  is, 
that  in  that  temple^  he  wonld  contribute 
to  its  heauty  and  the  justness  of  its  pro- 
portions, and  would  at  the  same  time  be 
honored  as  if  he  weH  a  pillar  which  was 
necess&ry  for  the  support  of  the  temple. 
It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  represent  the  church  as  a 
temple,  and  Christians  as  parts  of  it. 
See  1  Cor.  iii.  16,  17 ;  vi.  19 ;  2  Cor.  vi 
16 ;  1  Pet  ii.  5.  %  And  tie  shall  go  no 
more  out.  He  shall  be  permanent  as  a 
part  of  that  spiritual  temple.  The  idea 
of  ''going  ou^'  does  not  properly  belong 
to  a  pillar,  but  the  speaker  here  has  in 
Ids  mind  the  man  though  represented  as 
a  column.  The  description  of  some 
parts  would  be  applicable  more  directly 
to  a  pillar ;  in  others  more  properly  to  a 
man.  Comp.  John  vi.  37 ;  z.  28,  29 ; 
1  John  iL  19,  for  an  illustration  of  the 
sentiment  here.  The  main  truth  here  is, 
tiiat  if  we  reach  heayen,  our  happiness 
will  be  secure  forerer.  We  shall  have 
the  most  absolute  certainty  that  the 
welfare  of  the  soul  will  no  more  be 
perilled ;  that  we  shall  never  be  in  dan- 
ger of  &lling  into  temptation ;  that  no 
artful  foe  shall  ever  have  power  to 
alienate  our  affections  from  G^od;  that 
we  shall  never  die.  though  we  may 
change  our  place,  and  may  roam  from 
worid  to  world,  till  we  shall  have  sur- 
veyed all  the  wonders  of  creation,  yet 
we  shall  never  "  go  out  of  the  temple  of 
God."  Comp.  Notes  on  John  xiv.  2. 
When  we  reach  the  heavenly  world,  our 
conflicts  will  be  over ;  our  doubts  at  an 
end.  As  soon  as  we  cross  the  threshold, 
we  shall  be  greeted  with  the  assurance, 
"be  sh^ll  go  no  more  out  forever." 
That  is  to  be  our  eternal  abode,  and 
whatever  of  joy  or  felicity  or  glory  that 
bright  world  can  ftimisfa,  is  to  be  ours. 
Happy  moment  when,  emerging  from  a 
world  of  danger  and  of  doubt,  the  soul 
shall  settle  down  into  the  calmness  and 
peace  of  that  state  where  there  is  the 
assurance  of  God  himself  that  that 
world  of  bliss  is  to  be  its  eternal  abode. 
f  And  I  will  write  upon  him  the  name  of 
my  God.  Considered  as  a  pillar  or 
euumn  in  the  temple.  The  name  of 
Qod  would  be  conspicuously  recorded 
on  it  to  show  that  h^  belonged  to  God. 


Jemisalem,  \vhich  cometh  down  oat 
of  hearen  from  my  God :  and  /  viU 
torite  upon  him  my  new  name. 

The  allusion  is  to  a  public  edifice  on  the 
columns  of  which  the  names  of  dia- 
tinguished  and  honored  persons  were 
recorded;  that  is,  where  there  was  a 
public  testimonial  of  the  respect  in 
which  one  whose  name  was  thru  re- 
corded was  held.  The  honor  thus  con- 
ferred on  him  "  who  should  overcome," 
would  be  as  great  as  if  the  name  of  that 
God  whom  he  served,  and  whose  favor 
and  friendship  he  enjoyed,  were  inscribed 
on  him  in~  some  oenspicnous  manner* 
The  meaning  is,  that  he  would  be  known 
and  recognised  as  belonging  to  God ;  the 
God  of  the  Redeemer  himself—indicated 
by  the  phrase  ''  the  name  of  my  God." 
H  And  the  name  of  the  city  of  my  God. 
That  is,  indicating  that  he  belongs  to 
that  city,  or  that  the  New  Jerusalem  is 
the  city  of  his  habitation.  The  idea 
would  seem  to  be,  that  in  this  world,  and 
in  all  worlds  wherever  he  goes  and 
wherever  he  abides,  he  will  be  recog- 
nized as  bdU>nging  to  that  holy  city;  as 
enjoying  the  rights  and  immunities  of 
such  a  citizen.  ^  Which  is  New  /«ru- 
salem,  Jerusalem  was  the  place  where 
the  temple  was  reared,  and  where  the 
worship  of  God  was  celebrated.  It  thus 
came  to  be  synonymous  with  the  church 
— the  dwelling-place  of  God  on  earth. 
^  Which  cometh  down  out  of  heaven 
from  my  God.  See  this  explained  in 
the  Notes  on  ch.  xxi.  2,  seq.  Of  course, 
this  must  be  a  figurative  representation, 
but  the  idea  is  plain.  It  is  (1)  that  the 
church  is,  in  accordance  with  settled 
Scripture  language,  represented  as  a  city 
— ^the  abode  of  God  on  earth.  (2)  That 
this,  instead  of  being  built  here,  or 
having  an  ekrthly  origin,  has  its  origin 
in  heaven.  It  is  as  if  it  had  been  con- 
structed there,  and  then  sent  down  to 
earth  ready  formed.  The  type,  the 
form,  the  whole  structure  is  heavenly. 
It  is  a  departure  from  all  proper  laws  of 
interpretation  to  explain  this  literally, 
as  if  a  city  should  be  actually  let  down 
from  heaven ;  and  equally  so  to  infer 
from  this  passage  and  the  others  of 
similar  import  in  this  book,  that  a  city 
will  be  literally  reared  for  the  residence 
of  the  saints.  If  the  passage  proves 
any  thing  on  either  of  these  points,  it 
is,  thai  a  great  and  splendid  city,  such 
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13^  He  ibat  hath  an  eac,  let  him 
hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the 
churches. 

M  that  described  In  ch.,xxi.  will  literally 
came  down  from  heaven.  Bat  who  can 
beUoTC  that?  Such  an  interpretation^ 
howeTor,  is  by  no  means  necessary. 
The  comparison  of  the  church  with  a 
heaatifnl  city,  and  the  fact  that  it  has 
its  origin  in  heaven,  is  all  that  is  fairly 
implied  in  the  passage.  ^  And  I  wiU 
write  npon  him  my  new.  name.  See 
Notes  on  ch.  iL  17.  The  reward,  there- 
fore, promised  here  is,  that  he  who  by 
persevering  fidelity  showed  that  he  was  a 
real  friend  of  the  Sayiour,  would  be  hon- 
ored with  a  permanent  abode  in  the  holy 
city  of  his  habitation.  In  the  church 
redeemed  and  triumphant  he  would  have 
a  perpetual  dwelling,  and  whererer  he 
should  be^  there  would  be  given  him  sure 
pledges  that  he  belonged  to  him,  and  was 
recognized  as  a  citizen  of  the  heavenly 
world.  To  no  liigher  honor  could  any 
man  aspire ;  and  yet  that  is  an  honor  to 
which  the  most  humble  and  lowly  may 
attain  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  Ood. 

THB   BPISTLB  TO  TRB  CH17BCH  AT 
LAODXCEA. 

The  contents  of  the  epistle  to  the 
ohnreh  at  Laodicea  (vs.  14-22),  are  as 
follows :  (1)  flhe  usual  salutation  to  the 
angel  of  the  church,  ver.  14.  (2)  The 
reference  to  the  attributes  of  the  speaker 
— ^the  one  here  referred  to  being  that  he 
was  the  ''Amen,''  ''the  faithful  and  true 
witness/'  and  "the  beginning  of  the 
creatio^  of  God,"  ver.  14.  (3)  The  claim 
that  he  knew  all  their  works,  ver.  15. 
'  (4)  The  characteristic  of  the  church :  it 
was  "lukewarm" — "neiUier  cold  nor 
hot,"  ver.  15.  (5>  The  punishment 
threatened,  that  he  would  "spue  them 
out  of  his  mouth,"  ver.  16.  (6)  A  so> 
lemn  reproof  of  their  self-confidence,  of 
their  ignorance  of  themselves,  and  of 
their  pride,  when  they  were  in  fact  poor, 
and  blind,  and  naked;  and  a  solemn 
counsel  to  them  to  fl^ply  to  him  for 
those  things  which  would  make  them 
truly  rich — which  would  cover  up  the 
shame  of  their  nakedness,  and  which 
would  give  them  clear  spiritual  vision, 
vs.  17,  18.  (7)  A  command  to  repent, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  rebukes  and 
chastens  those  whom  he  loves.  (8)  An 
Miurance  that  an  opportunity  is  still 


14  And  unto  the  angel  of  the 
church  '  of  the  Laodiceans  write ; 

a  Or,  in  Laodioea. 

offered  for  repentance,  represented  by 
his  standing  at  the  door  and  praying  for 
admittance,  ver.  20.  ( 9)  A  promise  to  him 
that  should  be  victorious — in  this  case 
that  he  should  sit  down  with  him  on  his 
throne,  ver.  21 ;  and  (10)  the  usual  call 
on  those  who  had  ears  to  hear,  to  attend 
te  what  the  Spirit  said  to  the  churches. 
Laodicea  was  situated  in  the  southern 
part  of  Phrygia,  near  the  junction  of  the 
small  rivers  Asopus  and  Carpus,  on  a 
plain  washed  at  its  edges  by  each.  It 
was  about  forty  miles  from  Ephesus,  and 
not  fa(  from  Colosse  and  Hierapolis.  In 
Uie  time  of  Strabo  it  was  a  large  dty, 
but  the  frequency  of  earthqufuces^  to 
which  this  district  has  been  always 
liable,  demolished,  long  since,  a  large 
part  of  the  city,  and  destroyed  many  of 
the  inhalHtants,  and  the  place  was  aban- 
doned, and  now  lies  in  ruins.  It  is  now 
a  deserted  place,  called  by  the  Turks 
Eski-hissar,  or  Old  Oastle.  From  its 
ruins,  which  are  numerous,  consisting 
of  the  remains  of  temples,  theatres,  ilkc., 
it  seems  to  have  been  situated  on  six  or 
seven  hills,  taking  up  a  large  space  of 
ground.  The  whole  rising  ground  on 
which  the  city  stood  is  one  vast  tumulus 
of  ruins,  abandoned  entirely  to  the  owl 
and  the  fox.  Col.  Leake  says,  "There 
are  few  ancient  sites  more  likely  than 
Laodicea  to  preserve  many  curious  re- 
mains of  antiquity  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  soil ;  its  opulence,  and  the  earth- 
quakes to  which  it  wad  subject,  render- 
ing it  probable  that  valuable  works  of 
art  were  there  buried  beneath  the  ruins 
of  the  public  and  private  edifices."  The 
neighboring  village  -contains  some  fifty 
or  sixty  people,  among  whom,  on  a  visit 
of  a  recent  traveller  there,  there  were 
but  two  nominal  Christians.  "  The  name 
of  Christianity,"  says  Emerson  (p.  101), 
"is  forgotten,  and  the  only  sounds  that 
disturb  the  silence  of  its  desertion  are 
the  tones  of  the  Muezzin,  whose  voice 
from  title  distant  village  (Eski-hissar) 
proclaims  the  ascendency  of  Mohammed* 
Laodicea  is  even  more  solitary  than 
Ephesus;  for  the  latter  has  the  prospect 
of  the  rolling  sea,  oV  of  a  whitening  sail 
to  enliven  its  decay;  while  the  former 
sits  in  widowed  loneliness,  its  walls  are 
grass-grown,  its   temples  desolate,  its 
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;a  Baitli  the  Aqwd,  *  Om 


Ttrj  name  hu  periab»d.' 
rtona  gfttJiered  on  (h«  ni 
liituios  while  Oiii  tntTcUer  was  eism- 
taingtherniDiafLaodioeL  Beretunwd 
to  Bski-hiunr,  ud  vaiud  nntil  the  Airy 
of  the  ftonn  b*d  nbtlcd,  but  Kt  »ff  on 
hi*  jowrnej  iiguB  bafore  it  had  eoCinlj 
If  »i"<  to  blew  and  (o  rain.  "  We  pn- 
fomd,"  uya  ha,  "butcolng  on,  to  ■ 
&rthar  dala;  in  tb»t  medaacholj  iiwt, 
irben  •rerrthing  «hi>p<Ted  deaolaiiDD, 
ud  when  ths  verj  wiiid  that  iiwept  im- 


faitbful  ADd  true  VituMi,  the  be- 
ginning of  the  creation  of  God : 


petaonri;  Ihroagh  the  vailej,  *i»nd*d 
like  the  ItHidiBh  taugb  of  tima  eialUog 
mtr  (he  dettmotioci  of  man  and  hij 
proodertn»num«Dl«."  See  Prof.  Staan, 
T0Lii.pp.44,**;  Kitlo'.Ency.;  SmlUi't 
iovmtj  to  ths  Seren  ChnrohM,  ISIlj 
Leake,  AnindeU,  Haitle;,  McParbuie, 
Pocoko,  ±f. 

The  following  cot,  from  UoFailue'i 
"6eveo  AjHKiljpUa  Chnrrbee,"  wlO 
fbrciah  s  repreientation  of  tli*  mini  of 
Laodloei. 


ucranjfVinie.     SeeNolesoo 

eh.  L  SO.  f  nai  thingi  iaith  Iht 
Ame*.  Iteferring,  aa  is  the  caio  in- 
CTcry  epistle,  to  Bome  attribute  of  the 
ipeaker  adapted  to  improea  their  minds,. 
M  to  gi»e  peealiar  ' 


Laodlce 


B  »y  « 


dcnlar  chur 


I  ebaracteriied  b^  lake- 
e,  and  Uie  refsreoDe  to  the  fact 
that  be  who  wu  about  to  address'  them 
wat  the  "Amen" — that  U,  was  otatso- 
lerdad  by  the  linple  eunestneu  md 
lineeri^  denoted  by  that  word  —  was 
misautly  Bttcd  to  make  ao  impreasion 
an  Um  nlnda  of  nch  a  people.    The 


word  amen  means  trui,  certain,  foM- 
ful;  end,  aa  Deed  here,  it  means  that 
he  to  whom  it  la  applied  ia  eminsntty 
tme  and  Utbfhl.  What  he  aiBrma  k 
tme;  what  he  prmniaes  or  threatena  ia 
certain,  nimself  ebarsotAriied  by  nn- 
ctrity  and  troth  (Botes  an  2  Cor.  I.  «), 
he  can  look  with  approbatieQ  only  Ml 
Itie  same  thing  In  others ;  aad  heoee  he 
lookuwitli  dlspleaanre  oD  (he  tukewarm- 
ness  wfaiirh,  from  lt£  very  natDre,  alwi^ 
acproximntes  InalneeH^.  Hia  wsc  an 
atcribate,  therefore,  erery  way  •f>pM- 
priBta  to  be  ref^ed  to  in  ad*«adaf  % 
fokewanD  ebeidi.  f  He  /ailAfMl  and 
Intc  Winrti.    TUi  it  pt«l«t(ia|:  tk* 
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15  I  know  thy  works,  that  thou 


« IK- 18. 21. 


idea  implied  in  the  word  amen  in  a  more 
eomplete  form,  but  fittbstaotiaUy  the 
game  thing  is  referred,  to.  He  is  a  wit- 
ness for  God  Itnd  his  truth,  and  he  can 
approve  of  nothing  which  the  God  of 
truth  would  not  approve.  See  Kotes  on 
di.  L  5.  f  The  beginning  of  the  creation 
of  God,  This  expression  is  a  very  im- 
portant one  in  regard  to  the  rank  and 
dignity  of  the  Saviour,  and,  like  all  si- 
mUar  expressions  respecting  him,  its 
meaning  has  ;been  much  ^controverted. 
Comp.  Notes  on  Col.  i.  15.  The  phrase 
here  used  •  is  susceptible,  properly,  of 
only  one  of  the  following  significations, 
vis. :  either  (a)  that  he  w^s  the  beginning 
of  the  creation  in  the  sense  that  he 
caused  the  universe  to  begin  to  exist, 
that  is^  that  he  was  the  author  of  all 
jthings ;  or  (b)  that  he  wa&  the  ^rst  cre- 
ated being ;  or  (c)  that  he  holds  the  pri- 
macy over  all,  and  is  at  the  head  of  the 
universe.  It.is  not  necessary  to  exam- 
ine any  othisr  proposed  interpretations, 
for  the  only  other  senses  supposed  ta  be 
conveyed  by  the  words,  that  he  is  the 
beginning  of  the  ^creation  in  the  sense 
that  he  rose  froin^  the  dead  as  the  first- 
.fruits  of  them  that  sleep,  or  that  he  is 
the  head  of  the  spiritual  creation  of  God, 
are  so  foreign  to  the  natural  meaning  of 
the  words  as  to  need  no  special  refujba- 
tipn.  As  to  the  three  significations  sug- 
gested above,  it  may  be  ob^eiVed,  tbat 
the^rsf  one— that  he  is  the  author  of 
the  creation,  and  in  that  sense  the  be- 

S  inning,  though  expressing  a  scriptural 
octrine  (John  i.  3  ,*  £ph.  iii.  9 ;  Col.  i. 
16),  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  proper^ 
meaning  of  the  word  here  used — Apx^' 
The  w^  properly  refers  to  the  com- 
mencement of  a  thing,  not  its  authorehip, 
and  denotes  properly  primacy  in  time, 
and  piracy  in  rank,  but  not  primacy 
in  the  sense  of  causing  anything  to  ex- 
ists The  .two  ideas  which  run  tiirough 
the  word  as  it  is  used  in  thOx  New  Testa- 
ment %re  those  just  suggested.  For  the 
former — ^primacy  in  re^gard  to  time — ^that 
is  properly  the  commencement  of  a  thing, 
SCQ  the  following  passages  where  the 
word  oocnrs,  Matt.  xix.  4,  8,  xxiv.  6, 21 ; 
Hark  L  1,  z.,6,  xiU.  8, 19;  Luke  L  2'; 
•John  ii  1,  2,  ii.  11,  vi,  $4^ym.  26,  U,  xv. 
17,  xvi  4;  Acts  xi  15,- 1  John  L  1,  U.  7, 
18, 14  24  iii.  8, 11;  2  John  6,  6.  for 
the  latter  signifleaUon;  primacy  of  rank; 


art  neither  coid  lior  hot:  I  would 
*  thou  wert. cold  lOr hot, 

or  authority,  see  the  following  places* 
Luke  xii.  11,  xx.  20 ;  Rom.  vilL  38 ;  1 
Cor.  XV.  24;  Eph.  i.  21,  in.  10,  vL  12; 
Col.  i.  16, 18,  iL  10, 15;  Tit  iii.  1.  The 
word  is  not,  therefore,  found  in  the  sense 
of  authorship,  as  denoting  that  one  is 
the  beginning  of  anything  in  the  sense 
that  he  caused  it  to  have  an  .existence. 
As  to  the  secKmd  Qf  the  signification  sug- 
gested, that  it  means  th'at^  he  was  the 
j^rst  created  beiiw,  it  may  be  obseWed 

(a)  that  this  is  not  a  necessary  significa- 
tion of  the  phrase,  since  no  one  can  show 
that  this  is  the  only  proper  meaning 
which  could  be  given  to  the  words,  and 
therefore  the  phrase  cannot  be  adduced 
to  prove  that  he  is  himself  a  created 
being.  If  it  were  demonstrated  from 
other  sources  that  Christ  WM,  in  fact,  a 
created  being,  and  the  first  that  God  had 
made,  it  cannot  be  defied  that  this 
language  would  appropriately  escpirese 
that  £EU$t.  But  it  cannot  be  made  out 
from  the  mere  use  of  Uie  limgnage  here ; 
and  as  the  language  ii  susceptible  of 
other  interpretations,  it  cannot  be  em- 
ployed to  prove  that  Christ  is  a  created 
being,  (b)  Such  an  interpretation  would 
he  at  variance  with  all  those  passkges 
which  speak  of  him  ^  uncreated  and 
eternal;  which  ascribe  divine  attributes 
to  him ;  which  speak  of  him.  as  himself 
the  Creatdr  of  all  things.  Comp.  John 
i  1-5;  Col.  i.  16;  Heb.  L  2,  6,  8, 10-12. 
The  third  signification,  therefore,  re- 
mains, &at  he  is  "  the  beginning  of  the 
creation  of  God,"  in  the  sense  t^at  he  is 
the  head  or  prince  of  the  creation;  thi|fc 
is^that  he  presides  over  it  so  far  as  the 
purposes  of  redemption  are  to  be  accom- 
plished, and  so  far  as  is  necessary  for 
those  piirposes.  This  is  (a)  in  accord- 
,ance  with  the.  meaning  of  the  word, 
Luke  xii.  11,  xx,  20,  et  al,  fit  supra,  and 

(b)  in  accordanee  with  the  un^orm  ^tate- 
jnents  respecting  the  Redeenier,  that 
^'all  power  is  given  unto  him  in  heavep 
and  in  earth"  (Matt  xxvUi.  18);  that 
God  has  "given  him  powjsr  over  aU 
flesh"  (John  xvii.  2);  that  all  things  are 
"put  under  his  feet"  (Heb.  ii.  8;  1  Cor. 
XV.  27);  that  he  is  exalted  over  all 
things,  Eph.  1, 20*22.  Having  this  rank, 
it  was  proper  that  he  should  speak  with 
9.uthority  to  the  churcli  at  Xiaodicea. 

15.  I  know  thy  works,  KotM,  ch.  ii,  2. 
f  That  thou  art  neither  eoldno^  h^t.  The 
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word  eoid  here  would  seem  \o  denote  the 
•late  where  there  was  no  pretension  to 
religion ;  where  every  thing  Was  utterly 
lifeless  and  dead.  The  language  is  ob^ 
Tionsly  figuratiTe,  but  it  is  sneh  as  is 
often  employed,  when  we  speak  of  one 
as  being  coid  towards  another,  as  having 
a  cold  or  icy  heart,  Ae.  The  word  hot 
would  denote,  of  eotTrse,  the  opposite- 
warm  and  sealous  in  their  love  and  ser- 
Ti<^  The  very  words  that  we  are  con- 
strained to  use  when  speaking  on  tiiis 
SBbject— such  words  as  ardent  ^i.  e.  hot, 
or  htimfng) ;  fervid  (i.  e.  very  hot,  burn- 
ing, boiUng),  show  how  necessary  it  is 
to  usersuen  words,  and  how  common  it 
is.  The  state  indicated  here,  therefore, 
would  be  that  in  which  there  was  a  pro- 
fession ef  religion,  but  no  warm-heiurted 
piety;  in  whidi  ^re  was  not,  on  the 
one  hand,  open  and  honest  opposition 
to  him,  and,  on  the  other,  such  warm- 
hearted and  honest  love  «s  he  had  a 
ligbi  to  look  for  among  his  professed 
friends ;  in  which  thwe  was  a«  profession 
of  that  religion  whiclroif^(^to  warm  the 
heart  with  love,  and  fill  the  soul  with 
seal  in  the  eause  of  the  Redeemer }  but 
where  the  only  result,  in  fact,-  was  dead- 
ness  and  indifference  to  him  and  his 
cause.  Among  tiiose  who  made  no  pro- 
fession, he  had  reason  to  expect  noUiing 
bui  coldness ;  among  those  who  made  a 
profession,  he  had  a  right  to  expect  the 
glow  of  a  warm  affection,  but  he  found 
aothiiig  but  indifference.  %  I  would  thou 
wert  cold  or  hot.  That  is,  I  would  prefer 
e»tf  er  of  those  states  to  tha(t  which  now 
exists.  Any  thing  better  than  this  con- 
dition, where  love  is  professed,  but  where 
it  does  not  exist ;  where  vows  have  been 
assumed  which  are  not  fulfilled.  Why 
he  would  prefer  that  they  should  be 
"  hot,"  is  clear  enough  |  but  why  would 
be  prefer  a  state  of  utter  coldness  —  a 
state  where  there  Was  no  profession  of 
real  love  ?  To  this  question  the  follow- 
ing answers  may  be  given : — (1)  Such  a 
state  of  open  and. professed  toldnoss  or 
indifference  is  more  honett.  There  is  no 
diegniffe  ^  no  concealment ;  no  pretence. 
We  know  where  one  in  this  state  "may 
be  found ;"  w«  know  with  whom  we  are 
dealing ;  we  know  what  to  expect.  '  Sad 
as  the  state  is,  it  is  at  least  honest; '  and 
we  are  so  made,  that  we  i^l  prefer  such 
a  obaracter  to  one  where  professions  are 
made  which  are  never  to  be  realiied — to 
a  alMte  of  iniineenty  tad  hypoerisy.  (2) 


Such  «  state  is  mora  konoraiUe,  H  is 
a  more  elevated  condition  of  mind,  aad 
marks  a  higher  character.  Of  a  man 
who  is  false  to  his  engagements;  who 
makes  professions  and  promises  never 
to  be  realized,  we  can  make  nothing. 
There  is  essential  meanness  in  such  a 
diaracter,  and  there  is.  nothing  in  it 
which  we  can  respect.  Bu,t»  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  man  who  is  openly  aad 
avowedly  opposed  to  any  thing;  who 
takes  his  stand,  and  is  earnest  and  seal- 
-ous  in  his  course,  though  it  be  wrong, 
there  are  traits  whick  may  be,  under 
a  better  direction,  elements  ef  true 
greatness  and  magnanimity.  In  the 
character  of  Saul  ef  Tarsus,  there  were 
always  the  elements  of  tfue  greatness; 
in  that  of  JudaS  Iscariot,  there  were 
never.  The  one  was  capable  of  beooming 
one  of  the  noblest  men  that  has  ever 
lived  on  the  earth ;  the  other,  even  un- 
der the  personal  teaching-  of  the  Be- 
deemer  for  years,  was  nothing  but  a 
traitor  —  a  man  of*  essential  meanness. 
(3)  There  is  more  hope  of  conversioii 
uid  salvation  in  such  a  case.  There 
could  always  have  been  a  ground  of 
hope  that  Saul  would  be  converted  and 
saved,  even  when  '^breathing  out  threat- 
ening and  slaughter;"  of  Judas,  when 
numbered  among  the  professed  disciples 
of  the  Saviour,  &ere  was  no  hope.  The 
most  hopeless  of  all  persons^  in  regard 
to  saltation,  are  those  who  are  ihembcrs 
of  the  church  without  aAy  true  religion ; 
who  have  made  a  profession  without  any 
evidence  of  personal  piety ;  who  are 
content  with  a  name  to  live.  This  is 
so,  because  (a)  The  essential  character 
of  any  one  who  will  allow  himself  to  do 
thie,  is  eminently  unfavorable  to  true 
religion.  There  is  a  lackof  that  thorough 
honesty  and  sinoerity  which  is  so  neces- 
sary for  true  conyersion  to  Q^od.  He 
who  is  content  to  profess  to  be  what  he 
really  is  not,  is  not  &  man  on  whom  the 
truths  ofChristianity  are  likely  to  make 
an  impression.  (6)  Such  a  man  never 
ai^plies  the  truth  to  himself.  Truth  that 
is  addressed  ^to  impenitent  sinners,,  he 
does  not  apply  to  hmiself,  of  course,  lor 
he  does  not  rank  himself  in  that  class 
of  persons.  Truths  addi^essf  d  to  hypo- 
crites, he  will  not  apply  to  himself,  for 
no  one,  however  insincere  and  hollow 
he  may  be,  chooses  •  to  act  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  he  is  himself  a  hypocrite, 
or  so  as  to  leave  others  to  suppose  that 
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16  So  then  beoMite  thou  art  luke- 
warm, and  neither  oold  n^r  hot,  I 
Hill  spue  thee  oat  (^  my  mouth. 


be  regards  hinuetf  as  •uoh.  The  means 
of  c^raee  adapted  to  aave  a  tinner,  as 
each,  he  will  not  use,  for  he  is  in  the 
ehnroh,  and  chooses  to  regard  himself 
as  safe.  Sffbrts  made  to  redaim  him 
he  will  resist,  for  he  will  regard  it  as 
proof  of  a  meddlesome  spirit,  and  an  on- 
charitable  judging  in  other8,-if  they  con- 
sider him  to  be  any  thing  dif  erent  firom 
what  he  professes  to  be.  What  right 
hare  they  to'  go  back  of  his  profession, 
and  assume  that  he  is  insincere  ?  As  a 
oonsequenoe,  tibere  are  probably  fewer 
persons  by  far  oonTerted  of  those  who 
oome  into  the  church  without  any  reli- 
gion, than  of  any  other  class  of  persons 
of  similar  number,  imd  the  most  hopdess 
of  all  oonditiona,  in  respect  to  conversion 
and  salvation,  is  when  one  eators  the 
church  deceived,  (e)  It  rni^  be  pror 
temed  that,  for  these  reasons,  Ood  him- 
self win  make  less  direct  effort  to  con- 
vert and  save  such  persons.  As  there 
are*  fewer  appe^  tlmt  can  be  brought 
to  bear  on  them ;  as  there  is  less  in  their 
eharaeter  thaJt  is  noble  and  that  can  be 
depended  on  in  promoting  the  salvation 
«Kf  a  soul ;  and  as  there  is  special  guilt 
hi  hypociiay,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
€h>d  will  more  fireqnently  leave  such 
persons  to  their  chosen  course,  than  he 
will  those  who  make  no  professions  of 
religion.  Oomp.  Ps.  cix.  17,  18;  Jer. 
▼It  16;  xL  14;  ziv.  11;  Isa.  L  15 ;  Hos. 
iv.  17, 

16. .  So  -then  hwatue  thou  art  lukewann 
—- /  icill  tpue  thee  oitt  of  my  mouth.  Re- 
ferring, perhaps,  to  the  weU-known  fact 
that  topid  wator  tends  to  produce  sick- 
ness a^  the  stomach  and  an  inclination 
to  vomit.  The  image  is  intensely  strong, 
and  denotei  deep  disgust  and  loathing 
at  the  indifference  which  prevailed  in 
the  church  at  Laodicea.  The  idea  is, 
that  they  vrifAd  be  utterly  r^iected  and 
east  off  as  a  churclv:  -^a  threatening  of 
which  there  has  been  an^abuoidant  M- 
fllment  in  sUbse(|uent  thnes.  It  may 
be  remai^ned,  also,  that  what  was  tlireat- 
ened  to  that  church  may  be  expected  to 
occur  to  all  churches,  if  they  are  in  the 
same  condition,  and  that  all  professing 
Ohristiana,  and  <3hTist.ian  eix^ohes,  that 


17  Because  thou  sayeet,  I  *  am 
ridi,   aud  increased  with  goodflt 


a  Hoe.  12. 8. 


are  lukewarm,  have. special  reason  to 
dread  the  indignation  of  the  Saviour. 

17«.  BeeauM  thou  taifeet,  I  ctm  rich* 
So  fhr  as  the  language  here  is  concerned, 
this  may  refer  either  to  riches  literally, 
or  to  spiritual  riches ;  that  is,  to  a  boast 
ef  having  reUgion  enough.  Prof.  Stuart 
supposes  thai  it  refers  to  the  former,  and 
so  do  Wetstein,-  Yitriaga,  and  othera. 
Doddridge,  Bosenmiilljer,  and  others,  un- 
derstand it  in  the  latter  sense.  There  is 
no  djBubt^that  there  was  much  wealtii  in 
Laodicea,  and  that^  as  a  people,  they 
■prided  themselves. on  their  riobes.^  See 
the  authorities  in  Wetstein,  on  CoL  iL  1, 
and  Vitringa,  p.  160.  It  is  not  easy  to 
determine  tehteh  is  the  true  sense ;  but 
may  it  not  have  been  that  there  was  an 
allusion  to  both,  and  that,  in  ««ery  re- 
tpeetf  they  boasted  that  they  hiui  enough^ 
May  it  not  have  been  so  much  the  cha- 
.raoteristic  of  that  people  to  boast  of  their 
wealth,  that  thepjr  oairied  the  spirit  into 
eyery  thing,,  ana  manifested  it  even  in 
regard  to  religion  ?  Is  it  not  true,  that 
they  who  have  much  of  this  world's 
goods,  when  they  make  a  profession  of 
religion,  are  very  apt  to  suppose  that 
they  are  well  off  in  every  thii^f  and  to 
feel  self-eomplaoent  and  happy?  And 
is  not  the  possession  of  much  wealth  by 
an  individual  Christian,  or  a  Christian 
church,  likely  to  produce  just  theluke- 
warmness  which  it  is  said  existed,  in  the 
church  at  Laodicea  ?  If  we  thus  under- 
stend  it,  there  n^l  be  an  accordance 
with  the  well-known  fact  tiiat  Laodicea 
was  distinguished  for  its  riches,  and,  at 
the  samei  time,  with  .another  fact,  so 
common  as  to  be  almost  universal,  that 
the  possession  of  great  wealth  tends  to 
miske  a  professed  Christian  self-compla- 
cent and  satisfied  in  every  respect;  to 
make  him  feel  that,  although  he  may 
not  have  much  religion,  yet  he  is  on  the 
whole  well  off;  and  to  produce,  in  reli- 
gion^  a  stete  of  just  such  lukewarmness 
as  the  Saviour  here  says  wae  loathsome 
and  odious,  %  And  inert aeed  vUh  goode, 
— w€ir\^ifVKa,  **  I  am  enriched."  This  is 
only  a  more  emphatic  and  intensive  way 
of  saying  the  same  thing.  It  has  no 
reference  to  the  kind  ai  riohes  lefwred 
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and  have  need  of  nothing;    and 
knoirest  not  that  thou  art  wretched, 

tOf  bat  merely  denotes  the  confident 
manner  in  which  they  a^med  that  they 
were  rich.     %  And  have  need  of  nothing* 
Still  an  emphatic  and  intensive  way  of 
saying  that  they  were  rich.    In  alf  re- 
spects, their  wants  were  satisfied ;  they 
had  enough  of  erery  thing.    They  felt, 
therefore,  no  Btimnlns  to  effort ;  they  sat 
down  in  contentment^  self-complacency, 
and  indifference.    Xt  is  almoist  unavoid- 
able  that  those  who  are  rich  in  this 
world's  goods  should  feel  that  they  have 
need  of  nothing.   There  is  no  more  com- 
mon illosion  among  men  than  the  feel- 
ing that  if  one  has  wealth,  he  has  every 
thing ;  that  there  is  no  want  of  his  na- 
ture which  cannot  be  satisfied  with  that ; 
and  that  he  may  now  sit  down  in  con- 
tentment and  ease.    Hence  the  almost 
universal  desire  to  he  rich;  hence  the 
common  feeling  among  those  who  arc 
rich  that  there  is  no  occasion  £ot  solici- 
tude or  care  for  any  thing  else.    Comp. 
Luke  zii.  19.  f  And  knoweet  not.  There 
is  no  jnfit  impression  in  regard  to  the 
real  porerty  and  wretchedness  of  your 
eondition.     f  That  thou   art  teretched. 
The  word  ioretched  we  now  use  to  de- 
note the  actoal  consciousness  of  being 
miserable,  as  applicable  to  one  who  is 
sunk  into  deep  aistress  or  affliction.  The 
word  here,  iiowever,  refers  rather  to  the 
eondition  itself  than  to  the  consciousness 
of  that  condition,  for  it  is  said  th&t  they 
did  not  know  it.    Their  state  was,  in 
fikct,  a  miserable  state,  and  was  fitted  to 
produce  actoal  distress  if  they  had  had 
any  Just  sense  of  it^^though  they  thought 
that  it  was  otherwise.    ^And  miserable. 
This  word  has,  with  us  now,  a  similar 
aigmfication ;  but  the  term  here  used — 
IXtttvbi  —  rather  means  a  pitiable  state 
than  one  actually  /elf  to  be  so.     The 
meanini;  is,  that  their  condition  was  one 
that  was  fitted  to  excite  pity  or  compae- 
•ion;  not  that  they  were  actually  mise- 
rable.    Comp.  Nojbes  on  1  Cor.  zv.  19. 
^  And  poor.    Notwithstanding  all  their 
boast  of  having  enough.     They  really 
had   not  that  which  was  necessary  to 
meet  the  actual  wants  of  their, nature, 
and,  therefore,  they  were  poor.    Their 
worldly  property  could   not  meet  the 
wants  of  their  souls ;  and,  with  all  their 
pretensions  to  piety,  they  had  not  reli- 
poa  enough  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
11  • 


and  miserable,  and  poor»  and  blind, 
and  naked : 

their  nature  whsn  calamities  should 
come,  or  when  death  should  approach ; 
and  they  were,  therefore,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term,  jK>or.  %And  blind. 
That  is,  in  a  spiritual  respect.  They 
did  not  see  the  reality  of  their  condition  ; 
they  had  no  just  views  of  themselves, 
of  the  character  of  Qod,  of  the  way  of 
salvation.  This  seems  to  be  said  in 
connection  with  the  boast  which  they 
made  in  their  own  minds — ^that  they  had 
^very  thing;  that  tiiey  wanted  noUiing. 
QQe  of  the  great  hlessings  of  life  is  clear- 
ness of  vision,  and  their  boast  that  they 
had  every  thing  must  have  included 
that;  but  the  speaker  here  says  that 
they  lacked  that  indispensable  thing  to 
completeness  of  character  and  to  ftdl 
enjoyment  With  all  their  boasting,  they 
were  actually  blind, — and  how  comd  one 
who  was  ih  that  statQ  sav  that  he  **  had 
need  of  nothing  ?"  f  And  naked.  Of 
course,  ^epiritually.  Salvation  is  often 
represented  as  a  garment  (Matt  zxiL 
11,  12  J  Rev.  vi.  11;  vii.  9,  18,  14),  and 
the  declaration  here  is  equivalent  to  say- 
ing that  they  had  no  religion.  They 
heA  nothing  to  cover  the  nakedness  of 
the  soul,  and  in  respect  to  the  real 
wants  of  their  nature  they  were  like 
one  who  had  no  clothing  in  reference  to 
cold,  and  hea^  and  storms,  and  to  the 
shame  of  nakedness.  How  could  such 
an  one  be  regarded  as  rich  7  —  We  may 
learn  from  this  instructive  verse,  (1) 
That  men  m^  think  themselves  t6  be 
rich,  and  yet,  in  fact,  be,  miserably  poor. 
They  may  have  the  wealth  of  this  world 
in  abundance,  and  yet  have  nothing^that 
really  will  meet  their  wants  in  disap- 
pointment, bereavement,  sicknees,  death ; 
the  wants  of  the  never-dying  soul;  tbeij? 
wants  in  eternity.  What  had  the  "rich 
fool,"  as  he  is  commonly  tormeiL  in  the 
parable,  when  he  came  to  die?  Luke 
xU.  16,  jeq,  Wha* had  "Dives,"  as  he 
is  commonly  termed,  to  meet  the  wants 
of  his  nature  when  he.  went  down  to 
hell  ?  Luke  zvi.  19,  seq.  (2)  Men  may 
have  much  property,  and  think  that  they 
have  all  they  want}  and  yet  be  wretched. 
In  the  sense  that  their  eondition  is  a 
wretched  condition,  this  U  always  true ; 
and  in  the  sense  that  they  arei$onsciousiy 
wretdied>  this  may  be  and  olten  is  true 
also*  (3)  Men  may  have  great  property^ 
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18  I  eovnsel  thee  to  bay  *  df  me  i  that  the  shame  of  thy  nakedness  * 
gold  tried  in  the  fire,  that  thou  do  not  appear;  and  anoint  thine 
mayest  be  rich;  and  white  raiment, 
that  thou  majest  be  clothed,  and 


« Ii.  65. 1. 


and  yet  be  n^erabU,  This  is  trne^ip 
the  tense  that  their  condition  is  a  piti- 
able one,  and  in  tlie  sense  that  they  are 
actually  unha§^tf.  There  is  no  more 
pitiable  condition  than  that  where  one 
has  ^eat  property,  and  is  self-oompla- 
oent  tmd  proud,  and  ,who  has  nevertite- 
less  no  God,  no  Saviour,,  no  hope  .of 
hearen,  and  who  perhaps  that  very  day 
may  ''lift  up  his  eyes  in  hell,  being  in 
torments  '/*  and,  it  need  not  be  added,  that 
there  is  no  greater  actual  tnitery  in  this 
world  than  that  which  sometimes  finds 
its  way  into  the  palaces  of  the  rich.  He 
greatly  errs,  who  Uiinks  that  misery  is 
confined  to  the  cottages  of  the  poor. 
(4)  Men  may  be  rich,  and  think  they 
have  all  that  they  wiint,  and  yet  be 
blind  to  their  condition.  They  really 
have  no  distinct  yision  of  any  thing. 
They  have,  no  just  views  of  God,  of 
themselves,  of  their  duty,  of  this  world, 
or  of  the  next.  In  most  important  re- 
spects, they  are  in  a  worse  condition 
than  the  inmates  of  an  asylum  for  the 
blind,  for  they  may  have  dear  views 
of  God  and  of  heaven.  Mental  darkness 
is. a  greater  calamity  than  the  loss  of 
natural  vision;  and  there  is  many  an 
one  who  is  surrounded  by  all  that  afflu- 
ence can  give,  who  never  yet  had  one 
correct  view  of  his  own  charactw,  of  his 
dod^  or  of  the  reality  of  his  condition, 
and  whose  condition  might  haye  been 
far  better  if  he  had  actually  beeu  bom 
blind.  (S)  There  may  be  gorgeous  robes 
of  adorning,  and  yet  real  nakedness. 
WiUi  all^hedecorationfl  that  wealth  can 
impart,  there  may  be  a  nakedness  of  the 
soul  as  real  as  that  of  the  body  would  be 
if^  without  a  rag  to  cover  it,  it  were 
•zpoeed  to  cold,  and  storm,  and  sh^me. 
The  poul,  destitute  of  the  robes  of.salva- 
tion,  is  in  a  worse  condition  than  the 
body  without  raiment :— for,  how  can  it 
bear  the  storms  of  wrath  that  shall  beat 
upon  it  forever/  and'  the  shame  of  its 
exposure  in  the  last  dread  day  7    ' 

18.  /cot{ii«e^  $h€0  to  buy  of  m«  gold 
tried  tp  the  fire.  Pure  gold ;  such  as 
has  been  sulogected  to  the  action  6f  hea^ 
to  >urify  It  from  drofs.    See  Votes  on 


eyes  with  eye-salye,  that  thou  may- 
esu  see. 


»  e.  le.  u. 


1  Peter  i.  7.  Gold  here  is  emblematio 
of  religion  —  as  being  the  most  precious 
of  the  metals,  and  Uie  most  vidued  by 
men.  They  profeqlsed  to  be  rich,  but* 
were  not;  and  he  counsels  them4o  ob- 
tain from  him  that  which  would  make 
them  truly  rich,  f  Thai  thou  mayeet  be 
rick.  In  the  true  and  proper  sense  of 
the  word.  With  true  religion;  with, 
the  favor  and  friendship  of  the  Re- 
deemer, they  would  have  all  that  they 
really  needed,  and  would  never  be  in 
want.  %  Ana  white  raimenL  The  em- 
blem of  purity  and  salvation.  Bee  Notes 
on  ver.  4.  This  is  said  in  reference  to 
the  fact  (ver.  17)  that  they  wete  then 
flaked.  %  That  thou  mayeet  be  clothtdm 
With  the  garments  of  si^vation.  This 
refers,  also,  to  true  religion,!  meaning 
that  that  which  the  Redeemer  furnishes 
will  answer  the  same  purpose  in  respeet 
to  the  soul  which  clothing  does  in  refer-, 
ence  to  the  body.  Of  course,  it  cannot 
be  understood  literally,  nor  should  the 
language  be  pressed  too  closely,  as  if 
there  was  too  strict  a  resemblance. 
f  And  that  the  thami  of  thy  nahednete 
do  not  appear.  We  clothe  the  body  at 
well  for  decency  as  for  protection  against 
cold,  and  storm,  and  heat.  The  soul  is  to 
be  clothed  that  .the  ''shame"  of  its  sin- 
fulness may  not  be  exhibited,  and  tiiat 
it  may  not.  be  offensive  and  repellant  in 
the  sight.  V  And  anoint  thine  eyes  tcith 
eye-ealv^.  In  allusion  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  blind,  ver.  17.  The  word  eye- 
ealte-^KoXXoHpiov,  occurs  nowhere  else  in 
the  New  Testament.  Jt  is  a  diminntire 
from  KoXM^ — coUyra,  a  coarse  bread  or 
cake,  knd  means  properly  a  small  cake 
or  cracknel.  It  is  applied  to  eye-salve 
as  resembling  such  a  cake,  and  refers  to 
a  medicament  prepared  for  sore  or  weak 
eyes.  It  was  compounded  of  various 
substances  supposed  to  have  a  h^saling 
quality.  See  Wetstein  «ti  loc.  The  re- 
ference here  is  to  a  spiritual  healing,—- 
meaning  that,  in  respect  to  their  spiri- 
thal  vision,  what  he  would  furnish  would 
pr6dyce  the  same  effect  as  the  coUyrium 
or  eye-84lve  would  in  diseased  eyes. 
The  idea  is^  thstt  the  grace  of  the  gospel 
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19  As  *  many  as  I  lore,  I  rebuke 
and  chasten:  w  zealous  therefore, 
and  repent 

20  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door; 

a  He.  12.  5,  0. 


enables  men  who  were  l>efore  blind  to 
see  clearly  the  ohaiUcter  of  God,  the 
beaaty  of  the  way  of  salvation^  the 
loveliness  of  the  person  and  of  work  of 
Christy  &c.    See  Notes  on  £ph.  i.  18. 

19.  Ag  many  as  Ilovej  1  rebuke  and 
(kasten.     Of  course,  only  on  the  snppo- 
rition  that  they  deserve  it.     The  mean- 
ing IB,  that  it  is  a  proof  of  love  on  his 
party  ii  his  professed  friends  go  astray^ 
to  recall  them  by  admonitions  and  by 
trials.     So  a  father  calls  back  his  chil- 
dren who  are  disobedient^  and  there  is 
no  higher  propf  of  his  love  than  when, 
with  great  pain  to  himself,  he  adminis- 
ters such  ohastisement  as  shall  save  his 
chUd.    See  the  sentiment  here  expressed 
folly  explained  in  the  Notes  on  Heb. 
xiL  6,  seq.     The  language  is  taken  from 
ProT.  iiL  12.     \^  mealout,  therefore, 
and    repent,      dq    earnest,    strenuous, 
ardent  in  your  purpose  to  ejxercise  true 
repentance,  and  to  txCtn  from  (the  error 
of  yoor  ways.     Lose  no  time  ,*  i^are  no 
labor,  that  you  may  obtain  /such  a  state 
of  mind  that  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to 
bring  upon  you  the  severe  discipline 
which  afways  comes  on  those  who  con- 
tinue lukewarm  in  religion. — The  truth 
taught  here  ia,  that  when  the  professed 
followers  of  Christ  have  become  luke- 
warm in  his  service,  they  should!  lose  no 
time  in  retoming  to  him^  and  seeking 
his  favor  again.    As  sure  as  he  has  cuay 
true  loTO  for  them,  if  this  is  not  done, 
he  will  bring  upon  them   some  heavy 
ealamity,  alike  to  rebuke  them  for  their 
trtKftm,  and  to  recover  them  to  himself. 
20.  B^old  I  stand  at  the  door  <ind 
knadt.      Intimating  that,  though  they 
had  erred,  the  way  of  repentance  and 
hope  was  not  closed  against  them.     He 
was  still  willing  to  be  gracious,  though 
their  eonduct  had  been  such  as  to  be 
loathsome,  ver.  16.     To  see  the  real 
force  of  this  language,  we  must  remem-. 
ber  how  disgusting  and  offensive  their 
eondact  had  been  to  him.    And  yet  he 
was  willing,   notwithstanding  this,   to 
receive  them  to  his  favor;  nay  more, 
he  stood  and  plead  with  tfaiem^  that  he 
night  be  received  with  the  hospitality 


and  knock:  *  If '  any  man  hear  my 
Toice,  and  open  the  door,  1  will  come 
in  to  him,  and  will  sup  with  hiiB» 
and-  he  with  me. 

6  Ca.  6. 2.    Lni  12.  86.       6-Jno.  14. 28. 

— : '■■» 

that  would  be  shown  to  a  friend  or 
stranger.  The  Tan^uo^e  here  is  so  plain 
that  it  scarcely  needs  explanation.  It 
i?  taken  from  an  act  when  we  approach 
a  dwelling,  and,  by  a  well-understood 
sign — knocking — announce  our  presence, 
and  ask  for  admission,  llie  act  of 
knocking  implies  two  things:  (a)  that 
we  desire  admittance ;  and  (ft)  that  we 
recognize  the  right  of  him  who  dwelb 
in  the  house  to  open  the  door  to  us  or 
not  as  he  shall  please.  We  would  not 
obtrude  upon  him ;  we  would  not  force 
his  door ;  and  if,  after  we  are  snre  that 
we  are  beard,  we  are  not  admitted,  wo 
turn  quietly  away.  Both  of  these  things 
are  implied  here  by  the  language  used 
by  the  Saviour  when  he  approaches  man 
as  represented  under  the  image  of 
knocking  at  the  door : — that  he  desires 
to  be  admitted  to  our  friendship;  and 
that,  he  recognizes  our  freedom  in  the 
matter.  He  does  not  obtrude 'himself 
upon  us,  nor  does  he  employ  force  to 
find  admission  to  tb  e  heart.  If  admitted, 
he  comes  and  dwells  with  us ;  If  reject- 
ed, he  turns  quietly  away — perhaps  to 
return  and  knock  again ;  perhaps  never 
to  coine  back.  The  language  here  used, 
also,  may  be  understood  as  applicable  to 
all  persons,  and  to  all  the  metlibds  by 
which  the  Saviour  seeks  to  come  into 
the  heart  of  a  sinner.  It  would  properly 
refer  to  any  thing  which  would  announce 
his  presence r-r-his  word;  his  Spirit;  the 
solemn  events  of  his  Providence;  the 
invitations  of  his  gospel.  In  these,  and 
in  other  methods  he  comes  to  mau; 
and  the  manner  in  which,  these  invita- 
tions ought  to  be  estimated,  would  be 
seen  by  supposing  that  he  came  to  us 
personally  and  solicited  our  friendship, 
and  proposed  to  be  our  Redeemer.  It 
may  be  added  here,  that  this  expression 
proves  that  the  attempt  at  reconciliation 
begins  with  the  Saviour.  It  is  not  that 
the  sinner  goes  out  to  m^et  himi  or  to 
seek  for  him ;  it  is  that  the  Saviour  pre' 
sents  himself  at  the  door  of  the  heart  as 
if  he  were  desirous  to  enjoy  the  friend- 
j!hip  of  man.  Tbisf  is  in  accordance  with 
the  ujiiform  language  of  the  New  Testa- 
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21  To  him  that  OYdreometh  *  win 

«lJno.  6.4,6.  e.  12.11. 

menty  that  **  God  so  Ipv^d  the  world  u 
to  ma  hit  only-begotteft  Bon;"  that 
**  Christ  oame  to  »eek  and  to  say^  the 
lost;"  that  the  Saviour  says, ''  Come  unto 
me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heary- 
laden/'  Ac.  Salvation,  in  the  Soriptures, 
is  never  represented  as  originated  by  man; 
f  if  any  man  hear  my  voice,  Berhaps 
referring  to  a  custom  tbfen  prevailing, 
that  he  who  knocked  spake,  in  order  to 
let  it  be  known  who  it  was.  This  might 
be  demanded  in  the  night  (Luke  zL  5), 
Of  when  there  was  apprehension  of 
danger,  and  it  may  have  been  the  cus- 
tom when  John  wr^te.  The  language 
here,  in  aoeordance  with  the  uniform 
usage  in  the  Scriptures  (Comp.  Isa.  Iv. 
1;  John  vii.  37;  Kev.  zziL  17),  is  vaA- 
yersal,  and  proves  that  the  invitations 
of  the  gospel  are  made,  and  are  to  he 
made,  not  to  a  part  only,  but  folly  and 
freely  to  all  men;  fbr,  although  this 
originally  had  refiMrence  to  the  members 
ift  the  church  in  Laodicea,  yet  the  lan- 
guage chosen  seems  to  have  h^en  of  de- 
sign so  universal  {iiv  rig)  as  to  be  appll- 
OMle  to  every  human  being ;  and  any 
one,  of  any  age,  and  in  any  land,  would 
be  authorised  to  apply  this  to  himself, 
and,  under  the  protection  of  this  invita- 
tion to  come  to  the  Saviour,  and  to  plead 
this  promise  as  one  that  fairly  included 
himself.  It  may  be .  observed  farther, 
that  this  also  recognizes  the  freedom, of 
ntan.  It  is  submitted  to  him  whether 
he  will  hear  the  voice  of  the  Hedeemer 
or  not;  and  whether  he  will  open  the 
doof  and  admit  him  or  not.  He  speaks 
loud  enough,  and  distinctly  enough,  to 
be  heard,  but  he  does  not  force  the  door 
if  it  is  not  voluntarily  opened.  ^  And 
open  the  door.  As  one  would  when  a 
stranger  or  friend  stood  and  knocked. 
The  meaning  here  is  simply,  if  any  one 
will  admit  tne ;  that  is,  receive  me  as  a 
friend.  The  act  of  receiving  him  is 
as  voluntary  on  our  part  as  it  is  when 
we  rise  and  open  the  door  to  one  who 
knocks.  It  may  be  added  (1)  that 
this  is  an  eaey  thing.  Nothing  is  more 
easy  than  to  open  the  door  when  one 
knocks;  and  so  everywhere  in  the 
Scriptures  it  is  represented  as  an  easy 
thing,  if  the  heart  is  willing,  to  secure 
the  salvation  of  the  soul.  (2)  This  is  a 
rea»onahle  thing.    We  invite  him  who 


I  grant  to  sH^  with  me  in  my  throne, 

I  Lu.  22.  80. 

knocks  at  the  do<Mr,  to  oome  in.  Wa  al- 
ways assume,  unless  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  the  contrary,  that  he  applies  for 
peaceful  and  friendly  purposes.  We 
deem  it  the  height  of  rudeness  to  let 
one  stand  and  knock  long;  or  to  let  him 
go  away  With  no  friendly  invitation  to 
enter  our  dwelling.  Yet,  how  different 
does  the  sinner  treat  the  Saviour  I  How 
long  does  he  suffer  him  to  kxioek  at  the 
door  6f  Ills  heart,  with  no  invitation  to 
enter — no  act  or  common  civility  such 
as  that  with  which  be- would  greet  even 
a  stranger  1  And  with  how  much  cool- 
ness and  indifference  does  he  see  him 
turn  away — ^^  perhaps  to  come  back  no 
more,  and  with  no  desire  that  he  ever 
should  return  1  f  1  tDill  come  in  to  him, 
and  viU  sup  wiin  him,  and  he  with  me. 
This  is  an  image  denoting  intimacy  and 
friendship.  Supper,  with  the  ancients; 
was  the  prin.cipal  socistt  meal ;  Mid  the 
idea  here  is,  that  between  the  Saviour 
and  those  who  would  receive  him,  there 
would  be  the.  intimacy  which  subsists 
between  those  who  sit  down  to  a  friendly 
meal  together.  In  all  countries  and 
times,  to  eat  together,  to  break  bread 
together,  has  been  the  symbol  of  friend- 
ship, and  this  the  Saviour  promises  here. 
The  truths,  theit,  which  are  taught  in 
this  verse,  are  (1)  that  the  invitaUon  of 
the  gospel  is  made  to  all — **  if  any  lAan 
hear  my  voice ;"  (2)  that  the  movement 
towards  reconciliation  and  friendship  is 
originated  by  the  Savioui^-"  behold,  I 
stand  at  the  door  and  knock;"  (3)  that 
there  is  a  recognition  of  our  own  free 
agency  in  religion — ''if  any  man  will 
hear  my  voice,  and  open  the  door ;"  (4) 
the  ease  of  the  terms  of  salvation,  re- 
presented by  'f  hearihg  his  voioe,"  and 
"opening  the  door;"  and  (5)  the  bless* 
edness  of  thus  admitting  him,  arising 
from  his  friendship — "I  will  sup  with 
him,  and  hs  with  me."  What  friend 
can  man  have  wha  would  confer  so 
many  benefits  on  him  as  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  ?  Who  is  there  that  he  should 
so  gladly  welcome  to  his  bosom  f 

21.  To  him  that  overcometh.  -  See 
Notes  on  cb.  ii.  7.  f  fVill  I  grant  to 
sit  ioith  me  in  my  throne.  That  is,  they 
will  share  his  honors  and  his  triumphs. 
See  Notes  ch.  ii.  26,  27 ;  comp.  Notes  on 
Bom.  yiii  17.    ^  Even  as  I  ysho  09sr* 
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eyen  as  I  also  oyercame,  *  and  am 
set  down  with  my  Father  in  fiis 
throne. 

c  Jno.  16.  88. 

eame.  As  I  gained  a  Tiotory  oyer  the 
world,  and  over  the  power  of  the 
Tempter.  As  the  reward  of  this,  he  is 
exalted  to  the  throne  of  the  nnirerse 
(Phil.  fi.  6-11),  and  in  these  honors 
achiered-  hj  their  great  and  -glorious 
Head,  all^  the  redeemed  wili  share. 
%  And  am  set  down  vith  my  Father  in 
hi*  thranei,  Comp.  Notes  on  PhiT.  ii. 
6^11.  That  is,  he  has  dominion.  OTer 
the  nni verse.  All  things  are  put  under 
his  feet,  and  in  the  strictest  nnison,  and 
with  perfect  harmony,  he  is  united  with 
the  Father  in  administering  the  ftfiUrs 
of  all  worlds;  The  dominion  of  the 
Father  ie  that  of  the  Son  ,*  that  of  the 
Son  is  that  of  the  Father — for  they  are 
one.  See  Notes  on  John  ▼.  19 ;  comp. 
Notes  on  Eph.  i.  20-22;  1  Cor.  zv. 
24-28. 

22.  He  that  hath  an  ear,  Ac,     See 
Notes  oa  ch.  ii.  7. 

This  closes  the  epistolary  part  of  this 
book,  and  the  '^Tisions"  propei^y  oom- 
mtnee  with  the  next  chapter.  Two 
remarks  may  be  made  in  the  oonclnsion 
of  this  exposition.  <1)  The  first  relates 
to  the  truthfulness  of  tb^  predictions  in 
theee  epistles.  As  an  illastra<aon  of  that 
trathfulness,  and  of  the  present  cor- 
respondenee  of  the  condition  of  those 
diurch«s  with  what  the  Sayionr  said  to 
John  they  would  be,  the  following 
striking  passage  may  be  introduced 
from  iir.  Gibbon.  It  occurs  in  his  de- 
seription  of  the  oonquests  of  the  Turks 
(Doc  A  Fall,  ir.  260,  261):— "Two 
Tmrkieh  chleflain8,^Sanikhan  and  Aidiu, 
left  th«ir  names  to  their  conquests,  and 
their  conquests  to  their  posterity.  The 
captiTity  or  ruin  of  the  seven  churches 
of  Asia  was  oonsnmmated ;  and  the  bar* 
barova  lords  of  Ionia  and  Lydia  still 
trample  on  the  monuments  of  elassic 
•ad  Christian  antiquity.  In  the  loss  of 
Bphesus,  the  Christians  deplored  the 
Ihll  of  the  first  aogel^  the  extinction  of 
tibe  first  candlestick  of  the  Revelations: 
the  destitution  is  complete;  and  the 
tampU  of  Diana,  or  the  church  of  Mary, 
will  equally  elude  the  search  of  the 
nrWofl  trsrellerw  ,Tfae  circus  and  three 
mMLj  tlietttrai  of  Iiaodieea  are  now 


22  He  ^  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him 
hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the 
churches. 


he.  2. 7. 


peopled  with  wolves  and  foxelB ;  Sardii 
is  reduced  to  a  miserable  village ;  the 
God  of  Mahomet,  without  a  rival  or  a 
son,  is  invoked  in  the  mosques  of 
Thyatira  Iknd  Pergamos ;  and  the  popu- 
lousness  of  Smyrna  is .  supported  by  the 
foreign  trade  of  Franks  and  Armeniuis. 
Philadelphia  alohe  has  been  saved  by 
prophecy  or  courage.  At  a  distance 
from  the  eea,  forgotten  by  the  emperors, 
encompassed  oti  all  sides  by  the  Turks, 
her  valiant  citisens  defended  their  reli- 
gi6n  and  freedom  above  fourscore  yean, 
and  at  length  capitulated  with  the 
proudest  of  the  Ottomans.  Among  the 
Greek  colonies  and  churches  of  Asia^ 
Philadelphia  is  still  erect,  a  columa 
in  a  scene  of  ruins ;  a  pleasing  exalnple 
that  the  paths  of  honor  and  wfety  may 
sometimes  be  the  same." 

(2)  The  second  remark  relates  to  the 
applicability  of  these  important  truths 
to  us.  There  is  perhaps  no  part  of  the 
New  Testament  more  searebing  than 
these  brief  epistles  to  the  seven  churches; 
and  though  those  to  whom  they  were 
addressed  have  long  since  passed  away, 
and  the  churches  have  long  since  become 
extinct;  though  darkness,  error,  and 
desolation  have  come  over  the  places 
where  these  churches  once  stood,  yet 
the  prindples  laid  down  in  these  episUes 
etilllive,  and  they  are  full  of  admonition 
to  Christians  in  all  ages  and  all  lands. 
It  is  a  consideration  of  as  much  import- 
ance to  us  as  it  was  to  these  church es, 
that  the  Saviour  now  knows  our  works ; 
that  he  sees  in  the  church  and  in^  any 
individijial,  all  thai  there  is  to  commend 
and  all  that  there  is  to  reprove ;  that  he 
has  power  to  reward  or  punish  now  as 
he  had  then ;  that  the  same  rales  In  ap- 
portioning rewards  and  punishments  will 
still  be  acted  on ;  that  he  who  overcomes 
the  temptations  of  the  world  will  find  an 
appropriate  reward,  that  those  who  live 
in  sin  must  meet  with  Uie  proper  re- 
compense, and  that  those  who  are  luke- 
warm in  his  service  will  be  spumed  with 
unutterable  loathing.  His  rebukes  are 
awftil ;  but  his  promises  are  full  of  tej»- 
demess  and  kindness.  While  they  who 
have  embraced  wrerrand  theiy  who  are 
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UyiBg  in  sin,  have  oocaeion  to  trembly 
before  him,  they  who  are  endeaToriag  to 
perform  their  duty,  may  find  in  these 
epistles  enough  to  cheer  their  hearts,  and 
to  animate  them  with  the  hope  of  final 
victory,  and  of  the  jAost  ample  and  glo^ 
rioos  reward. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

▲KALYSI8  OF  THE  CH4.PTBIt« 

Thu  chapter  properly  commences 
the  series  of  yisions  respecting  futore 
events,  and  introduces  those  remarkable 
symbolical  descriptions  which  were  de- 
signed to  cheer  the  hearts  of  thoise  to 
whom  the  book  was  first  sent,  in  their 
trials,  and  the  hearts  of  all  believers  in 
all  ages,  wiUi  Uie  assurance  of  the  final 
triumph  of  the  gospel.  See  tiie  Intro- 
duction. 

In  regard  to  the  ntUure  of  these  visions, 
or  Uie  stat6  of  mind  of  the  writer,  there 
tave  been  different  opini<»8.  Some  have 
supposed  that  all  that  is  described  was 
made  only  to  pass  before  the  mind,  with 
no  visible  representation;  others,  that 
there  were  visible  representations  so 
made  to  him  that  he  could  copy  them ; 
others,  that  all  that  is  said  or  seen  was 
only  the  production  of  the  author's  ima- 
gination. The.  latter  is  the  view  princi- 
pally entertained  by  German  writer^i  on 
the  book.  All  ^at  would  seem  to  be 
apparent  on  the  &ce  of  the  book,  —  and 
that  is  all  that  we  can.  judge  by  —  is, 
that  the  following  things  occurred : — (^1) 
The  writer  was  in  a  devout  frame  of 
mind-o^a^  state  of  holy  oontemplation-r- 
when  the  scenes  were  represented  to 
him,  oh.  i.  10.  (2)  The  representations 
were  supernatnial,  —  that  is,  they  were 
something  which  was  disclosed  to  him, 
in  that  state  of  mind,  beyond  any  na- 
tural reach  of  his  faculties.  (3)  These 
things'were  so  made  to  pass  before  him 
that  (hey  had  the  aspect  of  reality,  and 
he  could  copy  and  describe  them  as.reaL 
It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  there 
was  any  representation  to  the  bodily 
eye ;  but  they  had,  to  his  mind,  such  a 
reality  that  he  could'  describe  them  as 
pictures  <»*  symbols-^ and  his  office  was 
limited  to  tiiat  He  doea  not  attempt  to 
eaep/atn  Uiem — ^noriloes  he  intimate  that 
he  understood  them ;  but  his  office  per- 
tains to  an  accurate  r««ord — a  fair  tran- 
8cript>^«f  what  passed  before  his  mind. 
For  any  thing  that  appeairs,  he  may 
have  been  aa  ijpiorant  «f  their  rignifioa* 


tion  as  any  of  his  readers,  and  may  have 
subsequently  studied  them  with  the  jame 
kind  of  attention  which  we  now  give  to 
them  (comp.  Notes  on  1  Pet  i.  11,  1^), 
imd  may  have,  perhaps,  remained  igno^ 
rant  g^  their  sisniflcation  to  the  day  of 
his  deaUi.  It  u  no  more  necessary  to 
suppose  that  he  understood  all  that  was 
implied  in  these  symbols,  thMi  it  is  that 
one  who  can  describe  a  beautiful  land- 
scape understands  all  the  laws  of  the 
plants  and  flowers  in  the  landscape ;  or, 
ihat  one  who  copies  aU  the  derigns  and 
devices  of  armorial  bearings  in  heraldry 
should  understand  all  that  is  meant  by 
tiie  symbols  that  are  used ;  or,  tiiat  one 
who  should  copy  the  cnniform  inscrip- 
tions of  Persepolis,  or  thb  hieroglyphics 
of  Thebes,  sUould  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  the  symbols.  AU  that  is  demanded 
or  expected,  in  such  a  case,  is,  that,  the 
otwy  should  be  accurately  made;  and, 
when  made,  this  copy  may  be  as  much 
an  object  of  study  to  him  who  made  it 
as  to  any  «ne  else.  (4)  Tet,  there  was 
a  sense  in  which  these  symbols  wbre 
reed;  that  is,  they  were  a  reid  and  j>ro- 
per  delineation  of  future  events.  They 
were  not  the  mere  workings  of  the  ima- 
gination. He  who  saw  them  in  vision, 
though  there  may  have  been  no- repre- 
sentation to  the  eye,  had  before  him 
what  was  a  real  and  lippropriate  re- 
presentation of  coming  events.  If  not, 
the  visions  are  as  worthless  as  dreams 
are. 

The. visions  open.(chr  iv.)  with  a 
TKepphanjff  6t  a  representation  of  Qod» 
John  is  permitted  to  look  ■  fnto^  hear 
ven,  and  to  have  a  view  of  th6  ^rone 
of  God,  and  ^f  ^tbe  worship  celebrated 
there.  A  door  {96ptt)  or  openmg  is-made 
into  heaven,  so  that  he,  as  it  were,  looks 
through  the  concave  above,  ■  and  sees 
what  is  beyond.  He  sees  the  throne  of 
God,  and  him  who  sits  on  the  throne, 
and  the  worshippers  tiiere ;  he  sees  the 
lightnings  play  around  the  throne,  and 
hears  the  thunder's  roar;  he  sees  the 
rainbow  that  encompasses  the  throne, 
and  hears  the  songs  of  the  worshippers. 
In  reference  to  -  this  vision,  at  tiie  com- 
mencement of  the  series  ef  symbols 
which  he  was  about  to  deseribe,  and 
the  reaton  why.  this  was  vouchsafed 
to  him,  the  following  remailcs  may  be 
suggested  :— 

(1)  There  is,  in  some  respects^a  strikinf 
resemblanee  between;  this  and  the  viaiMBt 
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of  Isaiali  (ch.  vL)  and  Eidiiel.(ch.  i.)* 
As  those  prophets,  when  ahout  to  enter  on 
their  office,  were  solemnly  inaagurated 
by  heing  permitted  to  have  a  vision  of 
the  Almighty,  so  John  was  inaugurated 
to  the  office  of  making  known  futnre 
things — the  test  prophet  of  the  world — 
hy  a  similar  vision.  We  shall  see,  in- 
deed, that  the  repraentation  made  to 
John  was  not  precisely  the  same  as  that 
which  was  made  to  Isaiah,  or  that  which 
was  made  to  Ezekiel;  bat  the  most 
striking  symbols  are  retained,  and  that 
of  John  ■  is  as  mach  adapted  to  impress 
€je  mind  as  either  of  the  others-  Each 
of  them  describes  the  throne,  and  the 
attending  oircnmstances  of  sublimity  and 
majesty ;  each  of  them  speaks  of  one  on 
the  thr6ne,  bat  neither  of  .them  has  at- 
tempted any  description  of  the  Almighty. 
There  ia  no  delineation  of  an  image,  or  a 
figure  representing  God,  but  every  thing 
respecting  him  is  veiled  in  such  obsctt^ 
ri^  as  to  fill  ih^  mind  with  awe. 

(2)  The  representation  is  such-  as  to 
nroduoe  deep  solemnity  on  the  mind  of 
the  writer  and  the  reader.  Nothing 
eould  hiive  been  better  adfq>ted  to  pre- 
pare the  mind  of  John  for  the  important 
eommunicatioBS  which  he  was  about  to 
make  than  to'  be  permitted  to  look,  as  it 
were,  directly  into  heaven,  and  to  see 
the  4hrone  of  God.  And  nothing  is  better 
fitted  to  impresir  the  mind  of  £e  reader 
than  the  view  which  is  furnished,  in  the 
opening  vision,  of  the  majesty'  and  glory 
of  God.  Brought,  as  it  were,  into  his 
very  presence ;  permitted  to  look  upon 
his  boming  throne  ,*  seeing  the  reverent 
and  profound  worship  of  the  inhabitants 
of  heaven,  we  feel  our  minds  awed,  and 
our  souls  subdued^  as  we  hear  the  God 
of  heaven  speak,  and  as  we  see  seal 
after  seal  opened,  and  hear  trumpet 
after  trumpet  utter  its  voice. 

(3)  The  form  of  the  manifestation — 
the  opening  vision  —  is  eminently  fitted 
to  show  us  that  tiie  communications  in 
this  book  proceed  from  heaven.  Look- 
ing into  heaven,  and  seeing  the  vision 
of  the  Almighty,  we  are  prepared  to  feel 
that  what  f^ows  has  a  higher  than  any 
human  origin ;  that  it  has  come  direct 
from  the  throne  of  God.    And, 

(4)  There  was  a  propriety  that  the  vi- 
sions should  open  with  a  manifestation 
of  the  throng  of  God  in  heaven,  or  with 
a  vision  of  heairen>  because  that  also  4s 
the  imrmination  of  ihe  whole;  it  is  that 


to  which  all  the  visions  in  the  book 
tend.  It  begins  in  heaven,  as  seen  by 
the  exile  in  Patmos;  it  terminates  in 
heaven,  when  all  enemies  of  the  church 
are  subdued,  and  the  redeemed  reign 
triumj^aat  in  glory. 

The  substance  of  the  introductory 
vision  in  this  chapter  can  be  stated  in 
few  words :  — *  (a)  A  door  is  opened,  and 
John  is  permitted  to  look  into  heaven, 
and  to  see  what  is  passing  there,  vs.  1, 2. 
(b)  The  first  thing  that  strikes  him  is  a 
throne,  with  one  sitting  on  the  throne,  ver. 
2.  (c)  The  appearance  of  him  who  sits 
upon  the  throne  is  described,  ver.  3.  He 
is  like  "  a  jasper  and  a  sardine-stone." 
There  is  no  attempt  to  portray  his  form; 
there  is  no  description  from  which  an 
image  could  be  formed  that  could  become 
an  object  of  idolatrous  worship — ^for  who 
would  undertake  to  chisel  any  thing 
so  indefinite  as  that  which  is  merely 
**  like  a  jasper  or  a  sardine-stone  ?"  And 
yet,  the  description  is  distinct  enough  te 
fill  the  mind  with  emotions  of  awe  and 
sublimity,  and.  to  leave  the  impression 
that  he  who  sat  on  the  throne  was  a 
pure  and  holy  God.  (d)  Round  about 
the  throne  there  was  a  bright  rainbow-— 
a  symbol  of  peace,  ver.  3.  (e)  Around 
the  throne  are  gathered  the  elders  of  tiie 
church,  having  on  their  heads  crowns 
of  gold :  —  symbols  of  the  ultimate  tri- 
umph of  the  church,  ver.  4.  (/)  Thun- 
der and  lightatng,  as  at  Sinai,  announce 
the  presence  of  God,  and  seven  burning 
lamps  before  the  throne  represent  the 
Spirit  of  God,  in  his  diversified  opera- 
tions, as  going  forth  through  the  woHd 
to  enlighten,  sanctify,  and  save,  ver.  5. 
(g)  Before  the  throne,.there  is  a  pellucid 
pavement,  as  of  crystal,  spread  out  like 
a  sea:  — emblem  of  calmness,  majesty, 
peace,  and  wide  dominion,  ver.  6.  (h) 
The  throne  is  supported  by  four  living 
creatures,  full  of  eyes : — emblems  of  the 
all-seeing  power  q£  him  that  sits  upoA 
the  throne,  and  of  his  ever- watchful 
Providence,  ver.  6.  (i)  To  each  one  of 
these  living  creatures  there  us  a  peculiar 
symbolic  face: — respective^  emblematio 
of  the  authority,  the  power,  the  wis- 
dom of  God,  and  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  purposes  of  Providence  are 
executed,  ver.  7«-  All  tae  fumidied  with 
wings : — emblematio  of  their  readiness  to 
do  the  will  of  God,  ver.  8,  but  each. one 
individually  with  a  peculiar  fbrm.  {j) 
All  these  oreato^es  pay  ceaseless  honag* 
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CHAPTER  IV.  1 1  heard  wa^  as  it  were  of  a  trum- 

A  FTER  this  I  looked,  and,  be- 1 pet  talking  with  me;  which  said, 


jLjL  hold,  a  door  /was  opened  in 
heaven ;  and  Uie  first  voice  ^  which 


a  a  1.  to. 


to  God,  whoee  throne  tbey  are  repre- 
■ented  as  Bupportinn^:— emUematibofrae 
facft  that  all  the  operadons  of  the  divine 
govemment  do,  in  faot,  promote  his 
glorj,  and,  as  it  were,  render  him  praise, 
Ts.  8,  9.  {k)  To  this  the  elders,  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  chureh,  respond : — 
representing  the  fiftot  that  the  church 
acquiesces  in  all  the  arrangeniente  of 
Providenoe,  and  In  the  execution  of  all 
the  divine  purposes,^  and  finds  in  them 
all  ground  for  adoration  and  thanks- 
giving, vs.  10,.  11.         ^ 

1.  Aft^rthit,  0r.  <'afi^r  these  things;" 
that  is,  after  what  he  had  seen,  and  after 
what  he  had  heen  directed  to  record  in 
the  preceding  chapters.  How  long  after 
these  things  this  occurred,  he  does  not 
say  —  whether  on  ^e  same  day,  or  at 
some  subsequent  time;  and  conjecture 
would  be  useless.  The  vcvim,  however, 
is  changed.  Instead  of  seeing  the  Sa* 
vionr  standing  before  him  (ch.  i.),  the 
scene  is  trans&ned  to  heaven,  and  be  is 
permitted  to  look  in  upon  the  throne. of 
Go'd,  and  upon  the  worshippers  there. 
^  Ilooked.  Qr,l9aw — tJSw,  Our  word 
took  would  rather  indicate  purpot^  or 
attention,  as  if  he  had  deaigntdly  directed 
his  attention  to  heaven,  ^to^  see  what 
oonld  be  discovered  there.  The  mean- 
ing, however,  is  simply  that  he  saw  a 
new  vision,  without  intimating  whether 
there  was  any  dengn  on  his  part,  and 
without  saying  how  his  thoughts  cMne 
to  be  d|ireoted  to  heaven,  f  J[  door  was 
i^ned.  That  is,  there  was  apparently 
an  opening  in  the  sky,  like  a  door,  so 
that  he  coiAd  look  into  heaven,  f  In 
heapen.  Or,  rather,  in  the  expanse 
above  —  in  the  visible  heavens  as  they, 
appear  to  spread  ont^over  the  earth.  So, 
Ezek.  t  1,  **  The  heavens  were  opened, 
and  I  saw  visions  of  God."  The  He- 
brews spoke  of  the  sky  above  as  a  solid 
expanse';  or,  a»  a  curtain  stretched  out; 
or,  as  an  extended  arch  above  the  earth 
— describing  it  as  it  appeart  to  the  eye. 
In  that  expanse,  or  arch,  the  stars  are 
set  as  gemfe  (comp.  Notes  on  Isa.  xzxiv. 
4);  tfareagh  apfrluxcs  or  windows  in 


Uome  *  up^hither,  and  I  will  shew 
thee  things  which  must  be  hereafter. 


ft  c.  11. 12. 


that  expanse  the  rain  comes  down.  Gen. 
vii  11 ;  and  that  is  "opened  when  a  bea* 
venly  messenger   eomtfs  down  to  the 
earth.  Matt  iii:  16.    Comp.  Luke  iii.  21 ; 
Act^  vii.  56 ;  x.  11.  .  Of  course,  all  thisr 
is  figurative,  hmt  it  is  such  language  as 
lUl  men  naturally  use.   The  simple  mean- 
ing h«re  is,  that  John  had  a  visibn  of 
what  is  in  heaven-  at  if  there  had  been 
such  an  opienlng  made  through  the  sky, 
and  he  had  been  permitted  to  look  into 
tiie  world  above,  t  f  And  the  Jirit  wne« 
which  I  heard.    That  is,  the  first  sound 
which  he  hesjrd  was  a  command  to  come 
up  and  see  the  glories  of  that  world. 
He  afterwards  heunl  other  souhjd»r-the 
sounds  of  praise ;  but  the  first  notes  that 
fell  on  hid  ear  were  a'  direction  to  dome 
up  there  and  to  receive  a  revelation  re- 
specting fhtnre  things.    This  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  mean,  as  ProT.  Stuart,^ 
Lord,  and  others,'  Suppose,  that  he  now 
recognised  the  voice  which  had  Jirat,  or 
formerly,  spoken  to  him  (ch/  i.  10),  Hut 
that  this' was  the  Jirtt  in  eontradistino- 
tion  from  other  voices  which  he'  after- 
wards heard.  .  It  resembled- the  former 
**Toi09"  in  this  that  it  was  "like  the 
sound  of  a  trumpeV'  ^t  besides  that 
there  does  not  seem'  to  have  been  any 
thing  that  wouM.snggettt  to  him  that  it 
came  flhom  the  eame  source.    It  is  cer- 
tainly possible  that  the  Greek  wouki 
admit  of  that  interpretation,  but.it  is  not 
the  most  obtions  or  probable,  f  Was  ob 
it  were  of  a  trumpet.    It  resembled  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet^  eh.  L 10.    f  Tathinff 
voith^  me.    As  of  a  trumpet  that  seemed 
to  speak  directly  to  me.    f  Which  eaid. 
That  is,  l^e  voice  said.     %  iJhme  up 
hither.    To  the  place  whence  the  voice 
seemed  to  proceed  —  heaven,    f  And  I 
mU  shew  thee  thi^^  which  mnet  he  here^ 
after.    Gr.  « after  these  things."    The 
reference  b  to  future  events;  send  lAie 
meaning  is,  that  there  Would  be  dia. 
jclosed  to  IHm  events  that  were  to  ooear 
at  some  future  period.    There  is  no  inti- 
mation h«pe  when  they  would  occur,  or 
what  would  be  embraced  in  the  period 
refevred  to.    AU  that  the  words  would 
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2  And  immediately  I  was  in  *  the 
Spirit ;  and,  behold,  a  throne  *  was 
set  in  heayen,  and  one  sat '  on  the 
throne. 

«  Eb. 3. 12-14;  e.  17. 3;  21. 10.       ftls.  6. 1; 
J^  17. 12;  Kb.  1.26^28.     .  k  D».  7.0;  He.8.1. 

properly  conTey  wMild  be,  tbat  there 
would  be  a  disdoBare  of  things  that 
wwe  to  occur  in  some  future  time. 

2.  And  immediately  I  vatw  in  the  Spirit. 
See  Notes  on  cfa.  i.  10.    He  does  not 
aiBrm  that  he  was  caught  up  into  hea- 
Ten,  nor  does  he  say  what  «n  impression 
was  on  his  own  mind,  if  any,  as  to  the 
|daee  where  he  was,  bnt  he  was  at  once 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  oi  the 
risions  before  him.    He  was  doubtless 
itiU  in  Patmos,  and  these  things  were 
made   to    pass   before  his  mind  as  a 
reality ;  that  is,  they  appeared  as  real 
to  him  as  if  he  saw  them,  and  they  were 
in  fact  a  real  symbolicid  representatipn 
of  things  occurring  in  heaven.     %  And, 
Itkoid,  a  throne  vae  eet  in  heaven*  That 
it,  a  ^rone  was  placed  there.     The  first 
thmg  iJiat  arrested  his  attention  wair  a 
tiiFone.     This  was  "  in  heayen" — an  ex- 
pression which  proves  that  the  scene  of 
t^  vision  was  not  the  temple  in  JerU'- 
ttlsm,  as  eome  have  supposed.    There 
ii  ao  allusion  to  the  temple,  and  no 
iaagsiy  drawn  from  the  teiiiple.   Isaiah 
had  hm  vision  <(l8a.  vi.)  in  the  holy  of 
WUss  of  the  temple;  Ezekiel  (ch^  LI), 
by  the  river  6hebar ;  bnt  John  looked 
direetly  into  heaven,  and  saw  the  throne 
of  0od,  and  the  enotroltng  worshippers 
tkcra.     ^  And  one  eai  en  the  throne.    It 
i*  reaanable  that  John  gires  no  de- 
•criptloB  of  him  who  sat  on  the  throne/ 
Mr  dees  he  indieate  who  he  was  by 
same.     Neither  do  Isaiah  or  Eaekiel 
uiampt  to  describe  the  appearance  of 
the  D^iy,  nor  are  there  any  intimations 
■f  Ihi^  appearance  given  from  which  a 
putare  or  an  image  eonld  be  formed. 
So  Biueh  do  their  representations  accord 
«ttb  what  is  «tomanded  by  correct  taste; 
nd  so  sedulously  have  they  guarded 
i|aiBst  anr  encouragement  of  idolatry. 
3.  And  Me  that  eat  voae  to  look  npon, 
^u  ia  appearance;  or,  as  I  looked  upon 
^  this  seemed  to  be  his  appearance. 
9e  does  not  .describe  his  form,  but  his 
flcDdor.   ^  Like  a  jatper-r-iieirtbi.  Tha 
M^,  properly,  is  "  an  opaque,  impure 
^^  Of  wa»x^  of  red*  l«a«ir,  and 
12 


3  And  he  that  sat  was  to  look 
upon  like  a  jasper  and  a  sardine- 
Btone:  and  there  wu  a  rainbow 
round  about  the  throne,  in  sight 
like  unto  an  emerald. 


also  of  some  dull  colors,  breaking  with 
a  smooth  snrfkce.  It  admits  of  a  high 
polish,  and  is  used  for  vases,  seals,  snuff, 
boxes,  Ac.  When  the  colors  are  in 
stripes  or  bands,  it  is  called  ttriped  jae^ 
per,** — Dana  fin  Wehtter^t  Die.  The  co- 
lor here  is  not  designated,  whether  red 
or  yellow.  As  the  red  was,  however,  the 
common  color  worn  by  princes,  it  is 
probable  that  that  was  the  color  that 
appeared,  and  that  John  means  to  say 
that  he  appeared  like  a  prince  in  his 
royal  robes.  Comp.  Isa.  vi.  1.  ^  And 
a  eardine-etone — oapiiv^.  This  denotes 
a  precious  stone  of  a  blood-red,  or  some- 
times of  a  ilesh -color,  more  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  camelian. — Jiob. 
Lex.  Thus  it  corresponds  with  the  jas> 
per,  and  this  is  only  an  additional  dr- 
cnms'tance  to  convey  the  exact  idea  in 
the  mind  of  John,  Uiat  the  appearance 
of  him  who  sat  on*  the  throne  was  that 
of  a  prince  in  his  scarlet  robes.  This  is 
all  the  description  which  he  gives  of 
his  appearance ;  and  this  is  (a)  entirely 
appropriate,  as  it  suggests  the  idea  of  a 
prince  or  a  monarch ;  and  (&)  it  is  well 
adapted  to  impress  the  mind  with  a 
sense  of  the  majesty  of  him  who  cannot 
be  described,  and  of  whom  no  image 
sbonld  be  attempted.  Oomp.  Deut.  iv. 
12.  "Ye  heard  the  voice  of  his  words, 
but  saw  no  simiHtude."  f  And  there 
was  a  rainbow  round  about  the  throne* 
This  is  a  beautiful  image,  and  was  pro> 
bably  designed  to  be  emblematical  as 
well  as  beautifVil.  The  previous  repre- 
sentation is  that  of  majesty  and  8{ien- 
dor ;  this  is  adapted  to  temper  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  representation.  The  rain- 
bow has  always,  from  Its  own  nature, 
and  from  its  associations,  been  an  em- 
blem of  peace.  It  ^appears  on  the  cloud 
as  the  storm  passes  away.  It  contrasts 
beautifully  with  the  tempest  that  has 
just  been  raging.  It  is  seen  as  the  rays 
of  the  sun  again  appear  clothing  all 
things  with  b^nty — the  more  beautiful 
from  thr  fket  that  the  storm  has  come, 
and  that  the  rain  has  fallen.  If  the  rain 
has  been  gratis,  -aataro  smfies  lerenelyf 
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4  And  round  about  the  ihrone 
ioere  four  and  twenty  seats :  *  and 
upon  the    seats  I  saw  ibur  and 

a  e.  11. 16. 

9Ad  the  lesTOB  and  flowan  refreshed 
appear  clothed  with  new  beaaty ;  if  the 
storm  has  rs^g^ed  yiolently,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  rainbow  is  a  pledge  that  the 
war  of  the  elements  has  ceased,  and  that 
God  smiles  again  upon  the  earth.  It 
reminds  ns  too  of  the  **  covenanty"  when 
Qod  did  **  set  his  bow  in  the  cloud/'  and 
solemnly  promised  that  the  «arth  should 
no  more  be  destroyed  by  a  flood.  Gen. 
ix.  9-16.  The  appearance  of  the  rain> 
bow,  therefore,  around  tiie  throne  was  a 
beautiful  emblem  of  the  mercy  of  God, 
and  of  Uie  peace  that  was  to  pervade  the 
world  as  the  result  of  ike  events  that 
were  to  be  disclosed  to  the  vision  of 
John. .  True,  there  wei^e  lightnings  and 
thunderings  and  voices,  but  there  the 
bow  abode  calmly  above  them  aU,  assur* 
ing  him  that  there  was  to  be  mercy  and 
peace.  %  In  $ight  like  unto  an  emerald. 
The  emerald  i|i,  green,  and  thia  color  so 
predominated  in  the  bow  that  it  seemed 
to  be  made  of  this  species  of  precious 
stone.  The  modified  and  mildoolor  of 
green  appears  to  eveiy  one  to  predomi- 
nate in  the  rainbow.  Ezekiel  (i.  28)  has 
introduced  the  image  of  the  rainbow  also 
in  his  description  of  the  vision  that  ap- 
peared to  him,  though  not  as  calmly  en- 
circling the  throne,  but  as  descriptive 
p(  the  general  i4>pearance  of  the  scene. 
".  As  is  the  appearance  of  the  bdw  that 
is  on  the  dond  in  the  day  of  rain,  so 
was  the  appearance  of  t^e  brightness 
round  about"  Miltoti  also  has  intro- 
duced it,  but  it  is  also, as  a  part  of  the 
coloring  of  the  throne  :•" 


**  Over  their  hea4*  *  crrttal  finaalMnL 
Whereon  a  Mpphire  throne,  inlaid  with 
Amtwr,  aod  colon  of  the  thowery  ircb.' 


far.  Lottf  B.  riL 

i.  And  round  about  tht  throne  were 
/oun  ami  twenty  oeatw.  Or  rather 
CAr«ft«s — ^fivM  —  the  same  word  being 
used  as  that  which  is  rendered  throne — 
3^^of.  The  word,  indeed,  properly  de- 
notes a  teat,  but  it  came  to  be  employed 
to  denote  particularly  the  seat  on  which 
a  monarch  sat,  and  is  preperly  translated 
thus  in  vs.  2,  3.  Bo  it  is  rendered  in 
Hatt  ▼:  34,  zU.  ;t8,  uijd.  22,  xxv.  31; 
Luke  i  32,  and  aniformly  elsewhere  in 
the  Kfw  TestMnant  (fif^-three  plioMi 


twenty  elders  sittingf  clothed  in 
white  *  raiment ;  and  they  had  on 
their  heads  cronms '  of  gold.  . 
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in  all),  except  in  Luke  i.  &2;  Rom.  iL 
13,  iv.  4,  xL  1<^  xvL  10,  where  it  is  ren- 
dered Meat  and  seats.  It  should  have 
been  rendered  throne  here,  and  is  so 
translated  by  Prof.  Stuart  CoverdaTe 
and  Tyndall  render  the  word-  eeat  in 
each  place  in  vs.  2,  3,  4^  5.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly the  -  design  Of  the  writer  to 
represent  those  who  sat  on  those  seats 
as,  in  some  sense,  kin^e,  tot  they  have 
on  their  heads  crowns  of  gold,  and  that 
idea  should  have- been  retained  in-  tiie 
translation  of  this  word.  ^  And  upon 
the  eeata  I  eaw  four  and  tvoenty  elders 
eiiting.  Very  yarions  opinions  have 
been  entertained  in  respect  to  those  who 
thus  appeared  sitting  around  the  throng 
and  to  the  question  why  the  number 
twenty-four  is  mentioBed.  Instead  of 
examining  those  opinions  at  length,  it 
will  be  better  to  present^-in  a  sommiury 
manner,  what  seems  to  be  probable  in 
regard  to  the  intended  reference.  The 
following  points,  then,  yrould  appear  to 
embrace  aU  Uiat  can  be  known  on  this 
'Bubject:  (1)  These  elders  bave  a  regal 
character,  or  are  of  a  kingly^  order.  This 
is  apparent  (a)  beeaose  they  are  repre- 
sented as  sitting  on  *f  thrones,"  and  (6) 
because  they  have  on  their  heads 
**  crowns  of  gold."  (2)  They  are  em- 
blematic. They  are  designeid  to  sym- 
bolise or  represent  some  class  of  per- 
sons.  This  is  clear  because  <a)  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  so  small  a  taumber 
would  compose  the  whole  of-  those  wlio 
are  in  fact  around  the  throne  of  Oo<^ 
and  (6)  because  there  are  other  symbols 
there  desig^^d  to  represent  something 
pertainii^  to  the  homage  rendered  to 
God,  as  the  four  living  ereatnres  and 
the  angeils,  and  this  supposition  is  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  complete  the  sym- 
metry and  harmony  of  the  representa- 
tion. (3)  They  are  human  beings,  and 
are  .desigiied  to  have  some  relation  to 
the  race  of  man,  and  somehow  to  oon- 
neet  the  human  race  with  the  worship 
of  heaven.  The  four  living  ereatores 
have  another  design;  the  angels  (qh. 
V.)  have  another;  but  these  are  mani- 
festly of  our  race  •^-persons  fi^m  thia 
wodd  befoiv  the  throve.    (A)  Thij  art 
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5  And  out  of  the  throne  proceeded 


designed  in  some  way  to  be  symbolic 
of  the  church  as  redeemed.  Tbus  they 
say  (ch.  ▼.  9),  "Thou  hast  redeemed  ns 
to  God  by  thy  blood."  (5)  They  are 
designed  to  re^Mresent  the  wkde  church 
IB  erery  land  and  every  age  of  the  world. 
Thus  they  say  (ch.  ▼.  9),  "Thou  hast 
redeemed  us  to  Q-od  by  thy  blood,  aiit 
of  every  kindred f  and  tongue,  and  people, 
and  nation.**  This  shows  farther  that 
Uie  whole  representation  is  emblematio; 
for  otherwise  in  so  small  a  number—- 
twenty-four  —  there  could  not  be  a  re- 
presentation out  of  eyery  nation.  (6) 
They  represent  the  church  triumphant ; 
the  ehurcfa  rictorious.  -Thus  they  have 
crowns  on  their  heads ;  they  have  harps 
in  their  hands  (ch.  v.  6) ;  they  say  that 
they  are  ^  kingpB  and  priests/'  and  that 
they  will  **  reign  on  the  earth"  (<$h.  r.  10). 

(7)  The  design^  therefore,  is  to  represent 
the  church  triumphant  —  redeemed — 
sared  —  as  rendering  praise  and  honor 
to  God;  as  uniting  with  the  hosts,  of 
heaven  in  adoring  him  for  his  perfec- 
tions and  for  the  wonders  of  his  grace. 
As  representatives  of  the  church  they 
are  admitted  near  to  him  ^  they  encircle 
his  throne ;  they  appear  victorious  over 
every  ibe ;  tfnd  they  come,  in  unison 
with  the  living  creatures,  and  the  angels, 
and  the  whole  universe  (ch.  v.  18),  to 
ascribe  power  and  dominion  to '  God. 

(8)  As  to  the  reason  why  the  nulnber 
"twenty "four"  is  mentioned,  perhaps 
nothing  certain  can  be  difetermined. 
SsekieV  ^  ^^  vision,  (Esek.  viti.  16,  xi. 
1),  saw  twenty-five  men  between  the 
porch  and  tibe  altar,  with  their  backs 
towajd  the  temple,  and  their  faces  to- 
ward the  earth — supposed  to  be  repre 
MBtations  of  the  twenty-four  "courses 
into  which  the  body  of  priests  was  di- 
vided (1  Ciiron.  xxiv.  3-19),  with  the 
high  priest  among  them,  making  up  the 
anmber  iwenly-five.  It  is  possible  that 
John  ia  this  visipn  may  have  designed 
to  refiM*  to  the  church  considered  as  a 
priesthood  (oomp.  Notes  on  1  Pet  ii.  9), 
and  to  h»ve'allnded  to  the  fact  that  the 
priastiiood  under  the  Jewish  economy 
was  divided  into  twenty-lTour  coorses, 
aaeh  with  »  presiding  officer,  and  who 
was  a  representatife  of  that  portion  of 
tib#  priesthood  over  which  he  presided. 
If  ss^  thea  4he  idiMs  wMoh  enter  into 
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lightnings  *  and  thnnderings  and 

a  0.8.6.10.18. 

the  representation  are  these : — {a)  that 
the  whole  church  may  be  represented  as 
a  priesthood,  or  a  community  of  priests— - 
an  idea  which  frequently  occurs  in  the 
Kew  Testament    (&)  That  the  church, 
as  such  a  community  of  priests,  is  em- 
ployed in  the  praise  and  worship  of 
God  —  an  idea,  also,  which  finds  abun- 
dant countenance  in  the  New  Testament 
(c)  That,  ii^  a  series  of  visions  having  a 
designed  referei^e  to  the  church,  it  was 
natural  to  introduce  some  symbol  or 
einblem  representing  the'  church,  vid 
representing  the  fact^that  this  is  its  of- 
fice and  employment    And  {d)  that  this 
would  be  well  expressed  by  an  allusion 
derived  from  the  ancient  dispensation— 
the  division  of  the  priesthood  into  classes, 
over  each  one  of  wbieh  there  presided 
an  individual  who  might  be  considered 
as  the  representative  of  his  class.    It  is 
to  be  observed,  indeed,  that  in  one  re- 
spect they  are  represented  as  "  kings  " 
but  still  this  does  not  fori>id  the  suppo- 
sition that  there  might  have  been  inter- 
mingled also  another  idea,  that  they. 
were  alsa  "-priests."     Thus,   the  two 
ideas  are  blended  by  these  dame  elders 
in  ch.  V.  10  i — "And  hath  made  us  unto 
our  God  kings  and  priests" — Thus  un- 
derstooci,  the  vision  is  designed  to  denote 
the  fact  that  the  representatives  of  the 
church, '  ultimately  to  be    triumphant, 
are  properly  engaged  in  ascribing  praise 
to  God.    The  word  elders  here  seems  to 
be  used  in  the  sense  of  aged  and  vene- 
rable men,  rather  than  as  denoting  office. 
They  were' such  as  by  their  age  wfero 
qualified  to  preside  over  the  different 
divisions  of  the  priesthood.    ^  Clothed 
in  while  raiment.    Emblem  of  purity, 
and  appropriate  therefore  to  the  repre- 
sentativJBS    of    the    sanctified    church. 
Gomp.  ch.  iii.  4,  vi  11,  vii.  9.  ,  ^  And 
they  had  on  their  heads  crowns  of  gold. 
Emblematic  of  the  fact  that  they  sus- 
tain ed  a  kingly  office.  Th  ere  was  blen  ded 
in  the  representation  the  idea  that  they 
were  both  "kings  and  priests."    Thus 
the  idea  is  expressed  by  Peter  (1  Pet. 
ii.  9X,  **a  royal  priesthood^* — Ba^iXeiov 
hpArtv^a.    '      ^ 

'  &.•  And  out  of  the  throne  proceed' 
ed  lightnings  and  thnnderings  and 
voices.  Expressive-  of  the  mi^cis|^  and 
glory  of  him  that.satupon  it    Ws  an 
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toices :  and  there  were  seren  lamps 
•  of  ^re  burning  before  the  throne, 
whiob  are  th^  seven  Spirits  ^  of  God. 

aG«.l5.17.    JSX..37.23.    Zec.4.2.      ftcl.4 


6  And  before  tha  throne  there 
wds  a  sea  ^  of  glass  like  unto  crys- 
tal :  and  in  the  midst  of  the  throne, 


e  c  15. 2. 


at  onM  reminded  by  this  representation 
of  the  sublime  scene  that  ocourred  at 
Sinai  (Ex.  xix.  16),  where  **  there  were 
thunders  and  lightnings,  and  a  thick 
doud  upon  the  Mounts  and  the  voice  of 
the  trumpet  exceeding  load."  Comp. 
Esek.  L  18,  24.    So  MUton, 

**  Porth  niBb«d  with  wUrtirlBd  wraii4 
Th«  eliaviot  of  PideraBl  Dtity, 
rUtUiif  tkkkAaaei." 

**  Jkwi  flroB  alMut  kiB  flare*  tfltaikm  rolM 
OfUMkAk  viA  Uchtbliig  flaaa,  aad  sp&rklea  dire." 

Pari  Jjott.  B.  Ti. 

The  word  ''n^icet"  here  eonnected  with 
**tiMniMr9**  perhaps  means  "voices  eyen 
thunders"— referring  tp  the  sound  made 
by  the  thunder*  The  meaning  is,  that 
these  were  echoing  and  re-echoing 
Boundf ,  as  it  were  a  multitude  of  voices 
that  seemed  to  speak  mi  every  side. 
f  AnA  there  ^ere  seveit  iompi  vf  jirt 
burning  hrfore  the  thr&ne.  Seven  burn- 
ing lamps  that  constantly  shone  ther^, 
illuminating  the  whole  scene.  These 
steadily  burning  lamps  would  add  much 
to  the  beauty  of  the  vision,  f  Whidi 
are  the  geven  Spiriig  of  God,  Which  re- 
present, or  are  emblematic  of  the  seven 
Spirits  of  God*    On  the  meaning  of  the 

girase,  **  the  seven  Spirits  of  God,"  see 
otes  on  ch.  i.  4.  If  these  lamps  are  de- 
signed to  be  symbols  «f  the  Holy  Spirit, 
aeoording  to  the  interpretation  proposed 
in  eh.  L  4,  it  may  be  perhaps  in  the  fol- 
lowing respects  :^1)  They  may  repre- 
sent the  manifold  influences  of  that 
Spirit  in  the  worldr— as  imparting  tight; 
giving  consolation;  creating  the  heart 
anew ;  jianotifying  the  soul,  Ao»  They 
may  denote  that  all  the  operations  of 
that  Spirit  are  of  the'  nature  of  light, 
dissipating  darkness,  and  vivifying  and 
animating  aU  things.  (3)  Perhape  their 
being,  placed  here  before  the  throne,  in 
the  midst  of  thunder  and  lightning,  may 
be  designed  to  represent  the.  idea  that 
amidst  all  the  scenes  of  magnificence 
send  grandeur;  all  the  storms,  agitations, 
and  tempests  on  the  earth ;  all  uie  politi- 
cal changes,  aU  the-eonvulsions  of  empire 
under  the  providence  of  God,  and  all- 
the  commotions  in  tha  soul  of  man  pro- 
daoed  by  the  thuaders  of  the  law,  the 


Spirit  of  God  beams  calmly  and  serenely 
— shedding  a  steady  influence  over  all 
—  like  lamps  burning  in  the  very  midst 
of  lightnings,  and  thunderiags,  and 
voices.  In  aU  the  scenes  of  m^esty  and 
commotion  that  occur  on  the  earth,  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  present,  shedding  a 
oonstant  light,  and  undisturbed  in  his 
influenee  by  all  the  agitations  that  are 
abroad. 

fl.  And  b^cre  the  throne  there  was  a 
tea  of  ghae.  An  expanse  spread  out 
like  a  sea  composed  of  glass : — that  is, 
that  was  pellucid  and  transparent  like 
glass.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  compare 
the  aea  with  glass.  See  nnmerons  ex- 
amples in  Wetstein,  t»  lee.  The  point 
of  the  comparison  here  seems  to  be 
its  transparent  appearance.  It  was 
perfectly  clear — apparently  stretch- 
ing out  in  a  wide  expanse,  as  if  it 
were  a  tea.  f  Lake  a  cryetoU  The 
word  crytfai  means  properfy  any  thing 
congealed  and  pelhipid,  as  ice;  then 
any.  ihing  resembUng-  that,  particu- 
larly  a  certain  speoies  of  stone  dis- 
tinguished for  its  denraess — as  the 
transparent  crystals  of  quarts;  limpid 
and  ookyrleta  quarts ;  rodt  or  mountain 
quarts.  The  word-  cryetoi  now,  in 
mineralogy,  means  an  ieorganie  body 
which,  Say  the  operation  of  affinity,  has 
assumed  the  form  of  a  regular  solid,  by 
a  certain  nuniber  of  plane  and  smooth 
fiMCfc  ,  It  is  here  used  manifestly  in  its 
popular  sense  to  denote  any  thing  that 
>is  perfectly  elear  like  ioe.  The  com- 
parison, in  the '  representation  of  the 
expanse  spread  around  the  throne,  tarns 
on  these  points :— <a)  it  appeared  like  a 
sea — stretching  alar;  \h)  it  resembled, 
in.  its  general  appearance,  glass,  and 
.this  idea  is  strengthened  by  the  addition 
of  another  image  of  the  same  character 
— that  it  was  Wae  an  expanse  of  crystal, 
perfoctly  olear  and  pelhioid.  This  would 
seem  to  be  designed  to  represent  the 
floor  or  pavement  on  which  the  throne 
stood.  If  tkiM  is  intended  to  be  em- 
blematical it  stay  denote  (a)  that  the 
empire  of  God  is  vast — as  if  4t  were 
spread  out  like  the  sea;>-or  (6)  it  may 
ha  fimWemati<,  of  the  cobmsss— the 
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and  ifound  about  the  throne,  were 

a  Ztek.  1. 5,  3kc.     io^  ^^- 

a— ^.    m   I       ^.— ^^11  111  I  «     I    I —  ^p»^— — ai 

piaeidity  of  tbe  divine  adminiitratSon — 
r1e«  mi  undistprbcd  apd  anrsffled  oeean 
of  glass.  Perhaps,  howciver,  we  should 
not  press  snob  eireomstatfces  tod  far  to 
find  a  symbolical  meaning.  %  And  in 
the  midat  of  the  ikrane.  \v  inh^  rtn 
^p6»9v.  Not  occupyitig  the  throne,  but 
so  as  to  appear  to  be  intermingled  with 
the  throne,  or  "in  the  midst"  of  it,  in 
the  sense  that  it  was  beneath  the  centre 
of  it.  Tbe  meaning  wo>uld  seem  to  be, 
that  the  four  living  creatures  referred  to 
ooeopied  sUch  a  position  eolleotiTely 
thai  tbej  at  the  same  time  appeared  to 
be  under  the  throne>  so  that  it  rested 
on  t^em,  and  arannd  itr  so  that  they 
oould^be  Been  from  any  quarter.  This 
would  oeerat  ii  their- bodies  wOre  under 
the  throne,  and  if  they  stood  so  that 
they  iheed  ontwatd:  To  one  approaehing 
the  throne  they  would  seem  to  be  around 
ity  though  their  bodies  were  under, 
or  "in  the  midst"  ^of  it  as  a  support 
The  form  of  their  bodies  is  not  specified, 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  though 
titetr  keade  were  different,  their  ^hodien, 
that  were  under  the  throne;  and  that 
sustained  it,  were  of  the  same  form. 
\And  round  o&oi»<  the  throne.  In  the 
sense  aboro  explained -— that,  as  they 
stood,  they  would  be  seen  on  erery  side 
of  the  throne.  -  f  Were/<w  r  beasts.  This 
is  a  rery  unhappy  translation,  as  the 
word  beasts  by  no  meana  oonreys  a 
eorreet  idea  of  the  original  word.  The 
Greek  word— ^«J(w  — means  properjy  « 
Usimr  tkit^ ;  and  it. is  thus  indeed 
ipplied  to  animals,  or  to  the  liTing 
creation^  but  the  notion  Of  their  being 
IttMg*  things,  or  living  creatures  should 
be  retained  in  the  translation^  Prof. 
Stnaxt  renders  it,  ".  living '  creatures." 
Isaiah  (vL),  in  his  vision  of  Jehovah,  saw 
two  Qeraphiui ;  Ezekiel,  whom  John 
more  nearly  resembles  in  his  descrip- 
tion,   saw   four   **  living   creatures" — 

rn[^  (eh.  L  5),  that  is,  living,  animated, 

meriag  beings.  The .  words  *'  living 
beings"  would  better  c(mvey  -the  idea 
than  any  other  which  could  l^e  em- 
ployed^  They  are  evidently,  like  those 
which  Ezekiel  -  saw,  symbolical  beings ; 
hot  the  nature  and  -  purpose  of  the 
lymbol  is  not  perfectly  apparent  The 
**■  toot  and  twenty  oldfirs"  are  evidently 
12* 


four  *  beasts,  fuH  of  ejes,  before 
and  behind. 

human  beings,  and  are  representatives, 
as  above  explained,  of  the  church.  In 
ch.  V.  11,  angels  are  themselves  intro- 
duced-as  taking  an  important  part  in 
the  worship  of  heaven,  and  these  living 
beings,  therefore,  cannot  be  designed  to 
represent  either  angels  or  men.  Ixl 
Ecekiel,  they  are  either  designed  as 
poetie  representations  of  tbe  majesty 
of  God,  or  of  his  providential  govern- 
ment, showing  what  sustaintt.  hU  throne  t 
— symbols  denoting  intelligence,  vigi- 
lance, the  rapidity  and  directness  with 
which  the  (tivine  commands  are  exe- 
cuted^ and  the  energy  and  firmness  with 
which  the  government  of  God  is  ad- 
miniitered.  The  nature  of  the  ease, 
and  the  similarity  to  the  representa- 
tion in  Esekiel,  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  the  rame  idea  is  to  be  found  sub- 
stantially in  John,  and  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  such  an  interpretation, 
were  it  not  that  these  **  Kving  creatures" 
are  apparently  represented  in  ch.  v.  %, 
%,  as  uniting  with  the  redeemed  from 
the  eartb,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  imply 
that  they  were  themselves  redeemed. 
'But  perhaps  the  language  in  ch.  v.  9, 
''And  they  enng  a  new  song,"  Ac, 
though  apparently  connected  with  the 
''  four  beasts"  in  ver.  8^  is  not  designed 
to  be  BO  oonnected.  John  may  intend 
there  merely  to  advert  to  the  fact 
that  a  new  Song  was  sung,  without 
meaning  to  say  that  the  ^'four  living 
beings"  united  in  that  song.  For,  if  he 
designed  merely  to  say  that  the  '^  four 
living  beings,"  and  the  ''four  and  twenty 
elders"  fell  down  to'  worship,  fnA  then 
that  a  song  was  heard,  though  in  fact 
sung  only  by  the  four  and  twenty  elders, 
he  might  have  employed  the  language 
which  he  actually  has  done,  if  this 
interpretation  be  admitted,  then  the 
most  natural  explanation  to  be  given 
of  the  "  four  living  beings"  is  to  sup- 
pose  that  they  are  symbplleai  beings 
designed  to  famish  some  representa- 
tion of  the  government  of  0od — to  illus- 
trate, as  it  were,  Hiat  on  which  the. 
divine  government  revts,  or /which  con- 
stitutes its  support — to  wit,  power, 
intelli^enoe,  vigilance,'  energy.  This 
is  apparent  (a)  because  it  was  not 
unusual  for  the  thrones  of  monarchs 
to  be  supported  by  earved  ammals  of 
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TarioOfl  formiL  which  were  4e8i|pied  tu- 
doabtedly  to  oe  somehow  emblematic  of 
goremment'-^ither  of  its  stability,  yigi- 
lance,  boldness,  or  firmness.  Thns  Solo- 
mon had  twelve  lions  carved  on  «Ach 
side  of  his  throne  —  no  improper  em- 
blems of  government  1  Kings  z.  19, 
20.  (6)  These  living  beings  are  de- 
scribed as  the^  supports  of  the  throne 
of  God,  or  as  that  on  which  it  rests,  and 
would  be,  therefore,  no  improper  sym- 
bols of  the  great  principles  or  truths 
which  give  support  or  stability  to  the 
divine  lulministratlon..'  (c)  They  are,  in 
themselves,  well  adapted  to  be  repre- 
sentatives of  the  great  principles  of  th^ 
divine  government,  or  of  the  divine 
providential  dealings,  as  we  shall  see  in 
the  more  particular  explanation  of  the 
symbol,  {d)  Perhaps  it  might  be  added, 
t£at,  so  understood,  there  would  be  com- 
pl^tness  in, the  vision.  The  ''elders" 
appear  there  as  representatives  of  the 
church  redeemed ;  the  angels  in  their 
own  proper  persons  render  praise  to 
God.  To  thiJB  it  was  ..not  improper  to 
add,  and  the  completeness  of  Uie  repre- 
sentation seems  to  make  it  necessary  to 
add,  that  aU  the  doings  of  the  Almighty 
unite  in  his  praise  j  his  various  acts  in 
the  government  of  the  universe  har^ 
monize  with  redeemed  and  unfallen  in- 
telligences in  proclaiming  his  glory. 
The  vision  of  the^  ''living  beings," 
therefore,  is  noty  as  I  suppose,  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  attriJIfutes  of  God  as 
such)  but  an  emblematic  representa- 
tion of  the  divine  government — of  the 
throne  of  Deity  resting  upon,  or  sus^ 
tained  by,  those  things  of  which  these 
living  beings  are  emblemii — ^intelligence, 
firmness,  energy,  ^c  This  supposition 
Seems  to  combine  more  probabilities 
than  any  other  which  ha»been  proposed, 
for  according  to  this  supposition  aU  the 
acts,  and  wi|>ys,  and  creatures  of  God 
unite  in  his  praise.  It  is  proper  to  add, 
however,  that  expositors  are  by  no 
means  agreed  as  to  the  design  of  this 
representation.  Prof.  Stuart  supposes 
that  the  attributes  «f  God  are  referred 
to;  Mr.  EUiott  (L  03) that  the  "twenty- 
four  elders  and  the  four  living  creatures 
symbolize  the  church,  or  the  collective 
body  of  the  saints  of  God ;  and  that  as 
there  are  two  grand  divisions  6f  the 
church,  the  larger  one  ihsLtqf  the  de- 
parted in  Paradise,  and  the  other  that 
militfuuan  earth,  the/ormer  is  depleted 


by  the  twenty-four  elders,  and  the  latter 
by  the  living  creatures ;"  Mr.  Lord  (pp. 
53, 54;)  that  the  living  creatures  and  the 
elders  are  both  of  ono  race,  the  former 
perhaps  denoting  those  like  Eaooh.and 
Elyah,  who  were  translated,  and  those 
who  were  raised  by  the  Saviour  after  his 
resurrecUon,  or  tiiose ,  who  have  been 
raised  to  special  eminence,  the  latter 
the  mass  of  the  redeemed ;  Mr.  Mede 
that  the  living  creatures  are  symbols  of 
the  church  worshipping  on  earth;  Mr. 
Daubua  that  they  are  symbols  v  of  the 
ministers,  of  the  church,  on  earth; 
Vitringa  that  tJiey  are  symbols  of  emi«> 
nent  ministen  and  teachers  in  every 
age;  Dr.  Qammond  regards  him  who 
sits  on  the  throne  as  the  Metropolitan 
Bishop  of  Judea,  the  representative  of 
God^  the  elders  as  diocesan  biihops  of 
Judea,  and  the  living  creatures  as  four 
apostles,  synabols  .of  the  saints  who  are 
to  attend  the  Almighty  ae  assessors  in 
judgment!  See  Lord  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse, pp.  J^S,  59.  %  JFuU  ef  eyes. 
Denoting  omniscience.  The  anciente 
fabled  Argus  as  having  one  hundred 
eyes,  or  as  having  the  power  of  seeing 
in.  any  direction.  The  emblem  here 
would  denote  an  ever-watchful  and  ob- 
serving Providence ;  and  in  accordance 
with  the  ezpluiation  proposed  above,  it 
means  that^  in  the  administration  of  the 
divine  government,  every  thing  is  dis- 
tinctly contemplated;  nothing  escapes 
observation ;  ^nothing  can  be.  concealed. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  divine  govern- 
ment could  not  be  administered  unless* 
this  were  so ;  and  it  is  the  perfection  of 
the  government  of  God  that  all  things 
are  seen  just  as  they  are.  In  the- vision' 
seen  by  Esekiel  (ch.  1 18),  the  "rings" 
of  the  wheels  on  which  the  living  crea- 
tures moved^  are  represented  as  "  faiU.  of 
eyes  round  about  them,"  emblematio  of 
theeame^tbing.    8o  Milton, 

"At  with  itan  their  bodiM  ill, 
And  wiBft  were  ••!  with  eyei ;  with  t>yM  the  wheetc 
or  beryl,  end  ciureentag  firei  bet  wees.*' 

%  Before,  In.fron^  'As  one  looked  on 
their  faces,  from  whatever  quarter  the 
throne  was  approached,  he  could  see  a 
multitude  of  eyes  looking  upon  him. 
%And  behind.  On  the  parts  of  their 
bodies  which  were  under  the  throne. 
The  meaning  is,*  that  there  is  universal 
vigilance  in  the  government,  of  God. 
Whatever  is  the  form  of  the  divine  ad- 
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7  And  tha  fint  beast  wu  Hke  a 

ministnUion ;  whateTer  part  ia  contenr- 
pl»ted;  however  it  is  maiiife8ted-«-whe- 
ther  as  aetirity,  energy,  power,  or  intelli- 
gence, it  is  bAsed  on  the  fact  that  all 
tiiinff9  are  9een  from  every  direction. 
There  is  noticing  that  is  the  result  of 
blind  fate  or  of  chance.  . 

7.  And  the  Jirst,  beaet  was  like  a  lion, 
A  general  description  has  been  given, 
applicable  to  all,  denoting  that  in  what- 
ever form  the  cUvine  government  is  ad- 
ministered, thete  thinge  will  be  found ;  a 
puticiilar  description  now  follows,  con- 
templating that  government  under  par- 
ticular SMpects,-  as.  symbolized  by  the 
living  beings  on  wbicn  the  throne  rests. 
The  first  is  that  of  a  lion.    The  lion  is 
the  monarch  of  the  woods,  the  king  of 
beasts,  and  he  becomes  thus  the  emblem 
of  dominion,  of  authority,  of  govern- 
ment in  general.     Comp.  Gen.  xliz,  0 ; 
Amos  iiL  8 ;   Joel  iiL  18 ;.  Dan.  vii.  4. 
As  emblematic  of  the  divine  administra- 
tion, this  would  signify  tfaiit  he  who  sits 
on  the  throne  is  the  ruler  over  all,  and 
that  his  dominion  is  absolute  and  entire. 
It  has  been  made  a  question  whether 
the  whole  body  had  the  form  of  a  lion, 
or  whedier  it  had  the  appearance  of  a 
lion  only  as  to  its  face  or  front  part.    It 
would  seem  probable  that  the  latter  oiily 
is  intended,  for  it  is.  expressly  said  of 
the  *'  third  beast"  that  it  had  '*  the  face 
of  a  man,"  implying  that  it  did  not  re- 
semble a  man  in  other  respects,  and  it 
is  probable,  that,  as  these  llvkig  crea- 
tores  were  the  8iq>ports  of  the  throne> 
they  had  the  same  form  in  all  other  par- 
tienlars  except  the  front  part.    The  wri- 
ter has  not  informed  us  what  was  the 
appearance  of  these  living  creatures  in 
other  respects,  but  it  is  most  natural  to 
aoppose  that  it  was  in  the  form  of  ap  ox, 
is  being  ad^ted  to  sustain  a  burden. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  s^y  that  the 
iking  supposed  to  be  symbolical  here  i^ 
the  goTemment  of  Qod  —  his  absolute 
rale  —  actnally  exists,  or  that  it  is  im- 
portant tMat  this  should  be  &irly  exhi- 
faitsd  to  men.     ^  And  .the  second  beatt 
WW  Uke  a  ealf.    Or,  more  properly,  a 
young  bullock,  for  so  the  word — fi6cj^oi 
~neans.     The  term  is  given  by  Hero- 
dotos  (iL  41;  iii.  28)  to  the  Egyptian 
fod  Apis,   that  iS|  a   young   bullock. 
Isch    an    emblem,  standing   under  a 
Iboae  M  one  of  its-snppeiis,  would 


lion,  and  the  second 


symbolise  firmness,  endnranee,  strength 
(oomp*  Prey.  xiv.  4);  and,  as  used  to 
represent  qualities  pertaining  to  him 
who  sat  on  the  throne,  would  denoto 
stability,  firmness,  perseverance : — qua- 
lities that  are  found  abundantly  in  the 
divine  administration.  There  was  clearly, 
in  tiie  apprehension  of  the  ancients,  some 
natural  fitness  or  propriety  in  such  an 
emblem.  A  young  bullock  was  worship- 
ped  in  Egypt  as  a  god.  Jeroboam  set 
up  two  idols  in  the  form  of  a  calf,  the 
one  in  Dan,  and  the  other  in  BetheL 
1  Kings  xiL  28, 29.  A  similar  ol^ect  of 
woVship  was  Ibund  in  the  Indian^  Greek, 
and  Scandinavian  mythologies,  and  the 
image  appears  to  have  been  adopted 
early  and  extensively  to  represent  tho 
divinity.  -^  The  following  figure  is  a  re« 
presentation  of  a  calf-idol,  copied  firom 
the  eollection  made  l^  the  artists  of  the 
French  Institute  ai  Cairo..  It  is  recum- 
bent, with  human  eyes,  the  skin  flesh- 
colored,  and  the  whole  afterparts  covered 
with  a  white  and  sky-blue  drapeiy :  the 
horns  not  on  the  head^  but  above  it,  and 
containing  within  them  the  symbolical 
globe  surmounted  by  two  feathers^  The 
meaning  of  the  emblems  on  the  back  is 
not  known.  -  It  is  copied  here  merely  to 
show  that^  for,  some  cause,  t^e  calf  was 
regarded  as  an  emblem  of  the  divinity. 


It  may  illustrate  this,  also,  to  remark 
that  among  the  sculptures  found  by  Mr* 
Layard,  in  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  were 
not  a  few  winged  bulls,  some  of  them  of 
large  structure,  and  probably  all  of  them 
emblematic.  One  of  these  was  removed 
with  .great  diffioolty,  to  be.  deposited  in 
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the  British  Museum. 

See  Mr.  Layard'* 

'■KineTehnndlwR 

■oaiBi,"  vol.  H.  pp. 

U-TS.     Such  embleu 
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Voutd  ba  resdil;  and 
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of  John,     ^^ndlit 
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meaning  of  this  embi 
tatioDB  of  the  goTernmeat  of  0( 
oouductod  idth  iatelllgence  and  wi 
That  ii,  the  divbe  adminlatratlon  !■  nut 
the  result  of  blind  fate  or  chance ;  it  is 
fonndad  od  a  elear  kooif  ledge  of  tfaingi, 
on  That  ia  best  to  be  dont^  od  idiot  will 


and  then 
elan  designed 


this  Iher. 


08  »  nuui,  and  th*  ftnirth  btiut  laaa 
like  a  Qjing  eagte. 

m  good.  Of 
be  no  donbt; 
that  In  a  vi- 
sion designed  to  give  to  man  a  tiew  of 
the  goTemment  of  tbe  Almighty,  thii 
ihould  be  appropriately  aymboUied.  It 
ma;  illuaCrate  Ihia  to  obaerre,  that  in 
ancient  sculpttiTee  it  wu  oomiDon  to 
nnite  tbe  head  oT  a  man  with  the  flgare 
of  an  animal,  U  cambiniag  lymbolg. 
Among  tbe  most  t'smarhable  flgurea  die- 
covered  by  Mr.  Layard,  in  the  ruine  of 
Ninoreh,  were  winged,  haman-headed 
tioDi.  Theae  lions  are  tbui  deacrlbed 
by  Mi.  La;ard  :  —  "  They  were  about 
CweWe  feet  in  height,  and  the  eame  Dum- 
ber in  length.  The  body  and  limba  were 
admirably  portrayed;  the  muaelea  and 
bones,  although  strongly  developed,  to 
display  the  strvngth  of  the  aoiraal, 
showed,  at  the  same  tlm«,  a  correct 
knowledge  of  ita  nnatOmy  and  form. 
Expanded  wlnga  eprnng  fVom  the  ahonl' 
der  and  spread  over  the  back ;  a  knotted 
girdle,  ending  in  (assels,  encircled  the 
loini.  These  aeulptures,  forming  an  en- 
traiioe,  were  partly  in  flill,  and  partly  in 
relief.  The  head  and  forepar^  being 
the  chambers,  were  ib  foil;  but  only 
I  one  aide  of  (he  rut  of  llie  slab  wu  aculp- 
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tartd,  tiM  hautk  being  i^aced  agaiiuit  tJie 
wall  of  sun-dried  hnokaJ'T-Nineveh  and 
if  Remmnt,  vol.  i  p.  75.  The  preceding 
eat  will  give  an  idea  of  one  of  these  hu- 
man-headed animals,  and  will  serve  to 
iUnstrate  the  passage  before  US'— alike 
in  refereooe  to  the  head, — Indkatiag  in- 
teUigenoo,  and  the  toing*,  denoting  ra- 
pidity. On  the  use  ef  tihese  fignres, 
(band  in  the  rains  of  Ninereh,  Mr.  La- 
yard  makes  the  fbllowiag  sensible  re- 
narks — ^remarks  admirably  illaotrating 
the  view  which  I  take  of  the  symbols 
before  as  : — "I  used  to  contemplikte  ibr 
boors  these  mysterious  emblems,  and 
nase  orer  their  intent  and  history. 
What  moi^noMe  for^is  eoald  have  ush- 
ered the  people  into  the  temple  of  their 
gods  7  Wiiat  more  soblime  images  oovUd 
have  been  borrowed  from  nature  by  men 
irho  Boiii^t,  nnuded  by  the  light  of  re> 
vea&ed  religion,  to  embody  their  conoep- 
tions  of  tihe  wisdom,  power,  and  ubiquity 
of  a  Supreme  Being  ?  They  oould  find 
no  better  type  of  intelleet  and  knowledge 
than  the  head  of  a  man;  of  strength, 
than  the  body  of  the  lien  ,•  of  rapidity 
of  notion,  than  the: wings  of  a  bird. 
These  winged,  human-beaded  lions  were 
not  idle  creations,  the  oSkpring  of  mere 
teey ;  tbeir  meaning  was  written  upon 
them.  They  had  awed  and  instmeted 
raees  which,  flourished  3000  years  ago. 
Through  the  portals  which  they  guarded, 
kings,  priests,  and  warriors  had  borne 
sacrifices  to  their  altars,  long  before  the 
wisdom  of  tho  East  had  penetrated  into 
Gfoece,  and  bad'fnmished  its  mythology 
vith  symbols  long  recognised  by  the  As- 
syrian votaries."  —  Nineveh  and  ite  Me- 
maim,  L  75,  76.  %  And  the  fourth  beaet 
vas  iik»  a  flying  eagle^  All  birds,  in- 
ieed,  fly ;  but  the  epithet  fifing  is  here 
eaployed  to  add  intensity  to  the  de- 
icriptioD.  The  eagle  is  distinguished, 
saong  the  fbatber^  race,  for  the  rapi- 
^y,  the  power,  and  the  elevation  of  its 
fiight.  N6  other  bird  is  supposed  to  fly 
to  high;  none  ascends  with  so  much 
power ;  none  is  so  majestic  and  grand  in 
ktt  aseeiit  towards  the  sun.  That  which 
would  be  properly  symbolised  by  this 
voald  be  &ie  rapidity  with  which  the 
esnmaads  oi  Ood  are  ezecnted;  or  this 
ckaracteristic  of  the  divine  government, 
that  the  purposes  of  Ood  aro  carried  into 
yrovpt  ezecotion.  There  is,  as  It  were, 
ft  vigorons,  poweifnl,  and  rapid  flight 
the  aooomplisfament  of  the  dA- 


•igns  of  God — as  the  eagle  aicends  nn» 
moleated  towards  the  sun.  Or,  it  wuy 
be  that  this  symbolizes  protecting  care, 
or  is  an  emblem  of  tiiat  protection  which 
Qod  by  his  Proridenee  extends  over 
those  who  put  their  tniet  in  him.  Thus 
in  Ss.  six.  4 :  '<  Ye  have  seen  how  I 
bore  you  on  eagles'  wings."  P9.  xvti. 
6:  ''Hide  me  under  the  shadow  ef  thy 
wfaigs."  Ps.  Iziti.  1:  *'U  the  shadow 
of  thy  wings  will  I  r^oice."  Deut.  xxxiL 
11, 12 :  ''  As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest» 
fluttereth  over  her.  young,  iq»readeth 
abroad  her  wings,  iaketh  them,  beareth 
them'on  her  wing«;eo  the  Lord  alone  did 
lead  him,"  Ac.  As  in  the  ease  of  the  other 
laving  beings,  so  it  is  to  be  remarked  of 
the  fourth  living  creature,  aJao,  that  the 
form  of  the  hodff  is  unknown.  There  is 
no  im{HOpriety  in  supposing  that  it  i« 
only  its  firont  aspect  that  John,  here 
speaks  of,  for  that  was  suffieient  for  the 
symbol.  The  remaining  portion  "  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne,"  may  have  corre- 
sponded with  that  of  the  other  living 
beings,  as  being  adapted  to  a  support. 
In  further  illustration  of  this  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  symbolB  of  this  deserip- 
tion  were  common  in  the  Oriental  world. 
Figures  in  the  human  fonn,  or  in  the 
form  of  animals,  with  the  head  of  an 
eagle  or  a  Vulture,  txe  Ibund  in  the  ruins 
of  Kineveh,  and  were  undoubtedly  de«> 
signed  to  be  symbolic.  "  On  the  earliest 
Assyrian  monuments,"  says  Mr.  Layard 
{Nineveh  and  iu  Huine,  ii.  846,  S49), 
"  one  of  the  most  prominent  sacred  types 
is  the  eagle-headQd,  or  the  vulture- 
headed,  ^  human  figure.  Kot  only  is  it 
found  in  colossal  proportions  on  the 
walls,  or  guarding  the  portals  of  the 
chambcm,  but  it  is  also  constantly  re-, 
presented  in  the  groups  on  the  embroi- 
dered robes.  When  thus  introduced,  it 
is  generally  seen  contending  with  other 
mythic  animals, — such  as  the  human- 
headed  lion  or  bull ;  and  in  these  con- 
tests it  is  always  the  conqueror.  It  may 
hence  be  inferred  that  it  was  a  type  of 
the  Supreme  Deity,  or  of  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal attributes.  A  fragment  of  the  Zo- 
roastrian  oracles,  preserved  by  Eusebius, 
declares  that  'Ood  is  he  that  has  tA« 
head  of  a  hawk,  &e  is  the  fixst^  inde- 
structible, eternal,  unbegotten,  indivi- 
sible, dissimilar;  the  dispenser  of  all 
good;  ineorroptiblo;  the  hes^  of  t)ie 
good;  the  wisest  of  the  wise;  be  is  ,tbe 
lather  of  «q«i^  andJusticfty/seif-tMigh^ 
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8  And  ihe  four  beasts  had  each 
of  them  six  *  'wings  abont  him ; 

pbyncal  and  pei&ety  add  wise,  and  the 
only  inTentor  of  the  sacred  philosophr.' 
Sometimes  the  head  of  this  bird  is  added 
to  the  body  of  a  lion.  Under  this  form 
of  the  Egyptian  bieraeo-sphinx  it  is  the 
conqueror  in  combats  with  other  sym^ 
bolieat  fisoies,  and  Is  fireqnently  repre- 
sented as  strilmig  down  a  gaaeUe  or  wild 
goat.  It  also  clearly  resembles  the 
gryphon  of  the  Qreek  mythology^  arow- 
edly  an  eastern  symb^,  and  connected 
with  Apollo,  or  with  the  sun,  of  which 
the  Assyrian  form  was  probably  an 
emblem."  The  following  fignrd  fonnd 
in  Kimroud,  or  ancient  Nineveh,  may 
ftornish  an  Ulnstration  of  ^ne  of  the 
usual  forms. 


If  these  views  of  the  meaning  of 
these  symbols  are  ^rreet,  then  the 
icTea  which  would  be  conveyed  to  the 
mind  of  John,  and  the  idea,  therefore, 
which  should  be  conveyed  to  onr  minds, 
is,  that  the-  government  of  God  is 
energetic,  finn,  intelligent,  and  that  in 
the  execution  of  its  purposes  it  is  rapid 
like  the  unobstrbcted  flight  of  an  eagle, 
or  j^rotedive  like  the  care  ef  the  eagle 
for  its  young.  When,  in  the  subsequent 
parts  of  the  vision,  these  living  creatures 
are  iepresented  as  offering  praise  sjad 
ad<Nration  to  Him  that  sits  on  the  throne 
(vePt  8.  ch.  V.  8,-liA),  the  meaning  would 
be,  in  accordance  with '  this  representa- 
tion; that  all  the  acts  of  divine  govern- 
ment do,  as  if  they  were  personified, 
unite  In 'thQ  praise  which  the  redeemed 
and  the  angels  ascribe  to  Go^  All 
Uriag  thiag%  and  itt  mots  of  the  Al. 


and  ihey  were  fnU  of  ejes  within: 
and  they  *  rest  not  day  und  night, 


h  have  no  rest. 


mighty,  oonspire  to.  proclaim  his  glory. 
The  eburoh  by  her  representatives  the 
''  four  and  twenty  elders"  honor  God ; 
the  angels  without  number,  unite  in  the 
praise ;  aU  creatures  in  heaven,  in  earth, 
under  the  earth,  and  in  tbe  sea  (eh.  v. 
13)  join  in  the  song;  and  sil  the  acts 
and  ways  of  God  declare  also  his 
mi^esty  jmd  glory: — for  arojind  his 
throne,  and  beneath  bis  throne,  are  ex> 
preesiv«  symbols  of  the  firmness,  en- 
ergy, intelligence  and  power  with  which 
his  government  is  administered. 

8.  And  thefourbetuU  had  each  of  them 
six  wing$  about  him.    A.n  emblem  com- 
mon to  them  all,  denoting  that,  in  refe- 
rence to.  each  and  all  the  things  here 
symbolized,  there  was  one  eommon  ch&^ 
racteristio — ^that  in  heaven  there  is  the 
utmost  promptness  in    executing    the 
divine  commands.     Gomp.   Isa^  vL  2; 
Ps.  xviiL  10,  civ.  3 ;  Jer*  xlviii.  40.     l^o 
mention  is  naadeof  the  manner  in  which 
these  wings  were  arranged,  and  conjec- 
ture in  regard  to  tbafr  is  vain.     The 
Seraphim,  as  seen-  by  Isaiah,  had  eaoh 
one  six  wings,  with  two  of  which-  the 
face  Was  covered,  jto  deiiote  vprofonnd 
reverence,*  with  two  the  feet,  or  lower 
parts-^-emblematic  of  modesty ;  and  with 
two  they  flew— emblematic  of  their  cele- 
rity in  executing  the^commands  of  God, 
Isa,.  vC  2.    Perhaps  without  impropriety 
we  may  suppose  tiiat  in  regajrd  to  these 
living  beings  seen^  by  John,  two  of  the 
wings  of  each  were   employed,  aa   ia 
Isaiah,  to  cover  the  face — token  of  pro> 
foUnd  reverence;  and  that  the  remainder 
were  employed  in  fligfat-<^enoting  the 
^aindity  with  which  the  divine  cob&- 
iouids    are   executed.     Meroury,    the 
messenger  of  Jupiter  among  the  hes^ 
then,  was  represented  with  wings,  aiui 
nothing  is  more  common  in  the  pun^ 
xngs  and  tfaB-relirf$  ef  antiquity  than  sacb. 
representations.  %And  t)iey  were/utt  of 
eyes  witl^m.    Prof.  Stuart  more  correotly 
rendera  this — ''  around  and  within  sure 
full  of  eyoi;" — connecting  the    wercl 
'*  around,"  not  with  the  totngs,  as  in.oixr 
version,  but  with  the  eye».    The  mean, 
ing  is,  thi^  the  portions  of  the  beaats 
titat  were  visible  £rom  the  outside  of-tlke 
throne,  i^d  the  portions  sndar  or  witb&n 
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saying.  Holy,  hdy,  holy,  Lord  God 
Ainighty,  which  was,  and  is,  and 
is  to  ceme. 

9  And  when  those  beasts  giro 
glory,  and  honor,  and  thanks  to 
him  that  sat  on  the  throne,  who 
•  liyeth  for  ever  and  ever, 

a.  0. 6. 14. 

the  throne,  were  eorered  with  eyes.  The 
obyioae  design  of  this  is  to  msrk  the 
nnirersal  vigilftnce  of  divine  proridenqe. 
^  And  they  rest  not,  Harg.  have  no 
Te$t,  That  is,  they  are  eonstantly  em- 
ployed;, there  is  no  intermission.  The 
meaning,  as  above  explained,  is,  that 
the  works  and  ways  of  God  are  con> 
stantly  bringing  praise  to  him.  f  Day 
and  night»  Continually.  They  who 
are  employed  .day  and  night  fill  up  the 
whole  time— ^ for  this  is^L  %  Saying, 
Jffoly,  holy,  holy.  For  the  meaning  of 
this,  see  Notes  on  Isa.  vi.  S.  f  Lord 
God  Almighty.  Isaiah  (vL  3)  expresses 
it,  "  Jehovah  of  hosts."  The  reference 
is  to  the  true  God,  and  the  epithet 
Almighty  is  one  that  is  often  given  hinH. 
It  is  pecoliarly  appropriate  here,  as  there 
were  to  be,  as  the  sequel  shows,  remark- 
able exhibitions  of  power  in  executing 
the  purposes  described  -  in  this  book. 
JIFAwA  teas,  and  is,  and  is  to  e&me, 
who  is  eternal — existing  in  iJl  past 
time ;  casting  now ;  and  to  continue  to 
exist  fbrerer.    See  No^  on  oh.  i.  4. 

9.  And  when  those  beasts  give  ^lo- 
ry, Ac  As  often  as  those  living  bemgs 
ascribe  glory  to  God.  They  did  this 
eontinQally-  (ver.  8),  and,  if  the  above 
•xplanfttion  be  oorreot,  then  the  idea 
is,  that  the  ways  and  acts  of  God 
in  his  providential  government  are 
eonti&ually  of  sneh  a  nature  as  to  honor 
him. 

10.  The  four  and  twenty  dders  faU 
down  h^ore  him,  Ac.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  redeemed  church  in  heaven 
(Notes,  ver.  4)  also  unite  in  the  prmse. 
The  meaning,  if  the  explanation  of  the 
synboi  be  eorreet,  is,  Uiat  the  church 
taiversal  unites  in  praise  to  God  for  all 
Ihat  characterises  his  administration. 
In  the  connexion  in  whieb  this  stands 
here,  the  sense  would  be,  that  as  often 
as  ttere  is  any  nsta  manifestation  of  the 
9rineq>lea  of  tiie  divine  govemmenty  the 

ascribei  ntm   praise  to   God« 


10  The  Ibnr  and  twenty  elders 
fall  down  before  him  that  sat  on 
the  throne,  and  worship  him  that 
liveth  for  erer  and  ever,  and  cast 
their  crowns  ^  before  the  throne, 


saying, 
11  T 


hou  art  worthy,  *  0  Lord, 


h  fttt.  4 


c  e.6. 13. 


Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  ex. 
planation  of  the  meaning  of  the  sym- 
bols, of  the  /acf  here'  stated  there  can 
be  no  doubt  The  church  of  God  always 
rejoices  when  there  is  any  new  mani- 
festarion  of  the  principles  of  the  divine 
administration.  As  all  these  acts,  in 
reality  bring  gloiy  and  honor  to  God, 
the  church  as  eften  as  there  is  any  new 
manifestation  of  the  divine  character 
and  purposes,  renders  praisC  anew. 
Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  view 
here  taken  is  one  that  is  every  way  ap- 
propriate to  the  general  character  of  this 
book.  The  great  design  was  to  disclose 
what  God  was  to  do  in  future  times,  in 
the  various  revolations  that  were  to  take 
place  on  the  earth,  until  his  govern- 
ment shotild  be  firmly  established,  and 
the  principles  of  his  administration 
should  everywhere  prevail;  and  there 
was  a  propriety,  therefore^  in  describing 
the  representatives  of  the  ehoroh  as 
taking  part  in  this  universal  praise,  and^ 
as  casting  every  crown  at  Uie  feet  of 
him  who  sits  iq>on  the  throne,  f  And 
cast  their  crowns  before .  the  throne, 
They>are  desjsribed  as  "crowned''  (ver. 
4),  that  is  as  triumphant,  and  as  kings 
(oomp.  oh.  V.  10)^  and  they  are  here 
represented  as  easting  their  crowns  at 
his  feet  in  token  that  they  owe  their 
triumph  to  him.  To  his  providential 
dealings,  to  his  wise  and  merciful  go- 
vernment, they  owe  it  that  they  are 
crowned  at  all,  and  there  is,  therefore,  a 
propriety  that  they  should  acknowledge 
this  in  a  proper  manner  by  placing  their 
crowns  at  his  feet. 

11,  Thou  art  worthy,  (X  Lord,  In 
thy  .character,  perfection^,  and- govern- 
ment there  is  that  which  makes  it 
proper  that  universal  praise  should  be 
rendered.  The  feeling  of  all  true  wor- 
shippers is,  that  God  is  worthy  of  the 
praise  that  is  ascribed  to  him/  No  num 
worships  him  aright  who  does  not  feel 
that  there  is  that  in  his  nature  and 
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to  vec^iTe  glory  and  'honor  and 
power:  *£6r  thou  hast  cieated  aU 


aOA.  1. 16. 


his  doings  whidi  makes  it  pntper  that  he 
should  receive  universal  adoration,  f  Te 
receive  glory.  To  bave  praise  or  glory 
aseribed  to  thee,  f  And  honor.  To  be 
honored : — that  is,  \o  be  approached  and 
adored  as  worthy  of  honor.  %And  power. 
To  have  power  aseribed  to  thee,  or  to  be 
regarded  as  having  intnite  power.  Man 
eatf  confer  no  power  on  God,  biit  he  may 
acknowledge  that  which  he  has,  and 
adore  him  for  its  exertion  in  his  behalf 
and  in  ihe  government  of  the  world,^ 
f-JFor  th9fiJM9t  created  alt  tJUn^e,  Thus 
laying  the  foundation  for  pvaise^  No 
one  can  contemplate  this  vast  and  won^^ 
lierftil  universe  without  ^seeing  that  he 
who  has  made  it  is  wortky  to  ^receive 
glory  and  honor  and  power.  Comp. 
Notes  on  Job  xzxvUi.  T.  ^  And  for  thy 
pleasure  they  are,.  They  exist  by  thy 
will — iid  rd  ^iXtifid,  The  meaning  is, 
that  they  owe  their  existence  to  the  wiU 
ef  God,  and  therefore  their  creation  lays 
the  foundation  for  praise.  ^'He  spak^ 
and  it  was  done ;  he  eommanded,  and  it 
stood  fast.'^  "He  said.  Let  there  be 
tight,  and  there  was  light."  There  is  iio 
other  r«tson  why  tfar^noiverse  exists  at 
a&  than  that  sudi  was  the  will  of  God ; 
there  is  nothitag  else  that  is  to  be  ad- 
'  duoed  as  explaining  the  fa«t  that  any- 
thing has  now  a  being.  The  putting  forth 
of  that  will  explaitis  all ;  and  consequently 
whatever  wisdom,  power,  goodness  is 
ibBanifested  in  the  universe,  is  to  be 
traced' to  God,  and  is  ^e  expression  of: 
what  was  in  him  ft^m  eternity.  It  is 
proper,  then,  to  "  look  up  through  nature 
to  nacre's  God,"  and  Wherever  wo  see 
greatness  or  goodness  in ,  Uie  works  of 
creation  to  regard  them  as  the  faint  ex- 
preesion  of  what  exists  essentiaUy  in  the 
Creator.  ^  And  were  created.  Bring- 
ing more  distinctly  into  notice  the  fact 
that  they  owe  their  existence  to  his  will. 
They  are  not  eternal;  thoiy  are  not 
self-existent;  they  were  formed  from 
nothing. 

ThiriKmeludes  the  magnifieent  intro- 
duction ta  the  principal  visions  in  this 
book.  It  is  beautifslly  appropriate  to 
i^Ke  solemn  disclosures  which  are  to  be 
madeMn  the  following  portions  of  tfa^^ 
lK>«ik,  ai|das  ki  ths  case  c<f  Isaiah  imd 


things,  and  for  thy  pleasure  they 
are  and  were  created. 


Eisekiel,  was  erainetitly  adapted  to  im. 
press  the  mind  of  the  holy  jieer  with 
awe.    Heaven  is  opened  to  his  view ;  the 
throne  of  God  is  seen  ;  there  is  a  vision 
of  Him  who  sits  upon  that  throne ;  thun- 
ders and  voices  are  heard  around  the 
throne;  the  lightnings  play,  and  » rain- 
how,  symbol  of  ]>eaoe,  eneircles  all ;  the 
representatives  of  the  redeemed  ehuroh, 
occupying  subordinate  thrones,  and  in 
robes  of  victory,  and -with  crowns  on 
their  heads,  are  there ;  a  vast  smooth  ex- 
panse like  the  sea  is  spread  out  before 
the  throne ;  «nd  the  .  emblems  4fS.  the 
wisdom,  the  power,  the  vigHance,^  the 
snergy,  tiie  strength  of  the  divine  adx 
ministration  are  there,  represented  as  in 
the  act  of  l»inging  honor  to  God,  atid 
proclaiming  his  praise^    The  mind  of 
Jofati  was  donbtless  prepared  by  these 
august  visions  for  the  disclosures  which 
foiiow ;  and  the  mind  of  the  jreader  shetQd 
in  like  manner.be  deeply  and  solemnly 
hnpressed  when  he  contemplates  them, 
as  if  Jle  looked  into  heaven,  and  saw  the 
impressive  gra&dfinr  of  the  worship  there. 
L^s  us  fBuicy  ourselves,  therefore,  with 
the  holy  seer  looking  into  heaven,  fen^ 
listen  with  reverence  to  what  the  GreaA 
God   disposes ..  respecting .  the   raiioiie 
changes  that  are  to  occur  until  every 
foe  of  the  cfaureh  shall  be  subdued,  and 
the  earth  shUl- acknowledge  his  sway, 
and  the  whole  scSne  shall  close  in  th« 
triumphs  and  joys  of  heaven* 

CHAPTER  V. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THB  CHAPTER. 

This  chapter  introduces  ths   dls«Io- 
snre  of  future  events.    It  is  done  in   a 
manner  eminently  .fitted  to  impress  the 
mind  with  a  setose  of  the  importance  of 
the  revelations  about  to  he  made.     The 
proper  state  of  mind, for  appreciating 
this  chapter  is  that  when  we  look  on  the 
future  and  are  sensible,  that  importajat 
events  are  about  to  occur;  when    'we 
f^l  that  that  future  is  whoUy  impene-. 
trable  to  us;  and  when  the  efforts    of 
the  highest  crei^ted  minds   fail  to    lilt, 
the  mysterions  veil  which  hides  tisoee 
events  from  our  view.     It  is  in     Aio~ 
sordsooe   with    omt    nature    that     tiie 
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mind  ahoold  be  fanpreMed  with  flolenni 
awe  OB  sDch  circnmataiioea;  it  is  not  a 
Tiolatioo  of  the  laws  of  our  nature  that 
(Hie  who  bad  an  earnest  desire  to  pene- 
trate that  fhtore,  and  who  saw  the 
Tolnme  before  him  which  oontalned  the 
Dytterioas  rerelation,  and  who  y«t  felt 
tbat  there  was  no  one  in  hearen  or 
earth  who  eoold  break  the  seals,  and 
&elo8e  what  was  to  oome,  should  ^eep. 
Comp.  Ter.  4  The  degy^  of  the  whole 
chapter  if»  evidently,  to  honor  the  Lamb 
if  God,  by  sbowine  that  the  power  was 
entrasted  to  him  which  was  confided  to 
BO  oBe  else  in  hearen  or  earth,  of  dis- 
eiosiog  what  is  to  come.  Nothing  else 
voald  better  illustrate  this  than  the  &ot 
that  he  alone  could  break  the  mysterious 
Ml  which  barred  oat  the  knowledge  of 
tlu  fbtore  from  all  created  eyes ;  and 
BotUng  would  be  better  adapted  to  im- 
Vm  thii  OB  the  mind  than  the  repre- 
Notatum  is  this  chapter — Uie  exhibition 
of  a  iBTsterioua  book  in  the  hand  of 
^/  the  proclamation  of  the  angel, 
*>Q^  on  MDj  who  could  do  it  to  open 
tUbook;  the  fact  iihat  no  one  in  hea- 
^  or  earth  could  do  it ;  the  tears  shed 
7  Mb  when  it  was  found  that  no  one 
eoold  do  it ;  the  assarance  of  one  of  the 
eUen  that  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of 
Jodah  had  power  to  do  it ;  and  the  pro- 
f^d  adoration  of  all  in  heaven  and 
IB  earth  and  under  the  eajrtb,  in  view  of 
we  power  entrusted  to  him  of  breaking 
wie  mjitBrnuB  seals. 

The  main  points  in  the  chapter  are 
«e»e:-^l)  Having  in  ch.  it.  described 
God  ga  sittmg  on  a  throne,  John  here 
(jer.  1)  represents  himself  as  seeing  in 
^  tight  hand  a  mysterious  ▼olnme-— 
^B  all  ever  on  the  inside  and  ihe 
oBtade,  yet  sealed  wit^  seven  leala — a 
^oloiBe  manifestly  referring,  to  the  fu- 
^1  aad  containing  impertant  disdo- 
"^  respecting  coming  events.  ^2)  A 
Bightj  sngel  is  introduced  making  a 
P'l^ciamation,  and  ^king  who. is:  worthy 
to  open  that  book,  and  to  break  those 
***h— evidently  implying  that  none 
^ess  of  exalted  rank  could  do  it,  ver.  2. 
•)  Ibere  is  a  pause: — ^no  one  in  hea- 
v<B,  or  in  earth,  or  under  the  earth, 
Hiproaehes  to  do  it,  or  claims  the  right 
'f^it,  ver.  3.  (4)  John,  giving  way 
je  the  expressiox^s  of  natural  emotion — 
J'^'^ve  of  the  longing  ,and  intense 
■enre  in  the  hunum  soul  to  be  oojide 
■'ViBiatad  wit^  the  secrets  of  the  fu- 
13 


ture--i>our8  fhrth  a  flood  of  Utn  because 
no  one  is  found  who  is  worthy  to  open 
the  seals  of  this  mysterious  book,  or  to 
read  what  was  recorded  there,  ver.  4. 
(6)  In  his  state  of  suspense  and  of  grief, 
one  of  the  elders — the  representatives  of 
that  church  for  whose  benefit  these  re- 
velations of  the  future  were  to  be  made 
(Note  on  ch.  iv.  4)— approaches  him  and 
says  that  there  ts  one  who  is  able  to 
open  the  hook;  one  who  has  the  power 
to  loose  its  seals,  ver.  5.  This  is  the 
Messiah — the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah» 
the  Root  of  David^<comins  now  to  make 
the  disclosure  for  which  the  whole  book 
was  given,  ck  i.  1.  (6)  Immediately 
the  attention  of  John  is  attracted  by  the 
Messiah,  appearing  as  a  I/amb  in  thQ 
midst  of  the  throne  —  with*  horns,  the 
symbols  of  strength,  and  eyes,  the  8ym« 
hols  c^  all-pervMling  intelligence.  He 
approaches  and  takes  the  book  from  the 
hand  of  him  that  sits  on  the  throne-— 
symbolical  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  pro* 
vince  of  the  Messiah  to  make  known  to 
the  church  and  the  world  the  events 
which  are  to  occur,  vs.  6,  7.    Be  i^ 

gears  here  in  a  different  form  from  that 
I  which  he  manifested  himself  in  ch.  i., 
fbr  the  purpose  is  different  There  he 
appears  clothed  in  mi^esty,  to  impress 
the  mind  with  a  sense  of  his  essential 
glorv.  Here  he  appears  in  a  form  that 
recalls  the  memory  of  hU  sacrifice  ;-T-to 
denote  perhaps  that  it  is  in  virtue  of  his 
atonement  that  the  future  is  to  be  dis- 
closed; and  that  therefore  there  is  a 
special  propriety  that  he  should  appear 
and  do  what  no  other  one  in  heaven  or 
earth  could  do,  (7)  The  approach  of 
the  Messiah  to  unfold  the  mysteries  in 
the  book ;  the  fact  that  he  had  **  pre- 
vafled"  to  accomplish  what  there  was  «o 
strong  a  desire  should  be  accomplished, 
furnishes  an  occasion  for  exalted  thanks- 
givinjf  aj»d  praise,  vs.  8-10.  This  as- 
criptiott  of  praise  in  beaten  is  instantly 
responded  to,  and  echoed  back,  fi'om  aU 
parts  of  the  universe — all  joining  in  ac- 
knowledging the  Lamb  as  worthy  of  the 
exalted  office  to  which  he  was  raised, 
vs.  11-13.  The  angels  around  the 
throne  —  amounting  to  .thousands  of 
myriads «— unite  with  the  living  crea* 
tures  and  the  elders,*  and  to  these 
are  joined  the  voices  of  every  orea* 
tnre  in  heaven,  on  the  earth,  under 
th^  earth,  and^ln  the  sea,  ascriblog  to 
him  that  fits  upon  the  tluro9#  wd  th# 
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ND  I  Baw  in  the  rislit  lutad  of  ' 
■  *     "  - '  sat  on  £e  throne  a 
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tlan    of   pruie    firom    fu'-disti 
!,  the  Imng  creataraa  Tuipond 
r  Amtn,  and  Uie  eldera  fall  dot 
BDd  liDnhlp  him  that  Uvea  forever  a 


wlueh 

urta  ef  the  nniTene  ttaeis  i>  an  bc- 
knowled^eat  tliat  the  Lamb  of  Qod 
■lone  hu  the  li^t  to  break  the  mja- 
teriona  aeals.  The  importanec  of  the 
deTelopmeuts  Jnstillaa  the  magulflceaee 
of  Ihla  rBpreaontiHioii ;  and  it  would 
not  be  poiiible  to  imagiDe  a  more 
■nblima    iatrodaction    to    theie    great 

1.  Avd  I  Moic  in  lie  riglu  hand  of 
him  that  lal.on  Ihe  tkroni.  Of  Sod, 
Ch.  Iv.  3, 4.  His  form  is  Eut  deaerihed 
tbere,  nor  Is  there  any  intimaUo 
here  except  the  mention  of  hia 
band."  The  book  or  roll  aoema  t 
been  bo  held  Id  his  band  that 
ooold  see  Ita  shape,  and  lee  dlatinotly 
bow  it  was  written  and  aealed.  f  A 
bank  (JJiflAttir).  Thie  word  ia  properly  a 
diminnUve  of  the  word  oommonly  ren- 
dered hook  (S'^Aoc),  and  wonld  etrictty 
mean  a  small  book,  ora  book  ofdimtna- 
tiTs  aiie—a  tablet,  or  a  letter.  Lidddl 
and  Scotl,  Lex.  It  Is  need,  however, 
denote  a  book  of  any  siie — a  roll,  araoll, 
orrolDme;  and'ia  tbtts  need  (a)  tfl  de- 
note the  Pentateacb,  or  the  Moaaio 
law,  Heb.  i».  Ifl,  T.  J;  (i)  the  book 
of  Ufe,  Rev.  ivU.  8,  xx.  1!,  xxl  27; 
(t)  epiatles,  which  were  also  rolled  np, 
Rer.  i.  11;  (d)  docnmonta,  as  a  hill  of 
dlrorqe.  Matt.  iii.r,  Mirk  21.1.  When 
it  is  the  eipreBs  design  to  speak  of 
a  small  book,  another  word  ii  lued 
iPi0Xafiihr),  Re-r.  X.  S,  8,  »,  10.  The 
book  or  roll  referred  to  here  was  that 
nhich  oootalned  the  revelation  In  tbe 
Bubaequent  chapters,  to  the  end  of  tbe 
deacription  of  the  opening  of  the  seventh 
seal — for  the  cammnnic^on  that  was  U 
be  made  was  all  included  In  the  sevel 
seals;  and  to  conceive  of  the  size  of  thi 
book,  therefore,  we  are  only  (o  refleet  ot 
the  amonnt  of  parchment  that  wonld 
BatanJly  be  mitten  over  by  the  co 
tannlnUoBs  here  mada>    Tbe  farm 


the  book  ms  nndoubtedly  that  of  a 

■oroll  or  roll;  for  that  was  the  nnial 
of  books  among  the  ancients,  and 
a  volume   conld   be   more   easily 

sealed  with  a  nnmber  of  seals,  In  the 
.er  here  described,  thanavoludie  in 
jnn  in  which  hooka  are  made  now. 

On  the  ancient  form  of  books,  see  Botes 
ake  iv.  IT.  The  tolloning  cut  irill 
ih  on  additional  lUoBtiatton  of  tbeu 


usual  form.  ^  Written  tnitAin  and  oit 
the  hack  tide.  Br.  '  Within  and  behind.' 
It  nas  cuetomary  to  write  only  on  one 
aide  of  tbe  paper  or  vellnm,  fbr  the  sake 
ienoe  in  heading  thf  votnme  aa 

.  the  hook  w^  In  the  same  Tonii 
4S  books   are   now  —  of   Isaou    boQE]<t 
together—then  !t  was  naud  tii^vrit«  on 
both  sides  of  the  leaf,  aa  both  sides  of  s      - 
page  are  printed  now.     Bnttn  the  otbet 
form  it  was  a  very  uncommon  thing  to  '    ■ 
write  on  both  sides  of  the  parohment, 
and  was  never  done  unless  diere  vr^s  a 
scarcity  of  irriOng  material;  or  nnleBB      ' 
tbere  was  an  amonnt  of  matter  beyond 
what  was  anticipated ;  or  aolesa  aoiue- 
thing  had    been    omitted.     It    is    not     ' 
necessary   to    enppoee  that  John   -saw     ■ 
both  aides  of  the  parebnent  aa   It  was 
held  in  the  hand  of  him  that  aat  on  th«    . 
throne.      That  it  wai  written    on    tbe 
both  side  he  would  natnrally  aee,  and,  aa    ' 
the  book  was  sealed  he  wonld  infer  tbat 
It  was,  written  in  the  nnal  manaor  on 
the  inside.    %  Stahd  vitk  intn  «eab 
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2  And  I  Qaw  a  stxon^j  <k>^S^  P'^^ 
claiming  with  a  loud  TOice,  Who  is 
worthj  to  oi>en  the  book,  and  to 
loose  the  seals  thereof? 

On  the  ancient  manner  of  sealing,  lee 
Notes  on  Matt  xxvii.  66 ;  comp.  Notes 
OB  Job  xxxviii.  14.  The  fact  that  there 
were  t^en  seals — an  unnsnal  number  in 
fiutening  a  volume  —  would  naturally 
attract  the  attention  of  John>  though  it 
might  not  occur  to  him  at  once  that 
thwe  was  any  thing  significant  in  the 
number.  It  is  not  stated  in  what  man- 
ner Uie  seals  were  attached  to  the 
Tolume,  but  it  is  clear  that  they  were  so 
attached  that  each  seal  closed  one  part 
•f  the  voluniey  and  that  when  one  was 
broken  and  the  portion  which  tiiat  watf 
designed  to  fluten  was  unrolled,  a  second 
would  be  come  to,  which  it  would  be 
necessary  to  break  in  order  to  read  the 
next  portion.  The  outer  seal  would  in- 
deed bind  the  whole ;  but  when  that  was 
bn^en  it  would  not  give  access  to  the 
whole  volume  unless  each  successive 
seal  were  broken.  May  it  liot  have 
been  intended  by  this  arrangement  to 
suggest  the  idea  that  the  whole  future  is 
unknown  to  u«,  and  that  tho  disclosure 
of  any  one  portion,  though  necessary  if 
the  whole  would  be  known,  does  not 
disclose  all,  but  leaves  seal  after  seal 
still  unl>roken,  and  that  the^  are  all  to 
be  broken  one  after  another  if  we  would 
know  all?  How  these  were  arranged, 
John  does  not  say.  All  that  is  neces- 
lary  to  be  supposed  is,  that  the  seven 
leads  were  put  successively^  upon  the 
margzH  of  tiie  volume  as  it  was  rolled 
ap,  so  that  each  opening  would  extend 
only  as  far  as  the  .next  seal*  when 
the  unrolling  would  be  arrested.  Any 
one  by  rolling  up  a  sheet  of  paper  could 
•0  fasten  it  with  pins,  or  with  a  suc- 
cescion  of  seals,  as  to  represent  this  with 
luifittent  accuracy. 

2.  And  I  *€tu>  a  strong  angel.  An 
sDgel  endowed  with  great  strength,  as 
if  iueh  strength  was  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  give  utterance  to  the  loud  voice 
«f  the  enquiry^  "  Homer  represents 
Us  heralds  as  powerful,  robust  men,  in 
order  conaistentiy  to  attribute  to  them 
^eep^oned  and  powerful  voices/'  Prof. 
Siuart,  The  enquiry  to  be  made  was 
soe  ef  vast  iinportanee;  it  was  to  be 
of  all  in  heaven,  all  on  the  earth. 


3  And  AO  man  in  heaven,  nor  in 

earth,  neither  under  the  earth,  was 
able  to  open  the  book,  neither  to 
look  thereon. 

and  all  under  the  earth,  and  hence  an 
angel  is  introduced  so  mfghty  that  his 
voice  could  be  heard  in  all  those  distant 
worlds,  f  ProelaiminM  vUh  a  loud 
voice.  That  is,  as  a  herald  or  crier. 
He  is  rather  introduced  here  as  avpoint- 
ed  to  this  office  than  as  adj-movea.  The 
design  undoubtedly  is  to  impress  the 
mind  with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of 
the  disclosures  about  to  be 'made,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  a  sense  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  penetrating  the  ftiture  by  any 
created  power.  That  one  of  the  highest 
angels  should  make  such  a  proclama- 
tion would  sufficientiy  show  itr  impor- 
tance; that  such  an  one,  by  the  mere, 
act  of  making  such  a  proclamation, 
should  practic^Iy  confess  his  own  ina- 
bility^ and  consequentiy  the  inability  of 
all  of  similar  rank,  to  make  the  dis* 
closures,  would  shpw  that  the  revela- 
tions of  the  fhtnre  were  beyond  mere 
created  power,  f  Who  it  worthy  to 
open  the  hooki  Ao.  That  is,  who  is 
**  worthy  **  in  the  sense  of  having  a  rank 
so  exalted,  and  attributes  so  compre- 
hensiviSy'as  to  authorize  and  enable  him 
to  do  it.  In  other  words.  Who  has  the 
requisite  endowments  of  all  kinds  to 
enable  him  to  do  it  ?  It  would  require 
moral  qualities  of  an  exalted  character 
to  Justify  him  in  approaching  the  seat  of 
the  holy  God  to  take  the  book  fVom  his 
hands;  it  would  require  an  ability  be- 
yond that  qf  any  created  being  to  pene- 
trate the  future,  and  disclose  tiie  mean- 
ing of  the  symbols  which  were  employed. 
The  fact  that  the  book  was  held  in  the 
hand  of  him  that  was  on  the  throne,  and 
sealed  in  this  manner,  was  in  itself  a 
sufficient  proof  that  it  was  not  his  pur- 
pose to  make  the  disclosure  directly,  and 
the  natural  enquiry  arose  whether  there 
was  any  one  in  the  wide  universe  who, 
by  rank,  or  character,  or  office,  would 
be  empowered  to  open  the  mysterious 
volume. 

3.  And  no  man  in  heaven*  No  one— 
ivi^il  ThQre  is  no  limitation  in  the 
original  to  man.  The  idea  is,  that  there 
was  no  one  in  heaven — evidentiy  allud- 
ing to  the  created  beings  there  —  who 
oould  open  the  volume.    Is  it  not  taught 
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4  And  I  wept  much,  because  no 
man  was  found  worthy  to  open:  and 
to  read  ihe  book,  neither  to  look 
thereon. 

here  that  angeU  cannot  penetrate  {he 
ftitarOi  and  cueplose  what  is  to  come? 
Are  not  their  (koulties  limited  in  this 
respect  like  those  of  man  ?  f  Nor  in 
earth.  An^ong  all  classes  of  men-^ 
sages,  divines,  prophets,  philosophers, 
who  among  those  nave  ever  heen  ahle 
to  penetrate  the  future,  and  disclose 
what  is  to  come  ?  f  Neither  under  the. 
earth.  These  divisions  compose,  in  com- 
mon language,  the  universe :  —  what  Is 
in  heaven  al^ve;  what  is  on  the  earth; 
and  whatever  there  is  under  the  earth — 
the  abodes  of  the  dead.  May  there  not 
he  an  allusion  here  to  the  supposed 
science  of  necromancy,  and  an  assertion 
that  even  the  dead  cannot  penetrate  the 
future,  and  disclose  what  is  to  come? 
Comp..  Notes  on  Isa.  viii.  19.  In  all 
these  g^eat  realms  no  one  advanced  who 
was  qualified  to  undertake  the  office  of 
making  a  disclosure  of  what  the  mys- 
terious [Scroll  might  contain.  ^  JVas 
able  to  open  tke  hook.  Had  ability — 
hi^varo — to  do  it  It  was  a  task  beyond 
their  power.  Even  if  any  one  had  been 
found  who  had  a  rank  and  a  moral  cha- 
racter which  might  l^ave  seemed  to 
justify  the  effort,  there  was  no  one 
who  had  the  power  of  reading  what 
was  recorded  respecting  coming  events. 
%  Neither  to  loott  thereon.  That  is;,  so 
to  open  the  seals  as  to  have  a  view  of 
what  was  written  therein.  That  it  was 
not  beyond  their  power  merely  to  see  the 
book,  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  John 
himself  saw  it  ^in  the  hand  of  him  that 
sat  on  the  throne,  ismd  it  is  evident  also 
(ver.  5),  that  in  that  sense  the  elders 
saw  it.  But  no  one  could  prevail  to 
inspect  the  contents,  or  so  have  access 
to  the  interior  of  the  volume  as  tQ  bis 
able  to  see  what  was  written  there.  It 
could  be  seen,  indeed,  (ver.  1)  jthat  it  was 
written  on  both  sides  of  the  parchment, 
but  what  the  writing  was  no  one  could  < 
know. 

4.  And  J  wept,  much,  hecauae  no  man 
wat  found  worthy^  &q.  Gr.,  ad  in  ver.  3, 
no  one.  It  woum  seem  as  ijf  there  was  a 
pause  to  see  if  there  were  any  response 
to  the  proclamation  of  the  angel.  There 
being  none,  John  gate  wa^  to  his  deep 


5  And  one  of  t3ie  elders  saith 
unto  Bde,  Weep  not:  behold,  the 
LiotL  *  of  the  tribe  <^  Jitida,  the 

a  Oe.  49. 9, 10.   Nu.24.9.   He.  7. 14. 

emotions  in  a  flood  of  tears.  The  tears 
of  the  apostle  here  may  be  regarded  as 
an  illustration  of  two  things  which  are 
occurring  constantly  in  the  mind^  of 
men: — (1.)  The  strong  desire  to  pene- 
trate the  future;  to  l^t  the  mysterious 
veil  which  shrouds  that  whicll  is  to 
come;  to  find  some  way  to.piM*ce  tne' 
dark  waU  which  seems  to  stand  up 
before  us^  ,and  which  fihutcr  from  our 
view  that  which  is  to  be  hereiftfter. 
There  have  been  no  more  earnest  effort? 
made  by  men  than  those  which  have 
been  made  to.  read  the  sealed  rolmne 
which  contains  the  record  of  what  is 
yet  to  come.  By  dreams,  and  otaens, 
and  auj^ries,  and  astrology,  and  the 
flight  of  birds,  and  necromancy,  men  hare 
sought  anxiously  to  ascertain  Wliat  is  to 
be  hereafter.  Compare^  fbr  an  ezpf esslon 
of  that  intense  desire,  Foster's  life  and 
Correspondence,  vol.  I.  p.  Ill,  and  vol. 
ii.  pp.  237,  238[.  (2.)  The  weeping  of  the 
apostle  may  be  regarded  ad  an  instance 
of ,  the  deep  grief  which  men  often 
experience  when  aH  efforts  to  pene- 
trate the  Mure  fail,  and  they  feel  that 
after  all  they  are  left  completeV^ln  th4 
dark.  Often  is  the  soul  overpowered 
with  grief,  and  ofleti  are  t&e  eyes  filled 
with  sadness. at  the  reflection  that  there 
is  an  absolute  limit  to  the  human  powers  ; 
that  all  that  man  can  arrive  at  by  his 
own  efforts  is  uticertalti  ooi^eotnre ;  and 
that  there  is  no  way  possible  bjf  which 
he  can  make '  nature  speak  out  and  dis- 
close what  is  td  come.  No  where  does 
mail  find  himself  more  fettered  .and 
limited  in  his  powers  th&n.here;  no- 
where does  he' feel  that  there  is  suota  an 
intense  disproportion  between  hft  desires 
and  his  attainments.  In  nothiiig  do  we 
feel  that  we  are  miore  absolutely  in  need 
of  divine  help  than  in  our  attempts  to 
unveil  the -future,  and  were  it  not  fbr 
revelation  man  might  weep  in  despair. 

5.  And  one  of  the  eldert  sdith  «nf« 
me.  See  Notes  on  ch.  4v.  4.  No  par- 
ticular reason  is  asi^gned  why  this  mes- 
Sage  was  delivered  by  one  of  the  eidetm 
rather  than  by  an  angel.  If  the  elders 
were,  however,  (See  Notes  on  eh.  tv.  4) 
the  representatiTes  df  the  ^httehr,  «lBW»« 
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Aoot  *  <^  David,  haih  preyibiled  to 
open  the   book,  and  to  looso  the 
B6Ten  seals  thereof. 
6  And  I  beheld,  and  lo,  in  the 

«l0.U.i,lO.   e.  22.101 

was  «  propriety  that  they  should  address 
John  ID  bis  tronble.    Though  they  were 
in  he»T6n,  they  were  deeply  interested  in 
aU  that  pertained  to  the  welfare  of  the 
churchy  and  they  had  been  permitted  to 
onderstajad  what  as  yet  was  unknown  to 
him,  that  the  power  of  opening  the  mys- 
terious   volume    which    contained    the 
reTelation  of  the  future,  was  entrusted 
parUcularly   to  the  Messiah.     Haying 
this  knowledge  they  were  prepared  to 
comfort  him  with  tiie  hope  that  what 
was    80    mysterious    would    be    made 
known.     %  Weep  not.    That  is,  there  is 
no  occasion  for  tears.    The  object  wl\ich 
yon  BO  much   desire  can  be  obtained. 
Tbere  is  one  who .  can  break  those^eals, 
and  who  can  unroll  that  volume  and 
read  what  is  recorded  there.    %Behdld, 
tjk«  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judo.    This  un- 
doubtedly refers   to   the  Lord   Jesus; 
and  the  points  needful  to  be  explained 
are,  why  he  is  called  a  Lion,  and  why 
he  is  spoken  of  as  the  Lion  ^  ike  tribe 
of  Juda*     (a)  As  to  the.first: — This  ap- 
pellation is  not  elsowl^ere  given  to  the 
Messiah,  but.it  is  not  difficult  to  see  its 
propriety  as   used  in  this  place.     The 
lion  if  the  king  of  1i>easts,  the  monarch 
of  the  foref  ty  and  thus  becomes  an  em- 
Uem  of  one  of  kingly  authority  and  of 
power  (see  Notes  on  ch.  iv.  7),  and  as 
such  the  appellation  is  used   in    this 
place.     It  is  because  Christ  \i9&  power  to 
•pen  the  seals  —  as  if  he  ruled  over  the 
wiiverse,  and  all  events  were  under  his 
control,  as  the  lion  rules  in  the  forest — 
that  the  name  is  here  given   to  him. 
(k)  As  to  the  other  point : — He^  1^  called 
the  "Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Juda,**  doubt- 
less with  reference,  to  the  prophecy  in 
Gen.  xliz*  9,  "  Judah  is  a  lion^s  whelp ; 
from  the  prey,  my  son,  thou  art  gone 
up :  he  stooped  down,  he  couched  as  a 
lion,  and  as  an  old  lion ;"  and  from  the 
(act  that  the  Messiah  was  of  the  tribe  of 
JudiUi.     Comp.  Gen.  zliz.  10.     This  use 
of  the  term  would  connect  him  in  the 
apprehension  of  John  with  the  prophecy, 
aad  would  suggest  to  him  the  idea  of 
his  being  a  ruler,  or  having  dominion. 
As  such,  therefore,  it  would  be  appro- 
13  • 


midst  of  the  throne  and  of  the  four 
beasts,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
elders,  stood  a  Lamb,  ^as  it  had 
been    slain,  having    seven   horns 

» Is.  68. 7.  Jno.l.20,86. 

priate  that  the  power  of  breaking  these 
seals  should  be  committed  to  him. 
f  The  Moot  of  David,  Not  the  Root  of 
David  in  the  sense  that  David  sprung 
from  him  as  a  tree  does  from  a  root,  but 
in  the  sense  that  he  himae{f  was  a  "  root- 
shoot"  or  sprout  from  David,  and  had 
sprung  from  him  as  a  shoot  or  sprout 
springs  up  from  a  decayed  and  nJlen 
tree.  See  Notes  on  Isa.  zL  1.  This  ex- 
pression  would  connect  him  directly  with 
David,  the  great  and  glorious  monarch 
of  Israel,  and  as  having  a  right  to  occupy 
his  throne.  As  one  thus  ruling  over  &e 
people  of  God,  there  was  a  propriety  that 
to  him  should  be  entrusted'  the  task  of 
opening  these  seals.  %  Hatk  prevailed. 
That  is,  he  has  acquired  this  power  as 
the  result  of  a  conflict  or  struggle.  The 
word  used  here— /viici^aey — ^refers  to  such 
a  conflict  or  struggle,  properly  meaning 
to  come  off  victor;  to  overcome ;  to  con* 
quer;  to  subdue;  and  the  idea  here  is 
that  his  power  to  do  this,  or  the  reason 
why  he  does  this,  is  the  result  of  a  con- 
flict in  which  he  was  a  victor.  As  the 
series  of  events  to  be  disclosed,  resulting 
in  the  final  triumph  of  religion,  was  the 
effect  of  his  conflicts  with  &e  powers  of 
evil,  there  was  a  special  propriety  that 
the  disclosure  should  be  made  by  him. 
The  truths  taught  in  this  verse  are, 
(1)  That  the  power  of  making  disclo- 
sures in  regard  to  the  future  is  entrusted 
to  the  Messiah ;  and  (2)  that  this,  so  far 
as  he  is  concerned,  is  the  result  of  a 
conflict  or  struggle  on  his  part 

6.  And  I  bekeldf  and  Zo,  in  the  midst 
of  the  throne.  We  are  not  to  suppose 
that  he  was  in  the  centre  of  the  throne 
itself,  but  he  was  a  conspicuous  object 
when  the  throne  and  the  elders  and  the 
living  beings  were  seen.  He  was  so 
placed  as  to  seem  to  be  in  the  midst  of 
the  group  made  up  of  the  throne,  the 
living  bemgs,  and  the  elders,  f  And  of 
the  four  beasts.  See  Notes,  en.  iv.  6. 
f  Stood  a  Lamb.  An  appellation  often 
given  to  the  Messiah,  for  two  reasons : 
(1)  because  the  lamb  was  an  emblem 
pf  innocence;  and  (2)  because  a  lamb 
was  offered  commonly  in  sacri^ce.  Comp. 
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imd  seven  eyes,  *  which  are  tihe 
jsevea  Spirits  of  €k>d  sent  forth 
into  all  the  earth. 


a  Zac.  4. 10. 


Notes  on  John  L  29.  %  At  it  had  been 
9lain.  That  is,  in  some  way  having  the 
appearanoo  of  having  been  slain ;  having 
some  marks  or  indications  about  it  that 
it  had  been  slain.  What  those  were,  the 
writer  does  not  specify.  If  It  were 
.covered  with  blood,  or  there  were  marks 
of  mortal  wounds,  it  would  be  all  that 
the  representation  demands.  The  great 
work  which  the  Redeemer  performed — 
that  of  making  an  atonement  for  sin — 
was  thus  represented  to  John  in  stich  a 
Iray  that  he  at  once  recognized  him, 
and  saw  the  reason  why  the  office  of 
breaking  the  seals  was  entrusted  to  him. 
It  should  be  remarked  that  this  repre- 
sentation is  merely  ivmboliCf  and  we  are 
not  to  suppose  that  the  Redeemer  really 
atfumed  this  form,  or  that  he  appears  in 
this  form  in  heaven.  We  should  no 
more  suppose  that  the  Redeemer  ap^ 
pears  literally  as  a  lamb  in  heaven  with 
numerous  eyes  and  hwns,  than  that 
there  is  a  literal  throne  and  a  sea  of 
glass  there ;  that  tiiere  are  "  seats  "  there 
.  and  "  elders,"  find  "  crowns  of  gold." 
^  Having  seven  homt.  Emblems  of 
authority  and  pQ'wer-^fdr  the  hem  is 
a  symbol*  of  power  and  dominion. 
Comp.  Deut  xxxiiil  17 ;  X  Kings  xxiL 
11;  Jer.  xlviii.  25;  Zech.  i.  18;  Dan. 
vii.  24.  The  propriety  of  this  symbol  is 
laid  in  the  fact  that  the  strength  of  an 
animal  is  in  the  horn,  and  that  it  is  by 
this  that  he  obtains  a  victory  over 
other  animals.  The  number  seveh  here 
seems  to  be  designed,  as  in  other  places, 
to'  denote  completenett.  See  Notes  on 
ch.  i.  4^  The  meaning  is,  that  he  had  so 
large  a  number  as  to  denote  complete 
dominion,  f  And  seven  eves.  Symbols 
of  intelligence.  The  number  seven  here 
Also  denotes  completeness,  and  the  idea 
is,  that  he  is  able  to  survey  all  things. 
John  does  not  say  any  thing  as  to  the 
relative  arranlgement  of  the  horn^  and 
eyes  on  the  "  Lamb,"  and  it  is  vain  to 
attempt  to  conjecture  how  it  was.  The 
whole  representation  is  symbolical,  and 
we  may  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
symbol  without  being  able  to  form  an 
exaet  oonoeption  of  the  figure  as  it  ap- 


7  And  he  came  and  took  the 
book  out  of  the  right  hand  of  Mm 
that  sat  upon  the  throne. 


peared  to  him.  ^  Whidt  are  the  seven 
Spirits  of  God  tent  forth  into  all  the 
earth.  See  Notes  on  ch.  1  4.  That  is, 
which  represent  the  seven  Spirits  tif 
God ;  or  the  mftoifold  operations  of  the 
one  divine  Spirit  As  the  eye  is  the 
symbol  of  intelligence — outward  objects 
being  made  visible  tb  us  by  thkt —  so  it 
may  well  represent  an  all-pervading 
spirit  that  stirveys  and  sees  alf  things. 
The  eye,  in  this  view,  lunong  the  Egyp- 
tians wits  an  emblem  of  Ihe  I>eity.  By 
the  **  Seven  Spirits"  here  the  same  thing 
is  doubtless  intended  as  in  oh.  i.  4 ;  and 
if,  as  there  supposed,  the  reference  is  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  considered  with  re8f>eot 
to  his  manifold  operations,  the  meaning 
here  is,  that  the  operations  of  that  Spirit 
are  to  be  regarded  as  oonneoted  with  the 
work  of  the  Redeemer.  Thus,  all  the 
operations  of  the  Spirit  are  connected 
with,  and  are  a  part  of,  the  work  of  re- 
demption. The  expression  "sent  forUi 
into  all  the  earth,'^  refers  to  the  faot 
that  that  Spirit  pervades  all  things* 
The  Spirit  of  ^od  is  often  represented 
as  sent  or  poured  out ;  and  the  meaning 
here  is,  that  his  operations  are  as  (f  he  was 
sent  out  to  survey  all  things  and  to  ope- 
rate everywhere.  Comp.  1  Cor.  xii.O-ll. 
7.  And  he  came  and  took  the  hook  out 
of  the  right  hand,  Ae.  As  if  it  pertained 
to  him  by  virtue  of  rank  or  office.  There 
is  a  difficulty  here  arising  from  the 
incongruity  of  what  is  said  of  a  lamb, 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  solve.  The  diffi- 
culty is  in  conceiving  how  a  lamb  oould 
take  the  book  from  the  hand  of  him  who 
held'it  To  meet  this  several  solutions 
have  been  proposed.  (1)  Vitringa  sap- 
poses  that  the '  Messiah  fq>^peared  as  a 
lamb  only  in  some  such  sense  as  the  four 
living  beings  (ch.  iv.  7)  resembled  a  lion, 
a  calf,  and  an  eagle ;  that  is,  that  they 
bore  this  resemblance  only  in  respect  to 
the  head,  while  the  body  was  that  of  a 
man.  He  thus  supposes  that,  though  in 
respect  to  the  upper  -part,  the  Saviour 
resembled  a  lam's,  yet  that  to  the  front 
part  of  the  body  hands  were  attached 
by  which  he  could  take  the  book*  But 
tiiere  are  great  difficulties  in  this  suppo- 
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tition.     Besides  ihnt  nothing  of  this 
kind  is  intimated  by  John,  it  is  oontnrj 
to  every  appearance  of  probability  that 
the  Redeemer  would  be  represented  as  a 
monster.    In  his  being  represented  as  a 
lamb  there  is  nothing  that  strikes  the 
mind   as  inappropriate  or  unpleasant, 
for  he  is  oftin  spoken  of  in  this  man- 
ner,   and    the    image    is    one  that  is 
agreeable   to  the   mind.    Bat  sJl  this 
beauty  and  fitness  of  representation  is 
destroyed,  if  we  think  of  him  as  having 
hnmaD  bands  proceeding  from  his  breast 
or  ttdes,  or  as  blending  the  form  of  a 
man  and  an  animal  together.    The  re- 
presentation of  having  an  nnnsual  num- 
ber of  boms  and  eyes  does  not  strike 
hb  as  being  ineongmoos  in  the  same 
•ense ;  fcNr,  though  the  number  is  increas- 
ed, they  are  such  as  pertain  properly  to 
the  animal  to  which  they  are  attached. 
(2)  Another   supposition  is  that   sug- 
gested by  Prof.  Stuart,  that  the  form 
was  changed,  and  a  human  form  resumed 
when  the  Saviour  advanced  to  take  the 
book  and  open  it    This  would  relieve 
the  whole  difficulty,  and  tiie  only  ob- 
jection to  it  is,  that  John  has  not  given 
any  express  notice  of  such  a  e^nge 
in  the  form  ,*  and  the  only  question  can 
be  whether  it  is  right  to  tuppoge.  it  in 
order  to  meet  the  diffieulty  in  the  case. 
In  support  of  this  it  is  said  that  all  is 
symbol ;  that  the  Saviour  is  represented 
in  the  book  in  various  forms ;  that  as  his 
appearing  as  a  lamb  was  designed  to 
represent  in  a  striking  maqner  the  fact 
that  he  was  slain,  and  that  all  that  he 
did  was  based  on  the  atonement,  so 
there  would  be  no  impropriety  in  sup- 
posing that  when   an  action  was  at- 
tributed to  him  he  assumed  the  form  in 
which  that  act  would  be  naturaUy  or  is 
usually  done.    And  as  in  tiding  a  book 
fi^m  ihe  hand  of  another  it  is  wholly 
ineonffruous  to  think  of  its. being  done  by 
a  lanS,  is  it  not  most  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  nsnal  form  in  which  the  Saviour 
is  represented  as  appearing  would  be 
resumed,   and  that    he   would   appear 
again  as  a  man  ? — ^But,  is  it  absolutely 
certain  that  be  appeared  in  the- form  of 
alamb  at  all  ?    May  not  all  that  is  meant 
W,  that  John  saw  him  near  the  throne, 
and  among  the  elders,  and  was  struck 
tt  onee  with  his  appearanee  of  meekness 
lod  innocence,  and  with  the  marks  of 
Ids  having  been  slain  as  a  sacrifice,  and 


spoke  of  him  in  strong  figuratiTe  Um- 
guageasalamb?  And  where  his  *' seven 
horns"  and  ''seven  eyes"  are  spoken  of, 
is  it  necessary  to  luppose  that  there  was 
any  real  assumption  of  such  bonis  and 
eyes?  May  not  all  that  is  meant  be 
that  John  was  struck  with  that  in  the 
appearance  of  the  Redeemer  of  which 
these  would  he  the  appropriate  symbols, 
and  described  him  as  t/ these  had  been 
visible?  When  John  the  Baptist  saw 
the  Lord  Jesus  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan,  and  said,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of 
Ood  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world"  (John  i.  29),  is  it  necessary  to 
suppose  that  he  actually  appeared  in  the 
form  of  a  lamb  ?  Do  not  all  at  once  un- 
derstand him  as  referring  to  traits  in  his 
character,  and  to  tiie  work  whic^  he  was 
to  accomplish,  which  made  it  proper  to 
speak  of  hdm  as  a  lamb  7  And  why,  there- 
fore, may  we  not  suppose  that  John  in  the 
Apocalypse  designed  to  use  language  in 
the  same  way,  and  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  present  so  incongruous  a 
description  as  that  of  a  lamb  approach- 
ing a  throne  and  taking  a  book  from  the 
hand  of  him  that  sat  en  it»  and  a  lamb 
too  with  many  horns  and  eyes  7  If  this 
supposition  is  correct^  tiien  all  that  is 
meant  in  this  passage  would  be  ex- 
pressed in  some  such  language  as  the 
following :  *  And  I  looked,  imd  lo  there 
was  one  in  tiie  midst  of  the  space  ocon- 
luied  by  the  throne,  by  the  living  crea- 
tures, and  by  the  elders,  who,  in  aspect, 
and  in  the  emblems  that  represented  his 
work  on  the  earth,  was  spotless*  meek, 
and  innocent  as  a  lamb;  —  one  with 
marks  on  his  person  which  brought  to 
remembrance  the  taat  that  he  had  been 
slain  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  yet 
one  wha  had  most  striking  symbols  of 
power  and  intelligence,  and  who  was 
therefore. worthy  to  approach  and  take 
the  bo<^  from  the  hand  of  bim  that  sat 
on  the  throne/  It  may  do  something  to 
confirm  this  view  to  recollect  that  when 
we  use  the-  term  ''Lamb  of  God"  now, 
as, is  often  done  in  preaching  and  in 
prayer,  it  never  suggests  to  the  mind  the 
idea  of  a  lamb.  We.  think  of  the  Re- 
deemer aa  resembling  a  lamb  in  his 
moral  attribut0s  and  in  his  sacrifice,  but 
never  as  to  form.  This  supposition 
relieves  the  passage  of  all  that  is  incon> 
gruous  and  unpleasant^  and  may  be  all 
that  John  meanL 
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S  And  vli«ii  he  had  taken  the 

book,  the  fotir' '  beasts  and  four 

and  twenty  elders,  fell  down  before 

the  Lamb,  haying  eyerj  one  of 

•  0. 4<  4,  a,  10. 

8,  And  when  he  had  taken  ike  hooht 
ike  four  beaetf,  Ao.  The  acts  of  adora- 
tion here  described  as  rende»kL  by  the 
*  four  living  creatoreaand  the  elders^  are, 
according  to  the  explanation'  given  in 
oh.  iv.  4-7|  ettblematiG  of  the  honor 
done  to  the  Bedeemer  by  the  efanrch 
and  by  the  coarse  of  providential  events 
in  the  government  of  the  worid.    ^Fail 

^  doum  lufore  the  Lamb.  The  nsnal  pos^. 
tare  of  pn^ound  worship.  Usually  in 
such  vf^rship  tiiere  was  entice  prostra- 
tion on  the  earth.  See  Notes  on  Matt' 
iL  2;  1  Cor..xiv.  26.  ^Having  ebery 
vne  of^  them  harve.  That  is,  as  ^e  eon- 
atruction,  and  the  propriety  of  the  case 
would  seem  to  demand,  the  elder$  had 
each  one  of  them  harps..  The  whole 
prostrated  themselves  with  profound 
reverence;  the  elders  had  harps  and 
censers,  and  broke  out  into  a  song  of 
praise  for  redemption.  This  construc- 
tion is  demanded,  because  (a)  the  Greek 
word< — I;(oynf -r- mora  pr<n>erly  agrees 
with  the  word  eldere — w^pirtpot — and 
not  with  the  word  beaate — ^Sta ;  (b)  Ukere 
is  an  incongruity  in  the  representa- 
tion that  the  living  creatures — in  the 

\  form  of  a  lion,  a  calf,  an  eaj^e^  should 
have  harps  and  oehi^rs ;  and  (c)  the  song 
of  praise  that  is  sung  (ver.  9)  is  one  that 
properly  applies  to  tiiC  elders  as  the  re- 
presentatives of  th«  church,  and  not  to 
the  living  creatures,  ''Thou  hast  re- 
dieemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood."  The 
harp  Was  a  well-known  instrument  used 
in^the  service  of  God.  Josephus  des^Mibes 
it  as  having  ten  strings,  and  as  struck 
with  a  key.  Ant  7.  12.  8.  See  Notes 
on  Isa.  V.  12.  f  And  golden  vuUe.  lite 
word  vtdl  with  us,  denoting  a  small 
slander  bottle  with  a  narrow  nedc,  evi- 
dently does  not  express  the  idea  here. 
The  article  here  referred  to  waa  used  for 
offering  Incense,  and  must  haye  been  a 
vessel  with  a  large  q^n  mouth.  The 
word  howl  or  gMet  would  better  ox- 
press  the  idea,  and  it  is  so  explained  by 
Prot  Bobinson,  Lex,,  add .  by  Prot 
Stuarty  in  loe.  The  Greek  word— ^iifXif 
—occurs  in  the  New  Testament  only  in. 
BeveUaon  (v.  8,  xy.  7,  xvi.  I,  2,  3,  i, 


them  hajp6,^and  golden  vials  fbU 
of  *  odors,  which  are  the  prayers' 
of  saints. 

ac.16. 2.       eOtfineinte,       i{Ps.l41.S^ 


8, 10, 12, 17,  xviL  1,  xxL  9),  and  is  uni- 
'formly  rendered  vial  and  viate,  though 
the  idea  is  alw^s  that  oi  a  bowl  or  gob- 
let.   %  Full  6f  odort.    Or  rather,  as  in 
the  margin^  full  of  incehee — 3«/vt^r»v. 
See  Notes  on  Luke  L  9.    f  IVhick  are 
the  prayers  qf  $aint9.    Which  represent 
or  oenote  the  prayers  of  saints.    Oomp. 
Ps.  cxU.  2,  **  Let  my  prayer  be  set  forth 
before  tiiee  as  ip^enscV    The  meaning 
is,  that  inctense  wue  a  pvoper  emblem  of 
prayer.    This  seems  to  have  bean  in 
two  rospeets :  (a)  as  being  apoeptable  to 
God— as  inoense  produced  an  agreeable 
fragrance ;  and  (6)  in  its  being  wafted 
towards  heaven — ascending  toward^  the 
eternal  throne.    In  di.  viiL  6,  an  angel 
is  represented  as  having-a  golden  denser ; 
**  And  there  was  given  anto  him  much 
incensci  that  he  should  offer  it  with  the 
prayers  of  all  saints-  upon  the  golden 
altar  which  was   before  the    thrope." 
The  representation  there,  undoubtedly 
is,  that  the  .angel  is  employed  in  pre- 
tenting  the  prayers  of  the  saints  which 
were  offered  on,  earth  before  tiie  throne. 
See  Notes  on  tiiat  passage.    It  is  most 
natural  to.  interpret  the  passage  before 
us  in  the  same  way.    The  idlasioin  is 
dearly  to  the  temple  seryioe,  and  to  the 
fact  that  incense  was  offered  bj  the 
priest  in  the  temple  itself  at  the  time 
that  prayer  was  offered  by  the  people  in 
the  courts  of  the  temple.    See  Luke  i. 
9,  10.    The  idea  here  is,  4lieTefore,  that 
the  representatives  oif  the  church  in  hea- 
ven— the  elders — «poken  of  as  ^  priests" 
(ver.  10),  are  described  as  officiating  in 
the  temple  above  in  behalf  of  the  church 
still  below,  and  as  offering  incense  while 
the  church  is  engaged  in  prayer.    It  is 
not  said  that  t&esf  offer   the  prayers 
themselves,  i>ut-that  they  offer  incehee  as 
representing  the  prayers  of  the  saints. 
If  this  be  the  oorMct  interpretation,  as 
it  seems  to  be  the  obvious  one,  then  the 
passage  lays  no  foundation  for  the  opinion 
expressed  hy  Prof.  Stuart,  as  derived 
firom  this  passage  {in  lac.),  that  prayer 
is -offered  by  the  redeemed  in  heaven. 
Whatever  may  be  the  troth  ^n  that 
point -^  on  which  the  Bible  seemf  to  be 
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9  And  thej  sung,  a  new  *  song, 
saying,  TIiqu  art  worthy  to  take 

a  e^l4.  8. 

Bilent — it  will  find  no  support  from  the 
passage  before  us.  Adoration,  praise, 
thanksgiving,  are  represented  as  the  em- 
ployment of  the  saints  in  heaven;  the 
only  representation  respecting  prayer 
as  pertaining  to  that  world  is,  that  there 
are  emblei3(is  there  which  symbolize  its 
ascent  before,  the  throne,  and  which 
show  thftt  it  is  acceptable  to  Qod.  It  is 
an  interecting  and  beautiful  representa- 
tion that  there  are  in  heaven  appro- 
priate symbols  of  ascending  prayer,  and 
that  while  in  the  outer  courts  here 
below  we  offer  prayer,  incense,  emble- 
matic of  it,  ascends  in  the  holy,  of 
holies  above.  The  impression  which 
th\8  should  leave  on  our  minds  ought  to 
be,  that  our  prayers  are  wafted,  before 
the  throne,  and  are  acceptable  to  God. 

9.  And  they  sung  a  new  song.  Comp. 
ch.  ziv.  3.  iveio  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
a  song  consequent  on  redemption,  and 
distinguished  therefore  from  the  songs 
song  in  heaven  before  the  work  of  re- 
demption was  consummated.  We  may 
suppose  that  son^  of  adoration  have 
always  been  sung  ini  heaven ;  we  know 
that  the  praises  of  God  were  celebrated 
by  the  angelic  choirs  when  the  founda- 
tions of  the  earth  were  laid  (Job  xxxviii. 
7) ;  but  the  so^g  of  redemption  was  a 
different  song,  and  is  one  that  would 
never  have  been  sung  there  if  man  haid 
not  &IIen,  and  if  the  Kedeeiner  had  not 
died.  This  song  strikes  notes  which  the 
other  songs  do  not  ^.trike,  and  refers  to 
glories  of  the  divine  character,  whioh 
but  for  the  work  of  ^redemption  ^ould 
not  have  been  brought  into  view.  In 
this  sense  the  song  wa^s  new;  it  will 
continue  tQ  ^o  ^ew  in  the  sense  that  it 
will  be  sung  afresh  as  redeemed  millions 
eontinue  to  ascend  to  heaven.  Comp. 
Vs.  zl.  S,  zcvi.  I,  cxliv.  9 ;  Isa.  xlii.  10. 
5  TAqu  art  worthy  to  take  the  J)ook^  Ac. 
This  was  the  occasion  or  ground  of  the 
"nnt  song,"  that  by  his  coming  and 
dcttl^  lie  had  acquired  a  right  to  ap^ 
|iiO<litl"  where  no  other  one  could  ap- 
pnMNiby  and  to  do  what  no  oiher  one 
eonld  do.  %  For  thou  u)ast  stain.  .  The 
lanftvuge  here  is  such  as  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  a  lamb  slain  as  a  sacrifice; 
the  idea  is,  that  the  fact  that  he  was  thus 


the  book,  and  to  open  the  seals 
thereof:  for  thou  wast  slain,  and 
hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thj 

slain    constituted    the    ground    of  his 
worthiness  to  open  the  book.  It  could  not 
be  nieibpt  that  there  was  in  him  no  vther 
ground  of  Worthiness,  but  that  this  was 
that  which  was  most  conspicuous.    It  is 
just  the  outburst  of  the  grateful  feeling 
rcMsulting  from  redemption,  that  he  who 
has  died  to  save  the  soul  is  worthy  of 
all  honor,  and  is  fitted  to  accomplish 
what  no  o^er  being  in  the  universe  con 
do.    Hawever  this  may  pg^petix  to  the 
inhabitants  of  other  worlds ;  or  however 
it  may  appear  to  the  dwellers  on  Uie 
^arth  who  hare  no  int^est  m  the  work 
of  redemption,  yet  all  who  are  redeemed 
will  agree  in  the  seiitiinent  that  he  who 
has  r^somed  them  with  his  blood  has 
performed  a  work  to  do  which   every 
other  being  was  incompetent;  and  that 
now  all  honor  in  heaven  and  on  earth 
may  appropriately  be  confeired  on  him. 
^  And  hast  redeemed  us.     The  word 
here  used — iytpd^u — means  properly  to 
purchase,  to  buy,  and  is  thus  employed 
ta  denote  redemption,  beeaose  redemp- 
tion was  apcomplished,  by  the  payment 
of  a  price.     On   the  meaning-  of  the 
word,  see  Notes  on  2  Peter  ii.  1.    f  To 
God*    That  is,  so  that  we  become  hu, 
and  are  to  be  henceforward  r^gjarded  as 
such;  or  so,  that  he  might  possess  us 
as  his  own.     Bee  Notes  on  2  Cor.  v.  15. 
This  is  the  true  nature  of  redemption, 
that  by  the  price  paid  we  are  rescued 
fwm  the  servitude  of  Satan>  and  are 
iMDceforth  to  regard  ourselves  as  be- 
longing unto  God.   %  By  thy  blood.  .See 
.Notes  on  Acts  ;cz.   28»    This  .is  stidi 
language  as  they  use  who  believe  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement ;  and  is  such  as 
wovdd'be  used  by  them  alone.  ^  It  would 
not  be  Mnployed  by  tl^ose  who  belie-ve 
that  Christ  was  a  mere  martyr,  or  that 
he  Jived  and  died  merely  ap  a  teacher  of 
morality.    If  he  was  truly  an  atoning 
sacrifice,  the  language  is  full  of  mean- 
ing; if  not,  it  has  nd  significance,  and 
could,  not   be  under)tood.    %  Out    of 
every  kindred.      Literally,    '  of  every 
tribe' ^^^^s*    The  word  tribe  melons 
propeiiy  a  comparatively  small  division 
or  class  of  people  associated  toother. 
Frof.  Stuart.    It  refers  to  a  family,  or 
rAcoi  having  a  common  aocestOTy  and 
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blood,  •  out  of  every  *  kindred,  and 
tongue,  and  people,  and  nation ; 


a  Ac.  20.  28.     Ep.  1. 7. 
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QBually  associated  or  banded  together — 
as  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  a  tribe  of 
Indians;  a  tribe  of  plants;  a  tribe  of 
animals,  Ac.  This  is  such  language  as 
a  Jew  would  use,  denoting  one  of  the 
smaller  diytsions  that  made  up  a  nation 
of  people ;  and  the  meaning  would  seem 
to  1)0,  that  it  will  be  found  ultimately  to 
be  true  thfit  the  redeemed  will  havo  been 
taken  from  all  such  minor  divisions  of 
the  human  flimily  —  toot  only  from  the 
different  nations  but  from  the  smaller 
divi»wn9  of  thosd  nations.  This  can 
only  be  true  from  the  fact  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  religion  will  yet 
be  diffused  among  all  those  smaller  por- 
tions of  the- human  race;  that  is,  that 
its  diffusion  will  be  universal.  ^  And 
tongue.  People  speaking  «11  languages. 
The  word  here  used  would  seem  to 
denote  a  dirisi^tn  of  the  human  family 
larger  than  a  tribe  but  smaller  than, a 
nation.  It  -was  formerly  a  fact  that  a 
nation  might  be  made  up  of  those  who 
spoke  many  different  languages — as,  for 
example,  the  Assyrian,  the  Babylonian, 
or  the  Roman  nations.  Comp.  Dan.  iiL 
29,  iy.  1.  The  meaning  here  is,  that  no 
matter  what  language  the  component 
parts  of  the  nations  speak,  the  gospel 
will  be  conveyed  to  ^  them,  and  in  their 
own  tongue  they  will  learn  the  wonder* 
ful  works  of  God.  Comp.  Acts  ii.  €-11. 
f  And  people.  The  word  here  used — 
Xa6i  —  properly  denotes  a  people  con- 
sidered as  a  nuutt,  made  up  of  smaller 
divisions  —  as  an  association  of  smaller 
bodies,— -or  as  a  mudtitnde  of  such  bodies 
mited  together.  It  is  distinguished 
from  another  word  commonly  applied  to 
a  people — A^/io;— for  that  is  applied  to  a 
community  of  free  ciUsens,  considered  as 
on  a  level,  6r  without  reference  to  any 
minor  divisions  or  distinctions.  The 
words  here  used  would  apply  to  an 
army,  considered  as  made  up  of  regi- 
ments, battalions,  or  tribes ;  to  a  mass- 
meeting,  made  up  of  societies  of  different 
trades  or  professions ;  to  a  nation,  made 
up  of  different  associated  communities, 
Ac.  It  denotes  a  larger  body  of  people 
than  tiie  pr^viona  words,  and  ihe  idea 


10  And  hast  ihade  us  unto  our 
God  kin^  *  and  priests :  and  we 
shall  *  reign  on  the  earth. 
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is,  that  no  matter  of  what  people  or 
nation,  considered  as  made  up  of  «uch 
separate  portions,  one  may  be,  he  will 
not  be  excluded  firom  the  blessings  of 
redemption.  The  sense  would  be  well 
expressed  by  sa3ring,  for  instance,  that 
there  will  be  found  there  these  of 
the^Gaeiil;  race,  the  Celtic,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  the  Mongolian,  the  African,  <fec. 
%  And  nation,  t^vot.  A  word  of  still 
larger  signification ;  the  people  in  a  still 
wider  sense;  a  people  or  nation  con- 
sidered as  distiuct  from  all  others.  The 
Word  would  embrace  all  who  oome 
under  one  sovereignty  or  rule— aa,  for 
example,  th'fe  British  nation,-  however 
many  minor  tribes  there  may  be ;  how- 
ever many  different  languages  may  be 
spoken;  aiid  however  many  separate 
people  there  may  be  —  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  the  Scottish,  the  Irish,  the  people 
of  Hindustan,  of  Labrador,  of  New  South 
Wales,  <feo.  The.  words  here  used  by 
John  would  together  denote  nations  of 
every  kind,  great  and  small;  and  the 
sense  is,  that  the  blessings  of  redemp- 
tion will  be  extended  to  tdl  partr  of  the 
earth. 

10.  And  keat  madeut  unto  our  God 
kif^i  and  prieate.    See  Notes  on  ch.  i 
6.    f  ^n<f  io«  sktM  reign  on  fAs  eart\. 
The  redeemed,  of  whom  we   are  the 
representatives,    ^he  idea  dearly  is,  in 
accordance  with  what  is  so  freqaentiy 
said  in  the  Scriptures,  that  the  dominion 
on   the   earth  will   be  given    to    the 
saints ;  that  is,  that  there  will  be  saeh  a 
prevalence  of  true  religion,  and  the  re- 
deemed will  be  so  much  in  the  ascend- 
ency, that  the  affurs  of  the  nations  will 
be  in  their  hands.    Righteous  men  will 
hold  the  offices ;  will  fill  places  of  trust 
and  responsibility;  will   have   a  con- 
trolling voice  in  all  that  pertains  to 
human  affairs.    See  Notes  on  Dan.  viL 
27,  and  Kev.  zx.  1>6.    To  such  a  pre- 
valence of  religion  all  things  are  tend- 
ing ;  and  to  this.  In  all  the  disorder  and 
sin  which  now  oxist,  are  we  permitted  to 
look  forward.    It  is  not  said  that  this 
will  be  a  reign  under  the  Saviour  in  a 
literal  kingdom  on  the  earth ;  nor  is  it 
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11  And  I  beh^eld,  and  t  heurd 
the  Toice  of  many  angels  round 
about  the  throne  and  the  beasts 
and  the  elders :  and  the  ^  number 
of  them   was  ten  thousand  times 

a  I)a.7..10.    He.  12. 22.. 


said  that  the  soiats  will  descend  from 
heaven,  and  occupy  thrones  of  power 
under  ChHst  as  .a  visible  king.  The 
simple  affirmation  is,  that  they  wiH 
reign  on  the  earth ;  and  as  this  seetjis 
to  be  spoken  in  the  name  of  the  re- 
deemed, all  that  is  necessary  to  be  un- 
derstood is,  <diat  there  will  be  such  a 
prevalence  of  true  religion  on  the  earth 
that  it  will  become  a  vast  kingdom  of 
holiness,  and  that,  instead  of  being  in 
the  minority}  the  sainte  will  everywhere 
have  the  ascendency. 

11.  And  I  hehdd.  And  I  looked 
again,  f  And  lAeard  the  voice  qfmani/ 
angels.  The  inhabitants  of  heaven 
uniting  with  the  representativeis  of  the 
redeemed  churchy  in  ascrit)ing  honor  to 
the  Lamb  of  God.  The  design  is  to 
sfaowthat  there  is  universal  sympathy 
and  harmony  in  heaven,  and  that  all 
worlds  will  unite  izi  ascribing  honor,  to 
the  Lamb  of  God.  f  Round  about  the 
throne  and  the  beasts  and  the  elders.  In 
a  circle  or  area  beyond  that  which  was 
occupied  by  the  throne,  the  living  crea- 
tures, and  the  elders.  They  occupied 
the  centre  as  it  appeared  to  John,  and 
thifl  itonnmerable  company  of  angels  sur- 
rounded them.  The  uigels  are  repre- 
sented here,  as  they  are  everywhere  in 
the  Scriptures,  as  taking  a  deep  interest 
in  all  that  pertains  to  the  redemption  of 
men,  and  It  is  not  surprising  that  they 
are  here  described  as  uniting  with  the 
repreeentatives  of  the  church  in  ren- 
dering honor  to  the  Lamb  of  God.  Gomp. 
Notes  on«l  Pet  i.  12.  f  And  the  num- 
ber' of  them  was  ten  thousand  times 
ten  thousand.  One  hundred  millions — 'a 
general  term  to  denote  either  a  count- 
less namber,  or  an  exceedingly  great 
number.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  it 
is  to  be  taken  literalW.  ^  And  thou- 
sands  rf  thousands.  Implying  that  the 
number  before  specified  was  not  large 
eoon^  to  comprehend  bH.  Besides  the 
**ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand" 
there  was  a  vast,  uncounted  host  which 
one  aonld  aot  attempt  to  enumerate. 


ten  thousand,  and  thousands  of 
thousands ; 

12  Saying  with  a  loud  voioe, 
Worthy  *  is  the  Lamb  that  was 
slain  to  receive  power,  and  riches, 

'     *  c.  4. 11. 


The  language  here  would  seem  to  be 
taken  from  Dan.  vii.  10:  "Thousand 
thousands  ministered  unto  htm,  and  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand  stood  be- 
fore him."  -  Comp.  Ps.  Ixviii.  17 :  *•  The 
chariots  of  God  are  twenty  thousand, 
even  thousands  of  angels."  See  also 
Deut.  xxxiii.  2 ;  1  Kings  zxii<  19. 

12.  Saying  with  a  loud  voice,  Worthy 
is  the  LanA  that  was  slain.  See  Notes 
on  vs.  2,  9.  The  idea  here  is,  that  the 
fact  that  he  was  slain,  or  was  made  a 
sacrifice  for  sin,  was  the  ground  or 
reason  for  what  is  here  ascribed  to  him. 
Comp.  Kotes  on  ver.  6.  ^  To  receive 
powef.  Power  or  authority  to  rule  over 
all  things.  Comp.  Notes  on  Matt, 
xxviii.  18.  The  meaning  here  is,  that 
he  was  worthy  that  these  things  should 
be  ascribed  tp  him,  or  to  be  addressed 
and  acknowledged  as  possessing  them< 
A  part  of  these  things  were  his  in  virtue 
of  his  very  nature  — as  wisdom,  glory, 
riches ;  a  part  were  conferred  on  him  as 
the  result  of  his  work  —  as  the  media- 
torial dominion  over  the  universe,  the 
honor  resulting  from  his  work,  Ac.  In 
view  of  all  that  he  was,  and  of  all  that 
he  has  done,  he  is  here  spoken  of  as 
**  worthy'*  of  all  these  things.  fAnd 
riches.  Abundance.  That  is,  ne  is 
worthy  that  Whatever  contributes  to 
honor,  anfd  glory,  and  happiness,  should 
be  conferred  on  him  in  abundance. 
Himself  the  original  proprietor  of  all 
things,  it  is  fit  that  he  should  be  j-ecog- 
tiized  as  such ;  and  having  performed 
the  work  whfch  he  has,  it  is  proper  that 
whatever  may  be  made  to  contribute  to 
his  honor  should  be  regarded  as  his. 
%  And  wisdom.  That  he  should  be 
esteemed  as  eminently  wise ;  that  is, 
that  as  the  result  of  the  work  whidi 
he  has  accomplished,  he  should  be  re- 
garded as  having  ability  to  choose  the 
best  ends,  and  the  best  means  to  accom- 
plish them.  The  feeling  here  referred 
to  is  that  which  arises  from  the  contem- 
plation of  the  work  of  ssdvation  by  the 
Bedeemer,  as  a  work  eminently  chaxao* 
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and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and 
honor,  and  glory,  and  Uefising. 

13  And  'Overy  creature  which 
is  in  heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  and 
under  the  earth,  and  such  as  are  in 
the  sea,  and  all  that  are  in  them, 

a  Ph.  2. 10. 

terised  by  wisdom — vUdom  manifested 
in  meetang  the  evils  of  the  fall ;  in  hon- 
oring the  law ;  in  showing  that  mercy  is 
consistent  with  ^astice ;  and  in  adapting 
the  whole  plan  to  the  .character  and 
wants  of  man.  If  wisdom  was  any 
where  demanded,  it  was  in  reoonciliBg 
a  lost  world  to  God;  if  it  has  been  any 
where  displayed,  it  has  been  in  the 
aisangements  for  that  wo^,  and  in  its 
ezeeution  by  the  Redeemer.  See  Notes 
on  1  Cor.  i.  24 ;  comp.  Matt  xiii.  54 ; 
Luke  ii.  40,  52;  1  Cor.  L  20,  21,  ^0; 
£ph.  i.  S,  iiL  10.  .  f  And  strength. 
Ability  to  accomplish  his  mirposes. 
That  is,  it  is  meet  that  he  should  be 
regarded  as  having  such  ability.  This 
strength  or  mmer  was  manifested  in 
overcoming  tne  great  enemy  of  man  ,*  in 
his  control  of  winds,  and  storms,  and 
diseases  and  devils ;  in  triumphing  ever 
death;  in  saving  his  people.  %  And 
honor.  He  should  be  esteemea  and 
treated  with  hoiaor  for  what  he  has 
done,  f  And  ^lory.  This  word  refers 
to  ti higher  ascription  of  prabe  than  the 
word  nMutr.  Perhaps  that  might  refer 
to  the  honor  which  we  feel  in  our 
hearts ;  this  to  the  expression  of  that  by 
the  langu{kge  o^  praise,  f  And  hUtaing. 
Bver^  thing  which:  would  express  the 
desire  that  he  might  be  happy,  honored, 
adored.  To  bless  one  is  to  desire  that 
he, may  have  happiness  and  prosperity; 
that  he  ,  may  be  successful,  respected 
and  honored.  To  bless  <}od,  or  to  as- 
ioribe  blessing  to  him,  is  that  state  where 
the  heart  is  full  of  love  and  graUtude, 
and  where  it  desires  that  he  may  .be 
every  where  honored,  loved,  and  obeyed 
as  he  should  be.  The  words  here  ex- 
press the  wish  that  the  universe  would 
ascribe  to  the  Redeemer  all  honor,  and 
that  he  might  be  eveiy  where  loved  and 
adored. 

13.  And  every  creature  which  ie  in 
heaven.  The  meaning  of  this  verse  is, 
that  all  created  things  seemed  to  unite 
in  rendering  honor  to  him  who  sat  o^ 
the  throne  aud  to  Uie  I^amb.    In  the 


heard  I  saying,.  Blessing,  '  and 
honor,  and  glory,  and  power,  be 
unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the 
throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  for 
ever  and  ever. 
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previous  verae,  a  certain  number — a  vast 
host — of  angels  are  designated  as  ren- 
dering praise  as  they  stpod  round  the 
area  occupied  by  the  throne,  the  elders, 
and  the  living  creatures;  here  it  is 
added  that  all  who  were  in  heaven 
united  in  this  ascription  of  praise« 
^  And  on  the  earth.  All  the  universe 
was  heard  by  John  ascribing  praise  to 
God.  A  voice  was  heard  finmi  the  hea- 
vens, from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  &om 
under  the  earth,  and  from  the  depths  of 
the  sea,  at  if  the  entire  unive^rse  joined 
in  the  adoration.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  press  the  language  literally,  and  still 
less  is  it  necessary  to  undentand  by  it, 
as  Prof,  Stuart  does,  that  the  angelt 
who  presided  over  the  earth,  over,  the 
under-world,  and  over  the  sea,  are  in- 
tended ;  it  is  evidently  xmnifor  language, 
and  the  sense  is  that  Jonn  heard  a  uni- 
versal asci^iption  of  praise.  All  worlds 
seemed  to  join  in  it;  all  the  dwellers  on 
the  earth  and  under. the  earth  and  in 
the  sea  partook  of  ^e  spirit  of  heavea 
in  rendering  honor  to  ihe  Redeemer. 
^  Under  the  earth. .  Snpposeid  to  be 
inhabited  by  the  shades  of  &e  dead. 
See  Notes  on  Job  x.  21,  22 ;  Isa.  ziv.  9. 

J  And  such  as  are  in  the  sea.  All  that 
well  in  the  ocean.  In  Ps.  oxlviiL  7- 
10,  "  Dragons  and  all  deeps ;  beasts  and 
all  cattle;  creeping  things,  and  flying 
fowl,"  are  called  on  to  praise  the- Lord; 
and  there  is  no  more  incongruity  or  im- 
propriety in  one  description  than  in  the 
othdr.  In  the  Psalm,  the  universe  is 
called  on  to  render  praise ;  in  the  pas- 
sage before  us  it  is  described  as  actually 
doing  it  The  hills,  the  streams,  the 
floocUi ;  the  fowls  of  the  air^  tiie  dwellers 
in  the  deep,  and  the  beasts  .that  roam 
over  the  earth;  the •  songsters  in  the 
grove,  and  the  insects  that  play  in  the 
sunbeam,  in  fact  declare  the  glory  of 
their  Creator,  and  it  requires  no  very 
strong  effort  of  the  fancy  to  ima^^e  the 
universe  as  sending  up  a  constant  voice 
of  thanksgiving,  f  £leifsing  -and  honor, 
Ao.    There  ia  a  alight  ohaoge  hare  frofl^ 
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14  And  *  the  four  bei^ts  said, 
Amen.    And  the  four  and  twenty 
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ver.  12,  but  it  is  ihe  same  thing  sub- 
eUntially.  It  is  an  ascription  of  all 
glory  to  God  and  to  the  Lamb. 

H.  And  the  four  beasts  said,  Amen. 
The  voice  of  universal  praise  came  to 
them  from  abroad ,  and  they  accorddd 
with  it»  and  ascribed  honor  to  God. 
%  And  the  four  and  twenty  elders  fell 
down,  Ac.  The  living  creatures  and  the 
elders  began  the  work  of  praise  (ver.  8), 
and  it  was  proper  th«t  it  should  con- 
clude with  them ;  that  is,  they  give  the 
last  and  final  response.  Prof.  Stuart. 
The  whole  universe,  therefore,  is  sub- 
limely represented  as  in  a  state  of 
profound  adoration,  waiting  for  the 
developments  to  fpUqw  on  the  opening 
of  the  mysterious  volume.  All  feel  an 
interest  in  it ;  all  feel  that  the  secret  is 
with  God ;  all  feel  that  there  is  but  pne 
who  can  open. this  volume;  and  all  gather 
around,  in  the  moat  reverential  posture, 
awaijfcing  the  disclosure  of  .the  great 
mystery. 

The  truths  taught  in  this  chapter  q,re 
the  following  t — 

1.  The  knowledge  of  the  future  is  with 
God,  ver.  1«     It  is  as  in  a  boolc  held  in , 
his  hand,  folly  written  t>ver,  yet  sealed 
with  seven  seals. 

3.  It  is  impossible  for  man  or  angel 
to  penetrate  the  future,  vs.  2,  3.  It 
seems  to  be  a  law  of  created  being, 
that  the  ability  to  penettate  the  future 
is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
of  the  faculties  by  which  a  creature  is 
endowed.  Of  the  past  we  have  a  record 
and  we  cSn  remember  it;  but  no  created 
being  seems  to  have  been  formed  with  a 
power  in  reference  to  the  future  cor- 
responding with  that  in  reference  to  the 
pMt: — with  no  faculty  of  foresight  cor- 
responding to  memory. '    . 

3.  It  is  natural  that  the  mind  should 
be  deeply  affected  by  the  fact  that  we 
cannot  penetrate  the  fixture,  ver.  4. 
John  uwnrf  in  view  of  this;  and  hpw 
often  is  ^e  mind  borne  down  with  heavi- 
ness in  view  of  that  fkct.  What  things 
there  are,  there  must  be^  in  that  future 
of  mterest  to  us !  What  changes  there 
may  be  for  as  to  experience ;  what  trials 
to  pass  through;  what  happiness  to 
;  what  scenes  of  glory  to  witness ! 


What 


progress  may  we  make  ifl  know- 
14' 


elders  fell  dcywn  and  worriiipped 
him  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever; 


ledge;  what  new  friendships  may  we 
form ;  what  new  displays  of  the  divine 
perfections  may  we  witness  J  All  our 
great  interests  are  in  the  future;  in  that 
which  is  to  us  now  unknown.  There  is 
to  be  alLthe  happiness  which  we  are  to 
enjoy,  all  the  pain  that  we  are  to  suffer; 
all  tiiat  we  hope,  all  that  we  fear.  All 
the  friends  that  we  are  to  have  are  to  be 
there ;  all  the  sorrows  that  we  are  to  ex- 
perience ar^  to  be  there.  Yet  an  im- 
penetrable veil  is  set  up  to  hide  all 
that  from  our  view.  We  cannot  re- 
move it;  we  cannot  penetrate  it.  There 
it  stands  to  mock  all  our  efforts,  and  in 
all  our  attempts  to  look  into  the  future, 
we  soon  come  to  the  barrier,  and  are 
repelled  and  driven  back.  Who  has  not 
felt  bis  heart  sad  that  he  cannot  look 
into  that  which  is  to  come  I 

4.  The  power  of  laying  open  the 
future  to  mortals  has  been  entrusted  to 
the  Redeemer,  vs.  6-7.  -  It  is  a  part  of 
the  work  whieb  was  committed  to  him  to 
makfi  known  to  men  as  much  M  it  was 
proper  to  be  known.  Hence  he  is  at 
on^e  a  prophet,  and  is  t^e  Inspirer  of  the 
prophets.  Hence  he  came  to  teach  men 
what  is  to  be  in  the  future  pertaining 
to  them,  and  hence  he  has  caused  to 
be  recorded  by  the  sacred  writers  all 
that  is  to  be  known  of  what  is  to 
come  until  it  is  slowly  unfolded  as 
events  develop  themselves.  The  Saviour 
alone  takes  the  mysterious  book  and 
opens  the  spals;  he  only  unrols  the 
volume  and.  discloses  to  man  what  is 
to  come. 

5.  The  fact  that  he  does  this  is  the 
foundation  of  joy  and  gratitude  for  the 
church,  vs.  8-10.  It  is  impossible  that 
the  church  should  contemplate  what  the 
Saviour  has  revealed  of  the  future  with- 
out gratitude  and  joy ;  and  how  often  in 
times  of  persecution  and  trouble  has  the 
qhurch  joyfully  turned  to  the  develop- 
ments made  by  the  Saviour  of  what  is 
to  be  when  the  gospel  shall  spread  over 
the  world,  and  when  truth  andrighteous^ 
ness  shall  be  triumphant. 

6.  This  fSikot  is  of  interest  to  the  an- 
gelic beings,  and  for  them  alsa  it  lays 
the  foundation  of  praise,  vs.  11-12.  This 
may  arise  from  these  causes : — (a)  from 
the  interest  whiph  they  tske  in  the 
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oliiiNliy  and  the  happiness  whioh  they 
have  from  any  thing  that  increases  i^ 
nambers  or  augments  its  joy;  (6)  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  diBclosures  of  the 
future  made  by  the  Redeemer,  there  may 
be  mach  that  is  new,  and  of  interest 
to  them  (eomp.  Notes  on  1  Pet.  i;  12) ; 
and  (c)  from  the  fact  that  they  cannot 
bat  rejoice  in  the  revelations  which  are 
made  of  the  final  triumphs  of  truth  in 
the  universe. 

7.  The  uniyerse  at  large  has  tfn  in- 
terest in  these  disclosures,  and  the  fact 
that  they  are  to  be  made  by  the  Re- 
deemer lays  the  foundation  for  universal 
joy,  vs.  13, 14.  These  events  pertain  to 
all  worlds',  and  it  is  proper  that  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  universe  should  join 
in  the  expressions  of  adoration  and 
thanksgiving.  The  universe  is  one ;  and 
what  aBects  one  portion  of  it  really  per- 
tains to  etery  part  of  it.  Angels  and 
men  have  one  and  the  same  God  and 
Father,  and  may  unite  in  the  same  ex- 
pressions of  praise. 

CHAPTER  VL 

ANALYSIS  OP  THE  CQAPTEK. 

This  chapter  contains  an  account  of  the 
opening  of  six  of  the  Seven  seals.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  to  any  one  who  is  at  all 
familiar  with  the  numerous — not  to  say 
numberless  —  expositions  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, that  it  is  at  this  point  that  inter- 
preters begin  to  differ,  and  that  here 
commences  the  divergence  towards  those 
various,  dkcordant,  and  many  of  them 
wild  and  fantastic  theories,  which  have 
been  proposed  in  the  exposition  of  this 
wonderful .  book.  Up  to  this  point, 
though  there  may  be  unimportant  diver- 
sities in  the  exposition  of  words  and 
phrases,  there  is  no  material  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  general  meaning  of 
the  writer.  In  the  epistles  to  the  seven 
churches,  and  in  the  introductory  scenes 
to  the  main  visions,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  in  the  main,  as  to  what  the 
writer  had  in  view,  and  what  he  meant 
to  describe.  He  addressed  churches 
then  existing  (ohs.  i.-iiL),  and  set  before 
them  their  sins  and  their  duties ;  and  he 
described  scenes  passing  before  his  eyes 
''as  then  present  (chs.  iv.,  v.)i  which 
were  merely  designed  to  Impress  his 
own  mind  with  the  importance  of  what 
was  to  be  disclosed,  and  to  bring  the 
great  actors  on  the  stage,  and  in  refe- 
rtooe  to  whioh   there  eonld  be  little 


ground  for  diversity  in  the  interpre- 
tation. Here,  however,  the  scene  opens 
into  the  future,  comprehending  all  the 
unknown  period  until  there  shall  be 
a*  final  triumph  of  Christianity,  and  all 
its  foes  shall  be  prostrate.  The  actors 
are  tiie  Son  of  God,  angels,  men,  Satan, 
— storms,  tempests,  earthquakes,  —  the 
pestilence  and  fire  ,*  the  scene  is  heaven, 
earth,  hell.  There  is  no  certain  desig- 
nation of  places ;  there  are  no  mention 
of  names  —  as  there  is  in  Isaiah  (xlv. 
1),  of  Cyrus,  or  as  there  is  in  Daniel 
(viii.  21,  X.  20,  xL  2),  of  the  "king  of 
Greciia ;"  there  is  no  designation  of  time 
that  is  necessarily  unambiguous;  and 
there  are  no  characteristics  of  the  sym- 
bols used  that  make  it  ~  antecedently 
certain  that  they  could  l>e  applied  only 
to  one  class  of  events.  In  the  boundless 
future  that  was  to  succeed  the  times  of 
John  there  would  be,  of  necessity,  many 
events  to  which  these  symbols  might  be 
applied,  and  the. result  has  shown  that 
it  has  required  but  a  moderate  share  of 
pious  ingenuity  to  apply  them,  by  dif- 
ferent expositors,  to  events  differing 
widely  from  each  other  in  th^r  charac- 
ter, and  in  the  times  when  they  would 
occur.  It  would  be  too  long  to  glance 
even  at  the  various  theories  which  have 
been  proposed  and  maintained  in  regard 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  subsequent 
portions  pf  the  Apocalypse,  and  wholly 
impossible  to  attempt  to  examine  those 
theories.  Time,  in  its  developments, 
has  already  exploded  many  of  tJbiem; 
and  time,  in  its  future  developments, 
will  doubtless  explode  many  more,  and 
each  one  must  stand  or  £r11  as  ill  the  dis- 
closures of  the  future  it  shall  be  found  to 
be  true  or  fStdse.  It  would  be  foUy  to 
add  another  to  those  numerous  theoriesy 
even  if  I  had  any  such  theory  (see  the 
Trefhioe),  and  perhaps  equal  folly  to  pro- 
nounce with  certainty  on  any  one  of 
those  which  have  been  advanced.  Yet 
this  seems  to  be  an  approj^iate  place  to 
state,  in  few  words,  what  principles  it  is 
designed  to  pursue  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  remainder  of  the  book. 

1.  It  may  be  assumed  that  large  por*- 
tions  of  the  book  relate  to  the  future  ; 
that  is,  to  that  which  was  future  when 
John  wrote.  In  this  all  expositors  are 
agreed,  and  this  is  manifest  indeed  on 
the  very  face  of  the  rept'esentation.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  attempt  an  inter- 
pretation on  any  ether  suppodtioB,  nod 
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Bomevliere  in  that  vast  ftiture  the  events 
are  to  be  found  to  which  the  symbolff 
here  need  had  reference.  This  is  as- 
snmed;  indeed,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  book  is  inspired : — a  fhet  which  is 
assnmed  all  along  in  this  exposition,  and 
which  aboiild  be  allowed  to  control  onr 
interpretation.  Bnt  assuming  that  the 
book  relates  to  the  fntare,  though  that 
supposition  will  do  something  to  deter- 
mine the  true  method  of  interpretation^ 
yet  it  leaves  many  qnestions  still  un- 
solved. Whether  it  refers  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  work  was  Written  before  that 
events  or  to  the  history  of  the  church 
snbseqnent  to  that;  whether  it  lb  de- 
signed to  desoibe  events  minutely, 
or  only  in  the  most  general  manner; 
whether  it  is  intended,  to  furnish  a 
ByUahut  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, or  onfy  a  very  general  outiine  of 
future  events ;  whedier  the  f tmet  are  so 
designated  that  we  can  fix  them  with 
entire  certainty ;  or  whether  it  was  in- 
tended to  furnish  any  6ertain  indication 
of  the  periods  of  the  world  when  these 
things  should  occur;  all^  these  are -still 
open  questions,  uid  it  need  not  be  said 
that  on  these  tiie  opinions  of  expositors 
have  been  greatly  divided. 

2.  It  may  be  assumed  that  there  is 
meaning  in  these  symbols,  and  that  they 
were  not  used  wiUiout  an  intention  to 
convey  some  important  ideas  to  the 
mind  of  John  and  to  the  minds  of  his 
readers — to  the  church  then,  and  to  the 
church  in  future  times.  Comp.  Notes 
on  ch.  I.  3.  The  book  is  indeed  sur- 
pMsfaigly  sublime.  It  abounds  with  the 
highest  flights'  of  poetic  language.  It  is 
Oriental  in  its  character,  and  exhibits 
ererywhere  the  proofs  of  a  most  glowing 
{■agination  in  the  writer.  But  it  is  also 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  an  intpired 
book^  and  this  fact  is  to  determine  the 
character  of  the  exposition.  If  inspired, 
it  is  to  be  assnmed  that  there  is  a  mean- 
ing  in  these  symbols;  an  idea  in  each 
one  of  them^  and  in  all  combined,  of 
importance  to  the  church  and  the  world. 
Whetiier  we  can  ascertain  the  meaning 
is  another  question ;  but  it  is  never  to  be 
doubted  by  an  expositor  of  the  Bible  that 
there  is  a  meaning  in  the  words  and 
images  employed,  and  that  to  find  out 
that  meaning  is  worthy  of  durbest  study 
sod  prayer. 

t.  PMdietionB  resiteeting  the  ibture 


are  often. necessarily  obsenre  to  man. 
It  cannot  be  doubted,  indeed,  that  God 
cmtld  have  foretold  future  events  in  the 
most  dear  and  unambiguous  language. 
He  who  knows  all  that  is  to  come  as 
intimately  as  he  does  all  the  past,  could 
have  caused  a  record  to  have  been  made, 
disclosing  names,  and  dates,  and  places, 
so  that  the  most  minute  statements  of 
What  is  to  occur  might  have  been  in  the 
possesi£on  of  man  as  clearly  as  the  re- 
cords of  the  past  now  are.  But,  there 
were  obvious  reasons  why  this  should 
not  occur,  and  in  the  prophecies  it  is 
rare  that  there  is  any  such  specification. 
To  have  done  this  might  have  been  to 
defeat  the  very  end  in  view ;  for  it  would 
have  given  to  man,  ft  free  agent,  the 
power  of  embarrassing  er  frustrating  the 
divine  plansk  But  if  this  course  is  ntt 
adopted,  then  prophecy  must,  from  tiio 
nature  of  the  case,  be  obscure.  The 
knowledge  of  any  one  particular  fact  in 
the  future  is  so  conneeted  with  many 
other  facts,  and  often  implies  so  much 
knowledge  of  other  things,  that  without 
that  other  knowledge  it  could  not  be  un- 
derstood. Suppose  tiiat  it  had  been 
predicted,  in  the  time  of  John,  that  pi 
some  future  period,  some  contrivance 
should  be  found  out  by  which  what  was 
dofaig  in  one  part  of  the  world  oeuld  be 
instantaneously  known  in  ano<^er  re- 
m6te  part  of  the  world,  and  spread 
ainroad  by  thousands  of  copies  in  an 
hoiir  to  be  read  by  a  nation.  Suppose, 
fcNr  instance,  that  there  had  been  some 
symbol  or  emblem  representing  what 
actually  occurs  now,  when  ifi  a  morning 
newspaper  we  read  what  occurred  last 
evening  at  St  Loais;  Dubuque,  Galena, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Charleston,  New 
Orleans.  It  is  clear  that  at  a  time  when 
the  magnetic  telegraph  and  th^  printing- 
presa  were  unknown,  any  symbol  or 
language  describing  it  that  could  be 
employed  must  be  obscure,  and  the  im- 
pression must  have  been  that  this  could 
DC  accomplished  only  by  miracle  —  and 
it  would  not  be  difficult  for  one  who  was 
disposed  to  scepticism  to  make  out  an 
argument  to  prove  that  this  could  n^ 
occur.  It  would  be  impossible  to  explun 
any  symbol  that  could  be  employed  to 
represent  this  until  these  wonderfhl 
descriptions  should  become  reality,  an^ 
in  the  mean  time  the  book  in  which  the 
symbols  were  foiind  might  be  regarded 
as  made  «p  of  mere  riddles  and  enigmti; 
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b«t  when  th^e  isv«)ii4i<ms  should  be 
actufUly  found  out»  )idwever  mach  ridi- 
<Hile  or  contempt  had  been  poured  on 
the  book  before,  it  might  be  per- 
feoUj  evident  that  the  symbol  was  the 
most  appropriate  that  could  be  used, 
and  no  one  could  doubt  ,that  it  was  a 
divine  communication  of  what  was  to  be 
in  the  future.  Bomethine  of  the  same 
kind  may  hare  ooourred  in  the  symbols 
used  ^y  the  writer  of  the  book  be- 
fore us. 

d.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  ih»t 
a  prophecy  will  be  under«tood.in  all  its 
details  until  the  prediction  is  accom- 
plished. In  the  case  just  referred  to, 
though  the /a£l  of  the  rapid  spread  of 
intelUgonce  might  be  dear,  yet  nothing 
would  convey  any  idea  of  the  miode,^  or 
of  the  actual  meaning  of  the  sym^s 
ufed*  unless  the  inventions  were  tliem- 
selves  anticipated  by  a.direet  revelation. 
The  triAl  of  faith  in  the  ease  vi^ould  be 
the  belief  that  the  fact  would  occur, 
but  would  npt  relate  the  mode  in 
whiqh  it  was  to  .  be  accomplished,  or 
to  the  language  employed  to  describe 
it  There  might  be  great  obscurity  in 
regard  to  the  symbols  and  language, 
and  yet  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  be  per- 
fectly plain.  .When,  however,  the  fact 
should  occur  as  predicted,  all  would  be 
dear.  So  it  is  In  respect,  to  prophecy. 
Many  recorded  prediptions  that  are  now 
dear  as  njoon-dny,  were  once  as  am- 
biguous and  uncertain  i^  respect  to 
their  meaning  as  in  the  supposed  case  of 
the  press  and  the  telegraph.  Time  has 
made  them  plain ;  for  Sit  event  to  which 
they  referred  has  so  entirely  correspond- 
ed with  the  symbd  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
in  regard  to  the  meaning.  Thus  many 
of  the  prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah 
were  obscure  at  the  ^me  when  they  were 
uttered;  were  apparently  so  oontradic- 
^ry  that  they  could  not  be  reconeiled ; 
were  so  unlike  any  thing  Uiat  tiien  ex- 
isted, that. the  fulJBJmeQt  seemed  to  be 
impossible;  and  were  so  enigmatical  in 
the  symbols  employed,  that  it  seemed  in 
vain  to  attempt  to  disoUse  their  mean- 
ing. The  advent  of  the  lopg-promised 
Messifkh,  however^  removed  the. obscu- 
rity, and  now  they,  are  read  with  no 
uncertainty  as  to  tiieir  meaning,  and 
with  no  doubt  that  Uiose  predictions, 
once  so  obscure,  had  a  divine  origin. 

The  view  just  suggested  mayiead  us 
to  uo^b  just  oonc^tions  of  .what'  Is 


necessajgr  to  be  done  in  attempting  to 
explain  the  prophecies.  Suppose  then, 
first,  that  there  had  been,  say  in  the 
dark  ages,  some  predictions  ^at  claimed 
to  be  <»  divine  origin,  of  the  invention 
of  the  art  of  printing  and  of  the  magnetic 
telegraph.  The  proper  business  of  an 
interpreter,  if  he  regarded  this  as  a 
divine  cotamunioation,  would  have  con- 
sisted in  four  things :— (1)  to  explain,  as 
well  as  he  could,  the  faur  meaning  of  the 
symbols  einployed,  and  the  language 
used;  (2)  to  admit  the /act  referred  to, 
and  implied  in  the  fair  lnterpretati<Hi 
of  the  language,  employed,  of  the  rapid 
spread  of  intelligencQ  in  that  future 
period,  though  he  could  not  explain  h^w 
it  was  to  be  done  j  (3)  in  the  mean  time 
it  would  be  a  perieotly  legitimate  object 
for  him  to  inquire  whether  there  were 
ai^r  events  occurring  in  the  world,  or 
whether  there  had  been  any,  to  which 
these  symbols  were  applicable,  or  which 
would  meet  all  the  ciroumstances  in- 
volved in  Uiem ;  (4)  if  ihere  were,  then 
his  duty  would  be  ended;  if. there 
wece  noty  then  the  symbols,  with  suoh 
explanatiqn  as .  co.uld  be  fiirnished  of 
their  meaning,  should  be  handed  on  to 
future  times  to  be  applied  when  Uie  pre- 
dicted events  /ibould  actually  occur. 
Suppose,  then,  secondljft  the  case  of  the 
pncUctions  respecting  the  Messiah,  scat- 
tered along  through  many  books,  and 
given  in  various  forms,  and  by  various 
symbols.  The  proper  business  of  an 
interpreter  would  have  been,  as  ip  the 
other  case,  (l).to  explain  the  £iur  mean- 
ing of  the  language  used,  and  to  bring 
together  all  the  ciroumstances  in  one 
connected  whole,  that  a  distinct  con- 
ception of  the  predicted  Messiah  might 
be  before  the  mind;  (2)  to  admit  the 
facte  referred  to,  .and  thus  predicted, 
however  incomprehensible  ^and  appi^ 
rently  contradictory  they  might  appear 
to  be ;  (3)  to  enquire  whether  any  one 
had  fwpeared  who  combined  within 
himself.  aU  the  characteristics  of  the 
description ;  and  (4)  if  no  one  had  thus 
appeared,  to  sen.d  on  the  prophedes, 
with  suoh  explanations  of  words  and 
symbols  as  could  be  ascertained  to  be 
correct,  to  future  times,  to  have  their 
full  meaning  developed  when  the  object 
of  all  the  prediotions  should  be  aocom- 

Slished,  and  the  Messiah  should  appear, 
'hen  the  meaning  of  all  would  be  plain ; 
and  then  the  aifnineatfroxn  ptophepj 
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woold  be  eomplete.  This  is  obvioiisly 
BOW  the  proper  state  of  the  mind  in 
regard  to  the  predictions  in  the  BiUe, 
Bud  these  are  the  principles  which 
should  he  applied  in  examining  the 
book  of  ReTclation. 

5.  It  may  be  assumed  that  new  light 
will  he  thrown  upon  the  prophecies  by 
time,  and  by  the  progress  of  events.  It 
cannot  be  supposed  that  the  inrestiga- 
Uons  of  the  meaning  of  the  prc^hetic 
symbols  will  aU  be  in  Tain.  Diffi- 
enltiesy  it  is  reasonable  to  hope,  may  be 
cleared  up;  errors  may  be  detected  in 
ragasd  to  the  application  of  the  prophe- 
dee  to  partieular  erents;  rand  juster 
views  OB  the  prophecies,  as  ou  all  other 
sulgects,  will  prevail  ae  the  world  ^ows 
(^der.  We  be^me  wiser  by  seetng  the 
enrom  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us, 
and  an  examination  of  the  causes  wMc^ 
led  them  astray  may  enable  us  to  avoid 
sneh  erioars.  in  the  future.  Especially 
may  k.  be  supposed  that  ligbt  will  be 
thiown  on  the  prophecies  as  they  shall 
be  in  part»  or  whoHyfulfiUed.  The  pro- 
]^eie8  respecting  the  destaraotion  of 
Babylon,  of  Petra,  of  Tyxe,  of  Jeru- 
salem, are  uoir  fidly  understood;  the 
propheoiea  respeotiorg  the  advent  of  the 
Mefsiah,  and  his  character  and  work, 
once  so  obscure,  are  now  perfectly 
dttu*.  So,  we  have  reason  to  suppose, 
it  wiU  be  with  aU  prophecy  in  the  pro- 
gress of  events,^  and  sooKer  or  later  the 
world  will  settle  down  into  some  uniform 
belief  in- regard  to  the  design  and  mean- 
ing of  these  portions  of  the  sacred 
wiitiiigs.  Whether  the  time  has  yet 
eome  ibr  this,  or  whether  numerous 
other  failures  ace  to  be  added  to  the 
aelanehoiy  catalogue  of  past  faUures  on 
this  subject,  is  another  question;  but 
nllinittkely  -all  the  now  unfulfilled  pro- 
pheeies  will  be  as  clebr  as  to  their 
neaniog  as  are  those  which  have  been 
already  fulfilled. 

6.  The  plan,  therefore,  whi0h  X  pro- 
pose in  tb^  examination  of  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  Apocalypse,  is  the  follow- 
ing :-^l)  To  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
symbols ;  that  is,  to  show,  as  clearly  as 
poesibre,  what  Uiose  symbols  properly 
express,  independently  of  any  attempt 
to  apply  them.  This  opens,  of  itself, 
an  interesting  field  of  investigation,  and 
one  where  essential  service  may  be  done, 
even  if  nothing  fhrther  is  intended. 
Without  a&y  reference  to  ^e  applictk* 


'  turn  of  those  symbols,  ibis,  of  itself,  is 
an  important  work  of  criticism,  and,  if 
successftilly  done,  would  be  rendering  a 
valuable  service  to  the  readers  of  the 
saered  volume.  (2)  To  state,  as  briefly 
as  possible,  what  others  who  have  if  ritten 
on  this -book,  and  "who  have  brought 
eminent  learning  and  talent  to  bear  on 
its  interpretation,  have  supposed  to  be 
the  true  interpreta^on  of  tiie  symbols 
employed  by  John,  and  in  regard  to  the 
times  in  which  the  events  referred  to 
would  occur.  It  is  in  this  way  only  that 
we  can  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
real  progress  made  in  interpreting  this 
book,  and  it  will  be  useful  at  least  to 
know  how  the  subjeet  has  struck  other 
minds,  and  how,  and  why  they  have 
failed  to  perceive  the  truth.  I  propose, 
thetefore,  to  state  as  I  go  along,  some 
of  the  theories  which  have  been  held  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  Apocalypse,  and 
as  to  the  event$  which  have  been  sup- 
posed by  others  to  be  referred  to.  My 
limits  require^  however,  thait  this  should 
be  bnefiy  done,  and  forbid  my  attempt- 
ing to  examine  those  opinions  at  length. 
(3)  To  state,  in  as  brief  and  dear  a 
manner  as  possible,  th«  view  which  I 
hare  been  led  to  entertain  as  to  the 
proper  application  of  the  symbols  cq- 
ployed  in  the  book,  with  such  historical 
references  as  shall  seenuto  me  to  confirm 
the  interpretation  proposed.  (4)  Where 
I  cannot  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
meaning,  to  confess  my  ignorance.  He 
does  no  service  in  a  professed  interpre- 
tation of  the  Biblerwho  passes  over  adiffi- 
cidty  without  attempting  to  remove  it, 
or  who,  to  save  bis  own  reputation,  con- 
ceals tiie  fact  that  there  ts  a  real  diffi- 
cnlty ;  and  he  does  as  little  service  who 
is  nnwilUng  to  confess  his  ignorance  on 
many  points,  or  who  attempts  ^n  ex- 
planation where  he  has.  no  cloar  and 
settled  views.  As  his  opinion  can  be  of 
no  value  to  any  one  else  unless  it  is 
based  on  reasons  in  his  oi^n  mind  that 
will  bear  examination,  so  it  can  usually 
be  of  littie  value  unless  those  reasons 
arS  stated.  JCt  is  as .  important  for  his 
readers  ,to  have  those  reasons  before 
their  own  minds  as  it  is  for  him,  and 
unleto  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  state 
reasons  for ,  what  he  advMces,  his 
opinions  can  be^  worth  nothing  to  the 
world.  He  who  lays  down  this,  rule  of 
interpretation  may  e^ipect  to  have  ample 
oppwtunit^  in  interpreting  suoh  a  book 
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as  the  Apocalypse  to  confess  his  igno- 
rance; but  he  who  interprets  a  book 
which  he  believes  M  be  inspired,  may 
console  himself  with  the  tl^onght  that 
what'is  now  obscure  will  be  dear  here- 
after, and  that  he  performs  the  best 
service  which  he  can,  if  he  endeavors  to 
explain  Uie  book  up  to  the  Ume  in  whieh 
he  lives.  There  will  be  developments 
hereafter  which  will  make  that  clear 
whieh  is  now  obscun;  developments 
which  will  make  this  book,  in  idl  past 
ages  apparently  so  enigmatical,  as  plear 
as  any  oUier  portion  of  the  inspired 
volume,  as  it  is  now,  even  with  the 
imperfect  view  whieh  we  may  have  of 
its  meaning,  beyond  all  question  one  of 
the  most  sublime  books  that  lias  ever 
been  written. 

This  chapter  describes  the  opening  of 
the  first  six  seals. 

1.  The  first  discloses  a  white  horse 
With  a  rider  armed  with  a  bow.  A 
crown  is  given  to  him,  symbolieal  of 
triumph  and  prosperity,  and  he  goes 
forth  to  conquer,  vs.  1,  2. 

2.  The  second  discloses  a  red-colored 
horse  with  a  rider.  The  emblem  is  that 
of  blood — of  sanguinary  war.  Power  is 
given  him  to  talM  peace  from  the  eai'th, 
and  a  sword  is  given  hiiki  —  emblem  of 
war,  but  not  of  certain  victory.  Triumph 
and  prosperity  are  denoted  by  the  former 
symbol ;  war,  discord,  bloodshed  by  this, 
v».  3,  4. 

3.  The  third  discloses  a  black  horse 
with  a  rider.  He  has  a  pur  of  balances 
in  his  hand,  as  if  there  were  aearcity  in 
the  earth,  and  he  announces  tiie  price 
of  grain  in  the  times  of  this  calamity, 
and  a  command  is  given  not  to  hurt  the 
oil  and  the  wine,  vs.  5, 6.  The  emblem  is 
that  of  scarcity^ as  if  there  were  op- 
pression, or  as  a  consequence  of  war  or 
discord,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is 
«are  bestowed  to  preserve  certain  portions 
of  the  p^oduoe  of  the  earth  from  injury. 

4.  The  fourth  discloses  a  pale  horse 
witii  a  rider.  The  name  of  this  rider  is 
Death,  aud  Hell,  or  Hades,  follows  him 
—las  if  the  hosts  of  the  dead  came  again 
•on  the  earth.  Power  is  given  to  the 
rider  over  the  fourth  part  of  tdie  earth, 
to  km  with  sword,  with  hunger,  with! 


heaid,  a&  it  wete  the  n<»8e  of  thou- 
der,  one  of  the  four  beasts,  sajing, 

Come,  and  see. 

■ 1     ■    — • 

death,  and  with  wild  beasts.  Thu~  em- 
blem woi:dd  seem  to  denoto  war,  wide- 
wastSng  pestilence,  famine,  and  desola- 
tion— as  if  wild  beasts  were  suffered. to 
roam  over  lands  that  had  been  inha- 
.bitod^ — something  of  which  paUness 
would  be  an  emblem.  Here  ends  the 
array  of  h&rset — and  it  is  evidently  in- 
tended by  these  four  ^mbols  to  refer  to 
a  series  of  events  that  have  a  general 
resemblance — sometiiing  that  could  be 
made  to  stand  by  themselves,  and  that 
could  b^  grouped  together. 

6.  The  fifth  seal  opens  a  new  scene. 
The  horse  and  the  ridw  no  longer  ap- 
pear. It  is  not  a  scene  of  war,  and  of 
tiie  consequenoes  of  war,  but  a  scene  of 
persecution.  The  souls  of  those  who 
were  slain  for  the  word  of  God  and  the 
testimony  which  they  held,  are  seen 
under  the  altar,  praying  to  God  that  he 
would  avenge  their  blood.  Whito  robes 
are  given  them  —  tokens  of  the  divine 
favor,  and  emblems  of  their  ultimate 
triumph-^ and 4hey  are  commanded  to 
*'  rest  for  a  little  ieason,  till  their  fellow- 
SMrvants  and  their  brethren  that  shoidd 
be  killed  as  they  were,  should  be  ftil- 
filled;"--that  is,  that  they  should  be 
patient  until  the  number  of  Uie  martyrs 
was  filled  up. .  In  other  words,  there  was 
(a)  the  assuranee  of  the  divine  fiavor 
towards  them;  (b)  vengeanee,  or  the 
punishment  of  those  who  had  perse- 
cuted them,  would  not  be  immediate; 
but  (e)  there  was  the  implied  assarance 
that  just  punishment  would  be  inflicted 
on  their  persecutors,  and  that  the  cause 
for  which  tiiey  had  suffered  would  ulti- 
mately triumph,  vSk  0-11. 

6.  The  opening  of  the  sixth  seal,  vs. 
12-17.  There  was  an  earthquake,  and 
the  sun  became  dark,  and  the  moon 
Was  turned  to  blood,  and  the  stars 
feli,  and  all  kingff  and  people  were 
filled  with-  consternation.  This  symbol 
properly  denotes  a  Ume  of  public  com- 
motion, of  revolution,  ofoalainityj  and 
it  was  evidently  to  be  fulfilled  hj  some 
great  changes  on  the  earth,^  or  hy  the 
overturning  of  the  seats  of  power,  and 
by  such  sudden  revolutions  ac  would  fill 
the  nations  with  alarm. 

1.  And  I  s«tp.    Or,  I  looked.    He 
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2  And   I   saw,    and   behold   a 


fixed  his  eye  attentiyely  on  what  was 
passing,   as  promising  important    dis- 
elosnres.    No  one  had  been  found  in  the 
unirerse  who  eonld  open  the  seals  bat 
the  Lamb  of  Ood   (ch.  y.  2-4),  and  it 
was  natural  for  John,  therefore,  to  look 
upon    the    transaction    with    profound 
interest.    ^  When  the  Lamb  opened  one 
of  the  seals*    See  Notes  on  en.  ▼.  1,  5. 
This  was  the  first  or  outermost  of  the 
seals,  and  its  being  broken  would  per- 
mit n   certain  portion  of  the  volume  to 
be  uurolled  and  read.    See  Notes  on  ch. 
T.  1.     The  tepresentation  in  this  place 
is,  therefore,  that  of  a  Volume  witii  a 
small  pibrtion  unrolled^  and  written  on 
both  sides  of  the  parchment.    %  And  I 
heard,  as  it  were,  the  noise  of  thunder. 
One  of  the  four  liring  creatures  speak- 
ing as  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  or  with 
a  loud  voice,    f  One  of  the  four  beasts. 
Notes  ch.  ir.  6,  7.    The  particular  one 
is  not  mentioned,  though  what  is  said 
in  the  snbseqnent  verses  leaves  no  doubt 
that  it  was  the  first  in  order  as  seen  by 
John — ^the  one  like  a  lion,  ch.  iv.  7.    In 
the  opening  of  the  three  following  seals, 
it  is  expressly  said  that  it    was  the 
second,  tlie  third,  and  the  fourth  of  the 
Kring  creatures   that  drew  near,  and 
hence  the  conclusion  is  certain  tiiat  the 
one  here  referred  to  was  the  first.    If 
the  four  living  creatures  be  understood 
to  be  emblematic  of  the  divine  provi- 
dential administration,  then  there  was  a 
propriety  that  they  should  be  repre- 
sented as  summoning  John  to  witness 
what  was  to  be  disclosed.'  These  events 
pertained   to  the  developments  of  the 
divine  purposes,  and  these  emblematic 
beings  wotdd  therefore  be  interested  in 
what  was  occurring,    f  Come  and  see. 
Addressed  evidently  to  John.    He  was 
requested  to  approach  and  see  with  his 
own   eyes   what  was  disclosed  in  the 
portion   of  the  volume    now  unrolled. 
He  had  wept  much  (ch.  v.  4)  that  no 
one  was  found  who  was  worthy  to  open 
that  book,  but  he  was  now  caJIed  on  to 
approach   and  see  for  himself.     Some 
have  supposed  (Lord,  in  loc.)  that  the 
address  here  was  not  to  John,  but  to  the 
horse  and  his  rider,  and  that  the  com- 
mand to  them  was  not  to  ''come  tod 
iee,"  but  to  come  forthi  and  appear  on 
the  stage,  and  that  the  act  oif  the  Re-, 


white  *  hone,  and  he  that  utt  en 

•  Zee.  6.  3,  fte. 


deemer  in  breaking  the  seal,  and  un- 
rolling the  scroll,  was  nothing  more  than 
an  emblem  signifying  that  it  was  by  his 
aet  that  the  divine  purposes  were  to  be 
unfolded.  But,  in  order  to  this  inter, 
pretation,  it  would  be  necessary  to  omit 
Arbm  the  received  text  the  words  Kal 
&\brtr^**  and  see."  This  is  done  indeed 
by  Hahn  and  Tittmann,  and  this  reading 
is  followed  by  PrOf.  Stuart,  though  he 
says  that  the  received  text  has  "  proba- 
bility" in  its  favor,  and  is  followed  by 
some  of  the  critical  editions.  '  The  most 
natural  interpretation,  however,  is  that 
the  words  were  ad<k«8sed  to  John. 
John  saw  the  Lamb  open  the  seal;  he 
heard  the  loud, voice;  he  looked  and 
beheld  a  white  horse ;  that  is,  evidently, 
he  looked  on  the  unfolding  volume  and 
saw  the  representation  of  a  horse  and 
his  rider.  That  the  voice  was  addressed 
to  John  is  the  common  interpretation ; 
is  the  most  natural ;  and  is  liable  to  no 
real  objection. 

2.  And  I  saw,  and  bdtold,  A  ques- 
tion has  arisen  as  to  the  mode  of  repre- 
sentation here;  whether  what  John 
saw  in  these  visions  was  a  series  oi 
pietureSf  drawn  on  successive  portions 
of  the  volume  as  one  seal  was  broken 
after  another ;  or  whether  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  horses  and  of  the  events  was 
written  on  the  volume,  so  that  John 
read  it  himself  or  heard  it  read  by 
another ;  or  whether  the  opening  of  the 
seal  was  merely  the  occasion  of  a  scenic 
representation,  in  which  a  succession  of 
horses  was  introduced,  with  a  written 
statement  of  the  events  which  are  re- 
ferred to.  Nothing  is  indeed  said  by 
which  this  can  be  determined  with  cer- 
tainty; but  the  most  probable  suppo* 
sition  would  seem  to  be  that  there  was 
some  pictorial  representation  in  form 
and  appearance,  such  as  he  describes  in 
the  opening  of  the  six  seids.  In  favor 
of  this  it  may  be  observed  (1)  That,  ac- 
cording to  the  interpretation  of  ver.  1,  it 
was  something  in  or  on  the  Volume— 
since  he  was  invited  to  draw  nearer,  in 
order  ths.t  he  might  contemplate  it. 
(2)  Each  one  of  the  things  under  the 
five  first  seals  Where  John  uses  the  word 
"  saw,"  is  capable  of  being  represented 
by  a  picture  or  painting.  (3)  The  lan- 
guage used  is  net'^suoh  as  would  hare 
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bim  liad  a  bow ;  and  a  orowa  iras 

a  Pb.  45,  ^. 
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bo«n  employed  If  he  bad  merely  mod 
the  deseription,  or  had  k^ard  it  read. 
(4)  The  Buppoeitiou  th«t  the  |>iotoriftl 
repreaentfttion  ^tm  not  m  the  rolume, 
bat  that  the  opening  of  the  eeal  was  the 
oooaeion  merely  of  causing  a  soenio  re- 
presentation to  pass  before  his  mindf  is 
unnatural  and  forced.  What  would  be 
the  use  of  a  sealed  volume  in  that  case  ? 
What  the  use  of  the  wrUinf  within  and 
without?  On  this  snpposition  the  re- 
presentation wofild  be  thaty  as  the  soe- 
.cessire, seals  were  broken,  nothing  was 
diftclosed  in  the  volume  but  a  suceession 
of  blank  portions,  and  that  the  mystery 
or  the  difficultQT  was  not  in  any  thing  ip 
the  volume,  but  in  the  ^ant  of  jftbility  to 
AumtHion  forth  these  successive  scenic 
represenl^tions.  The  most  o)t)vio.us  in- 
terpretation is,  undoubtedly,  that  what 
John  {iroqeeds  to  d^oribe  was  in  soa^e 
way  represented  in  the  volume ;  and  the 
idea  of  a  succession  of  pictures  or  diaw- 
IPg9>  better  aooor^s  with  the  whole 
representation  than. the  idea  that  it  wi^ 
a  mere  written  description.  Xn  fact  these 
suooessive  seenes  eoald  be  well  repre- 
sented now  in  a  pictorial  form  on  a 
eeroU.  %  And.  hekJd  a  white  horae.  jCn 
order  to  any  definite  understanding  of 
what  wAfS  denoted  by.  ^se  symbols,  it 
;i8  propf^  to/orm  in  pur  ipainds,  in  the 
first  place,  a  clear  conception  pf  what 
the  symbol  properly  represents,  or  an 
idea  of  what  it  would  naturally  convey. 
It  may  be  fussumed  that  the  symbol  was 
sisdifloajat,  ^d  that  there  was  some 
reason  why  that  w^  used  rather  than 
another;  why,  for  instance,  a  horse  was 
Employed  rather  than  an  eagle  or  a 
lion ;  why  a  white  horse  was  employed 
in  one  case,  and  a  red  one,  a  black  one, 
a  pale  one  in  the  others ;  why  in  this 
aase  a  bow  was  in  the  hand  of  the 
rider,  and  a  crown  was  placed  on  his 
head.  Each  one  of  these  particulars 
enters  into  the  constitution  of  the  sym- 
bol; and  we  must  find  something  in 
the  event  i^hich^trZy  corresponds  with 
each — for  the  symbol  is.  made  up  of 
all  these  things  grouped  together.  It 
may  be  further  observed,  that  where 
the  general  symbol  is  the  same ->  as 
in  the  open^lng  of  the  first  four  seals -^ 
M  pisy    be   assumed   that    the   same 


giveb  unto  liim :  aod  he  Went  forth 
conquering  *  and  to  conquer. 

object  or  class  pf  oliiieets  is  re&rred 
to;  and  the  jMrticuHar  things  denoted, 
or  the  diversity  in  tl^e  genwal  appli- 
cation, is  to  be  found  in  the  var%Ay 
in  the  representation— the  color,  Ac,  of 
the  horse,  and  the  arms,  apparel,  Ac,  of 
the  rider.  The  specifications  under  the 
first  seal  are  four:  —  (1)  The  general 
symbol  of  ^e  horse — common  to  the 
first  four  seals;  (2)  the  color  of  the 
horse ;  (3)  the  iaot  that  he  that  sat  on 
him  had  a  bow;  and  {(4)  that  a  crown 
was  gWjBtn  him  by  some  one  as  indica- 
,tive  of  victory*.  The  qnestion  now  is, 
what  these  symbols  .would  naturally 
.denote. 

(1)  The  horse.  The  meaning  oi  this 
symbol  must  be  drawn  from  the  natural 
ns^i  to  which  the  symbol  is  applied, 
or  the  ohsirapteristics  which  it  is  known 
to  have;  and.  It  may  be  added,  that 
tjhere  might  have  been  something  for 
which  that  was  best  known  in  the 
time  of  OkO  writer  who  uses  it,  which 
would  not  be  so  prominent  fit  another 
period  of .  the  world,  or  in  another 
country,  and  tiiat  it  is  necessary  to  have 
tiiat  before  the  mind  in  order  to  obtain 
a  correct  understanding  of  the  symbol. 
The  use  of  the  horse,  for  instance,  may 
have  varied  at  di£ferent  times  to  some 
degree  —  at  one  time  the  prevailing  use 
of  the  horse  may  have  been  for  batUe ; 
at  another  for  rapid  marches  —  as  of 
cavalry  J  at  another  for  draught;  at 
another  for  races  ;~at  another  for  con- 
teyuag  messages  by  the  establishment 
of  posts  or  the  appointment  of  couriers. 
To  an  ancient  Roman  the  horse  might 
niggest  prominentiy  one  idea ;  to  a  mo- 
dem Arah  another;  to  a  teamster  in 
Holland  another.  The  things  which 
would  be  most  naturally  suggested  by 
•the  horse  as  a  symbol,  vHn  distinguished, 
for  instan<^e,  from  an  eagle,  a  lion,  a 
serpea.t,  Ac^  woul^  be  tiie  followinc: 
(a)  war,  as  tiiis  was  probably  one  of  the 
first  uses  to  which  the  \iwne  was  applied. 
So  in  the  magnificent  description  of  the 
horse  in  Job  zxxix.  19-25,  no  notice  is 
taken  of  any  of  his  qualities  but  those 
which  pertain  to  war.  See,  for  a  full 
illustration  of  this  passage,  and  of  the 
frequent  r^erence  in  the  classic  writers 
1  to  the  horse  as  oynnected  with  war. 
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Boeharty  Hlermc.  lib.  H.  e.  yiii.,  ptt- 
tienlarly  p.  149.  Coiiip.  Virg.  GeoT.  Hi. 
83,  84: 

**  Si  qvt  «eBiiiD  proe«I  arm*  dedCre, 
Stare  loee  pmcM,  mtott  aaribua,  et  trsaitaitn**'* 

(Md.  Metam.  13*. : 

"  Ut  frenii  acpf  eqqai,  cam  bcllicui  acre  canoro 
Sigoa  imdit  tiibic«B,  pftif  saeqae  aiMoitt  amo^MB.** 

Silins,  lib.  zii!. : 

**  la  trepidb  alttuam  timittu,  et  ttare  oegeifti, 
ImpcrfUae  violenter  eqtao.** 

Bo  S^omon  says  (ProY.  xxL  81),  ''The 
horse  is  prepared  against  the  day  ot 
battfe."  So  an  Zech.  x.  3,  the  prophet 
lays,  "  God  had  made  the  house  of 
Jndah  as  his  goodly  horse  in  the  oattle;" 
that  is(,  he  had  made  them  like  the  vic- 
tMioBs  war-horse,  (ft)  As  a  consequence 
of  this,  and  of  the  conquests  achieved 
by  the  horse  in  war,  he  became  the  sym- 
bol of  conquest  —  of  a  people  that  could 
not  be  overcome.  Comp.  ^e  above 
reference  in  Zech^  Thus  in  Carthage 
the  horse  was  an  image  of  victorious 
war,  in  oontradistinotion  to  the  mt,  which 
was  an  emblem  of  the  arts  of  peaceful 
agriculture.  This  was  based  on  a  tra- 
dition respe<^ng  the  foundation  of  the 
eity,  referred  to  by  Virgil,  Mn,  i.  441- 
444: 

"  Qoo  btIbiiIb  Jeeteti  andle  et  torbine  Poeoi 
EAbMre  loto  tignun,  jaod  refia  Juno 
tfoMCfftret,  tafmi  aen»  ef«*  r  ak  nam  fore  beHo 
CfragiaflB,  at  ficilMa  v^ts  por  Sicnlt  centem.'.' 

It  reference  to  this  eirevmsta&oe^  Jut- 
tin,  lib.  ZTiii.  5,  remarks,  that  <<ln 
laying  the  foundations  of  the  city  the 
head  of  an  ox  was  fbund,  which  was  re- 
garded «8  an  emblem  of  a  fhiitfol  land, 
bat  of  the  necessity  of  labor,  and  of 
dependence ;  on  which  acoount,  the  city 
was  transferred  to  another  place.  Then 
the  head  of  a  horse  was  found,  and  this 
irae  regarded  as  a  happy  omen  that  the 
dty  would  be  warlike  and  prospereus.^' 
Comp.  Creoaer,  Symbolik,  toI.  it  p.  466; 
(r)  The  horse  was  aa  emblem  of  jl^sl- 
sess,  aad,  consequently,  of  the  rapidity 
of  eon^neet.  Comp.  Joel  ii.  4;  «The 
appearance  of  them  is  as  the  appearanee 
of  horeet ;  and  as  horsemen,  so  shall  they 
nm."  Jer.  iv.  13:  "Behold  he  shall 
eooM  up  am  oloods,  and  his  ehsriots  shall 
ke  as  awhirhriild ;  his  horses  are  swiffcef' 
thaa  eaglea."  Compare  Job  xxxix.  18. 
(tf )  The  horse  is  an  emblem  of  strength, 
■ad  leonseqaently^of  safety,  Ps.  exlviL 
!•:  "He  deli^teth  noti  in  the  strtegth 
if  the  hofee/'     Xd^  geaenl^  then,  the 


horse  woald  properly  symbolise  irari 
conquest,  or  the  rapidity  with  which  a 
message  is  oonveyed.  The  particular 
character  or  complexion  of  the  event-— 
as  peaoeliil  or  wartike;  prosperous  or 
adverse,  is  denoted  by  the  color  of  the 
horse,  and  by  the  character  of  the 
rider.  . 

(2)  The  color  of  the  horse :~"  a  vkite 
hone."  It  is  evident' that  this  is  de- 
signed to  be  significant,  because  it  is 
distinguished  from  the  red,  the  black, 
and  the  pale  horse,  referred  to  in  the  fol- 
lowing verses.  In  general,  it  may  bo 
observed  that  white  is  the  emblem  of 
innocence,  purity,  prosperity -^  as  the 
opposite  is  of  sickness,  sin,  calamity. 
If  the  significance  of  the  enlblem  turned 
alone  on  the  color^  we  should  l6ok  to 
something  cheerful,  prosperous,  happy 
as  the  thing  that  was  symbolized.  But 
the  significance  in  the  case  is  to  be  found 
not  only  in  the  color — white— hnt  in  the 
horse  that  was  white  j  and  the  enquiry 
is,  what  would  a  hone  of  that  eeior 
properly  denote;  that  is,  on  what  oc- 
casions, and  with  referenee  to  what 
ends,  was  such  a  horse  used?  Kow,* 
the  general  notion  attached  to  the 
mention  of  a  white  horse,  aoeording 
to  anoijsnt  usage,  would  be  that  of 
state  and  triumph,  derived  from  the 
fact  that  white  horses  were  rode  by 
conquerors  dn  the  days  of  their  triumph ; 
that  they  were  used  in  the  manrlage 
oavalcade ;  tSiat  they  were  employed  on 
Oorenation  occasions,'  Ao:  In  the  tri- 
umphs granted  by  the  Romans  to  thehr 
victorious  gevertds,  after  a  proeession 
composed  cf  musicians,  captured  princes, 
spoils  of  battl^  Ae.^  oame'the  conqueror 
umseif,  seated  on  a  high  chariot  drawn 
by  foor  #hite  hones,  robed  in  pnrjde^ 
and  wearing  a  wi^ath  of  laarel.  Ssohen- 
burg,  Man.  of  Class.  Literature,  p.  283. 
Comp.  Ovid  de  Jkrte  Amandi,  lib.  v.  214, 
The  name  of  X«<«<MBi  -UuetppoB  was 
given  to  Proserpine,  because  she  was 
borne  from  Hades  to  Olympos  in^  ehk- 
riot  drawn  by  white  horses.  Sool.  Pind. 
OU  vi  161.  See  •Creuser's  Symbol,  iv 
268.  White*  hones  are  supposed,  also^ 
to  excel  others  in  fleetnese.  Bo  fioraoe, 
8aLlib.i.  viLS: 

**  8iwtiBaa,-Barro4qae  at  eqaie  praecerreret  albtt.**- 

So  Plaut.  Asin.  ii  2,  12.  So  Homer, 
n.  K.  437: 

Aewrtfcapoi  >^okwf,  Sttnv  ^'  Mfi^otoky  dpHtn, 
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^^  Whiter  thaa  the  snow,  wd  swifter 
than  the  winds."  And  in  the  .£neid, 
where  Tomas  was  ahout  to  .contend  with 
JSneas,  he  demanded  horses : 

**  Qui  eandere  nlve*  uUtrent  eunibvt  aaru," 

^«  Which  would  surpass  the  snow  in 

whiteness,  and  the  wind  in  fleetness/' 
^tt.  zii.  84. 

6o  the  poets  everywhere  describe  the 
chariot  of  the  sun  as  drawn  by  white 
horses.  Bochart,  ut  supra.  So  con- 
querors and  prinoes  are  everywhere 
represented  as  borne  on  white  horses. 
Thus  Propertius,  lib.  iv.  eleg.  L : 

**  Qnataor  huie  alboa  SomulM  aftt  aqoot." 

So,  Claudian,  lib.  ii.,  de  Laudibus  ^ti- 
liohonis : 

**  Depotito  mitii.clypeo,  eandenttbui  arban 
Infroditttr  trabealm  equit." 

And  thus  Ovid  (Lib.  1.  de  Arte)  addresses 
Augustus,  auguring  that  he  would  re- 
turn a  victor : 

**  Brfo  crit  ilia  diet,  q«A  to,  Paleberriiaa  nnub, 
QiutUor  in  niveU  auraat  ibU  aquit." 

The  preference  of  white  to  denote  tri- 
umph or  'Victory,  was  early  ^referred  to 
among  the  Hebrews.  Thus  Judges  v. 
10,  in  the  Song  of  Deborah : 

•*Spa«fc  y  that  ride  on  white  aaaea, 
Te  that  ut  ia  judfrneat. 
And  walk  by.tba  way." 

The  expression,  then,  in  the  passage 
before  us,  would  properly  refer  to  some 
kind  of  triumpk  ;  to  some  joyous  occa- 
sion f  to  something  where  there  was 
eaeeess  or  victory^ and  so  far  as  tAis 
expression  is  concerned,  would  refer  to 
any  kind  of  triumph,  whether  of  the 
gospel,  or  of  victory  in  war^ 

(3)  The  bow: — Andke1hat9atonkim 
had  a  how.  The  bow  would  be  a  natural 
emblem  of  war-^as  it  was  used  in  war  f 
or  of  hunting*- as  it  was  used  for  that 
puipose.  It  was  a  common  instrument 
of  attack  or  defence,  and  seems  to  have 
been  early  invented,  for  it  is  found  in 
all  rude  nations.  Comp.  Gen.  zxvii.-3, 
xlviii.  2%  xlix.  24;  Josh.  xxiv.  12;  1 
SaqL  xviiL  4{  Ps.  xxxvi^  15;  Isa.  vii. 
24%  The  hew  would  be  naturally  em- 
bUmstio  of  the  following  things: — 
(a)  War,  See  the  passages  above,  {h) 
Hunting,  Thus  it  was  one  of  the  em- 
blems of  Apollo  as  the  god  of  hunting, 
(c)  7%e  flfeef  of  «rKfA  — as  that  whic)i 
secured  conquest,  or  overcame  oppo^ 
eitioa  ia.the   heart.     So  fkr  as  ikU 


emblem  is  eoncencied,  it  might  denote  a 
wairior,  a  hunter,  a  preacher,  a  ruler — 
any  one  who  exerted  power  over  others, 
or  who  achieved  any  kind  of  conquest 
over  them. 

(4)  The  crown : — And  a  crown  was 
given  unto  him.  ^he  word  here  used  — 
ari^yot  —  means  a  circlet,  chaplet,  or 
crown  —  usually  such  as  was  given  to  a 
victor,  1  Cor.  ix.  25.  It  would  properly 
be  emblematic  of  victory  or  conquest — 
as  it  was  given  to  victors  in  war,  or  to , 
the  victors  at  the  Grecian  games,  and  as 
it  is  given  to  the  saints  hi  heaven  re- 
garded as  victors.  Rev.  iv^  4.  10;  2  Tim. 
iv.  8.  The  crown  or  chaplet  here  was 
"  given"  to  the  rider  as  significant  that 
hh  would  he  victorious,  not  that  he  had 
heen;  and  the  proper  reference  of  the 
emblem  was  to  some  conquest  yet  to  be 
made,  not  to  any  which  hod  been  made^ 
It  is  not  said  hy  whom  this  was  given  to 
the  rider ;  the  material  fact  being  only 
that  such  a  diadem  waa  conferred  on 
him. 

(5)  The  going  forth  to  conquest:  — 
And  he  went  forth  conquering,  and  to 
conquer.  He  went  forth  as  a  conqueror, 
and  that  he  might  conquer.  That  is,  he 
went  forth  witn  the  spirit,  life,  energy, 
determined  purpose,  of  one  who  was  con- 
fident that  ne  would  conquer,  and  who 
had  the  port  and  bearing  of  a  conqueror. 
John  eaw  in  him  two  things : — one,  that 
he  had  the  aq»eot  or  port  of  a  con- 
queror—  that  is,  of  one  who  had  been 
accustomed  to. conquest  and  who  waa 
confident  that  be  could  conquer;  the 
other  was,  that  this  was  clearly  the 
design  for  which  he  went  forth,  and 
this  would  be  the  result  of  his  going 
forth. 

Having  thus  enquired  into  the  natural 
meaning  of  the  emblems  used,  perhi^M 
the  properwork  of  an  expositor  is  done, 
and  the  subgeet  might  be  left  here. 
But  the  mind  natandly  asks  what  waa 
this  designed  to  signify,  and  to  whaJb 
events  are  these  things  to  be  applied? 
On  this  point,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say,  that  the  opinions  of  expositors  have 
been  almost  as  numerous  as  the  4$xpo> 
sitors  themselves,  and  that  it  would  be  a 
hopeless  taak»  and  at  useless  as  hopeles8» 
to  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the  opiniona 
entertained.  They  who  are  desirous  of 
exainining  those  opinions,  rncwi  be  Te> 
ferred  to  2ie  various  books  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse where  they  may  be  fooad.  Perhaps 
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all  the  opinioaf  tentertalnad,  though  pre- 
sented by  their  auihprs  undei'  a  great 
Tftriety  of  forms,  might  be  referr^  to 
three: — (1)  That  the  whole  paasage. In 
chs.  vL— zL  refers  to  the  destraotion  of 
Jerasalem  and  the  wasting,  of  Judea, 
prinoipaUj  by  the  Romans  —  and  par- 
Ueolarly  Uie  hnmiliation  and  prostration 
of  the  Jewish  penecuting  enemies  of  the 
church:  —  on  the  supposition  that  the 
book  was  written  before  the  destruction  of 
Jsiusalem.     This  is  the  opinion  of  Prof. 
Stiiarty  and  of  those  generally  who  hold 
that  the  book  was  written  at  that  time. 
(2)  ISie  opinion,  of  those  who  suppose 
that  the  book  was  written  in  the  time  of 
Domitian,  -about  A.  D.  95,  or  96,  and 
tltat  the  symbols  refer  to  the  Roman 
affairs  subsequent  to  that  time.     This  is 
the  opinion  of  Mede,  Elliott,  and  others. 
(^  Theopinions  of  those  who  suppose  that 
the  d^erent  horses  and  horsemen  refer 
to  the  Saviour,  to  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
and  to  the  rarious,  results  of  the  ministry: 
This  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  David  0.  Lord 
and  others.    My  purpose  does  not  re- 
quire me  to  e£unine  ^ese  opinio;QS  in 
detaiL     JiMtice    could    not    be    done 
to  them  in  the  limited  o<^mpas8  which 
I  have;  and  it  is  better  to  institute 
a  direct  enquiry  whether  any   events 
are  fcnown  which  can  bo  regarded  as 
corresponding  with  the   symbols  here 
Muployed.     Bi  regard  to  thi£^  tiie%  the 
following  things  may  be  referred  to : — 
(a)  li  vHll  be  assumed  here,  as  else- 
where in  th^so  Notes,  that  the  Apoca- 
lypse was  written  in  the  time  of  Domi- 
tian,  aboni  A.  D.  95  or  96.    For  the 
reasons  for  this  opinion,  see  Intro.  |  2. 
Comp.  an  article  by  Dr.  Geo.  Duffield  in 
the  Biblical  Repository,  Jnly,  1847,  pp. 
366-41.1.     It  will  also  be  assumed  that 
the  book  is  inspired,  and  that  it  ia  not 
to  be  regarded  and  treated  as  a  work  of 
acre  Iranian  origin.    These  suppositions 
vill  preclude  the  necessity  of  any  refer- 
mee  in  the  opening  of  the  soals  to  the 
time  of  Nero,  or  to  the  events  pertaining 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
overthrow   of   the  Jewish   persecuting 
enemies  of  the  ehurch  —  for  the  opinion 
that  tbose  events  are  referred  to  can  be 
held  only  on  one  of  two  suppositions: — 
oither  that  the  work  was  written  in  the 
time  ot  Nero,  and  before  the  Jewish 
wars,    as    held    by    Prof,   Stuart   and 
others  ;  or  that  it  was  penned  ajier  the 
•rent*  reftrred  to  bad  oceurred^  and 


is  such  a  deseriptionof  the  past aseould 
have  been  made  by  one  who  was  un- 
inspired. 

(5)  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
events  rieferred  to,  in  the  opening  of  the 
first  seal,  would  occur  toon  after  the 
time  when  the  vision  appeared  to  John 
in  Patmos.  This  is  clear,  not  only 
because  that  would  be  the  most  natural 
sup-  ition,  but  because  it  is  fairly  im- 
plieu  in  ch.  LI:  **  The  Revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which  God  gave  unto  him, 
to  show  unto  his  servants  things  which 
must  Bhorily  come  to  pass."  See  Notes 
on  that  yerse.  Whatever  may  be  said 
of  9ome  of  those  events —» those  lying 
most  romotely  in  the  series  —  it  would 
not  accord  with  the  fair  interpretation 
of  the  language  to  suppose  that  the 
heginning  of  tiie  series  would  be  far 
distant,  and  we  therefore  naturally  look 
for  that  beginning  in  the  age  succeed- 
ing the  time  of  the  apostle,  or  the  reign 
of  Domitian. 

(e)  The  enquiry  then  occurs  whether 
there  were  vaj  such  events  in  that  age 
as  would  properly  be  symbolized  by  the 
circumstances  before  us — the  horse ;  the 
color  of  tike  horse ;  the  bow  in  the  hand 
of  the  rider  $  the  crown  given  him ;  the 
state  and  bearing  of  a  conqueror. 

{d)  Before  proceeding  to  noUoe  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  interpretation 
which  best  accords  with  all  Uie  circum- 
stances  of  the  symbol,  it  may  be  proper 
to  refer  to  the  only  other  one  which 
has  any  plausibility,  and  which  is- 
adopted  by  Grotius,  by  the  author  of 
"Hyponia,"  by  Dr.  Keith  {Signs  of  the 
Timei,  i.  181,  Beq.),  by  Mr.  Lord  and 
others,  that  this  refers  to  Christ  and  his' 
church— to  Christ;  and  his  ministers  in 
spreading  the  gospel.  The  objections  to 
this  class  of  interpretations  seem  to  mie 
to  be  insuperable :  (1)  The  whole  de- 
scription, so  far  as  it  is  a  representation 
of  triumph,  is  a  representation  of  the 
triumph  of  war,  not  of  the  gospel  of 
peace.  All  the  symbols  in  the  opening 
of  the  first  four  seals  are  warlike;  all 
the  consequences  in  the  opening  of  each 
of  the  seals  where  the  horseman  appears,  ^ 
are  such  as  are  usually  connected  with 
war.  It  i»  the  march  of  empire;  the 
movement  of  military  power.  (2)  A 
horseman  thus  armed  is  not  the  usual 
representation  of  Christ,  much  less  of  his 
ministers  or  of  his  chnrch.  Once  indeed 
1  {ch;  six.  14-1<I)  Christ  himsetf  is  thus 
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repmented ;  Vat  ih«  ordiasry  rapre- 
•entation  of  the  darioiir  in  this  book  is 
either  that  of  a  man — majestic  and  glo- 
rioiu,  holding  tiie  stars  in  his  right  hand 
—or  of  a  lamb.  Besides,  if  it  were  tbe 
design  of  the  emblem  to  refer  to  Christ, 
it  mast  be  a  representation  of  him  per- 
tonally  and  lUerallv  going  forth  in  t^is 
manner ;  for  it  would  be  ineongraous  to 
suppose  that  this  relates  to  him,  and  then 
to  give  it  a  metaphorical  application, 
referring  it  not  to  himself  bat  to  his 
truth,  hn  gospel,  his  ministers,  (8)  If 
there  is  lit^e  probability  that  this  refers 
to  Christ,  there  is  still  tess  that  it  refers 
to  ministers  of  the  gospel -r*  as  held  by 
Lord  and  others  —  for  sach  a  syjnbol  is 
employed  nowhere  els4  to  represent  an 
order  of  ministers,  nor  do  the  ciroum- 
stances  find  a  fulfilment  in  them.  The 
minister  of  the  gospel  is  a  herald  of  peace, 
and  is  employed  in  tiie  servioe  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  He  cannot  weU  be  re- 
presented by  a  warrior,  nor  it  he  inr  the 
Scriptures*  In  itself  considered,  there  is 
nothing  more  unlike  or  incongruous  than 
a  warrior  going  forth  to  conquest  with^ 
hostile  arms,  and  a  minister  of  Christ. 
Besidea,  (4)  this  representation  of  a 
horse  and  hi^  rider,  when  applied  in 
the  following  yerses,  on  Uiis  prinoi|4e 
becomes  most  forced  and  unnatural.  If 
the  warrior  on  the  white  horse  deuoies 
the  ministry,  then  the  warrior  on  the  red 
horse,  the  black  horsey  the  pale  horsci 
must  denote  the  ministry  also,  and  no- 
thing is  more  fanciful  and  arbitrary  than 
to  attempt  to  apply  th^e  to  teachers  of 
various  kinds  of  error— error  denoted  by 
the  red«  black,  and  pale  color — as  mnst 
be  done  on  that  supposition.  It  aenns 
plain,  therefore,  to  me,  that  the  repre- 
sentation was  not  designed  to  symbolise 
the  ministry,  or  the  state  of  the  chnroh 
considered  with  reference  to  its  exten- 
sion, or  the  Tarious  forms  of  belief  which 
preyailed.  Buty  if  so,  it  only  remains  to 
enquire  whether  a  state  of  tilings  existed 
in  the  Roman  world  of  which  these 
would  be  appropriate  symbols.  We 
have,  then,  the  following  facte,  which 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  would  luroperly 
be  symbolised  by  the  horse  of  Idi^  first 
seal;  that  is,  they  are  such  facts  that  if 
one  were  to  undertake  to  deyise  an  ap* 
propiate  symbol  of  them  tinte  they 
occurred,,  they  would  be  well  represen^t- 
ed  by  the  image  here  employed. 
1.  It  WM  iq  general  a  period  of  pros^ 


perity,  of  trfvvipliy  of  eonqo^st-^well 
represented  by  tfie  horseman  on  the 
white  horse  going  forth  to  conquest  I 
refer  now  to  the  pwiod  immediately 
succeeding  the  time  of  John's  baaish- 
ment,  embracing  some  ninety  years, 
and  extending  Uiroueh  the  successive 
reigns  of  Nerva,  Tri^an,  Adrian,'  and 
the  two  Antonines,  £rom  the  deaeth  of 
Domitian,  A.  D.  96,  to  the  accession  of 
Commodus,  and  the  peace  made  hj  him 
with  the  ^ernnuis,  A.  D.  180.  As  an 
iUugiratien  pf  this  period,  and  of  the  per- 
tinency of  the  symbol,  I.  will  first  copy 
from  an  historical  chart  drawn  up  witi^ 
no  reference  to  the  symbol  here,  and  in 
the  mind  of  whose  author  the  applica^ 
tion  to  this  symbol  never  ooearred.  The 
chart,  distinguished  for  aoeuracy,  is4bat 
of  A.  &  Lyman,  puUished  A.  D.  1846. 
The  following  is  the  aeooant  of  tikis 
period,  <  beginning  at  the  deatli  of  Domi- 
tian:-—"Domitiaii^.  a  ernel  tyrant,  the 
last  of  the  twelve  Cesars.."  <fiis  death, 
therefore,  was  an  important  epooh«) 
"  A.  D.  90,  Kervay  noted  for  his  virtnee, 
but  enfeebled  by  a^ge.".  <'A.  D.  98,' 
Trajan,  a  great  general,  and  popular  em* 
piror  ;  under  kvn  ike  eiMire  attaina  its 
greaiett  eaatent."  <<A.  P.  U7,  Adrian,' 
an  able  sovereign ;  spends  thirteen  years 
travelling  thrpugh.the  empire,  reforuing 
abases,  ftnd  reimilding  oitie^"  ''  A*  D. 
138,  Aatpnkias  Pios,  celebrlkted.  for  hie 
wisdom,  tirtue  and  humanity."  **  A.  D. 
161,  Marcus  AoreUns  Antoninus,  the 
Stoic  philoQoph^,  noted  for  bis  virtues." 
Then  begins  a  new  era — a  series  of  widied 
princes,  and  of  great  calamitiee.  The 
neft  entry  in  the  series  is,  **  A«  P.  180, 
Ceiuaiodus;  profligate  and  crueL"  Then 
follows-  a  8uee#88ion  .  of  princes  of  the 
same  general  deseriptipu.  Their  Aharao- 
ter  wiU  be  appropriately  considereiluiider 
the  fltaoeeeduftgeWs.  But  in  regard  to 
the  period  now  eupposed  to  be  re|Hre- 
sented  by  the  opening  of  the  first  seal, 
and  the  geoeril  .appIioaJ>ility  of  the 
description  here  to. that  period,  we  have 
the  follest. testimony  in  Mr.  Gibbon,  in 
his  Decline  and  Pall  of  the  Roman  £m> 
pire:-<-'a  writer  who^  sceptic  as  he  was, 
seems  to  have  been  raised  up  by  Divine 
Providenee  to  searoh  deeply  into  hietorio 
records,  and  to  furnish  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  materials  in  confirmation  of 
the  fulfilment  of  the  propheeies,  and  of 
the  truth  of  revelation.  Por^(l)  he  waa 
enunentiy  endowed  by  talen^  and  kam* 
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ing,  aad  tMili^i^o^*  umI  general  eaador, 
•nd  Aoeoraej,  to  prepare  a  history  of  that 
period  of  ^e  world,  and  to  placer  lua 
Dame  in  the  very  first  rank  of  historians. 
His  history  eommenees  at  aboQt  the 
period  supposed  in  this  interpretation  to 
be  referred,  to  by  these  syxobols,  and -ex- 
tends over  a  Tory  ^nsiderable  portion 
of  the  time  embraoed  in  the  book  of 
RereUrtion.    (3) .  It  oanaot  be  alleged 
that  he  was  biassed  in  bis  statements 
of  £aet8    by  *   desire   to  favor   reve- 
lation j  nor  can  it  be  charged  on  him 
that  ho  perverted  facU  with  a  view  to 
OTtfthrow  the  antnority  of  the  volume 
of  inspired    troth.     He    was,   indeed, 
thoroughly  sceptioal  as  to  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  and  be  lost  no  opportunity 
to  express  his  feelings  towards  it  by  a 
raeer — for  it  seems  to  have  been  an  un- 
fortunate characteristio  of  his  mind  to 
meer  at  every  thing — but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  he  ever  designedly  per- 
verted a /art  in  history  to  press  it  into 
the  service  of  infidelity,  or  that  he  de^ 
signedly  fiUsified  a  staUwment  for  the 
pnipooe  of  making  it  bear  against  Cbfis- 
tiani^.    It  eannot  be  suspected  that  he 
had  any  detign  by  the  statements  which 
he  Bialces,  to  confirm  the  troth  of  Scrip- 
ture prof^eeiee.    Infidels,  at  least,  are 
bomd  to  admit  his  testimony  as  impax- 
tisL    (4)  Not  A  few  of  the  most  clear 
sad  decisive  proo&  of  the  fulfilment  of 
prepheeies  are  to  be  found  in  his  history. 
They  are  frequently  such  statements  as 
would  be    expect^   to    occur  in    the 
writing  of  a  partial  friend  of  Chris- 
tiani^  who  was  endeavoring  to  make 
the  records  of  history  speak  out  in  favor 
of  his  religion,  and  if  they  bad  heen 
found  in  such  a  writer,  they  would  be 
fospeotad  of  having  been  shaped  with  a 
view  to  the  eonflnnatioa  of  the  prophe- 
OM,  and,  it  may  be  added  also,  with  an 
iotentioii  to  defend  some  favorite  inter- 
pretation of  the  Apocalypse.    In  regard 
to  the  passsige  before  us  —  the  opening 
of  tho   first  aeal,  and,  the  general  ex- 
pisnaiion  of  the  meaning  of  that  seal, 
above  ^ven,  there  is  a   striking  re* 
•enblaace  between  that  representation 
lad  the  state  of   the  Roman  empire 
w  given  by  Mr.  Oibbon  at  the  period 
niider  conaideration — firom  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Domitiaa  to  the  aooeesion 
of  Commodas.      By  a  smgiilar  coin<d- 
^ee,  Mr,  Gibbon  begins-  his  history  at 
^bottt  the  period  soppoaed  to  be  refinr«d 


to  by  the  opening  of  the  seal — the 
period  £^Uowing  the  deatb  of  Bomitiany 
A.  D.  D6.  Thus  in  the  opening  sen- 
tenees  of  his  work,  he  says,  "In  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the 
empire  of  Borne  comprehended  the  fair- 
est part  of  the  earth,  and  the  most  civil- 
ised portion  of  mankind.  During  a 
happy  period  of  more  than  four-score 
y^ars,  the  public  administration  was 
ooodncted  by  the  virtue  and  abilities  of 
Nerva,  Tnyan,  Adrian,  and  the  two 
Antonines.  It  is  the  design  of  this,  and 
the  two  succeeding  chapters,  to  describe 
the  prosperous  condition  of  their  em- 
pire ;  and  afterwards,  from  the  death  of 
Marcus  Antoninus,  to  deduce  the  most 
important  circumstances  of  its  decline 
and  fall ;  a  revolution  which  will  ever  be 
remembered,  and  is  still  felt  by  the 
nations  of  the  earth,"  voL  i.  1.  Before 
Mr.  Gibbon  proceeds  to  give  tiie  history 
of  the  faU  of  the  empire,  he  pauses  to 
describe  the  hi^py  condition  of  the  Bo- 
man  worid  during  the  period  now  re- 
ferred  to— for  this  Is  substantially  his 
object  in  the  first  three  chapters  of  his 
history.  The  titlet  of  these  chapters 
will  show  their  object.  Th^  are  re> 
spectively  the  following :  — Chapter  L^ 
''  The  Eltent  and  Military  Force  of  the 
Bmpire,  in  the  Age  of  the  AnUminee  ;" 
Ch.  II.,  *'  Of  the  Union  and  Interoal 
Frosperily  of  the  Boman  Empire,  w  the 
Age i^ihe AnUminee;"  Ch.  III.,  <<Oftbe 
Constitution  of  the  Boman  Empire,  in 
the  Age  of  the  Antoninee"  In  the  lan- 
guage <»  another,  this  is  ''the  bright 
ground  of  his  historic  picture;  from 
which  afterwards  more  efTectively  to 
throw  out  in  deep  coloring,  the  succes-^ 
sive  traits  of  the  empire's  corrapUon 
and  decline."  Etiiott.,  The  introduc- 
tory remarks  of  Mr.  Oibbon,  indeed, 
professedly  refer  to  'Hhe  age  of  Uie 
Antonines"  (A.  D.  138^180)^  but  that  he 
designed  to  describe,  under  this  general 
title,  the  actual  condition  of  the  Boman 
world  during  the  period  which  I  sup- 
pose to  be  embraced  under  the  iirat  seal, 
as  a  time  of  prosperity,  triunlph,  and 
happiness —« fh>m  pomitian  to  Conuno- 
duS'^is  apparent  {a)  from  a  remarkable 
statement  which  there  will  be  occasion 
again  to  quote.  In  which  he  expressly 
designates  this  period,  in  these  words  ;*~ 
*'  If  a  man  were  called  to  fix  tbe  period 
in  the,  history  of  the  world,  during  which 
the  coodition  of  the  hnmvi  rae«  wwi 
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aioBt  ikftppy  nd  protptitwiB,  be  would, 
witiioat  heiitatlOB,  name  tb4t  which 
elftp0«d  from  the  death  of  Demiiian 
to  the  aeceesum  of  Commedue,"  1  4T. 
The  lame  thing  is  apparent  altcf  from  a 
remaik  of  Mr.  Gibbon  in  the  general 
summary  which  he  makei  of  the  Roman 
affairs,  showing  that  this  period  oon- 
etitated,  in  his  view,  properly  an  sra  in 
,  the  condition  of  the  world.  Thus  he 
■ays  (i.  4),  **  Such  was  the  state  of  the 
Roman  frontiers,  afid  such  the  matims 
of  imperial  poliey,  from  the  death  of 
Angnstoff  to  the  aeceesufh  of  Ttajan" 
This  was  A.  D.  98.  The  question  now 
is,  whether  during  this  period  the  events 
in  the  Roman  empire  were  hnch  as  ac- 
eord  with  the  representation  in  the  first 
eeal.  There  Was  nothing  in  the  first 
century  that  could  accord  with  this,  and 
If  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse  at  the 
time  supposed  (A.  D.'95  or  96),  of  course 
it  does  not  refer  to  that  Respecting 
tikat  century,  Mr.  Gibbon  remarks, ''  The 
only  accession  which  the  Roman  empire 
received,  during  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  Was  the  province  of 
Britain.  In  Uiis  single  instance,  the 
successors  of  Gasar  and  Augustus  were 
persuaded  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
former  rather  than  the  precept  of  the 
latter.  After  a  war  of  about  forty  years, 
undertaken  by  the  most  stupic^  main- 
tained by  the  most  dissolute,  and  termi- 
nated by  the  most  timid  of  all  the 
emperors,  the  far  greater  part  ef  the 
island  submitted  to  the  Roman  yoke," 
i.  2,  3.  Of  course,  the  representation  in 
Ae  first  seal  evM  not  be  applied  to  such 
a  period  as  this.  In  the  second  century, 
however,  and  especially  in  the  early 
part  of  it — the  beginning  of  the  period 
supposed  to  be  embraced  in  the  opening 
of  the  first  seal — ^a  different  policy  began 
to  prevail,  and  though  the  main  charac- 
teristic of  the  period,  as  a  whole,  was 
eomparatively  peaoefhl,  yet  it  began  with 
a  career  of  conquests,  and  its  general 
state  might  be  characteriEed  as  triumph 
and  pfosperity.  Thus  Mr.  Gibbon  speaks 
of  Tn^an  on  his  accession  after  the  death 
of  Nerva  t*^**  That  virtuous  and  active 
prinoe  had  received  tiie  education  of  Ik 
soldier,  and  possessed  the  talents  of  a 
general.  The  peaeefhl  system  of  his 
predeoeeior  wot  interrupted  by  eeenee  of 
war  and  eon^uett ;  and  the  legions,  after 
|k  loftf  i&teival,  beheld  a  military  leader 
sti  theb  head.     The^  first  explMts  of 


Tr^an  were  agafaist  the  Baeiaiii^  the 
ihost  wariike  of  men,  who  dwelt  beyond 
the  Danube,  and  who  during  the  reign 
of  Ddmitiaa  had  insulted  the  migesty 
of  Rome.    This  meniorable  war,  with 
a  very  short  suspension  of  hostilltiei, 
lasted  five  years;  and  as  the  emperor 
could  exert,  without  control,  the  whole 
force  of  the  state,  it  was  terminated  by 
an  absolute  submission  of  the  barba- 
rians.    The'  new  province  6f  Daeia, 
which  formed  a  second  exception  fo  the 
precept  of  Augustus,  was^about  tiiirteen 
hundred  miles  ifi  circumfereBoe,"^L  4. 
Speaking  of  Tn^an    (p.  4),    he  says 
farther,    ''The   praises  of  Alexander, 
transmitted  hj  a  succession  of  poets  and 
historians,  had   kindled  a   dangerous 
emulation  in  tbe  mhtd  of  Tn^an.    Like 
him,  the  Roman  emperor  undertook  an 
expedition  against  the  natione  of  the 
East,  b«tt  he  lamented  with  a  sigh,  that 
his  advanced  age  scarcely  left  hink  any 
hopes  of  equalling  the  renown  ef  the  son 
of  Philip.    Yet  the  success  ef  T^jan, 
however  transient,  was  rapid  and  ape* 
cionsi  The  degenerate  Partfaians,  broken 
by  intestine  discord,  fled  before  his  arms. 
He  descended  tbe  river  Tigris  tii  trmmph, 
from  the  mountains  of  Armenia  to  tiie 
Persian  gulf.    He  eigoy^d  the  honor  of 
being  the  first,' as  he  was  the  last,  of  the 
Roman  generals  who  ever  navigated  that 
remote  sea.     Bis   fieets   ravaged   tbe 
coasts  of  AraUa;   and  Tn^jan  vainly 
fiattered  himself  that  he  Wte  approach- 
ing towards  tbe  oonfinee  of  India.  Bvery 
day  the  astonished  senate  received  the 
intelligence    of  new  namet  and  new 
natione,  that  acknowledged  his  sway. 
They  were  informed  tiiat  the  kings  of 
Bosphorus,    Cokshos,    Iberii^    Albaniay 
Osrhoene,  and  even  the  Parthian  mo- 
narch himself,  had  accepted  their  dia- 
dems from  the  hand  of  the  emperor ; 
that  the  independent  tribes  of  the  Me- 
dian and  Garduchian  hUle  had  implored 
his  protection ;  and  that  the  rich  ooan- 
tries   of  Armenlay    Mesopotamia    and 
Assyria  were  reduced  into  the  state  of 
prdvinces."    Of  snob  a  reign  w1»t  more    ' 
appropriate  symbol  could  there  be  than    . 
the  horse  and  the  rider  of  the  first  seal  ?    ' 
If  Mr.  Gibbon  had  been  writing  a  de- 
signed commentary  on  this,  what  more 
appropriate  language  could  he  hbve  used 
in   illustration  of  It?     The   reign   of 
Hadrian,  the  sueeessor  of  Tri^Jiai  (A.  B. 
117-138),  was  eoB^ayatlvely  a  reign  of 
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ptfam-^tboagh  on«  of  bis  tnt  Mts  -wtm 
to  lead  an  expedition  into  Britain ;  but 
thoagb  oomparatiTely  a  time  of  peaoe,  it 
was  a  reign  of  prosperity  a&d  trtumph. 
Mt.  0ibbon,  in  the  fbUowing  language, 
giTea  <k  general  charaeteristie  of  tbat 
reiga :    **  The  life    of   [Qadrian]   mm» 
afano«(  a  i>erpetBal  journey ;  and  as  he 
posseaned   the   Tarions  talents   of  the 
soldier,  the  statesman,  and  the  scholar, 
he  gratified  his  euiofity  in  the  dis- 
charge  of  his  duty.     Careless  of  the 
differenoe  of  8easoi|s  and  of  <^ates,  he 
narobed  on  foot»1liid  harehead«d»  over 
the  motws  of  Caledonia,  and  the  mltry 
plains  of  TTi^er  Hgypt;  nor  was  there  a 
proTBtce  of  the  emp»9,  which  fai  the 
caorse  of  hln  r«gn  was  not  honored  with 
the  peesenceqf  the  monaMh,"  p.  6.    On 
pk  6,  Mr.  OiblKMi  remains  of  this  period, 
^The  Ronum  name  was  revered  amongst 
tika  most  remote  nations  of  the  earth. 
The  fiereeet  barhariuiB  frequently  snb* 
mitted  thev  differences  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  the  emperor;  uid  we  ame  inform- 
ed by  a  eoatemporary  historian,  that  he 
had  seen  ambaMadorjB  who  were^  refused 
the  honor  which  they  came  to  solicit^  of 
V«mg  admitted  into  tiie  rank  of  sub- 
jeets."    And   again,  speaking  of  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  Mi*  C^ibbon  remarks 
(i.  a),  **  Under  his  reign,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  the  empire  flourished 
in  peace  and  proq>erity.   He  enconxaged 
the  arts;,  Teformed  the  laws,  asserted 
military  diadpline,  and  visited  all  the 
provinees  in  person.''    Bctdrian  was  suo- 
eeeded    by  the  Antenines,  Antoninus 
Flas^  and  Harovu  AnreHns  (&ke  former 
from  A.  D.  1138  te  161,  the  latter  from 
A  P.   Idly  to  the  aocesaioa  of  Gom- 
aodM»  A.  B.  180).    The  gmeral  oha- 
laeter  ^ tlMir  rdgas is  weUknown.    It 
if  thsa   stated  by  Mr.  Oibboa:   «<The 
two  Aiitoniaes  governed  the  ^orld  forty- 
two  y asurs  with  the  same  inviuiable  spirit 
of  wi«dom   and  virtue.     Their  united 
rrigna  are  possibly  the  only  period  of 
histoB7  ^   which  tflie  happiness  of  a 
ireat  people  was  the  sole  object  of  go- 
rerofliflBt,"  i  46.    An<i^  after  describing 
Um  Btaie  of  tho  empire  in  respect  to  its 
■iHtery  nod  naval  eharaoter,  its  roads, 
and  ardidteetore,  and  <^nstitutioi^  and 
U»B,  Kr.  Gibbon  sums  np  the  whole 
deserlplimi  of  this  period  in  the  follow- 
ttc  MBiarkabl«  words  (voL  L  p.  47): 
**Jfm  mmm  we^  eaiUd  to  fix  a  period  m 
the  kutary^Okew^fid,  during  whiAtkt 


tmditwn  of  pke  humtm  race  toot  imo$t 
iappy  andj^roeperouBf  he  would,  without 
hesitation, .  name    that   which    elapsed 
from  the  death  of  DoWtitian  to  the  ae^ 
cession  of  Commodus,     The  vast  extent 
of  tho  Soman  empire  was  governed  hv 
absolute  power,  under  the  guidance  ^ 
mrtug  oMd  wisdom.    The  armies  were 
restrained  by  the  firm  but  gentle  hands 
fffour  sueeessi»e  emperors,  whose  cha- 
racters  and  authority  commanded  ant- 
versal  respect.     The  forms  of  the  civil 
administration  were  ear^ully  preserved 
by  Nervbf   Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the 
Antonmes,  who  ddighted  in  the  image 
of  liberty,  and  wore  pleased  with  con- 
siderfng  themseh>u  tts  the  aceouniablo 
ministers  of  the  laws,    Su^  princes  de^ 
serv^  the  honor  of  restoring  the  repttbHe, 
had  the   Romans  of  their   days  fteen 
ea^He  <f  enjoying  a  rational  freedom." 
If  It  be  supposed  now  that  John  designed 
to  represent  this  period  of  the  world, 
could  he  have  chosen  a  more  expressive 
and  significant  emblem  of  it  than  occurs 
in  the  horseman  of  the  first  seal?  If  Mr. 
Gibbon  had  intended  to  prepare  a  com- 
mentary on  it^  could  he  have  shaped  the 
facts  of  history  so  as  better  to  ffurnish  an 
illustration? 

^  2.  The  particular  things  represented 
m  ihff  symbol,  (a)  The  bow — a. symbol 
of  waiL  Mr.  Ellott  has  endeavored  to 
show  ihat  the  how  at  that  "period  was 
peculiarly  the  badge  of  the  Credans,  and 
that  ^ervay  who  succeeded  Bomitian, 
was  a  Cretian  by  birth.  The  argument 
is  too  long  to  be  abridged  here,  but,  if 
well  founded,  the  fulfilment  is  remark- 
able; for,  although  the  sword  or  the 
jlivelin  was  usually  the  badge  of  tiie  Ro- 
man emperor,  if  this  w«re  so,  there 
would  be  a  peculiar  propriety  in  making 
the  bow  the  badge  during  this  period. 
See  Eliott,  voL  L  pp.  138-140.  Bat, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  this,  the  bow  was 
so  generally  the  badge  of  a  warrior  that 
there  would  be  no  impropriety  in  using 
it  as  a  symbol  of  Roman  victory.  (i)The 
orown— «Tl^ayo£^-wa8  up  to  the  time  of 
Asrelian,  A.  B.  270  {aee^  Spanheim,  p, 
00),  the  distinguishing  badge  of  the  Bo- 
man  emperor;  alter  that^  the  diadem 
set  with  pearls  and  other  jewels,  was 
adopted  and  worn.  The  crown,  com- 
posed usually  of  laurel^  was  properly  tho 
badge  of  the  emperor  considered  as  a 
miUtaiy  leader  or  eonimaatder.  See 
Xliett,  1 130.    At  the  peiiod  now  nader 
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S  And  wlieu  ke  hftd  opened  the 
secoad  seat,  I  heard  the  second 
bout  sajr.  Come  and  lee. 


^____       ._.*  be  the  _ 

tOer  (he  timt  of  AonliHi,  it  wornld  hare 
In   UlaBtmfion  oT 


4  And  there  went  ont  another 
horse  tki^  was  red:  and  pcmer 
wae  given  to  hini  that  sat  thereon 

thta,  two  ata  mBf  be  labrDdBoed,  Uu 
one  npreBenUug  tlw  eaip«csr  Horra 
iriUi  the  cnmni,  or  vTffeiwt,  tin  etkertbe 
,  empenr  TaleatlBlaii,  with  the  Aadna. 


(e)  The  fkct  thkl  the  oromi  vai  ginai  t 
the  rider.  It  «■>  cammen  among  tb 
Komane  to  rapreaent  an  emperor  in  th: 
manner;  either  onmedala,  baa-reUef>,i 
triumphal  amheii.  The  emperor  »{ 
peari  going  fbrih  on  henebaak,  an 
withyictoij  repieeented  ai  eithec  CTOwi 
lug  him,  or  as  preceding  bim  with 
eroim  la  her  band  to  preaent  to  liln 
The  following  eat,  copied  Ttom  oae  d 
the  baa-relleh  on  a  triomphal  are 
erected  to  Claudios  I  "~ 


of  bii  Tlotcriee  over  the  GlernaDe,  win 
farnlafa  a  good  lllaatratlon  of  this,  and, 
indeed,  ii  so  ilmilar  to  tbe  eyratnl 
deioribed  ij  John,  that  Ite  one  Hema 
ahnoit  acop^oftheoOier.  Bioflptthat 
the  bow  is  wanting,  nothing  eoalit  haTe 
a  elosBt  remrablanee,  and  the/orf  that 
nich  irmboli  were  employed,  and  vera 
well  nnderetood  b;  tbe  Romans,  may 
be  admitted  to  be  a  eofiflrnutioD  of 
the  Tie*  abore  taken  of  the  meiuing 
of  the  Snt  aeaL  Indeed,  to  111B&7 
tblaga  combine  to  eonflnn  this,  tbaX 
it  leems  inpoiiible  to  be  mistaken  in 
regard  to  it:  for  if  itihonld  be  nippoisd 
that  John  lired  after  thte  Ume,  and  tJiat 
he  BKoM  to  tarnish  a  atriking  emblem  of 
this  noriod  of  Bomac  hiatory,  be  eonld 
not  hare  emfdoyed  a  more  aigalBeant 
and  appropriate  BTmbot  Ihaa  he   has 

8.  And  lekai  he  liad  epmtillH lenon^ 
teat.  Sou  (0  dladoia  aaother  poTUtm 
of  tbe  Tolnme.  Kotea  oh.T.  1.  ^Jhtant 
d<  (KMd!  heatl  lay.  Tbe  eeeond  beut 
waa  like  a  ealf  or  an  01.  Kotea  eh.  It. 
T.  It  cannot  be  nppoeed  that  Uiere  la 
any  epeelal  dgiiiHoa —  '-  "■-  ■■-'  •*--- 


the  opeslng  of  the  teeoad  m«),  dt  that, 
■0  iki  a<  the  arvbol  wai  eoaoarmod, 
then  wa*  aq>  mmb  why  Mm  Vrriag 
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to  take  peace  finm  the  earthy  and 
tbat  they  should  kill  one  another : 


oreattire  slioiild  approach  on  t&e  open- 
ing of  this  seal  rather  than  on  either  of 
the  others.  All  that  seems  to  be  de- 
signed is,  that  as  the  liying  creatures 
are  intended  to  be  emblems  of  the  Pro- 
Tidential  govemment  of  .€fod,  it  was 
proper  to  i^present  that  goTwnment  as 
conceme4  in  the  opening  of  each  of  these 
foar  seals  indicating  important  events 
among  the  nations,  f  tome  and  see. 
See  Notes  on  rer.  1. 

4  And  there  went  out  another  horse. 
In  this  symbol  there  were,  as  in  the  ot|ier8, 
8eTera^paJriicnlars  which  it  is  proper  to 
explain  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to 
understand  its  application.  The  par- 
ticular things  .  in  the  syibbol  are  the 
following: — 

{a)  The  horse.  See  this  explained  in 
the  Ifotes  on  ver.  2. 

(b)  The  color  of  the  horse : — Another 
horse  that  was  red.    This  symbol  cannot 
be  mistaken.   As  the  white  horse  denoted 
prosperity,  triumph,  and  happiness,  so 
this    would    denote    carnage,    discord, 
bloodshed.     This  is  dear,  not  only  from 
the  nature  of  the  emblem,  but  from  the 
explanation  immediatriy  aidded : — "And 
power  was  giren  to  him  that  sat  thereon 
to  take  peace  from  the  earth,  and  that 
they  should  kill  bne  another."    On  the 
color,  compare   Bochart,  Hieroz.  P.  1. 
lib.  ii  c.  rii;  p.  104;    See  also  Zech.  1.  8. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  mistaking  this, 
tbat  a  time  of  slaughter  is  denoted  by 
this  emblem. 

(e)  The  powe;r  given  to  him  that  sat 
OB  the  horse : — And  power  toas  given  to 
Vm  that  wat  thereon  to  take  peace  from 
tie  earth,  and  that  they  should  hill  one 
another.  This  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  condition  immediately  pre- 
ceding thiB  was  a  condition  of  tran- 
quillity, and  that  this  was  now  disturbed 
by  some  cause  producing  discord  and. 
Uoodshedl  This  idea  is  confirmed  by 
the  original  words  —  Hjv  clp^vriv — "  the 
peace  ;'*  that  is,  the  previously  existing 
peace.  When  peace  in  general  is  referred 
to,  the  word  is  used  without  the  article : 
Hatt  z.  34,  **  Think  not  that  I  came  to 
•end  peace— iJaAeii'  clp^vtjv  —  upon  the 
«aith."  Comp.  Luke  i.  79,-  ii.  14,  xix.  38 ; 
Mark  ▼.  34;  John  ziv.  27,  xvi.  33;  Acts 
vfi.  26,  ix.  Zt,  ci  ai.  in  the  Greek.  In 
15  • 


and  there  Traa  given  unto  l*iw[i 
great  sword* 


these  cases  the  word  peace  is  without  the 
article.  The  characteristics  of  the  period 
referred  to  by  this,  are  (a)  that  peace 
and  tranquillity  existed  before;  (6)  that 
sueh  peace  and  tranquillity  w^ere  now 
taken  away,  and  were  succeeded  by 
confusion  and  bloodshed;  and  {e)  that 
the  particular  form  of  &at  confusion 
was  civil  discord,  producing  mutual 
slaughter :  —  « that  they  should  kill  ont 
another." 

(d)  The  presentation  of  a  sword  ^-— 
And  there  toas  given  unto  him  a  great 
sword.  As  an  emblem  of  what  he  was 
to  do,  or  of  the  period  that  was  referred 
to  by  the  opening  of  the  Aeal.  The 
sword  is  an  emblem  of  war;  of  daughter: 
of  authority  (Rom.  xiii  4),  and  is  here 
used  as  signifying  that  that  period 
would  be  characterised  by  carnage. 
Comp.  Isa.  xxxiv.  5;  Rev.  xii.  17,  18; 
Lev.  xxvi.  25;  Gen.  xxvii,  40;  Matt, 
xxvi.  52,  X.  34.  It  is  not  siUd  hy  whom 
the  sword  was  presented,  but  the  fact  is 
merely  referred  to,  that  the  rider  was 
presented  with  a  sword  as  a  symbol  of 
what  would  occur. 

In  enquiring  now  into  the  period  re- 
ferred  to  by  this  symbol,  we  naturally 
look  to  that  which  immediately  suc- 
ceeded the  one  which  was  represented 
by  the  opening  of  the  first  seal ;  that  is 
the  period  which  followed  the  accession 
of  Commodns,   A.   D.  180.    We  shall 
find,  in  the  events  which  succeeded  his 
accession  to  the  empire,  a  state  of  thibgs 
which  remarkably  accords  With  the  ac* 
count  given  by  Johti  in  this  emblem-— sd 
much  so  that)  if  it  were  supposed  that 
the  book  was  written  after  these  events 
had  occurred,  and  that  John  had  Je« 
signed  to  represent  them  by  this  symbol, 
he  could  not  have  selected. a  more  ap- 
propriate emblem.    The  only  authority 
which  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  here  is 
Mr.  Gibbon;  who,  as  before  remarked, 
seems  to  have  been  raised  up  by  a  Special 
Providence  to  make  a  record  of  thosd 
events  which  were. referred  to  by  Some 
of  the  most  re:^arka1ble  prophecies  in  the 
Bible.    As  he  bad  the  highest  qualifi- 
cations for  an  historian,  his  statements 
may  be  relied  on  as  accurate ;  and  as  he, 
had  no  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  thd 
propheUc  records,  hili  testimon^will  not 
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1»e  eftaned  w!Ui  partifilitj  In  their 
fiiror.  The  following  partleulany  there- 
fore, will  famiah  afuU  iUutraUon  of  the 
opening  of  the  second  seal  ^-* 

(a)  The  previous  state  of  peace.  This 
Is  implied  in  the  expression,  "  and  power 
was  given  to  Mm  to  take  9*dee  firom  the 
•art£"  Of  this  we  have  nad  a  Ml  con- 
firmation in  tiie  peaoefhl  reign  of  Hadrian 
and  the  Antoalnea.  See  the  Notes  on 
the  exposition  of  the  first  seaL  Kr. 
Oibhon,  speaking  of  the  accession  of 
Commodns  to  the  imperial  throne,  says 
tiiat  he  "  had  nothing  to  wish,  and 
every  thing  to  eqjoy.  The  beloved  son 
of  Marcus  [Commodus]  succeeded  his 
fkther  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
aenate  and  armies ;  and  when  he  ascend- 
ed the  throne,  the  happy  youth  saw 
around  him  neither  competitor  to  re- 
-move,  nor  enemies  to  punish.  In  this 
ealm  elevated  station  it  was  surely 
natural  that  he  should  prefer  the  love 
of  mankind  to  their  detestation,  the 
m&d  glories  of  his  five  predecessors  to 
the  inieminious  fate  of  Kero  and  Domi- 
tian,  L  51.  So  agtan,  on  the  same 
page,  he  says  of  Commodius,  "  His  grace- 
Ihi  person,  popular  address,  and  undis- 
puted virtues,  attracted  the  public  favor; 
the  honorable  peace  which  he  had  re- 
oentij  granted  to  the  barbarians,  dif- 
Aised  an  universal  jt^."  No  one  can 
dotibt  that  the  accession  of  Commodus 
was  preceded  by  a  remarkable  preva- 
lence of  peace  and  prosperity. 

(h)  Civil  war  and  bloodshed :— -To  take 
peace  from  the  earth,  and  they  ako»ld  kiU 
«ne  another.  Of  the  applicability  of  this 
to  the  time  supposed  to  be  represented 
by  this  seal,  we  have  the  fullest  con- 
fiihnation  in  the  series  of  civil  wars  com- 
mencing with  the  assassination  of  the 
emperor  Commodus,  A.  P.  193,  and  otm- 
tinued  witi)  scarcely  any  intervals  of 
intermission  for  eighty  or  ninety  years. 
So  Sismbudi,  on  tiie  fall  of  the  Boman 
empire  (1.  36),  says,  "With  Commodus' 
deatt  commenced  the  third  and  most 
oalamttous  period.  It  lasted  ninety-two 
years,  from  193  to  284.  During  that 
time,  thirty-two  emperors,  and  twenty- 
seven  pretenders  to  the  empire,  alter- 
nately hurled  each  other  fro^  the 
throne,  by  incessant  civil  warfare. 
Kinety-two  years  of  almost  incessant 
civil  warfare  taught  the  world  on  v^at  a 
frail  foundation  the  virtue  of  ^e  Anto- 
ninee  had  reared  the  felicity  ^  the  em^\ 


pire."    The  Ibll  history  of  tiiis  period 
may  be  seen  In  €Hbbon,  !.  pp.  50*197. 
Of  course  it  is  impossible  in  these  Notes 
to  present  anything  like  a  complete  ac- 
count of  the  ohanu)teristics  of  those  times. 
Yet  the  briefest  summary  may  well  show 
the  general  condition  of  the  Boman  em- 
pire then,  and  the  propriety  of  repre- 
senting it  by  the  symbol  of  a  red  horse, 
as  a  period  when  peacewould  be  taken 
f^om  the  earth,  and  when  men  would 
kill  ooe  another.    Commodus  himself  is 
represented  by  Mr.  'Oibbon  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  **  Commodus  was  not^  as 
he  hM  been  represented,  a  tiger  borne 
with  an  insatiate  thirst  of  haouui  blood, 
and  capable,  firom  his  infancy,  of  the 
most   inhuman   actions.     Nature   had 
formed  him  of  a  weak  rather  than  a 
wicked  disposition.    His  simp^eity  and 
timidity  rendered  him  the  slave  of  his 
attendants,  who  gradually  corrupted  his 
mind.    His  cruelty,  which  at  first  obeyed 
the  dictates  of  others,  degenerated  into 
habit,  and  at  length  became  the  ruling 
passion  of  h|s  sod,"  L  51.    During  the 
first  tiuree  years  of  his  reign,  "  his  hands 
were  yet  unstained  with  blood**  {Sdd.)f 
but  he  soon  degenerated  into  a  most 
severe  and  bloody  tyrant,  and  "when 
Commodus   had    once    tasted   human 
blood,-  he  was  inoapable  of  pity  or  re- 
morse," 1 52.   "The  tyrant's  rage,"  says 
Mr.  Gibbon  (i.  52),  "  after  having  shed 
the  noblest  blood    of  the    isenate,    at 
length  recoiled  on  the  principal  instru- 
ment of  his  cruelty,     while  Commodua 
itat  immersed  in  hlood  and  Iwcury  he 
devolved  the  detail  of  public  business  on 
Perennis,  a  servile  and  toibitious  minia- 
ter,  who  had  obtained  his  post  by  the 
murder  df  his  predecessors/*  Ac.  "  Brery 
sentiment  of  virtue  and  numanity  was 
extinct  in  the  mind  of  Commodus,"  1 55. 
After  detailing  the  history  of  his  crimes, 
his  follies,  and  his  cruelties,  Mf.  Qibbon 
remarks  of  him :  "  His  cruelty  proved  at 
last  fatal  to  himself. ,  He  had  shed  with 
impunity  the  best  blood  of  Borne;  he 
perished  as  Soon  as  he  was  dreaded  by 
his  own  domestics.    Marda,  his  favorite 
concubine,  Eclectus,  his  chamberlain, 
aod  Lsetus,  his  Pretorian  prsafect,  alarm- 
ed  by  the  fkte  of  their  companions  and 
predecessors,  resolved   to  prevent  the 
destruction  which  every  hour  hung  over 
their  heads,  either  from  the  mad  oaprioe 
of  the  tyrant,  ^r  the  sudden  indignation 
of  the  people.    Maroiaieised  the  oeoft* 
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tfon'of  prci8!9nting  n  4r»qfhi  of  wine  to 
ber  loTW,  after  lie  had  iatigvied  hunself 
with  hasting  some  wild  beasts.  Com- 
modus  retired  to  sleep ;  tet  while  he  was 
laboring  wttix  the  etfibots  of  poison  and 
^m^henness^  a  robust  yonUi,  by  pro- 
fession a  wrestler,  entered  his  oh$inber, 
and  strangled  him  wiihont  resistance/' 
i  57.  The  immediate  consequence  of 
the  assassination  of  Oommodus  was  the 
elevation  of  Pertinax  to  the  tibrone,  and 
bis  murder  eighty-six  days  .after.  Dec, 
and  Fall,  i.  60.  Then  followed  the  pub- 
lic settiog-up  of  the  enipire  to^  sele  by 
the  Protorian  guards,  and  its  purchase 
by  a  wealthy  Roman  senator,  Didius 
Julianas,  or  Julian,  who,  **  on  the  throne 
of  the  world,  found  himself  without  a 
£dend  and  without  an  adherent  i.  ^3. 
"  The  streets  and  public  places  in 
Borne  resounded  with  clamors  and  im- 
precations." "The  public  discontent 
was  soon  difiased  from  the  centre  to  the 
fivnCie^  of  the  emfHre,"  L  63.  In  the 
midst  of  this  universal  indignation,  Sep- 
timius  Sayerus,  who  then  commanded 
the  army  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Danube,  resolred  to  avenge  the  death  of 
PertinaK,  and  to  seize  upon  the  imperial 
crown.  He  marched  to  Rome>  over- 
came the  feeble  Jalian,  and  placed  him- 
self on  the  throne.  Jttlian,  after  having 
reigned  sixty-six  days,  was  bdieaded  in 
a  private  apartment  of  the  baths  of  the 
palace,  L  67i  /*  In  less  than  four  years, 
Sevems  subdued  the  riches  of  the  East, 
and  the  valor  of  the  West.  He  van- 
quished two  .competitors  of  reputation, 
and  abi^ty,  and  defeated-  numerous 
armies,  provided  with  weapons  and  dis^ 
eipline  equal  to  his  own,"  i.  68.  Mr. 
Gibbon  ^en .  enters  into  a  detail  of 
'*the  two  cit»t7  wart  against  Niger  and 
Allnnu8"--^val  competitors  for  the  .em- 
pire (L  66-70),  both  of  whom  were  van- 
qnlshady  and  both  of  whom  were  put  to 
death  "  in  their  flight  from  the  field  of 
baitk."  Yet  he  says,.  *' Although  the 
wounds  of  eivil  war  wars  apparently 
healedf  its  mortal  poison,  still  lurked  in 
(he  vitdCi  of  the  constitation,"  i.  71. 
After  tiie  death  of  Sevems,  then  follows 
an  aeeoont  of  the  eontentiens  between 
his  sons,  Gteta  and  Caracalla,  and  of  4he 
death  of  the  former  by  the  instigation  of 
the  latter  (i.  77) ;  then  of  the  remorse  of 
CataeaU%  in  whi^h  it  is  said  that  **  hii^ 
disordered  foncy  often  beheld  the  angpry 
foms  of  his  fkther  and  his   brother 


riong  into  life  to  threaten  and  upbraid 
him"  (i<.  77) ;  then  of  the  cruelties  which 
Oaraealla  inflicted  on  the  friends  of  Gets, 
in  which  "it  was  computed  that,  under 
the  vague  appellation  of  the  friends  of 
Geta,  above  twenty  thousand  persons  of 
both  sexes  suffered  death"  (i.  78) ;  than 
ef  the  departure  of  C^H«oalla  flma  the 
ca^tal,  and  his  cruelties  In  other  parts 
of  the  empire,  concerning  which  Mr. 
Gibbon  remarks  (L  78,  79),  that  "  Cara- 
calla  was  the  common  enemy  of  man- 
kind. Every  province  was  by  turns  the 
soene  of  his  rapine  and  crpelty.  In  the 
midst  of  peace  and  repose^  upon  the 
slightest  provocation,  he  issued  bis  com^ 
mands  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  for  a 
general  massacre.  From,  a  secure  post 
in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  he  viewed  ahd 
directed  the  slaughter  of  many  thou- 
sand citisens,  as  well  as  strangers,  with- 
out distinguishing  either  the  number  or 
the  crime  of  the  sufferers,"  Ac  The« 
follows  the  account  of  the  assassiiiatAoa 
of  Caracalla  (i.  80) ;  then,  and  in  eonse- 
quenoe  of  that,  of  the  civil  war  which 
crushed  Macrinus,  and  raised  Elaga* 
balus.to  the  throne  (L  83) ;  then  of  the 
M«  and  follies  of  that  wretched  volnp- 
toMy,  and  of  his  massacre  by  the  Pre- 
torian  guards  (i.  86),  then,  after  an 
interval  of  thirteen  yean,  of  the  mnrdw 
dT  hb  suooessor,  the  second  Severus,  on 
the  Rhine ;  then  of  the  civil  wars  excited 
against  his  murderer  and  successor, 
Maxinrin,  in  which- the  two  emperortf  of 
a  day,  the  Gordians, — father  and  8on-~ 
perished  it)  Africa,  and  Maximin  hims^f 
and  his. son  in  the  siege  of  Aquileia; 
then  of  the  murder  at  Rome  of  the  two 
joint  emperors  Maximus  and  Balbinus; 
and  quickly  after  that  an  account  of  the 
murder  of  their  successor  in  the  empire, 
the  third  and  youngest  Gordian,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Aboras;  then  of  the 
slaughter  of  the  next  emperor  Philip, 
together  with  his  son  and  associate  in 
the  empire,  in  the  battle  nea^  Verona ; — 
and  this  state  of  things  may  be  said  to 
have  continued  until  the  accession  of 
piocletian  to  the  empire,  A.  D.  284. 
See  Dtc  and  FaU,  i.  110--197:  Does  any 
portion  .of  the  history  of  the  world 
present  a  similar  period  of  connected 
history  that  would  be  so  striking  A  ful- 
filment  of  the  symbols  used  here  of 
'*  peace  being  taken  from  the  earth." 
and  "men  killing  one  another?"^  In 
regard  to  this  whole  period  it  if  sufll- 
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'  5  Anci  wben  he  had  opened  the 
third  seal,  I  heard  the  third  beast 
say,  QoniQ  and  see.    And  I  beheld, 

J  ,  ■ 1 IT ■     --     - 1 r»-f  -p ■     r  -I — T   -m    »mr* 

dent,  ^»r.  reading  Mr,  Gibboti'9  ae- 
oouot,  to  BBk  two  questions,  (1)  If  i( 
were  sapposed  that  John  liyed  after  this 
period,  and  designed  to  represent  this 
by  an  expressive  symbol,  could  he  have 
found  one  that  would  have  characterized 
it  better  than  this  does?  And  (2)  K  it 
should  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Gibbon 
detigned  to  write  a  commentary  on  this 
"  seal/' and  to  show  the  exact  folfilment 
of  the  symbol,  could  he  hare  selected  a 
better  portion  of  history  to  do  it,  or 
eoudd  he  have  better  described  fisiots  that 
would  be  a  "Oomplete  fulfilment?  It  is 
cmly  necessary  to  observe  Airther : — 

(c)  7hat  this  is  a  marked  and  definite 
period.  It  has  such  a  beginning,  and 
■aoh  a  continuance  and  ending,  as  to 
show  tilat  this  symbol  waa  applicable  to 
this  as  a  period  of  the  world.  For  it 
was  not  only  preceded  by  a  state  of 
peace,  as  is  supposed  in  the  symbol,  but 
no  one  can  deny  that  the  eondition  of 
things  in  the  empire,  from  Commodus 
onward  through  many  years,  was  such 
as  to  be  appropriately  designated  by 
the  symbol  here  used. 
■  6,  6.  And  when  he  had  opened  ike 
third  seal,  'Unfolding  another  portion 
of  the  Tolume.  See  Notes  on  ch.  r.  I. 
%  I  heard  the  third  heaet  toy,  Come  and 
gee.  See  Notes  on  oh.  iv.  7.  Jt  is  not 
apparent  why  the  third  beast  is  repre- 
sented as  taking  a  particular  interest  in 
the  opening  of  (hie  seal  (comp.  Notes  on' 
yer.  3),  npr  is  it  necessary  to  show  why 
it  was  so.  The  general  design  se^ne  to 
have  been,  to  represent  each  one  of  the 
four  living  creatures  as  interested  in  the 
opening  of  the  seals,  but  the  order  in 
which  they  did  this  does  not  seem  to  be 
a  matter  of  impprtance.  f  And  I  b^uid, 
and  loj  a  black  horse.  The  specifications 
of  the  symbol  here  are  the  iollowing :~ 

(a)  As  beforOi  the  horse.  See  Notes 
on  ver.  2. 

(6)  The  color  of  the  horse :— fo,  a  hlaek 
horse.  This  would  properly  denote  dis- 
tress and  calamity — for  black  has  been 
regarded  always  as  such  a  symbol.  So 
Virgil  speatcs  of /ear  as  black ;  <'atrum- 

Sue  timorem/'    Mifi.  fx.  619:    So  again, 
^eorg.  iv.  468: 

C«ligMt«ai  nigni  fonaidiB*  lucasi*"' 


and  lo,  a  blaelc  horse.;  and  he  that 
sat  on  him  had  &  pair  of  balances 
in  his  hand. 


So,  as  appUed  to^  the  dying  Aeoa,  JBn. 
xH.  823;  ^ 

'*  Tcsebris  nifreacoDt  oanU  ekevB." 

Black,  in  the  Scriptures,  ia  the  image  of 
fear,  of  famine,  of  death.  Lam.  ▼.  10  : 
**  Qur  skin  was  black  like  an  oven,  be^ 
cause  of  the  terrible-famine."  Jer.  xi v.  2 1 
f'  Because  of  the  drought  Jndah  moum- 
eth,  and,  the  .gates  thereof  languish :  th^ 
are  in  deep  mourning  Hit  black"]  for  the 
land."  Jo^l  il  6:.^  All  faces  shall 
gather  blackness."  Neh.  IL  10 :  "The 
knees  smite  together,  and  there  is  great 
pain  in  all  loins,  and  the  faces  of  them 
all  gather  blackness."  Comp.  Rev.  vL 
12.;  Ezek.  xxxii.  7.  See  also  Boohart, 
Hierosw  P.  L  lib.  iu  c.  viL  pp.  106, 107. 
From  the  atlor  of  the  horse  here  intro< 
duoed,  we  should  naturally  look  for 
some  dire  calamity,  though  the  nature 
of  the  calamity  would  not  be  designated 
by  the  mere  use  of  the  word  l^adt. 
What  the  calamity  was  to  be,  must  be 
determined  by  what  follows  in  the  sym- 
bol. Fanzine,  pestilence,  oppression, 
heavy  taxation,  tyranny,  invasion — any 
of  these  might  be  denoted  by  the  color 
of  the  horse. 

(c)  7ho  balances : — and  he  that  tat  on 
him  had  a  pair  of  bedanees  in  his  hand. 
The  original  word,  here  tendered  a  pair 
of  balances,  is  fyy^v.  This  word  pro^ 
perly  means  a  yoke,  serving  to  couple 
any  thing  together,  as  a  yoke  for  cattle. 
Hence  it  is  used  to  denote  the  beam  of  a 
balanee,  or -Of  a  pair  of  scales  — and  is 
evidently  86  used  here.  The,  Idea  is  that 
something  was  to  be  weighed,  in  oitder 
to  ascertain  either  its  .quantity  or  its 
value.  Seales  or  balances  are  the  em- 
blems of  justioe  or  equity  (comp.  Job 
xxxi.  6;  Ps.  IxiL  9  j  Prov.  xi.  1,  ivL  11), 
and  when  joined  with  symbols  that  de* 
note  the  sale  of  corn  and  th^it  by 
weighty  become  the  symbol  ofjBearcity. 
Thus  **^bread  by  weight"  (Lev.  xxvi.  26) 
denotes  scarcity.  So  in  Bsek.  iv.  16, 
"  And  they  shall  eat  bread  by  weight" 
^e  use  of  balances  here  as  a  symbol 
would  signify  that  something  was  to  be 
accui'ately  and,  carafuily  weighed  out^ 
The  connexidn  leads  us  to  suppose  that 
this  wpttld  appertain  to  the  necessaries 
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6  And  I  heard  a  voice  in  ihA 
midst  of  the  four  beasts  sa  j,  *  A 

m 

m  The  word  eheenix  rignifleth  a  messoro 
wntaining  one  wine  qiuurt,  and  the  twelfth 
part  of  a  quart. 

^_ 

of  life>  and  tiiat  it  would  occur  either  in 
eouaequence.of  searcUy,  or  because  there 
would  be.ai^  securate  or  severe  exaction, 
as  in   collecting  a   i;evenne    en    these 
articles.     The  balance  was    commonly 
the  eymbol  of  equity  and  justice;  but. it 
was,   also,  sometimes,   the    symbol  of 
exaction  and  oppression,  as  in  Hos.  xii* 
7:   ''The  balance  of  deceit  is  ;n  hi« 
hands;  he  loreth  to  oppress/'    If  the 
balances  stood  alone,  and  ther^  were  no 
proclamation  as  to  what  was  to  occur,  we 
should  look,  under  this  seal,  to  a  time 
of  the  exact  administration  of  justice,  as 
scales  or  balances  are  now  used  as  em* 
blema  of  the  rigid  application  of  the  laws 
and  of  the  principles  of  justice  in  courts, 
or  in  pnblic  affairs;    If  this  representa- 
tion stood  alone  —^  or  if  the  black  horse 
and  the  scales  constituted   the  whole 
of  the    symbol,    we    should   look   for 
some  severe  administration,  or  perhaps 
some  heavy  calamity  under  a  rigorous 
administration  of  laws.    The  reference, 
however,  to  the  '^wiieat  and  barley," 
and  to  the  price  for  which  they  were  to 
be  weighefi  .out,  serves  still  further  to 
limit  and  define  the  meaning  of  the 
symbol  as  having  reference  to  the  neces- 
saries  of  life  —  to  the  prodnodons  of 
the  land  ^-^  to  the  actual  capital  of  the 
country.    Whether  this  refers  to  searoity, 
or  to  taxation,  or  both,  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  other  parts  of  the  symbol. 
(d)  The  proclamation : — And  J  heard 
m  voice  m  the  midst  of  the  four  beasts  say. 
That  is^  from  the  throne,  ch.  iv.  6.    The 
voice  was  not  that  of  one  of  the  four 
beasis,    but  it  seemed  to    come  from 
among  them.    As  the  rider  went  fo>th, 
this  was  the  proclamation  that  was  made 
in  regard  to  him ;  or  this  is  that  whic^ 
is  symbolized  in  his  going  forth,  to  wit, 
that  there  would  be  such  a  state  of 
things  that  a  measure  of  wheat  would 
be  sold  for  a  penny,  Ae,    The  proola^ 
Bttioii  consists  essentially  of  two  things 
—that  which  refers  to  the  price  or  value 
ef  wheat  sand.  barl^;.  and  that  which 
requires  that  care  shall  be  taken  not  to 
i^ore  the  oil  and  the  wine.    Kaoh  of 
ttese  demands  explanation^    f  A  ftk/ea^ 


measure  of  wheat  ibr  a  peuy,  and 
three  measnies  of  barley  ion  a 
penny ;  and  wt  thou  *  hart  not  the 
oil  and  the  wine. 


ft  c9.i. 


sure  of  wheat  for  a  penny*  See  the 
margnn.  The  word  rendered  SMas«r^^ 
X^ivii — eheenix,  denotes  an  attio  mea- 
sure for  grain  and  things  dry,  equal  te 
the  forty-eighth  part  of  the  attic  me- 
dimnus,  or  the  eighth  part  of  the 
Roman  modius,  and  consequently  was 
nearly  equivalent  to  one  quart  English* 
Rob.  Leau  The  word  rendered  penny — 
ivvdpiov — Lat.  denarius,  was  of  the  same 
value  as  the  Oreek  Sfaxft^^drachmi, 
and  was  equivalent  to  about  fburteea 
cents  of  our  money.  This  was  the 
usual  price  of  a  day's  labor,  Matt.  xx. 
2,  9.  The  choenix,  or  measure  of  giaia 
here  referred  to,  was  the  ordinary  daily 
allowance  for  one  man.  Odyss,  xix.^ 
27,  n.  See  Stuart,  m  loe.  Ihe  mmb* 
mon  price  of  the  attic  medimnus  of 
wheat  was  five  or  six  denarii,  but  here^ 
as  that  contained  forty-eight  chcenixes^ 
or  quarts,  the  price  would  be  augmented 
to  forty-eight  denarii  —  or  it  would  be 
about  eight  times-  as  dear  as  ordinary  | 
that  is,  there  would  be  a  scarcity  or 
famine.  The  price  of  a  bushd  of  wheat 
at  this  rate  would  be  about  four  dollan 
and  a  half  of  our -money — a  price  which 
would  indicate  great  scarcity,  and  which 
would  give  rise  to  much  distress.  ^  And 
three  measures  of  barUy  for  a  p^ay. 
It  would  seem  from  tms  that  barley 
usually  bore  about  one-third  the  price 
of  wheat  It  was  a  less  valuable  grain, 
and  perhaps  was  produced  in  greater 
abundance.  This  is  not  far  from  Uie 
proportion  which  the  price  of  £hi&  grain 
usually  bears  to  that  of  wheat,  and  here, 
as  ,in  tha  case  of  the  wheat,  the  thing 
which  would  be  indicated  would  be 
scarcity.  This  proolamation  of  **  a  mea- 
sure of  wheat  for  a  penny''  was  heard 
either  as  addressed  to  the  horseman,. as 
a.  rule  of  action  for  him,  or  as  addressed 
by  the  horseman  as  he  went  forth.  If 
the  former  is  the  meaning,  it  would  be 
an  appropriate  address  to  one  who  was 
going  forth  to  collect  tribute  —  with  re- 
ference to  the  exact  manner  in  which 
this  tribute  was  to  be  collected,  implying 
some  sort  of  severitv  of  exaction ;  or  tp 
one  who  should,  distribute  wheat  and 
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Wilej  o«t  of  th*  pvbUo  ^nnaries  at 
an  MiraiMed  price,  indieaUng  ecaroity. 
Thns  it  would  mean  that  a  severe  and 
heavy  tax  —  represented  by  the  Males 
and  the  scarcity  —  or  a  tax  so  severe  as 
to  make  grain  dear,  was  referred,  to.    If 
the  latter  is  the  meaning,  then  the  idea 
is  that  there  would  be  a  searcitj,  and 
iiiat  grain  woald  be  dealt  out  by  the 
government  at  a  high,  and  oppressiva 
priee.    The  latter  idea  wotfld  be  as  eon> 
sonant  with  the  symbol  of  the  scales  and 
thto  price  mentioned  as  the  other,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  additiimml  injnnotion  not 
to  '<hnrt  the  oil  and  the  wine"— which 
oannot  be  well  applied  to  the  idea  of 
dealing  out  grain  at  a  high  price.    It 
ean,  however,  be  connected,  by  a  fair 
interpretation  of  that  passage,  with  such 
a  severity  of  taxation  that  there  would 
be  a  propriety  in  snoh  a  command — ^fbr, 
as  we  shall  see,  under  the  explanation  of 
that  phrase,  such  a  law  was  actually 
promulgated  as  resulting  from  severity 
tit  taxation.    The  idea,  then,  in  the  pas- 
sage before  us  would  seem  to  be,  (a)  that 
ibore  would  be  a  rigid  administration  of 
the  law  in  regard  to  the  matter  under 
oonsideration  —  t^at  pertaining  to  th« 
produetlons  of  the  earth —>- represented 
by  the  balances;  and  (6)  that  that  would 
be  connected  with  genertd  scarcity,  or 
sveh  an  exercise-  of  this  power  as  to 
determine  the  price  of  grain,  so  that  the 
price  would  be  some  tltfOe  times  greater 
than  ordinary,    f  And  see  that  thou  hurt 
m&t  the  oil  and  the  leme.     There  has 
'been  a  great  variety  of  interpretations 
pn^jKMied  of  this  passage,  and  it  is  by 
no  means  easy  to  determine  the  true 
•ense.    *^o  first  inquiry  in  regard  to  it 
Is,  to  whom  is  it  addressed  ?    Perhaps 
the  most  common  impression  on  reading 
it  would  be,  that  it  is  addressed  to  the 
horseman  with  the  balanees,  command- 
ing him  not  to ,  injure  the  oliveyards 
and  the   vineyards.     But   this  is  not 
probably -the  correct  View.    It  does  not 
appear  that  the  horseman  goes  forth  to 
destroy  any  thing,  or  that  the  effect  of 
his  going  forth  is  directly  to  ii\|ure  any 
thing.    This,  therefore,  should  not  be 
fmderetood  as  addressed  to  the  horse- 
man,  but   should   be   regarded   as   a 
general  command  to  any  and  all  aaC  to 
injure   the  oliveyards  and.  vineyards; 
tiiat  is,  an  order  that  nothing  sh<Ndd  be 
^one  essentially  to  injure  them.    If  thus 
regarded  as  addressed  to  others,  a  fair 


and  eongmom  mean^jg  would  be  fbir- 
nished  by  either  of  the  following  inter- 
pretations:—  either  {a)  considered  as 
addressed  to  those  who  were  disposed  to 
be  prodigal  in  their  manner  of  living, 
or  eareless    as    to  the  destruction   of 
the  crop  of  the  oil  and  wine,  as  they 
would  now  be  needed;-  or  {b)  as  ad- 
dressed to  those  who  raised  such  pro- 
ductions, on  the  su|^M>sition  that  they 
would  be  taxed  heavily,  or  that  largo 
quantities  of  these  produt^ions  would  be 
extorted  for  revenue,  that  they  should 
not  mutilate  their  fruit-trees  in  ..order 
to  evade   the    taxes   imposed  by  the 
government.    In  regard  to  the  things 
specified  her<»— oU  and  wine — it  may  be 
remarked,  tbat  they  were  hardly  con- 
sidered as  articles  of  luxury  in  ancient 
times.    Th^  were  almost  as  fteeetsar^f 
articles  as  wheat  and  barley.    They  ooa- 
stituted  a  considerable  part  of  the  food 
and  drink  of  the  people,  as  well  aa 
furnished  a  large  portion   of  the  re- 
venue, and  it  would  se^m  to  ,be  with 
reference  to  that  fact  tiiat  the  conrmand 
here  is  given  that  tiiey 'should  not  bo 
injured ;  that  is,  that  nothing  should  bo 
dene  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  oil  and 
wine,  or  to  impair  the  productive  poww 
of  oliveyards  and  vineyards.    The  sti^ 
of  things  thus  described  by  this  seal,  aa 
thus  interpreted,,  would  be  (a)  a  rigid 
administration  of  the  laws  of  the  osk 
pire,  partioulariy  in  reference  fo  tax- 
ation, producing  a  sdarcity  among  tho 
necessary  articles  of  living;  (ft)  a  strong 
tendency, /roM  the  severity  of  tho  tax* 
ation^  to  mutilate  such  kinds  of  prbp<Niy, 
with  a  view  either  of  concealing  the  re«l 
amount  <^  property,  or  of  diminishing 
the  amount  of  taxes;  and  (r)a  sokmn 
command  from  some  anthoritattve  qita^r- 
teriM<  to  do  this.    A  conunand  firom  ^ 
ruling  power  nol  to  do  this,  would  meefl 
all  that  would  be  fisSrly  demanded  in  t^a 
ifUerpreiation  of  the  passa^;  and  what 
is  necessary  in  its  apifUeattom,  is  to  find 
such  a  state  of  things  as  would  .eor* 
respond  with  these  predictions ;  that  i^ 
such  as  a  writer  wauid  have  deeoribed 
by  such  symbols  on  the  su|^)oeition  that 
tney  werO  referred  to. 

Now,  it  SO '  happens,  that  there  wert 
important  events  which  occurred  in  the 
Roman  empire,  and  connected  with  iti 
decline  and  fhll,  of  snflBeiient  importanoa 
to  be  nbUoed  in  a  series  of  osttamitoua 
ovants^  which   eoneapoildid  with  tha 
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tpnhcl  here,  aa  abore  ^xpUinwL '  Thtfy 
wore  such  ,as  tb^se : — {ay  The  general 
severity  of  tazadon,  or  Uie  oppressive 
burdens  laid  on  the  people  by  the  enkpe- 
Fors.  In  the  aeconnt  which  Mr.-Qibboii 
giTes  of  the  operatiofn  of  the  Jndie- 
titmf,  and  Supermdiciions,  though  the 
specific  laws  on  this  subject  pertained 
to  a  subsequent  period,  the  general 
nature  of  the  taxation  of  the  empire 
and  its  oppressire  character  may  be 
seen.  Dee,  and  Fall,  i  35f-^59.  A 
general  estimate  of  the  amount  of  re- 


not  withem  ite  studied  obscurity,  H 
is,  however,  clear  enengh  to  prove  the 
minuteness  of  the  inquisition  and  the 
disproportion  of  the  penalty."  (s)  Un- 
der this  general  subject  of  the  severi^ 
of  tazs^n— as  a  fact  ihr>8prsadittg 
and  oppressive,  and  as  so  important 
as  to  hasten  the  downfall  of  the  em- 
pire, may  be  noticed  a  distinct  edict 
of  Oaracalla  as  obeurring  more  directlv 
in  the. period  in  which. the  rider  with 
the  balances  may  be  supposed  to  have 
gone  forth.      This   is    stated    by  Mr. 


venue  to  be  exacted  was  made  out,  and    Gtibbon  (i.  91),  as  one  of  the  important 
the  collecting  ef  ^s  was  committed  to  ]  causes  which  contributed  to  the  down- 


the  Preterian  prssfects,  and  to  a  great 
number  of  8ulK>rdinate  officers.    **  The 
lands  were  measured  by  sqrveyors  who 
were  seat    into    the   provinces;    their 
nature,  whether  arable,  or  pasture,  or 
woods,  was  distinctly  reported;  and  an 
estimate  made  jof  their  common  value, 
from  the  average  produoe  of  five  years. 
The  number  of  slaves,  and  of  cattle  con- 
stituted an  essential  part^of  the  report ; 
an  oath  was  administered  to  the  pro- 
prietors which  bound  them  to  disclose 
the  true  state  of  their  affairs  f  and  their 
attempts   to    prevaricate  or  elude  the 
intentioD  of  the  legislator,  were  severely 
watdied,   aj&d   punished  as    a   oapit^ 
erime,  which  in^uded  the  double  guilt 
of  treason  and  of  sacrilege.    According 
to  the  different  nature  of  lands,  their 
teal  produce  in  the  various  articles  of 
mine  «r  oil,  corn  or  barley,  wood  or  iron, 
was  transported  by  the  labor  or  at  the 
expense  of  the  provincials  to  the  impe- 
rial magazines,  from  whenoe  they  were 
oceasionally  distributed  for  the  use  of 
the  court,  or  of  the  army,  and. of  the 
two  capitals,  ^ome  a^nd  Constantinople/' 
i.  p.   3^.     Comp.  Lactant.  de  Mort. 
Peraeeat.  c.  23.   (S)  The  particular  order, 
Bnder  this  oppressive  aystem  of  taxation* 
respecting  the  preservation  of  vineyards 
and  ^Uveyards,  may  be  referred  to,,  also, 
as  conrasponding  to  the  cononand  sent 
fortli  onder  this  rider,  not  to  "hurt  the 
oQ  and  the  wine."    That  order  was  in 
Che  following  words :  '*  If  any  one  shall 
aaerilegiously  out  a  vine,  or  stint  the 
fruit  of  proHfic  boughs,  and  oraftsly  feign 
pPTerty  in  order  to  avoid  a  &ir  assess- 
ment he  shall  immediately  on  detection 

death,  and  bis  property  be  con- 
Cod.  Iheod.  I  xlii;  Ub.  xL 

Oibbmi,  i.  368,  note.    Hr.  QU)- 
'' Although  this  law  U 


fall  of  the  empire :  '*  The  personal  cha> 
racters  of  the  emperors,  their  victories, 
laws,  and  fortunes,"  says  he,  "can  in« 
terest  us  iio  fhrther  than  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  general  history  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  mon«^chy.    Our 
constant  attention  to  that  object  will  net 
suffer  us  to  overlook  a  most  important 
edict  of  Antoninus  Caraoalla,  which  eom« 
municated  to  all  the  free  inhabitatits  of 
the  empire,  tiie  name  and  privileges  of 
Boman  citizens.    His  unbounded  libe- 
rality flowed  not,  however,  from  the 
sentiments  of  a  ^generous  mind  5  it  was 
the  sordid  result  of  avarice,"  ^c.    He 
then  proceeds,  at  length,  to  state  the 
nature  and  operations  of  that  law,  by 
which  «  heavy  tax,  under  the  pretence 
of  liberality,  was  in  tkci  imposed  on  1^ 
ihB  citizens  of  the  empire-— a  fiM>t  whi<^, 
in  its  ultimate  results,  the  historian  of 
the  Decline    uid  Fall   regards  as  se 
closely  connected  with  the  termination 
of  the  empire.    See  Gibbon,  i.  pp.  91-95. 
After  notic^ig  the  laws  of  Augustus^ 
Nero,  and  the  Antonines,  and  the  real 
privileges  conferred  by  them  on  those, 
who  l^came  entiUed  to  ..the  rank  of 
Boman  dtisens — privileges  which  were 
a  eompens^ion  in  the  hon«r,  dignity, 
and  offices  oi  that  rank  for  the  meseiure 
of  taxation  which  it  involved,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  notice  the  fact  that  the  title  of 
"  ^oman    citizen "    was   conferred  by 
€aracalla  on  all  the  free  eitixens  of  tira 
empire,  involving  the  subjection  to  all 
the  heavy  taxes    usually  imposed  on 
those  who  snstafaied  the  rank  exfn^essed 
by  t^e  titie,  but  with  nothing  of  the 
compensation  connected  with  the  title 
when  it  was  confined  to  the  inhabitants 
ef  Italy.    ''But  th^  iavor,V  says  he, 
"  wbioh  implied  a  distinction,  was  lost 
in  the  pcodtgali^  of  Gamda^li^  and  thf 
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i;eliietaBt  proTtnoiftU  were  compelled  to 
aMume  the  vain  title,  and  Uie  real  ohli- 
gatioru,  of  Roman  ciUzena.  Nor  was 
the  rapacious  son  of  Severus  [Caracalla] 
contented  with  such  a  measiure  of  tax- 
ation as  had  appeared  sufficient  to  his 
moderate  predecessors.  .  Instead  of  ia 
twentieth,  he  exacted  a  tenth  of  all 
legacies  and  inheritances;  and  during 
hw  reign  he  crushed  alike  ^rery  part  of 
the  empire  under  the  weight  of  his  iron 
aceptre>"  i.  95-«  So  again  {ibid.),  speak-' 
ing  of  the  taxes  which  bad  been  light- 
ened somewhat  by  Alexander,  Mr.  Gib- 
bon remarks,  "  It  is  impossible  to 
conjecture  the  motive  that  engaged  him 
to  spare  bo  trifling  a  remnant  of  the 
soil ;  but  the  noxious  weed,  which  had 
not  been  totally  eradicated,  again  sprung 
up  with  the  most  luxuriant  growth,  and 
in  the  succeeding  age  darkened  the  Bo- 
man  world  with  its  deadly  shade.  In 
the  course  of  thishistory^^we  shall  be  toe 
often  summoned  to  explain  the  land-tax, 
the  capitation,  and  the  heavy  contribu* 
tions  of  €om,  wine,  ml,  and  meat,  which 
were  exacted  «f  the  province  for  the 
use  of  the  90ttrt,  the  army,  and  the 
capital."  In  reference  to  this  whole 
matter  of  taxatitfti  as  being  one  of 
the  things  which  contributed  to  the 
downfall  of  the  empire,  and  which 
spread  woe  through  the  falling  empire — 
a  woe  worthy  to  be  iilustrated  by  one  of 
the  seals — a  confirmation  may  be  de- 
rived from  thexeign  of  Galerius,wbo,  as 
Csdsar^  acted  under  the  authovity  of  fiio- 
oletian;  who  excited  Diocletian  to  the 
work  of  persecution  {Dec,  and  FaU,  L 
317,  318) ;  and  who,  on  the  abdication 
of  Diocletian,  assumed  the  title  of 
Augustus.  Dec,  and  Fall,  L  S22.  Of 
his  administration  in  general,  Mr.  Gib- 
bon (i.  226)  remarks:  <<  About that^ime, 
the  avarice  of  Galerius,  or  perhaps  the 
exigences  of  the  state,  had  induced  him 
to  make  a  very  strict  and  rigorous- in* 
quisltion  into  the  property  of  his  sub- 
jects for  the  purpose  of  a  general  tax- 
ation, both  on  their  lands  and  on  their 
persons.  A  very  minute  survey  appears 
to  have  been  Uk»n  of  their  real  estates ; 
and  wherever  ihere  was  the  slightest 
concealment,  torture  was  very  freely 
employed  to  obtain  a  sincere  declaration 
of  their  real  wealth."  Of  ^  nature  of 
this  exaction  under  Galerius  j  of  the 
'eruelty  with ,  which  the  measure  was 
prosecuted -»partienlarly  in  its  bearing 


on  Christiaas,  towards  whom  Galerius 
cherished  a  mortal  enmity  {Dee,  and 
FaU.  i.  317);  and  of  the  extent  and 
severity  of  the  suffering  among  Chris-' 
tians  and  others,  caused  by  it,  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  Lactantins  (De  Mori. 
PerseeuL  c  .23)  will  fhmish  a  pain-* 
ful  but  most  appropriate  ilkwtra^on  :— 
"Swarms  of  exactors  sent  into  the  pro- 
vin<^  and  cities  filled  them  with  i^tar* 
tion  and  terror,  as  though  a  conquering 
enemy  were  leading  tiiem  into  captivity. 
The  fields  were  separately  measured, 
the  trees  and  vines,  the  flocks  and 
herds  numbered*  and  an  examinatioii 
made  of  the  men. .  In  the  cities  the  cul- 
tivated and  rude  were  united  ad  of  the 
same  rank.  The  streets  were  crowded 
with  groups  of  fomilles,  and  every  one 
required  to  appear  with  his  children  and 
slaves.  Tortures  and  lashes  resounded 
on  every  side.  Sons  were  i^bbeted  in 
the  presence  of  their  parents,  and  tho 
moet  confidential  selvaBts  harassed  tbai 
they  might  make  diseloeures  against 
their  masters,  and  wives  that  they  might 
testify  unfavorably  of  their  husbands. 
If  there  were  a  total  destitatkm  of  pro- 
perty, they  were  still  tortured,  to  make 
acknowledgments  against  themselves 
and,  when  overcome  by  pain,  i^8<»ibed 
for  what  they  did  not  possess.  Nrnther 
age  nor  ill-hea)th  was  admitted  aa  an 
excuse  for  not  appearing.  The  sick  and 
weak  were  borne  to  the  place  of  inscripi- 
tion,  a  reckoning  made  of  the  age  of 
each,  and  years  added  to  the  young  and 
deducted  from  the.  old,  in  order  to 
subjeot-them  to  a  higher  taxation  than 
the  law  imposed.  The  whole  ^eene  wa« 
filled  with  wailing  and  sadness.  In  the 
mean  time  individu^  died,  and  the 
herds  and  the  flocks  diminished,  yet 
tribute  was  none  the  less  required  to  be 
paid  for  the  dead,^  so  that  it  wa^^  no 
longer  i^owed  either  to  live  or  die  with- 
out a  tax.  Mendicaiite  alone  escaped, 
where  nothing  could  W  wrt^nched,  and 
whom  misfortone  aiid  misery  bad  mada 
incapable  of  fapthcf  oppression.  Thesa 
the  impious  wretoh  affecting  to  pity,  that 
they  might  not  suffer  wiint^  orde^red  to 
be  assembled,  bonie  off  in  vessels,  and 
plunged  into  the  sea."  Um  Lord  on  tlty 
Apo&  pp..  128, 12ft.  These  &cte  in  re^ 
gard  to  the  severity  of  taxation,  and  tha 
rigid  natare  of  the. law  enforcing  it;  to 
t&e  soui^ces  of  the  revenue  exacted  im 
the  promisees,  and  to  the  oare  ihftt  non« 
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7  And  when  he  had  0{>ened  Uie 
fourth  seal,  I  beard  the  yoiee  of  the 
fourth  beast  say,  Come  and  see. 

of  those  BfNxrces  should  be  diminished ; 
■ad  to  the  aetaai  snd  nudovbted  bearing 
of  all  tills  on  the  decline  and  fUI  of  the 
empire,  are  so  strikingly  applicable  to 
the  symbol  here  employed,  that  if  it  be 
supposed  that  it  vas  intended  to  refer 
to  them,  BO  more  natural  at  expressive 
symbol  oovld  hare  been  used ;  if  it  were 
sapposed  that  the  historian  meant  to 
make  i^  record  <^  the  fixlfilment,  he 
eonld  not  well  have  made  a  searoh  whioh 
wonld  more  strikingly  accord  with  the 
^ymboL  Were  we  now  to  represent 
these  tilings  by  a  symbol,  we  eonld 
searcely  find  one-  that  would  be  more 
expressiro  than  tiiat  of  a  rider  on 
a  bla^  horse  with  a  pair  of  scales,  sent 
forth  under  a  proclamation  which  indi- 
eated  that  there  would  be  a  most  rigid 
and  exaet  administration  of  s^vese  and 
oppressiTe  laws,  and  with  a  specitd 
command,  addressed  to  the  people,  not 
fiff  the  pmrposes  of  concealment,  or  from 
opposition  to  the  gOTemment^  to  iigttre 
the  soorees  of  reyenue.  It  may  serve 
farther  to  illustrate  this,  to  copy  one  of 
the  usual  emblems  of  a  Roman  prp- 
earmtor  or  qumstor.  It  is  taken  from 
Spanheim,  Be  TJsu  Num*  Diss,  vi  546. 
See  EUott»  L  160. .  It  has  a  balance  as 
a  symbol  of  exactness  or  justice,  and  an 
ear  of  prmin,  as  ^  symbol  en^>loyed  with 
leferenoe  to  procuring  or  exacting  grain 
from  the  provUioes.. 


7.  And  when  he  had  opened  the  fourth 
See  Notos  ch.  v.  1. '   f  /  heqtd 


the  fourth  beast  say.  The  flying  eagle. 
Kotfca  eh.  iv.  7.  As  in  the  other  eases, 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
nartieular  reason  why  ihe  fourth  of  the 
Uring  iveatores  shoidd  have  made  this 
1« 


8  And  I  looked,  and  behold  a 
pale  horse ;  and  His  name  that  sat 
on  him  was  Death,  and  hell  fol* 

proclamation  rather  than  eithei^  of  the 
others.  It  was  poetic  and.  appropiiato 
to  'represent  each  one  in  his  turn  as 
making  proclamation,  f  Come  and  see. 
See  Notos  ver.  1. 

8;  And  I  loohed  and  bdiold  a  pale 
horse — Unros  X^^*f^  ^  ^*  horse,  as  an 
emblem,  see  Notes  on  ver.  2.  The 
peeuliaritff  of  this  emblem  consists  i|i 
the  color  of  the  horse ;  the  rider ;  and 
the  power  that  was  given  unto  him.  In 
these  there  is  entire  harmony,  and  there 
can  be  comparatively  little  <U£Bculty  in 
the  explanation  and  application.  The 
color  of  the-  horse  was  paU^^x^^P^' 
This  word  properly  means  oa^-green, 
yeUawish'green,  like  the  color  of  the 
first  shoots  of  grass  and  herbage ;  then 
greeny  verdant,  like  young  herbage. 
Mark  vL  80;  Bev.  viii  7,  ix.  4;  ana 
then  wUe,  ydlowish,  Mob,  Lex.  The 
color  nere  would  be  an  appropriato  one 
to  denote  the  reign  of  Deaui-r-as  one  of 
the  most  striking  effects  or  death  it 
paleness — ^and,  of  course,  of  death  pro* 
dttced  by  any  cause,  famine,  pestilence^ 
or  the  sword,  r  JB'rom  this  portion  of  the 
symbol,  if  it  stood  with  nothing  to  lim^ 
and  define  it,  we  should  naturally  look 
for  some  condition  of  things  in  whioh 
death  would  prevail  in  a  remarkable 
manna*,  or  in  which  multitudes  of  human 
beings  wonld  be  swept  away.  And  ye^ 
perhaps,  from  the  very  nature  of  this 
part  q{  the  symbol,  we  should  look  for 
tiie  prevalence  of  death  in  some  such 
peaceful  manner  as  by  famine  or  dis- 
ease. The  red  color  wonld  more  natu- 
rally denoto  the  ravages  of  death  in  war| 
the  black,  tl)e  ravages  of  death  by  sud- 
den cakunity;  the  pale  would  more 
obviously  suggest  famine  or  wasting 
disease,  f  And  his  name  that  sat  on 
him  was  Death,  No  description  is  given 
of  his  aspect;  nor  does  he  appear  with 
any  emblem — as  sword,  .or  spear,  or 
bow.  There  is  evident  scope  for  the 
fkncy  to  picture  to  itself  the  form,  of 
the  pestroyer;  and  there  is  just  that 
kind  of  obscurity  about  it  which  con- 
tributos  to  sublimity.  Accordingly  there- 
has  been  ample  room  for  the  exercise  of 
the  imagination  in  the  attempts  to  paint' 
'<Pieath  on  the  pale  hone,"  and  the 
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lowed  with  bint:  And  power  was 
giyeti  unto'liiem  OTer  the  lburti;i 
part  of  the  eartli,  to  kill  ^  vri^ 

aOt,(o  Ad».  b  Sie.  14. 21. 

opiBBing.cf  this  8«tl  liu  .ftumuihed  oceft- 
■k>n  lor  some  of  tb«  g^eatost-  trimaphs 
«f  tiM  p«aeil.  The  simple  idea  in  this 
portion  of  the  symbol  is,  that  Death 
wo«ld  reigB  olr  prevail  vader  the  opening 
«f  this  Mai — whether  by  «word,  by 
famine,  or  by  pestilenoe,  is  to  be  deter- 
ttiaed  by  other  descriptions  in  the  sym*- 
Vol.  'f  And  hell  foUowed  with  Am. 
Attended  him  as  h^  went  forth.  On  the 
meaning  of  the  word  here  rendered 
heR—^^ni — hade9»  -  See  Notes  on  Lvke 
XTi.  23 ;  comp.  Notes  on  Job  x.  21,  22 ; 
Isa.  ziv.  0«  It  is  here  used  to'  -denote 
llie  abode  of  the  dead,  considered  as  a 
|daoe  where  they  dwell,  and  not  in  the 
more  restricted  sense  in  which  the  word 
it  BOW  commonly  used  as  a  place  of 
punishment.  Tlicidea  is,  that  tlie  dead 
Would  be  so  namerons  at  the  goi&g  forth 
'Of  this  horseman^  that  it  wonkl  seem  as 
if  the  pale  nations  of  the  dead  had 
come  agwn  n^on  the  earth.  A  rast 
retinae  of  the  dead  would  accompany 
him^  that  is,  it  woald  be  a  time  when 
death  wonld  prevail  on  the  earth,  or 
when  innlt^des  wottld  die.  f  And 
power  umtgittn  unto  them,  Margate  him* 
The -common  Greek  text  is  ^[&n1s  —  to 
4hem,  There  ai>e  many  M36.,  however, 
which  read  tt^rti^to  him.  Bo  Prof. 
Btnart  reads  it.  ^The  authority,  how^ 
ever,  is  in  favor  of  them  as  the  reading, 
and  aecordinjf  to  this,  death  and  his 
tnask  ato  regarded  as  grouped  together, 
and  the  power  is  considered  as  given  to 
lihem  eoUectively.  The  sense  is  not 
ttaterHaiy  varied,  f  Over  the  fmrtk 
part  of  the  earth.  That  is,  oi  the  Ro- 
man world.  It  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
cary  to  naderstand  this  as  extending 
ever  prense/y  a  fourth  part  of  the  world. 
<k)mp.  Rev.  viit  t,  8,  9,  W,  li,  ix.  15,  et 
ttl.  Undoubtedly  we  are  to  look  in  the 
ftilfilment  of  this  to  some  ^-spread 
calamity;  to  some  severe  visitatious 
Which  would  sweep  off  great  multitudes 
of  men.  The  nature  of  tha|i  visitaUoa 
is  desilrnated  in  the  following  specifi- 
cataotts.  f  To  kill  with  sword.  In  war' 
and  discord-^ and  we  are,  thereforci  to 
look  to  a -period  of  war.  f  And  withi 
ftwvfer.    wtth  famiaa ^ono  of  the  ae- 1 


sword,  and  with  huneer,  and  with 
death,  and  nith  the  beaats  of  the 
earth. 


,) 


Qompaaimento  of  war — whfre  anoiei 
ravage  a  natioii,  trampUug  down  the 
crops  of  ghun ;  consumiag  the  provisions 
laid  up ;  employing  in  war^  or  cutting 
off  the  men  who  would  be  occupied  ia 
cultivating  the  ground  ;.makiag  it  neces- 
sary that  they  should  take  the  ft^d  at  a 
tiine^when  the  grain  should  be  sown  ot 
the  harvests  collected;  and  shutting  up 
the  people  in  besieged  cities  to  perish  by 
hunger.  Famine  has  been  hot.axi  un^ 
frequeiit  accompaniment  of'wari  and 
we  are  to  look  for  the  fulfilment  of  this 
in  its  extensive  prevalence,  f  And  wiOi 
death.  Bach  of  the  other  forms^'^  with 
Uie  sword  and  with  hung8r,"-Himplythat 
death  would  reiign,'  for  it  is  said,  that 
'<  power  was  given  to  At7lwith  sword  and 
with  hunger.  This  word  then  must  refer 
to  death  in  seme  other  form — to  death 
that  seemed  to  reign  ^without  any  auch 
vitible  cause  as  the  "sword"  and  ''hun- 
ger." This  would  well  denote  the  pesti- 
lence—not an  unfrequent  ttoooaipani- 
meat  of  war.  For  nothing  is  better  fitted 
to  produee  ^is  than  the  uaburied  ho<tiei 
of  the  slain.';  the  filth  of^oamp;  the 
want  of  food ;  and  the  cvowding  together 
of  multitudes  ia  a  besieged  city : — and, 
accordingly,  the  pestilenoe,  espeeiaUy  ia 
Oriental  couatries,  has  been  ofteoMsloaaly 
conoeetM  with  war.  That  the  pccfslaaes 
is  referred  to  here,  is  rendered,  more 
certain  by  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  word 

"^yi—^pestHenee^^mhxQh.  occurs  aboat 

•  •  •• 

•  • 

fifty  times  in  the  Old  Testaanent^  is  ran* 
dered  3t£varof  ^^tfeotA,  more  than  tfairtgr 
times  ia  the  Septnagiat.  fAnd  with 
the  heaets  of  the  earth*  With  wild 
beasts.  Thiii,  too,  would  be.  one  of  the 
consequences  of  war,  teiine,  and  pesti- 
lence.  Lands  iroald  be  depopuUkied, 
and  wild  beasts  would  be  multiplied. 
Kothing  more  is  .accessary  to  mi^e 
them  formidable  than  a  prevalence  of 
these  things ;  and  aothing,  ia  the  early 
-stages  of  society,  or  in  countries  TavsigaA 
by  war,  famhie,  and  the  pestile&oej  ia 
more  formidable.  Homer,  i^  the  Tei 
beginning  of  his  Iliad|  presenta  na 
a  representation  similar  to  this.  Oomp* 
Bsek.  siv.,  21  s**  I  tend  my  fare  Ibtir  Jttd|f- 
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BMBte  upon  JenisftleiB,  the  sword,  and 
the  famine,  and  the  noiBorae  beast^  and 

the  peililence'* — *1^i  —  Sept,  as  here, 

Mmtdit.    See  alto  3  Kings  xTii  38. 

In  regard  to-  the  fiilftlment  nt  this, 
there  can  be  Uttle  dificnlty,  if  the  {Mrin- 
cfiples  adopted  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  first  three  seals  are  eorreet.  We 
may  turn  to  Gtbbon,  and  as  in  the  othw 
eases,  we  Aali  find  tltat  he  has  hee»  an 
vneonscions  witness  of  the  fidelity  of  the 
f«presentation  in  this  seal.  Two  gemtrai 
remarits  nny  be  made  hefore  there  is  an 
attempt  to  illnstrate  the  p^ortienlar  things 
in  the  symbol,  (a )  The  first  relates  to  the 
fiate  in  the  order  of  time,  or  in  history, 
which  this  seal  ocirapies.  If  the  three 
former  seals  hare  been  located  with  any 
degree  of  aeenracy,  we  should  expect 
thttt  thn  wonld  follow,  not  Tory  re- 
motely, ihe  seVere  laws  pertaining  to 
taxation,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Gib- 
bon, contributed  so  essentially  to  I3ie 
downiaU  df  the  emigre.  And  if  it  be 
admitted  to  be  probable  that  the  fifth 
seal-refers  to  a  time  of  persecution,  it 
would  be  most  natural  to  fix  this  period 
between  tiiose  times  and  tilie  times  of  • 
IModetEsB,  when  the  persecutions  cisased. 
I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that^  was 
led  to  fix  on  this  period  witiioot  having 
any  definite  view  beforehand  of  what 
occurred  tis  it,  and  was  surprised  to 
find  in  Mr.  Gibbon  what  iresms  to  be 
80  aeeurate  a  eoiYespondenee  with  the 
^mbQh  (h)  The  second  i'omark  is, 
that  llie  gefiend  ^aneteristies  t>f  t^is 
period,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  agree 
remarkably  with  whftt  we  should  ex- 
]>ect  of  the  period  from  the  symbol. 
Thus  epeaking  of  this  whole  petiod 
(A.  1>.  349-268),  embracinif  the  reigns 
of  Beoius,  Galltts,  JBmiliaaus,  Yslerfan, 
tad  Chdlienus,  he  saTS,  *'  From  the  great 
secular  gsmes  celebrated  by  FhUip  to 
^e  death  of  the  emperor  ^CMlienuQ, 
there  elapsed  twenty  years  of  shame 
and  mnfortone.  INtriog  this  calamitous 
period,  every  instant  of  time  was  marked, 
srery  proTinee  ef  the  Roman  world  was 
aflUcted  by  barbarous  inraders  and  mili- 
taiy  tyrants,  iMsd  the  wearied  empire 
seemod  to  approach  the  last  and  &tal 
aioment  <^  its  cUssolution,"  L  135. 

In  regard  to  the  parfieubrr  things 
tsferred  to  in  the  symbol,  the  fbllbwing 
BpedficationB  may  fiimish  -%  sufficient 
eouflrmalioii  and  illustration  ?~^ 


(a)  The  killing  with  the  sword.  A 
fulfilment  of  this,  so  far  as  the  word»  are 
concerned,  might  be  found  indeed  In 
many  portions  of  Roman  history,  but  no 
one  can  doubt  that  it  was  eminently  true 
of  this  period.  It  was  the  period  of  the 
fir$t  Gothic  invasiou  of  the  Romf-n  em* 

Sire ;  the  period  when  those  vast  hordes, 
avlng  graduaHy  come  down  from  the  re» 
giens  of  Beandinaria,  and  having  move^ 
idbng  the  Danube  towards  the  Ukraine 
and  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Borysthenes,  inraded  the  Roman  terri- 
tories from  the  East,  passed  over  Greece^ 
and  made  their  appearance  almost^  as 
Mr*  Gibbon  says,  within  sight  of  Rome. 
Of  this  invasion,  Mr.  Gibbon  says,  "  This 
is  the  first  considerable  occasion  [the 
fiust  that  the  emperor  Becius  was  sum- 
moned to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  A.  D. 
2^0,  by  the  invasion  of  the  Goths] 
in  which  history  mentions  that  great 
people,  who  afterwsrds  broke  the  Ro- 
man power,  sacked  the  capital,  and 
reigned  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy.  Bo 
memorable  was  tiie  put  which  they 
acted  in  the  subversion  of  the  Western 
empire,  that  the  name  of  Goths  is  trt" 
quently,  but  improperly,  used  as  a 
general  appeUation  of  rude  and  warlike 
barbarism,"  i.  p.  186.  As  one  of  the 
illustrations  that  the  **  sword"  would  he 
used  by  **  Death"  in  this  period,  we  may 
refer  to  the  siege  and  capture  of  Philip- 
polls.  ''A  hundred  thousand  persons 
are  reported  to  have  been  massacred  In 
the  sack  of  that  great  city."  Dee,  and 
Fall,  i.  X40.  »  The  whole  period,"  says 
Mr.  Gibbon,  speaking  of  the  reigns  of 
Yalerian  and  GaUienus,  f  was  one  unin- 
terrupted series  of  confusion  and  cala- 
mity^  The  Roman  empire  was,  at  the 
sai^e  time,  and  on  every  side,  attacked 
4i>y  the  bHnd  fhry  of  foreign  invaden, 
sod  the  wfid  ambition  of  domestie 
usurpers,"  i.  144.  "  Such  >rere  the  bar- 
barians," says  Mr.  Gibbon,  in  the  close 
of  his  description  of  Uie  Goths  at  this 
period,  end  of  the  tyrants  that  reigned, 
''  and  sueh  the  tyrants,  who,  under  the 
reigns  of  Valeriav  and  GaUienus,  dis- 
membered the  provinces)  and  reduced 
the  empire  to  the  lowest  pitch  of  dis- 
grace and  ruin,  from  whence  it  seemed 
impossible  that  it  should  ever  emerge," 
I.  156. 

(6)  Famine :  "  Shall  kiU  with  hunger.*^ 
This  would  naturally  be  the  connBqnenoa 
of  long-continued  wars,  and  of.  snoli 
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inTanani  u  those  of  the  Oothe.  |Ir. 
Gibbon  sayi  of  this  period,  **  Oor  habits 
of  thinking  so  fondly  connect  the  order 
of  the  universe  with  the  fate  of  man, 
^at  this  gloomy  period  of  history  has 
been  decorated  wiUi  inundations,  earth- 
q^uakes,  uncommon  meteors,  preterna- 
tural darkness,  and  a  crowd  of  prodigies^ 
fictitious  or  exaggerated.  But  a  long 
and  general  famine  was  a  calami^  of  a 
more  seriouB  kind.  It  was  the  ineyit. 
able  consequence  id  rapine  and  oppres- 
sion, which  extirpated  we  produce  of  the 
present,  and  the  hope  of  future  harrests," 
1.  p.  150.  Prodigies,  and  preternatural 
darkness,  and  earthquakes,  were  not 
seen  in  the  vision. of  the, opening  of  the 
keal — but  war  t^nd  famine  were ;  and  the 
£sct8  stated  by  Mr.  Gibbon  are  such  as 
would  be  now  appropriately  symbolized 
by  Peath  on  the  pale  horse. 

(c)  Pestilence: — "And  shall  kill  with 
death."  Of  the  pestilence  which  raged 
in  this  period,  Mr.  Gibbon  makes  the 
following  remarkable  statement^  in  im- 
mediate connexion^with  what  he  says 
of  the  famine :  "  £*amine  is  almost 
always  followed  by  epidemical  diseases, 
the  effect  of  scanty  and  unwholesome 
food.  Other  causes  must,  however, 
have  contributed  to  the  furious  plague, 
which,  from  the  year  two  hundred  and 
fifty  to  the  year  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
five,  raged  tDtthout  interruption  in  every 
province,  every  dty,  and  almaet  every 
family  in  the  Moman  empire*  During 
some  time,  five  thousand  persons  died 
daily  at  Bome;  and  many  towns  that 
had  escaped  the  hands  of  we  barbarians 
were  entirely  depopulated,"  L  159. 

(<;)Wild  beaats:  — ''And  shaU  kill 
with  the  beasts  of  the  eafth."  As  already 
remarked,  these  are  formidable  enemies 
in  the  early  stages  of  society,  and  when 
a  country  becomes  from  any  cause  depo- 
pulated. They  are  not  mentioned  by 
Mr,  Gibbon  as  contributing  to  the  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  empire,  or  as  con- 
nected with  the  calamities  that  came 
upon  the  world  at  that  period.  But  no 
one  can  doubt  that  in  such  circum- 
stances they  would  be  likely  to  abound, 
especially  if  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Gibbon 
be'  correct  (i.  159),  when,  speaking  of 
these  times,  and  making  an  estimate  of 
the  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Alexandria  that  had  perished — which  he 
says  was  nibre  than  oue-half — ^he  adds, 
**  Oould  one  venture  to  extend  the  ana-^ 


logy  4o  the^.otber  pfovinoesi  we  might 
suspect  that  toar,  pettilenee,  Budjamine, 
had  consumed^    in    a  few    years,    the 
moiety  of  the  human  species."     Tet» 
though  n,ot  adverted  to  by  Mr..  Gibbon, 
there  ie  a  record  pertaining  to  this  ver^ 
period,  which  shows  that  this  was  one 
of  the  calamities  with  which  the  world 
•wgB  then  afflicted.    It  occurs  in  Amo* 
bius.  Adv.  Gf  ntes,  lib.  L  p.  5.    Within  a 
few  years  after  the  det£ki  of  Gallienus 
(about  A.  D.  300),. he  speaks  of  wihl 
beasts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that 
they,  were  regarded  as  a  smtc  calamity- 
The  public  peril  and  suffering  on  this 
account  were  so  great  that»  in  common 
with  other  evils,  this  was  charged  on 
Christiana  as  one  of  the  judgmenta  of 
heaven  which  they  brought  upon  the 
world.    In  defending  Christians  against 
the  general  charge  that  these  Judgments 
were  sent  from  heaven  on.  their  account^ 
he  adverts  to  the  prevalence  of  irild 
beasts,  and  shows  that  they  could  not 
have  been  sent  as  a  judgment  on  account 
of  the  existence  of  Christianity,  by  the 
fifcct  th^  they  had  prevailed  also  in  the 
times  of  heathenism,  long  before  Chris- 
tianity  was  introduced  into  the  empire. 
"  Quando  cumferis  beUa,  et  proelia  cum 
leonibus  gesta  sunt?    -Non  ante  nos? 
Quando  pemicies  popuUs  venenatis  ab 
anguibus  data  est?    Kon  ante  nos?'* 
"When   were  ..wars,  waged  with   wild 
beasts,  and  contests  with  lions?    Was 
it  jiot  before  .our  times?    When  did  a 
plague  come    upon  men  poisoned  by 
serpents  ?.  ■  Was  it  not  before  our  times  V* 
In  regard  to  the  extent  of  Uie  destnic- 
tion  which  these  causes  would  bring 
upon  the  world,  there  is  a  remarkable 
confirmation  in  Gibbon.    To  say,^as  is 
said,  in  the  Recount  of  the  seal,  that  "  a 
fourth  part  of  the  earth"  would  be  aub- 
jeoted  to  the  re[gn  of  death  by   the 
sword,  by  famine,  by  pestilence,  and  by 
wild  beasts,  may  seem  to  many  to  be  aa 
improbable  statement^ a  statement  for 
the  fulfilment  of  which  we  should  look 
in  vain  to  any  historical  records^  .  Yet 
Mr.   Gibbon^   without  expressly    men- 
tioning th^  plague  of  wild  beasts,  but 
refernng  to  the  three  others -r:"  war, 
pestilence,  and  famine"  —  goes  into  a 
calculation,  in  a  passage  already   re- 
ferred, to,  by  which  he  siiows'that  it  ia 
probable  that  from  tliese  causes  half  the 
ikuman  race  was  desUroyed.^  The  follow- 
ing is  his  estimate:    "We  have  the 
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9  And  irhen  he  had  opened  the 
iifUi  seal,  I  saw  under  tbe  altar' 

"1^^.^— ^^.^-^— — ^^■-^— ^— — ■»^— i""^-^^^— ^-•— i— ^— " 

knowledge  of  a  very  onrioiis  oircum- 
atancoy  of  some  use  perhaps  in  the 
melaacholy  calonlation  of  human  calami- 
ties. An  exaet  register  was  kept  at 
Alexandria  of  all  the  oitixens  entitled  to 
receive  ihe  distribution  of  com.  It  was 
found  that  the  anf»ient  number  of  those 
comprised  between  the  ages  of  forty  and 
seyenty,  had  been  equal  to  the  whole 
sum  of  the  -claimants,  from  fourteen  to 
fourscore  years  of  age,  iM'ho  remained 
•lire  after  the  death  of  Gallienus.  Ap- 
plying  this  anthentio  &ct  to  the- most 
oorrect  tables  of  mortality,  it  evidently 
pit^Tos  that  above  half  of  the  people  of 
iiexandria  bad  perished ;  and  could  we 
venture  to  extend  the  analogy  to  other 
proviucesy  we  ntight  8U$peet  that  war, 
peatUemcet  andfamme,  had  cofuumed  i« 
a  Jem  years  the  moiety  of  the  %«m<M» 
ipmea,  i.  169.  The  historian  says  that 
it  might  be  ^'suepeeted"  from  these  data 
that  one<-ha]f  of  the  human  race  had 
been  cat  off  m  a.  few  years,  from  these 
eanses;  In  the  Apocalyptic  vision  it  is 
said  that  power  was  given  over  one- 
"faurtk"  of  the  earth.  •  We  may  remark 
(a)  that  the  description  in  tilie  symbol 
is  as  likely  to  be  oorrect  as  the  "  sus^ 
pidon"  of  the  historian ;  and  (6)  that  his 
stateroeat  that  in  this  period  "  a  moiety 
of  the  race,"  or  one*half  of  the  race, 
perished,  takes  away  all  improbability 
from  tiie  prediction,  and  gives  a  most 

Smphio  confirmation  of  the  symbol  of 
eatk  an.  the  pale  horse.  If  such  a  deso* 
lation  in  fiMt  occurred,  there  is  no  im- 
pfobability  in  the  supposition  that  it 
ai|^t  have  been  prefigured  by  the 
opening  of  a  prophetic  seal.  Such  s. 
wide-spread  desolation  would  be  likely 
to  be  referred  to  in  a  series  of  symboh 
that  were  designed  to  reiM*e8ent  the 
downfiUl  of  the  Roman  power,  and  the 
great  ehangee  in  human  afiTairs  that 
would  affect  the  welfhre  of  the  ehurch. 

9.  And  tnftefi  he  had  opened  Ike  fifth 
seal.  Notes  on  ch.  v,  1,  vL  1.  f  tsaio 
under  the  altar.  The  four  living  crea- 
tures are  no  longer  heard  as  in  the 
opening  of  the  first  four  seals.  No  rea- 
son is  given  for  the  change  in  the  man- 
aer  of  the  representatioB,  and  none  can 
be  assigned,  unless  it  be,  that  having 
rspisssnted  each  one  .of  the  four  living 


the  souls  *  of!,  them  that  were 

a&8.a.  h  9.20,1. 


creatures  in  their  torn  as  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  remarkable  events  about  to 
occnv  there  seemed  to  be  no  necessity 
or  propriety  in  introducing  them  again. 
In  itself  considered,  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  they  would  be  any  less 
interested  in  the  events  about  to  be  dis- 
closed than  they  were  in  those  which 
I»«ceded.  This  seal  pertains  to  martyre 
*->as  the  former  successively  did  to  a 
time  of  prosperity  and  triumph  ;  to  dis- 
cord sad  bloodshed ;  to  oppressive  tax- 
ation; to  war,  fiunine,  and  pestilence. 
In  the  series  of  woes,  it  was  natural  and 
pi»per  that  tiiere  should  be  a  vision  of 
martyrs,  if  it  was  intended  that  the  suc^ 
oessive  seals  should  refer  to  coming  and 
important  periods  of  the  world ;  and  as* 
oordingly  we  have  here  astr^ing  repre- 
sentation of  4he  martyrs  crying  to  God 
to  interposein  their  behslf  and  to  avenge 
their  blood.  The  points  which  require 
elucidation  are  (a)  their  position'— nnder 
the  altar ;  (6)  their  invocation—- or  their 
prayer  that  they  might  be  avenged  $ 
(e)  the  clothing  of  them  with  robes ;  and 
(d)  the  command  to  wait  patienUy  a 
little  time.   - 

(a)  The  position  of  the  martyrs: — 
under  the  altar.  There  were  in  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  two  altars — the 
altar  of  burnt  sacrifices,  and  tiie  altar  of 
incense.  The  altar  here  referred  to  was 
probably  the  former.  This  stood  in  front 
of  the  temple,  and  it  was  on  this  that  the 
daily  sacrifice  was  made«  Comp.  Notes 
on  Matt  V.  28,  34,  We  are  to  remem- 
ber, however,  that  the  temple  and  the 
altar  were  both  destroyed  before  the 
time  when  this  book  was  written,  and 
this  should,  therefore,  be  regarded  merely 
as  a  vision.  John  saw  these  souls  a$  tf 
they  were  collected  under  the  altar— 
the  place  where  the  sacrifice  for  sin 
was  made  —  offering  their  suppHcations. 
Why  they  are  represented  as  being  there 
is  not  so  apparent;  but  probably  two 
suggestions  will  explain  tiiis:  (a)  The 
altar  was  the  plac6  where  sin  was  ex- 
piated, and  it  was  natural  to  represent 
tiiesc  redeemed  martyrs  as  seeking  re- 
ftige  there ;  and  (6)  it  was  usual  to  offer 
prayers  and  supplications  at  the  aUjuv 
in  connexion  with  the  sacrifice  made  for 
sin,  and  on  the  ground  of  that  sacrifioe. 
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ftr  "*  Aft  woed  of  Qod,  and  for  tke 
tesftiiiKuiy  which  they  held : 

10  AimL  they  cried  with  a  loud 
Toiea^  MyiBgt  How  *  long,  0  Lord, 
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Th«  id«e  ii^  that  they  who  were  inffer> 
Sac  peneentioa  woold  natanlly  leek  a 
imige  in  the  plaee  where  ezpiatioB  was 
sMde  for  tin,  and  where  prajer  was 
■pprepriately  offered.  The  Iaii|r«a^e 
here  u  eaok  aa  a  Hebrew  would  nata- 
tally  aee ;  the  idm  is  apprepriate  to  aay 
one  who  beUevet  in  the  atoaemeal^  and 
who  eappoeee  that  that  ia  the  appro- 
vriale  rerage  for  thoM  who  are  in  tron- 
Ma.  Bat  while  the  laagnace  here  it 
•ach  ae  aa  Hebrew  would  ase,  and  while 
the  refiiTCBee  ia  the  language  ia  to  the 
altw  ef  bamt  laeritoe,  the  loene  ehoald 
he  regarded  aa  nndoahtedly  laid  in 
heaiven — the  teiaple  where  Qod  rendea. 
The  whole  repreeenftatien  ia  that  of 
ioeing  to  the  atoneiaeBt^  and  pleading 
witii  God  in  eonaeaioB  with  the  aaori- 
iee  lor  da.  %Tke  tmO^  wf  Ooa  (iol 
were  alata..  That  had  been  put  to  death 
by  peraeentaon.  Thia  ia  one  of  the  ind- 
deatal  prooft  in  the  BiUe  that  the  aonl 
doea  not  oeaae  to  eaiat  at  death,  andalab 
that  it  doea  not  oeaae  to  be  oonadona,  or 
doea  not  deep  tOl  the  reanrrection. 
These  aoala  of  the  martyn  are  repre- 
aantedaa  atill  in  eziatenoa;  aa  remem- 
bering what  had  oeonired  on  the  earth  \ 
aa  iatereeted  in  what  waa  now  taking 
plaoe;  aa  engaged  in  pnyer;  and  aa 
manifeatiag  eameat  deairea  for  tiie  dirine 
hiteipontion  to  avenge  the  wrmBga  wfaieh 
they  bad  aofered.  %  Far  the  word  of 
€fod^  On  aooonnt  of  the  word  or  tmUi 
of  God.  See  Notes  on  ch.  L  9.  f  And 
for  tke  teotimony  mhieh  they  hdd.  On 
aceount  of  thdr  testimony  to  the  truth, 
or  being  faithfiil  witnesaea  of  the  truth 
of  Jeana  Chriat.  See  Notea  on  eh.  i  0. 
(6)  The  invoeation  of  the  martyn, 
ver.  10:^ilad  £Aey  eritd  with  a  loud 
aeiee.  That  ia,  they  plead  that  their 
blood  ndght  be  arenged.  <f  Saying, 
Haw  long,  0  Lord,  holy  and  true. 
They  did  not  doubt  that  God  toouU 
aTenge  tbem,  but  they  enquire  Jtow  long 
the  rengeence  would  be  delayed.  It 
aeemed  to  them  that  God  waa  alow  to 
interpoae,  and  to  ehepk  the  perseouting 
power.  They  appeal,  therefore,  to  him 
aa  aGod  of  hohneaaai^d  truth;  that  ia. 


hehr  and  true,  dost  tibon  not  judge 
and  aTcnce  *  our  blood  on  them 
that  dwell  on  the  earth? 

cSa.a8.41-4S.  e.U.11. 


aa  <me  who  eonld  not  look  wUh  ^jproTal 
on  ain,  and  in  whoae  dg^t  the  wronga 
inflioted  by  the  peneeuting  power  mnai 
be  infinitely  offendre;  aa  one  who 
waa  true  to  hia  promise^  and  fidthfnl  to 
hia  people.  On  the  ^roond  of  hia  own 
hatred  of  wrong,  and  of  hia  pUghted 
fiuthfiilnesa  to  hia  ohureh,  they  plead 
that  ha  woald  inteipoae.  f  -Ziwtt  fAofa 
mat  jydgo  and  avenge,  our  tdood,  Thaft 
ia,  deat  then  faihoir  to  Jadge  and 
aTonge  aa ;  or  dioat  thoa  delay  to  poniah 
those  who  have  peraaented  and  dam  na. 
They  do  not  apeak  aa  if  they  had 
any  doubt  that  it  woald  be  done;  nor 
aa  if  they  wore  aotoated  by,  a  tiarit 
ef  raaenges  bat  aa  if  it  woald  be 
proper  that  there  ahould  be  an  exprea- 
aion  of  the  diTiae  aenae  of  the  wronga 
that  had  been  dene  thein.  It  ia  not 
right  to  deaire  rengeaaee  or  revenge; 
it  ia  to  deshre  that  jnatioe  ahould  be  dene, 
and  that  the  goremment  of  €k>d  dionld 
be  vindicated.  The  word  "judged'  here 
may  either  mean  'judge  tit/  in  the 
aenae  of  'yindicate  ut,'  or  it  may  refer 
to  their  peraecutora,  meaning  '  jvdga 
tikaa.'  The  more  probable  aenae  $a  the 
latter  :-^'  How  long  dost  thou  forbear  to 
ezeente  judgment  op  our  account  on 
thoae  that  dwell  on  the  earth  7*  The 
word  avenge — ifx^iicM— meana  to  do  jna- 
tioe ;  to  exeeute  puniahment.  f  On  them 
that  dwell  on  tke  earth.  Thoae  who  are 
atill  on  the  earth.  Thia  ahowa  that  the 
scene  here  ia  laid  ip  heaven,  and  that 
the  aonls  of  the  martyrs  are  r^reaented 
aa  there.  Wo  are  not  to  anppoae  that 
thia  literally  occurred,  and  that  John 
actually  aaw  the  souls  of  the  martyn 
beneath  the  altar»*-for  the  whole  repra- 
aeatation  ia  symbolical ;  nor  are  we  to 
suppose  that  the  iajored  aad  the  wronged 
in  heaven  aetaally  pray  for  vengeance  o^ 
thoae  who  wronged  them,  or  tiiat  the 
redeemed  in  heaven  will  oontinae  to  pray 
with  reference  to  thinga  on  the  earth ; 
but  it  may  be  ^urly  inferred  from'  thia 
that  there  will  be  ae  real  a  remembranoa 
of  the  wrongs  of  the  peraeouted,  tha 
injured,  and  the  oppreaaed,.  ae  t^  audi 
prayer  w^e  ofbred  were;  aad  that  tha 
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II  And  white  *  robes  were  given 
onto  ererj  one  of  them ;  and  it  was 
said  unto  them,  that  they  should 
rest* jet  for  a  Uttle  season,  un- 

«  a  7. 0,  U.  »  fluli.  la. 
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oppr«Mor  has  as  omeh  to  dread  firom  the 
diTme  Tengeanee  a§  {f  those  whom  he 
has  ii^iured  should  cry  in  heayen  to  the 
God  who  hears  pnyer,  and  who  takes 
irengeanoe.  The .  wrongs  dono  to  the 
ehildren  of  God;  to  the  orphan,  the 
wnkkw,  the  downHbrodden;  to  the  bUto 
and  the  outcast^  will  he,  as  certain^ 
remembered  in  hearen  as  if  they  who 
on  wEOBgod  should  plead  for  Tongeance 
there,  £6r  erery  aet  of  ii^astioe  and  op- 
pression  goes  to  heaTen  and  pleads  for 
Tongeanoe.  Brsry  perseentor  shoidd 
dread  the  deaAh  of  the  perseented  at  ^ 
he  weAt  to  hearen  to  plMd  against  him ; 
erery  erael  master  sfacndd  dread  the  death 
ef  faii  slaTS  that  is  emshed  by  wrongs ; 
svsry  sedveer  should  dread  the  death  and 
the  eries  of  his  Tietim ;  erery  one  who 
does  wrong  in  any  way  should  remember 
that  the  ^tferings  of  the  injured  Ory  to 
hesaren  with  a  martyr's  pleadings,  say- 
ing "  How  long,  0  Lord,  holy  and  true, 
dost  iikoa  not  judge  and  arenge  our 
Uood?" 

(e)-  The  robes  that  were  giren  to  the 
martyrs : — And  white  robe$  voere  gwem 
M»l0  every  one  o^  them*    Emblems  of 

ritj  or  mnoeenoe.  See  Notes  on  oh. 
6.  Here  the  robes  would  be  an  em- 
blem of  their  innoeenee  as  martyrs ;  of 
the  divine  approral  of  their  testimony 
and  lives ;  and  a  pledge  of  thdr  future 
blessedness. 

(d)  The  eommand  to  wuitz-^And  ii 
SDos  etnd  unto  them^  fAef  they  should  reet 
yet  for  a  little  iteaeon.  lliat  is,  that 
they  most  w^  for  a  little  season  before 
they  eonld  be  avenged  as  they  desired, 
ver.  10.  Thsy  had  pleaded  that  their 
same  might  be  at  onoe  vindicated^  and 
had  asked  how  long  it  would  be  before 
it  ^oald  be  done.  The  reply  is,  that  the 
desired  vindieation  would  not  at  once 
oeeor,  but  that  they  must  wsit  until 
other  events  were  aocomplished.  No- 
thing •definite  is  determined  by  the 
Ikhraee  "u  little  season,"  or  a  short 
lime.  It  is  simply  an  intimation  that 
this  would  not  immedialely  oocor,  'or  was 
not  aoon  to  take  place.  Whether  it 
ttimn  to  tm  existing  p^rseeutiott,  and  to 


tit^tbeir  feUow-eenrants  also  and 
their  birothren,  that  should  he 
killed  as  they  were,  should  ha 
fulfilled. 

e  He.  11.  do. 


the  fket  that  they  were  to  wait  for  the 
divine  interposition  until  that  was  over, 
and  tikose  wiio  were  then  suffering  perse- 
cution should  be  put  to  death  and  join 
them  ,*  or  whether  to  a  series  of  perse- 
cutions stretching  along  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  in  such  a  sense  that  the 
promised  vengeance  would  take  place 
only  when  all  those  perseeutions  were 
paned,  and  the  number  <^  the  martyrs 
completed,  cannot  be  determined  fiom 
the  mesuing  of  their  words.  -  Either  of 
these  suppositions  would  aeeord  well 
with  what  the  language  naturally  ex- 
presses,   f  TTnlil  Aeir  fdleW'Servanie 
alto.     Those  who  were  then  suffeiinf 
persecution,  or  those  who  should  after- 
wards suiTer  persecution,  grouping  all 
together,    f  And  their  hreihreu.    Thehr 
bretiiren  as  Ohnetians,  and  thehr  breth- 
ren in  trial :  those  then  living,  or  those 
who  would  live  sfterwards   and  pass 
through   simOar  scenes,    f  Should  he 
fulfued.  That  is,  till  these  persecutions 
were  passed  through,  and  the  number 
of  the  martyrs  was  complete.    The  state 
of  things  represented  here  would  seem 
to  be,  that  there  was  then  a  perseention 
raging  on  the  earth.    Hsny  had  been 
put  to  death,  and  their  souls  had  fled  to 
heaven,  where  they  plead  that  their 
cause  might  be  vindicated,   and  that 
their  oppressors  and  persecutors  might 
be  punished.    To  this  the  answer  was^ 
thst  they  were  now  safe  and  happy— 
that  God  approved  their  course,  and  that 
in  token  of  ^is  approbation,  they  should 
be  clothed  in  white  raiment;  but  thstt 
the  invoked  vindication  could  not  al 
once   occur.    There  were  others  w4ie 
would  yet  be  called  to  suffer  as  they  had 
done,  and  they  must  wait  -until  all  that 
number  was  oompl€rt;ed.     TheUt  it  is  im- 
plied, God  would  interpose,  and  vindi- 
cate his  name.    The  scene,  therefore.  Is 
laid  in  a  time  of  persecution,  when 
many  had  already  died,  end  when  there 
were  many  more  that  were  exposed  to 
deatii  I  and  a  sufficient  foUBment  of  the 
passage,  so  for  as  -the  worde  are  con- 
I  eemed,  would  be  found  in  any  pene* 
I  eution,  where  many  might  he  represented 
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M  bating  alreftdy  gone  t6  faeftreiiy  and 
wkere  thdre  was  ft  certainty  that  m&ny 
more  would  follow.  We  naturally,  how- 
ever) look  for  the  fulfilment  of  it  in  some 
period  succeeding  those  designated  hy 
the  preceding  symbols.  <  There  would  be 
BO  difficulty,  in  the  early  history  of  the 
ohnroh,  in  finding  events  that  would 
c<HTespond  with  all  that  is-  represented 
by  the  symbol ;  but  it  is  natural  to  look 
for  it  in  a  period  succeeding  that  repre- 
septed,  under  the  fourth  s^,  by  death 
on  the  pale  horse.  If  the  previous  seals 
have  been  correctly  interpreted,  we  shall 
not  be  much  in  danger  of  erring  in  sup- 
posing that  this  refers  to  tbe  persecution 
under  Diocletian,  and  perhaps  we  jnay 
Qnd.  in  one  who  never,  intended  to  write 
a  word  that  could  be  construed  as  fur- 
nishing, ft  proof  of  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecies  of  the  New  TestaQient,  what 
should  be  regarded  fts  ft  complete  veri- 
fication of  aU  that  is  represented  here. 
The  following  particulars  mi^  ^ti|y 
this  ftpplication : — 

•  (a)  The  piace  of  that  persecutibn  in 
history,  or  the  time  when  it  occurred. 
As  already  remarked,  if  the  previous 
seals  have  been  rightly  explained,  and 
the  fourth  seal  denotes  the  wars,  the 
femine,  and  the  pestilenoe,  qnder  the  m- 
vasion  of  the  Goths,  and  in  the  time  of 
Valerian  and  (HlUenus,  then  the  last 
great  persecution  of  the  church  imder 
Diocletian  would  well  accord  with  the 
period  in  history  referred  to.  Valerian 
died  in  A.  D.  260,  being  flayed  ftlive 
byrSapor>  king  of  Persia;  Oallienus 
died  in  A.  D.  268,  being  kiUed  ftt  MUan. 
Diocletian  ascended  the  throne  A.  D. 
284,  and  resij^ed  the  purple  A.  D.  304. 
It  was. during  tj^is  period,  and  chiefly  at 
the  instigation  of  Galerius,  that  the  tenth 
persecation  of  the  Christians  ocourred^- 
the  last  under  the  Roman  power ;  foi*  in 
A.  D.  306,  Constantino  ascended  the 
throne,  and  ultimately  became  the  pro- 
tector of  tha  church. 

(b)  7^e.  magnitude  of  ihia^etB^exitxon 
under  Diocletian  is  as  consonant  to  the 
repr^entation  here  as  its  place  in  his- 
tory. So.  important  was  it^  that»  in.  a 
general  chapter  on  the  perseoutions  of 
the  Christians,  Mr.  Gibbon  has  seen  fit, 
in  his  remarks  on  the  nature,  causes,  ex- 
tent, and  character  of  the  perseontions, 
to  give  a  prominence  to  thi»  which  he 
haa  not  assigned  to  any  others,  and  to 
attach  an  importance. to  it  whieblie  has 


not  to  any  other*    See  vol  1  p|^.  ZVt" 
322.    The  design  of  Hug  {fersecution,  as 
Mr.  Gibbon  expresses  it  (i.  318),  was 
"  to  set  bounds  to  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity;"  or,  as  he  dlsewbere  expresses  it 
(on  the  same  p^e),  '^the  destroctiion  of 
Christiaiiity."  Aocletiftn,  himself  natu- 
rally ftverse  from  'perseontion,  was  ex^ 
cited  to  this  by  Galerins,  who  urged 
upon  the  emperor  every  argnmoit^by 
which  he  could  persuade  him  to  engage 
in  it.    Mr*  Gibbon  says  in  regard  to 
this,  ''  Galerins  at  length  extorted  from 
him  [Diocletian]  the  permission  of  sum- 
moning  a  dounbil,  composed  of  a  &w 
persons,  tiie  most  distinghifthed  in  the 
civil  and  military  department  of  the 
state.     It  may  be  presumed  that  they 
insisted   on  every  topie  which  might' 
interest  tbe  pride,  the  piety,  the  fears  of 
their  sovereign  in  the  de$tmeiion  of 
Chrigiiantty,"  L  318.     the  purpose,  evi- 
denlly,  in  we  persecution,  was,  to  make 
a  last  and  desperate  effort  iihrongh^  the 
whole  Boman  empire  for  the  de^mo- 
tion  of  the  Christiaa  religion— for  Mr. 
Gibbon  (i.  320)  says,  that  «the  ediot 
against  Christiains  was  des^^ned  for  a 
general  law  of  (ke  fbhaie  empire." '  Otiser 
efforts  had  »iled.     The  religion   still 
spread,  notwithstanding  the  rage  and 
fury  of  nine  previous  persecutions.     It 
was  ifesolved  to  make  one  more  effort. 
This,  was  designed  by  the  perseeutors  to 
be  the  last,  in  the  hope  that  then  the 
Christian  name  would  cease  to  be :  in 
the  Providence  of  GK>d  it  woe  the  last — 
for  then  even  these   opposing  powers 
became  convinced  that  the  religion  conld 
not  be  destroyed  in  thi»  manner-HUid  aa 
this  persecution  Was  to  establish   this 
fact,  it  was  an  event  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitude to  be  eymbolised  by  the  opening 
of  one  of  the  seals. 

{c)  The  ieteriiy  .  of  ^his  perseontion 
accorded  wit^  the  description  here,  and 
was  such  as  to  deserve  a  place  in  the 
series  of  important  events  which  were  to 
occur  in  the  world.  We  have  seetf  above, 
from  the  statement  of  Mr.  (j^ibbon,  that 
it  was  designed  for  the  «  whole  empire," 
and  it  in  fact  raged  with  fury  through- 
out the  empire.  After  detailing  sotne  of 
the' events  of  local  perseoutions  under 
Diocletian,  Mr.  Gibbon  says,  "The  re- 
setitment,  or  the  fears  of  DiocletiaDy 
at  length  transported  him  beyond  the 
bounds  of  moderation,  which  he  had 
hitherto- ^preserved,  and  he  declared,  in 
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a  leries  of  edieta,  Ma  intention^  aboUfh- 
ing  the  Christian  name.    By  the  tint  of 
these  edicts,  the  goremon  of  the.  pro- 
rinces   were  directed  to  apprehend  all 
perspns  of  the  ecclesiastical  order ;  «id 
the  prisons,  destiniid  for  the  vilest  crim- 
inale,  were  soon  filled  with  a  mnltitiide 
of  biffhopsy    presbyters,    deacons,    and 
exorctste*   By  a  second  edict,  the  magis- 
trates were  commanded  to  employ  every 
method  of  severity  which  might  reclaim 
tbem  from  tbeir'odions  snperstition,  and 
oblige  them  to  return  to  the  established 
worship   of   the  gods.     This    rigorous 
order  was  extended,  by  a  subsequent 
edict,  to  the  whole  body  of  Christians,. 
who  were  exposed    to   a  violent  and 
general  persecution.     Instead  of  those 
solitary  restraints,  which  had  required 
the  direct  and  solemn  testimooiy  of  an 
aeemser,  it  became  the  duty  as  well  as 
the  interest  of  the  imperial  officers,  to 
diaeover,  to   pursue^  and    to  torment, 
the  moet  obnoxious  lunong  the  faitbfbl. 
Heavy  penalUes -were  denounced  against 
all  who  should  presume  to  save  a  pro- 
scribed sectary  from  tiie  just  indigni^on 
of  the  gods,  and  of  the  emperoi^s,"'i.  322. 
The  firet  decree  against  the  Christians, 
at  the  instigation  oi-  Galeriu8>  will  show 
the  general  nature  of  this  fiery  trial  of 
the  ehnrch.     That  decree  was  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect:  ''All  assembling  of  the 
Christians  for  the  purposes  of  religious 
worship  was  forbidden ,'   the  Christian 
churches  were  to  be  demolished  to  their 
foandations ;  all  manuscripts  of  the  Bible 
should  be  burned }  those  who  held  places 
of  honor  or  rank;  must  either  renounce 
their  laiih  or  be  degraded;  in  judicial 
procce^ngs  the  torture  might  be  used 
against  all  Christians,  of  whatever  rank ; 
thoce  belonging  to  the  lower  .walks  of 
private  lifCr  were  to  be  divested  of  their 
rights  as  citizens  and  as  freemen ;  Chris- 
tian  slaves  were  to   be   incapable  of 
receiving   their   freedom,    so   long  as 
they  renoained  Christians."     Ncander, 
Hist,  of  ^e  Church,.  Torrey's  Traits. 
i.  148.     This  persecution  was  the  last 
against  the  Christians  by  the  Roman 
•mperors)  the  last  that  was  waged  by 
that  mighty  Pagan  power.    Diocletian 
•ooo  resigned  the  purple,  and  after  the 
peraeeation  had  ootatinned  to  risge,  with 
aaore  or  less  severity,  under  his  suc- 
eessorsy  for  ten  years,  the  peace  of  the 
chnreh  was  establisbtod.     ''  Diocletai," 
rs  Jf9.  Gibbon  <1:  323),    «<had   no 


sooner  published  his  edicts  agdnst  the 
Christians,  than,  as  if  he    bad    been 
committing  to  other  hands  his  work  •€ 
persecution,  he  divested  himself  of  the 
imperial    purple.      The  character  and 
situation  of  bis  colleagues  and  successors 
sometimes  urged  them  to  enforce,  and 
sometimes  to  suspend,  the  execution  of 
these  rigorons  laws ;  nor  can  we  acquire 
a  just  and  distinct  idea  of  this  impor- 
tant period  of  ecclesiastical  history,  un- 
less we  separately  consider  the  state  of 
Christianity  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
empire,  durine  the  space  of  ten  years 
which  elapsed  between  the  first  edicts  of 
Piodetian  and  the  final  peace  of  the 
d^urch.**    For  this  aetail,  consult  Gib- 
bon, i.  3^2-329,  and  the  authorities  there 
referred  to  j  and  'Neander,  Hist  of  the 
Church,    i.   147-156.      Respecting   the 
details  of  the  persecution,  Mr.  Gibbon 
remarks  (i.  326),  "  It  would  have  been 
an    easy    task,    froin    the    history    of 
Eusebius,  from  the  declaration  of  Lac- 
tantius,  and   from    the    most   ancieht 
acts,  to  collect  a  long  series  of  horrid 
and  disgustful  pictures,  and  to  fill  many 
pages  with  racks  and  scourges,  with 
iron-hooks>  and  red-hot  beds,  and  with 
the  variety  of  tortures  which  fire  and 
steel,  savage  -  beasts,  and  more  savage 
executioners,  could  inflict  on  the  human 
body."    It  is  true  that  Mr.  Gibbon  pro- 
fesses to  doubt  the  truth  of  these  re- 
cords, and  attempts  to  show  that  the 
account  of  the  number  of  the  martyrs 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated;   yet  no 
one,  in  readitg  his  own  account  of  this 
persecution,  can  doubt  that  it  was  the 
result  of  a  determined  effort  te  blot 
out  the   Christia^n  religion,    and    that 
the  whole  of  the  imperial  power  was 
exerted  to    accomplish   this  end.,     At 
lengths  tbe  last  of  the  imperial  persecu- 
tions ceased,  and  the  great  truth  wa« 
demonstrated    that    Christianity  could 
not  be  extinguished  by  power,  and  that 
*'the  gates   of  hell  eould  not  prevail 
against  it"    "In  the  year  311,     says 
Neander,  i.  156,  "the  remarkable  edict 
appeared  which  put  an  end  to  the  last 
sanguinary    conflict    of   the    Christian 
church  and  the  Roman  empire/'    This 
decree  was  issued  by  the.  ailthor  and 
instigator  of  the  persecution,  Galerins, 
who,  "  softened  by  a  severe  and  painful 
disease,    the  consequences   of  his  ex- 
eesses,  had  been  led  tp  think  that  the 
Gdd  of  thef  Christians  might,  ikfter  igdl,  be^ 
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12  And  I  beheld  when  be  had 
epeiied  the  sixth  seal,  and,  lo, 
Oeie  was  a  great  earthquake;* 

c  c,  10. 18. 

»  powerful  being,  whose  anger  panigfaed 
him,  and  whose  &TOr  he  must  endeavor 
to  conciliate."  This  man  suspended  the 
perseontaon,  and  gave  the  Christians 
permission  "once  more  to  hold  their 
assembliesr  provided  they  did  nothing 
contrary  to  the  good  or^er  of  the  Eomaa 
state." — "Ita  nt  ne  quid  contra  disopU- 
aam  agant"    Keander,  ibid, 

12.  And  I  behdi  whtn  he  had  opetud 
the  lirfA  Meal.  See  Kotes  on  oh.  v.  1, 
vi.  1.  f  And,  lot  there  wa$  a  great 
earthquaSte,  Before  endeavoring  U>  aa- 
certain  to  what  the  sixth  seal  was 
designed  to  refer,  it  ia  proper,  as  in  the 
prevtoos  eases,  to  famish  a  partiooUur 
asplaaation  of  the  meaning  of  the  sym- 
bols. All  the  symbols  represented  m 
the  opening  of  this  seal,  denote  eonster- 
nation,  commotion,  changes;  bnt  still 
they  are  all  significant  and  we  are  to 
anppose  that  something  would  oocor 
corresponding  with  each  one  of  tibem. 
It  cannot  be  sopposed  that  the  things 
here  described  w«re  represented  on  the 
part  of  the  roll  or  volnme  that  was 
now  unfolded  in  any  other  way  than 
that  they  were  piotores,  or  that  the 
whole  was  a  species  of  paaoramie  repre- 
Mntadon  made  to  pass  before  the  eyes. 
^hns  understood,  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  represent  e^h  one  of  these 
things  in  a  painting: — as  the  heaving 
ground — ^the  agitated  forests — ^the  trem-. 
oUag  hills — the  fitlling  cities  and. houses 
—the  sun  blackened  and  the  moon  turned 
to  blood. 

(a)  The  earthquake,  ver.  12 :— TAere 
v6ae  a  great  earthquake.  The  word  here 
used  denotes  a  shaking  or  agitation  of 
the  earth.  The  effect,  when  violent,  is 
to  produce  important  changes— opening 
chasms  in  the  earth;  throwing  down 
housee  and  temples ;.  sinking  hUls,  and 
elevating  plains;  causing  ponds  and 
lak^s  to  dry  up,  or  forming  tiiem  where 
none  existed ;  elevating  the  ocean  from 
its  bed,  rending^  rocks,  Ac  As  a&  that 
occurs  in  the  opening  of  the  other  seals 
Is  symbolical,  it  is  to  be  presumed  tiiai 
this  is  also,  and  that  for  the  mlfilment 
of  thjs  we  are  not  to  look  for  a  litsaral 
•arthquakfl^  hot  for  sudi  agitations  and 


and  the  sun  ^beeane  black  ae  nxk- 
oloth  of  haiz«  and  the  moon  became 
as  blood ; 

>  Joel  2. 10, 31.  8.U. 

changes  in  the  world  as  would  be  pro- 
perly symbolised  by  this.    The  earth- 
quake as  a  symb<d  would  merely  denote 
great  agitations  or  overtwrningt  on  the 
earth.   The  particular  character  of  those 
ehanges  must  be  determined  by  other 
circumstances  in  the  symbol  that  would 
limit  and  explain  it.    There  are,  it  b 
said,  but  three  literal  earthquakes  re> 
ferred  to  in  the  Scripture :  that  mention^ 
in  1  Kings  jix.  11 ;  that  in  Uisiah's  time, 
Amos  i.  1 ;  Zach.  xiv. 5;  and  that  which 
took  place  at  the  Saviour's  death.    AU 
the  rest  are  emblematic  or  symbolical— 
referring   mostly  to  civil  commotions 
and  changes.    Then  in  Haggai  iL  €,  7 : 
**  Tet  oncQ,  it  is  a  litUe  time,  and  X  wiU 
shake  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  the 
se%  and  the  dry  land)  and  I  will  shake 
all  nations,  and  the  desire  of  all  nations 
shall  come;  and  I  will  fill  this  honso 
with  glory,  saith  the  Iiord  of  hoeta." 
Th^t  is,  there  wou^d  be  great  agitation^ 
in  the  world  before  he  came.    See  Notes 
on   Heb.  xii.  26-28.     So   also   great 
changes  and  oommotious  are  referred 
to  in  Isa.  xxiv.  19,  20:  «The  earth  is 
utterly  broken  down,  the  earth  is  olean 
dissolved,  the  earth  is  moved  exceed-. 
ingly.    The  earth  shall  reel  to  and  fro 
like  a  drunkard,  and  shiU  be  removed 
like  a  cottage."    An  earlhptaie,  if  there 
were  no  other  circumstances  liasiting 
and  explaining  .the  symbol,  would  mere> 
ly  denote  great  agitation  and  commotion 
—as  /states  and  empires  were  tamhling 
to  rain.    As  this  is  here  a  mere  tyatfroly 
it  is  not  neoessary  to  look  for  >  literal 
fulfilment^  or  to  e3q>eet  to  find  in  history 
actual  earthquakes  to  which  thia  had 
reference,  any  more  than  when  it  is 
said  that  "the  heavens  departed  as  a 
scroll,"  we  are  to  expect  that  they  will 
be  literslly  rolled  up;  but  if,  in  the 
coarse  of  history,  earthquakes  preceded 
remarkable   political   oonvQlsions    and 
rsTolntlons,  it  would  be  proper  to  xepr«> 
sent  such  events  la  this  way. 

(h)  The  darkcoung  of  the  sun  t-^And 
the.Mtm  heeame  Uadt  me  eadkdeih  qf  hair, 
Saokeloth  was  a  coarse  black  elotb, 
commonly,  though  not  always^  made  of 
hair.  Itwas  used  for  JaeM*  for  ittainers. 
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13  And  the  stan  *of  hetTeii  fdl 
onto  the  earth,  even  as  a  f^-tree 
Msteth  her  ontimel^  *fig8»  trhe& 
the  is  shaken  of  a  mighty  wind : 


a  &  8. 10. 


&  Or,  green. 


•ndfor  monnting.gannents ;  wd  as  thus 
woni  it  W80  not  an  hnprop^r  emblem  of 
ndness  and  distress.  T)ie  idea  here  is, 
that  the  mm  put  on  a  dark,  dingy,  dole* 
ftd  sppearanee,  mt  ffU  were  in  mourning. 
The  general  ima^,  then,  in  this  emblem, 
is  that  of  oalamity — as  {^the  yery  sun 
Aoold  pat  on  the  robes  of  monming. 
We  are  by  no  means  to  suppose  that 
fliis  watf  literaUy  to  ooonr,  l>nt  that 
seme  great  ealamity  would  happen  of 
whieh  this  would  be  an  appropriate  em> 
Uem*  See  Notes  on  Isa.  ziiL  .10  ,*  MaU. 
sziT.  29.  Comp.  Isa.  zxir.  23,  xzziy. 
^  L  S,  U.  10,  20;  Esek.  zzzii.  7,  &; 
Joel  it  IP,  iiL  15,  19;  Amos  viii.  9. 
Whal  ia  the  particular  nature  of  the 
ealamity,  is  to  be  learned  from  other 
parts  of  the  symbol. 

(e)  The  daaooloration  of  the  moon . — 
Amd  ike  wtoon  became  ae  blood.  Red 
like  blood  ~»  either  from  the  smoke  and 
vapor  that  usually  precedes  an  earth- 
^uke,  or  as  a  mere  emblem.  1%is  also 
would  betoken  calamity,  and  perhape 
the  symbol  stay  be  so  far  limited  and 
aodiiled  by  this  as  to  denote  tear,  for 
that  weald  be  most  naturally  suggested 
by  the  oolor — red,  Comp.  Notes  on  ver. 
4  of  this  chapter.  But  anjf  great  oala- 
mity woold  be  appropriately  represented 
by  tfais-**«s  the  change  of  the  mo<m  to 
sneh  a  color  would  be  a  natural  emblem 
sf  distress. 

(J)  The  fiUling  of  the  stars  (yer.  13)  ^ 
•^And  ike  start  of  heaven  feu  uHto  Oie 
earUL  This  language  is  deriyed  from 
the  poetie  idea  that  tiie  sky  seems  to  be 
a  solid  eoncaye  in  which  the  stars  are 
eel,  and  tbat»  when  any  oonyulsion  takes 
pisuee,  that  coneaye  will  be  shaken,  and 
the  stars  will  be  loosened  and  flail  from 
th«r  plaees.  See  this  language  explain- 
ed in  the  Kotes  on  Isa.  zzxiy.  i.  Some- 
tfaaes  the  expanse  above  us  is  spoken 
ef  M  a  eurtain  that  is  spread  out  apd 
thai  naj  be  rolled  up ;  sometimes  as  a 
solid  erystalline  ezpanse  in  which  the 
tkn  an  Used.  According  to  either 
liiMiiaMtsCloii  the  stars  are  described  as 
iJlia^  to  the  earth.    H  the  ezpanse  is 


14  And  ake  heayen  *  departed  as 
a  scn^  when  it  is  rolled  together: 
and  every  mountain'  and  island 
were  moved  out  of  their  places : 

«  Ps.  102.  96;  Is.  84.  4. 

d  Je.  4.  23, 2i;  Ha.  8.  e,  10;  e.  18.  20. 

roUeS  upt  the  stars,  having  nothing  to 
support  them,  &I1;  if  violent  tempests 
or  ooneunrions  nheke  the  heavens,  the 
stars,  loosened  fh>m  their  fiztures,  fidl 
to  the  earth.  Stars,  in  the  Scriptures^ 
are  symbols  of  princes  and  rulers  (see 
pan.  vilL  10;  Rev.  viiL  10,  11,  iz.  1), 
imd  the  natural  meaning  of  this  sym* 
bol  is,  that  there  would  be  commo- 
tions which  would  unsettle  princes,  and 
bring  them  down  from  their  thrones-^ 
like  stars  tailing  from  the  sky.  f  £»en 
a*  a  fig-tree  eaeteth  her  untimdjf  figs* 
Marg.  green.  Or.  iX^v^eits.  This  word 
properly  denotes  winter-fig$,  sr  such  as 
grow  under  the  leaves,  siod  do  not  ripen 
at  the  proper  season,  but  hane  upon  the 
trees  during  the  winter.  JRob.lLet^  This 
fruit  seldom  matures,  and  easily  falls  oS 
in  the  spring  of  the  year.  Stutft,  in  loe, 
A  violent  wind  shaking  a  plantation  of 
fig-trees  would  of  course  cast  many  such 
figs  to  the  ^ound.  The  point  of  the 
comparison  is,  the  ease  wiUi  whl^  the 
stars  would  seem  to  be  shaken  from 
their  places,  and  hence  the  ease  with 
which,  in  these  eommotionB,  princes 
would  be  dethroned. 

(«)  The  departing  of  the  heavsns :— . 
And  fAe  heaven  departed  ae  a  eeroll^ 
ver.  14.  That  is,  as  a  book  or  volume-* 
fiipyUv  —  rolled  up.  The  heavens  are 
here  described  as  spread  out»  and  their 
passing  away  is  represented  by  the  idea 
thitt  they  might  be  rolled  up,  and  thus 
dis&ppear.  See  Notes  on  Isa.  zzziv.  4. 
This  too  is  a  symbol,  and  we  are  not  to 
suppose  that  it  will  Hterally  occur.  In- 
deed it  never  can  literally  occur,  and  we 
are  not,  therefore,  to  look  for  the  ftilfil- 
ment  of  this  in  any  physical  fact  that 
Would  correspond  with  what  is  here  siud. 
The  plain  meaning  isy  that  there  would  be 
changes  aa  if  sucn  an  event  would  hap- 
pen; that  is,  that  revolutions  would 
occur  in  the  hi|;h  places  of  the  earth, 
and  among  those  m  power,  as  if  tiie 
stars  should  fidl,  and  the  very  heavens 
were  swept  away.  This  is  the  natural 
meaning  of  the  symbol,  and  this  accords 
with  the  usage  of  the  language  eliewhere. 
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15  And  the  kings  of  flie  earUi, 
and  the  ereat  men,  and  tiie  rich 
men,  and  the  chief  captains,  and 
the  mighty  men,  and  erery  bond- 
man, and  every  freeman,  hid  them- 
selves *  in  the  dens  and  in  the 
rocks  of  the  mountains ; 

16  And  said  *  to  the  mountains 

•  11.2.10.       »Hoe.l0.8;Lo.23.80;a9.6. 

(/)  The  removal  of  mountaixis  and 
islands:  —  And  every  mountain  and 
island  v»ere  moved  out  qf  their  plaeeo, 
ver.  14.  This  would  denote  cooTulsio^s 
in  the  politi^  or  moral  world,  as  great 
as  would  oocor  in  the  physical  world  if 
the  very  mountains  were  remored,  and 
the  islands  should  change  their  places. 
We  are  not  to  suppose  that  this  would 
literally  occur,  hut  we  should  be  author- 
ized from  this  to  ezoeot  that»  in  regard 
to  those  things  which  seemed  to  he  per- 
manent and  fixed  on  an  immoyable  basis, 
like  mountains  and  islands,  there  would 
be  violent  and  important  changes.  If 
thrones  and  dynasties  long  established 
were  overthrown;  If  institutions  ^at 
seemed  to  be  fixed  and  permanent  were 
abolished;  if  a  new  order  of  things 
should  rise  in  the  political  world,  the 
nieaning  of  the  symbol,  so  far  as  the 
language  is  ooncemedy  would  be  ful- 
filled. 

^)  The  universal  obnstematiop,  vs. 
15^  16,  17  I—And  the  kings  of  the  earth, 
Ac  The  design  of  these  verses  (15-17), 
in  the  varied  language  used,  is  evidently 
to  denote  universal  consternation  and 
alarm — as  tf  the  earth  should  be  con- 
vulsed, and  the  stars  should  fall,  and 
the  heavens  should  pass  away.  This 
consternation  would  extend  to  all  class- 
es  of  men,  and  fill  the  world  with  slarm, 
as  if  the  end  of  all  things  were  com- 
ing. T  7^e  kii%gs  of  the  earth.  Rulers 
— all  wl)o  occupied  thrones.  IT  T%e  great 
men.  High  officers  of  state.  IT  And 
the  rich  men.  Their  wealth  would  not 
secure  them  from  destruction,  and  they 
would  be  alajrmed  like  oUiers.  f  And 
the  chitf  captains.  The  commanders  of 
armies,  who  tremble  like  other  men  when 
Ood  appea,rs  in  judgment  f  And  the 
mighty  men.  Men  of  great  prowess  in 
battle,  but  who  feel  now  that  they  have 
no  power  to  withstand  God.  %  And 
every. bondman.  Servant — SduX^g.  This 
word  does  not  necessarily  denote  a  slave 


and  rocks,  Fall  on  us,  and  hide  us 
from  the  face  of  him  that  sitteth  on 
the  throne,  and  &om  the  wnih.  of 
the  Lamb: 

17  For  '  the  great  day  of  his 
i^rath  is  come ;  and  who  '  shall  he 
able  to  stand? 

<  Is.  13.  S,  Ae.;  Zep.  1.  14,  tc;  e.  10. 14. 
rfP8.7e.7. 

(comp.  Notes  on  Bph.  vi.  5 ;  I  Tim.  yj, 
1 ;  Philem.  IS),  but  bere  the  connexion 
seems  to  demand  it,  for  it  stands  in  bon- 
trast  with  freeman.    There  were  in  fact 
slaves  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  there 
is  no  objection  to  'supposing  that  they 
are  here  referred  to.    There  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  filled  With  con- 
sternation as  well  as  others,  and  as  thiq 
does  not  refer  to  tke  end  of  the  world,  ot 
the  day  of  Judgment,  the  word  here 
determines  nothing  as  to  the  question 
whether  slavery  is  to  continue  on  ths 
eart-h.    %  And  every  freeman.    Whetlier 
the  mastef  of  slaves  or  not.   The  idea  is, 
that  all  classes  of  men,  high  and  low, 
would  be    filled  with    alarm.     \  Hid 
themsdves  in   the  dens.     Among  the 
caves  or  caverns  in  the  mountains.    See 
Notes  on  Isa.  ii;  19.    These  places  were 
resorted  to  for  safety  in  times  of  danger. 
Comp.  1  Sam.  xUi  <),  xxiv.;  fudges  vL 
2 ;  Jer.  xlL  9 ;  Jos.  Ant  B.  xiv.  ch.  xv., 
Jewish  Wars,  B.  i.  eh.  xvi.    And  in  ike 
rocks  of  the  mountains.     Among  the 
crags,  or  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains 
— ^so  natural  places  of  refuge  in  times 
of  hostile  invasion  or  danger.    See  Notes 
on  Isa.  ii.  21.    f  Aiid  said  to  the  moun' 
tains  and  H>dts,  Fall  on  «s,  fte.,  ver.  IS. 
This  language  is  found  substai^tiaUy  in 
Hos.  X.  8 :  '^  And  they  shall  say  to  the 
mountains,  Cover  us,  and  to  the  bills. 
Fall  on  us."     It  is  also  used  by  the 
Saviour  as  denoting  the  consternation 
which    Would    occur    at   his    coming: 
"  Then  shall  they  begin  to  say  to  the 
mountains,  Fall  oh  us,  and  to  the  hillsy 
Cover  us,"  Luke  xxiii.  30.    It  is  lan- 
guage denoting  consternation,  and  an 
awful  fear  of  impending  Wrath.     The 
state  of  tnind  is  uiat  where  there  is  an 
apprehension  that  God  himself  is  eoming 
forth  with  the  direct  instruments  of  his 
vengeance,  and  where  there  is  a  desire 
rather  to  be  crushed  by  falling  rocks 
and  hills  than  by  the  vengeance  of  his 
uplifted  arm«    f  From  the  faeo^  sf  hm 
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Aai  titutth  M  th€  ihr<m€.    Tli«  fbee  of 
God — for  he  seems  to  be  coming  forth 
with  the  displays  of  his  reageanee.    It 
is  not  sfliid  that  God  woidd  aetualiy^  e<une 
forth  in  a  visible  form,  but  their  eon- 
Btematioii  wofild  be  as  great  as  if  he 
were  to  do  this ;  the  state  of  mind  indi- 
eated  bj  this  was  an  apprehension  that 
it  would  be  so.     f  And  from  iKe  wrath 
rf  the  Ldmh*    l?he  Lamb  of  God ;  the 
Lord  Jesns.    See  Notes  on  oh.  t.  6. 
There  seems  to  he  an  incongmity  be- 
tween the  words  vrrtoh  and  £amhi  bnt 
the  word  Lamh  here  is  so  far  a  pro^r 
name  as  to  be  used  only  to  designate  the 
Redeemer.    He  oomes  forth  to  ezeente 
wrath,  not  as  a  Lamb,  hat  as  the  Son  of 
God,  who  bore  that  name.    It  would 
seem  from   this  tiiat  they  Who   thus 
teaded    the   impending   terrors  were 
aware  of  their  source,  or  had  know- 
ledge enough  to  understand  by  whom 
they  were  to  be  infiicted.    They  would 
see  thai  these  were  tfivtae  jud^ents, 
and   would   apprehend   that  ^   end 
of  the  world  drew  near.      %  For  the 
freat  day  of  hU  %orath  %•  eome,  ver.  17. 
The  threatening  judgments  would  be  so 
serere  and  awM  that  they  would  8np» 
pose  that  the  end  of  the  world  was 
eomiag*     ^  And  who  ehail  bo  able  to 
ttand  / '  To  stand  before  him,  or  to  with- 
stand his  judgments. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  there 
has  been,  in  this  ttme,  as  in  referenoe.to 
erefj  other  part  of  the  book  of  Reye- 
lation,  Sk  great  diversity  of  opinion 
respoeting  the  events  symbolised  by 
this  tMiL  Grotius  applied  it  to  the 
wars  between  the  Jews  and-Bomant 
uder  Kero  and  Vespasian;  Dr.  Ham- 
aofid  aitpposed  that  the  defeat  of  the 
Jewish  leaders  in  tiiose  wars  was  par- 
tioalarly  symbolise^;  Mn  Brightman 
referred  these  symbols  to  the  perseeution 
■ndo*  Diodetiui ;  Mr.  Mede,  Br.  Cress- 
ner,  Br.  More,  Mr.  Wbiston,  Mr.  Jurieuy 
Mr.  Daabes,  Mr.  Lowman,  Bish<^  New* 
ton,  Mr.  ElHotty  and  others*  refer  it  to 
the  defeat  of  the  Pagan  powers  «nd  the 
ftnal  suppression  of  those  powers  ai^ 
opposed  to  Christianity;  Vitringa  re- 
garded it  as  foreshadowing  the  over- 
throw of  the  anti-Christian  powers  of 
the  Western  Roman  empire;  Cooceius 
ezplalas  it  of  the  wars  of  the  emperor 
Frederick  against  the  German  pnnoes 
in  the  sixteenth  centnry j  Dean  wood- 
of  tks  dsij  of  Teogeuios  at  the 
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end  of  the  world ;  Mr.  Cunninghsme,  of 
the  same  period  as  the  seveath  trumpet^ 
oommeneing  with  tlie  French  revolu- 
tion, and  to  be  consummated  by  the 
visible  advent  of  the  Son  ci  God ;  Prof! 
Stuart,  of  the  deeimotion  of  Jerusalem; 
and  Mr.  Lord,  of  a  series  of  events,  part 
of  which  are  fulfilled,  three  of  ^em 
oorresponding  with  the  first  three  vials 
— ^the  first  expressive  of  the  revolution 
of  France,  the  second  of  a  despotism  ex- 
tending  through  several  yean,  and  the 
thitd,  of  the  overthrow  of  that  violent 
dynasi^,  at  the  iUl  of  Bonaparte,  in 
1815.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  examine 
tiiese  views  f  but  amidst  this  great 
variety  of  opinion  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  obvious  and  natural  appHoaUon  of 
the  opening  of  the  seal  hat  not  been 
adverted  to.  I  shaH  suggest  it  because 
it  it  the  most  natural  and  obvious,  and 
seems  to  be  demanded  by  the  e^lana* 
tiotts  given  of  the  previous  seals.  It  is^ 
in  one  word,  the  impending  judgments 
from  the  invasions  of  the  Northerly 
hordes  of  Goths  and  Vandals,  threat- 
ening the  breaking-up  of  Ihe  Roman 
empire — the  gathering  of  the  storm,  and 
the  hovering  ofHhose  barbarians  on  the 
borders  of  the  empire;  the  approaches 
which  they^  made  from  time  to  time 
towards  the  capital,  though  restrained 
as  yet  from  taking  it;  the  tempest  of 
wrath  that  was,  as  it  were,  tutpendod 
yet  on  the  frontiers,  until  the  events 
recorded  in  the  next  chapter  should 
occur,  then  bursting  forth  in  wrath  in 
successive  blasts,  as  denoted  by  the  first 
four  trumpets  of  the  seventh  seal  (ch. 
viiL),  when  the  empire  was  entirely 
overtiirown  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals. 
The  precise  point  of  time  which  I  sup- 
pose  this  seal  occupies  is  that  tueeeed- 
ing  the  last  persecution.  It  embraces 
the  .preparatory  arrangements  of  tiieso 
hordes  of  invaders — their  gathering  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  empire — ^their  threat- 
ened approaches  toward  the  capital  — 
and  the  formation  of  such  vast  armies  as 
would  pro4uce.  universal  consternation. 
A  brief  notice  of  these  preparatory  scenes 
as  adapted  to  produce  the  alarm  referred 
to  in  the  opening  of  ih^  sixth  seal, 
is  all  thai  wiU  be  necessary  here;  the 
more  complete  detail  must  be  reserved 
for  the  explanation  of  the  four  trumpets 
of  th^  seventh  seal^  when  the  work  of 
destruction  was  consummated.  These 
preparaUons  and  threatened  invasions 
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WfM  ^rrtmU  toffeifliitly  InMits&t  in 
tkMr  relftlkm  to  the  ehnren>  to  what 
proMd#d,  and  to  the  ftitaro  history  of 
the  world,  to  be  tymholised  here.;  aad 
they  Me  e?eiiti  in  which  aU  ike  par* 
tieidan  of  the  eymbol  maj  ftsd  a  ftilftl- 
Bent.  Avj  one  baa  only  to  look  on  a 
ehart  of  hUtory  to  aee  how  a|ipropriately 
this  applieatlon  of  the  symbol  follows,  if 
the  prerioos  explanations  hkva  been 
eofteet  In  the  illnstration  of  this,  in 
order  to  show  the  probability  that  these 
erenti  ate  referred  to  by  the  symbols  of 
the  sixth  seal,  I  wonld  submit  the  ibl- 
lowisf  remarks : — 

(1)  The  time  is  that  wUeh  wonld  be 
ttatnrally  saggested  by  this  seal  in  its 
relation  4o  the  ofliers.  If  the  llfth  re. 
Ibrred  io  the  perseestions  under  Dio- 
dethm — the  last  great  pevseontion  of 
ihe  Pagan  powers  in  attempting  to  ex- 
tiAgnlih  the  Christiaa  name — then^we 
should  naturally  look  for  the  ftillllment 
9t  the  opening  of  the  next,  in -some 
erent,  or  series  of  events,  irhieh  would 
sneeeed  that  at  no  retj  distant  intenral, 
and  that  pertained  to  the  empire  or 
power  that  had  been  the  prominettt 
subject  of  tile  predictions  in  the  pre- 
vious scab.  It  would  also  be  natwal 
to  look  for  some  erents  that  might  be 
regarded  as  oonr^ng  an  expresrfon  of 
the  dirine  feeling  te  regard  to  that 
power,  or  that  would  present  it  in  such 
an  aspect  that  it  would  be  seen  that  its 
power  to  persecute  was  at  an  end.  This 
natural  expectation  would  be  answered 
either  by  some  symbol  that  would  refer 
to  the  complete  triumph,  of  the  Ohristian 
system,  or  b^  such  a  series  of  Judgments 
as  would  hretik  the  persecuting  power 
Itself  in  pieces.  Now,  the  threatened 
irruption  of  the  Northern  barbarians 
fbllowed  the  series  of  eyents  already 
described,  with  sufficient  neameeg  to 
make  it  proper  to  regard  that  series  of 
events  as  referred  to. 

(3).  The  erents  were  of  sufficient  hm- 
portanee  in  the  history  of  the  emp^  to 
desenre  this  notice  in  the  foreshadowing 
of  what  would  occur.  They  were  con* 
neoted  with  the  breaking-up  of  that 
nighty  power,  and  the  complete  change 
of  the  aspect  of  the  world,  in  a  poKtici^ 
IkAd  religious  point  of  view.  A  new 
6fder  of  things  arose  in  the  world's  his- 
tory. A  new  religion  became  established. 
New  kingdoms,  from  the  fragments  of 
the  once  a%h^  ]lom«9i  empire^  were 


founded,  and  the  ataifs  of  the  world 
were  put  on  a  new  footing.  These 
mighty  Northern  hordes  not  only  spread 
eonstemation  and  alarm,  as  if  the  world 
were  coming  to  an  end,  but  they  laid 
the  foundations  of  kingdoms  which  eon- 
tinne  to  this  day.  In  fact,  fow  mora 
important  events  have  oeeuired  in  his- 
tory. 

(3)  This  series  of  events  was  ta(r»- 
duced  in  tiie  manner  described  in  the 
opening  of  the   sixth   seaL     I  hava 
already  sidd  that  it  is  not  fiieeesi>ary  to 
suppose,  in  the-fUiUment  of  the  symbol^ 
thatt  there  would  be  a  Uteral  earthquake ; 
but  nothing  in  the  symbol  forbids  ut  to 
tvppote  that  there  might  ^  aadif  theca 
were,  we  coidd  not  but  oonsider  it  as 
remarkable.    Now  it  so  happeap  that 
the  series  of  events  pertamlng  t^  the 
Gothic  invasions  is  introduced  by  Mr. 
Gibbon  in  the  following  language:  ^  A. 
I>.365.  In  the  second  year  of  the  rttgn  of 
Valentinian  andValens^  on  tiie  morning 
of  the  twenty-lirst  day  of  July,  the  great- 
est part  of  tiie  Roman  world  was  shaken 
by  a  violent  and  destmetive  earthquake. 
The  impression  was  communicated  to 
the  waters ;  tiie  shores  of  the  Moditer- 
raneatf  were  left  dry  by  the  sudden 
retreat  of  the  sea;  great  quantities  of 
fish  were  eanghtwita  the  hand;  large 
vessels  were  stranded  on  the  mud>  and 
a  curious  spectator  amused  his  eye,  or 
rather  his  fukcj,  by  contemplating  the 
various  appearances  of  valleys  andmeun- 
tuns,. which  had  never  before,  since  th« 
formatioii  of  the  globe,  been  expoeed  to 
the  sun.    But  the  tide  soon  retnmed» 
with  the  weight  of  an  immense  and 
irresistible  deluge,  which  was  severvly 
felt  on  the  coasts  of  SicUy,  of  Baloutia^ 
of  Greece,  and  of  Bgypt:  large  boata 
were  transported,  and  lodged  on  tha 
roofs  of  houses,  or  at  the  distance  of  tiwa 
miles  from  the  shore ;  the  people  with 
their  habitatiohs  were  swept  awmy  by 
the  waters;  and  the  city  of  Alexandrin 
annually   commemorated   the  -dmj  on 
which  iilly  thousand  persons  had  lost 
their  liveft   in    the   inundation.      Thia 
calamity,  the  report  of  which  wna  mn(^- 
niiied  fti>m  one  province  to  aaotbor, 
ait&Hiehed  and  terrijled  tke  eukfteia  etf 
Reme;  and  their  affrighted  imaginatioa 
enlarged  the  real  extent  of  the  momem- 
tary  ^vil.     They  recoUeeted  tha   pro- 
ceding  earthquakes  which  hnd  snbvnrtod 
Ihe  dtiee  «f  MtoatiiM  and  BtfOqriil^; 
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tlMf  considered  theM  alamiag^  strokM 
M  Uie  prelude  only  of  still  more  dread- 
iiil  ealitmities,  and  their  fearful  yanity 
Iras  diepoeed  to  confound  tke  9ymptom» 
^  a  dedmimg  empire  and  a  Btnking 
world,"  Tcl.  ii.  pp.  115,  lid.    Mr.  Gib- 
bon then  proceeda  to  detail  the  evils  of 
war,   as   greatly  surpassing  the    cala- 
mities prodaoed  by  any  natural  causes, 
and  adds  (p.  116),  "  In  tbe^  disastrous 
period  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
which   may  justly  be  dated  from  the 
reign    of    Valeas,  the   h^piness   and 
leewity  of  each  indiyidual  was  person- 
ally attaeked;  and  the  arts  and  labors 
ef  ages  were  mdely  defaced  by  the  bar- 
bariaae  of  Seythia  and  Germany."    He 
tben  pr<Mseeds  with  an  exceedingly  in- 
tensting  description  of  the  origin,  the 
habits,  ftad  the  morements  of  the  Tartar 
aatioiiB,  particularly  the  Huns,  as  they 
moved  to  the  West,  and  precipitated  tiie 
Qoihio  natioss  on  the  provinees  of  the 
Boman  -ompire,.  until  Rome  itself  was 
tbwioe  besieged,  was  ti^en,  and  was 
laefced  (ii  116-266).     The  earthquake 
referred  to  oceorred  in  A.  D.  366.    The 
movements  of  the  Huns  from  their  ter- 
ritoriefl  in  the  neighborhood  of  China 
had  eommenced  about  A.  D.  100,  and  in 
A.  B.  375,  Uiey  overcame  the  Goths, 
lying  along  the  Danube.     The  Gotbs, 
piesyed  ai^  overcome  by  these  savage 
invaders,  asked  permission  of  the  Ro- 
mans to  cross  the  Danube,  to  find  pro- 
teetion  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  to 
enltivato  the  waste   lands  »t  Thrace. 
eibboB,  ii.  129,  130.    In  the  year  376, 
they  wore  transported  oyer  the  Danube, 
by  the  permission  of  the  Roman  eipi- 
peror,  Yalens;  an  event  which,  accord- 
ing to  ttr.  Gibbon,  in  its  ultimate  result* 
was  Ae  cause  of  the  dowafhll  of  the 
empire:    for  they  learned   their   own 
strength;  they  were  attracted  by  the 
riches  of  the  capital  and  the  hope  of 
reward,    until   they   Anally  drew  the 
Western  emperor  to  Ravenna,  sacked 
Remat  and  took  possession  of  Italy. 

(4)  A  slight  i^erence  to  the  teries^  of 
•fKftti  in  these  periods  of  consternation 
sad  eonqae8t,may  show  more  closely  the 
aster*  of  the  alsrms  irhidi  would  .be 
emed  by  the  prospect  of  these  dreadful 
brsdoiiSy  and  may  prepare  us  for  a 
better  onderstanding  of  the  snceessive 
etfaniities  which  occurred  under  these 
favadersy  when  the  empire  fell,  as  de- 
Mrifetd  hj  tite  four  fint  tmmpet*  oi  ths 


seventh  seal.    I  shall  oopy  Aom  the 
tables  of  contents  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  his- 
toryx  under  the  twenty-sixth,  thirtieth^ 
and  thirty-first  chapters  :-^ 
**A,D.  365.  Earthquakes. 

"      376.  The  Huns  and  Goths. 

**      100.  The    emigration    of    the 

Huns. 
"      375.  Their  victories   over   the 

Goths. 
'*      876.  The  Gk>ths  implore  the  pro- 

tecUon  of  Valens. 
«        «     They  are  transported  over 

the  Danube  into  the  Ro- 
man empire. 
"        "     They  penetrate  into  Thraee* 
**     377.  Union  of  the  Goths  with 

Huns,  Alario^  Jbe. 
**     378.  BatUeofHadrianopIe. 
^       "     The  defeat  of  the  Romani. 
«      883-395.  The  settlement  of  the 

Goths   in   Thraee  and 

Asia. 
<'      805.  Revolt  of  the  Goths. 
"      306.  Alaric  marches  into  Greees. 
"      898.  Is  proclaimed  king  of  the 

Visigoths. 
"     400-403.  He  invades  Italy. 
<'      406.  Rad«gaisus  invades^  Italy. 
<'        "     Besieges  Florence. 
^       "     Threatens  Rome. 
«        «     The  remainder  of  the  Ger- 
mans invade  Gaal. 
**      407.  Desolation  of  GanU 
<<      408.  Alaric  marshes  to  Rome. 
*'       **     First  siege  of  Rome  by  the 

Goths. 
"        **  •  Famine,  plague,  snpersti- 

stitien. 
"     409.  Alaric  accepts   a   ransom 

and  raises  the  siege. 
"       ''     Fruitless  negotiations  for 

peace. 
**       '*     Second  siege  of  Rome  by 

the  Goths. 
**     410.  Third  siege  and  saok  of 

Rome  by  the  Goths. 
**'      **     Respect  of  the  Goths  for 

the  Christian  religion. 
«        **     Pillage  and  fire  of  Rome. 
'^        "     Captives  and  fugitives. 
«      411-416.  Fall  of  the  usurpers 

Jovinnsf^  Sebastian,  and 

Attalus. 
<<      409.  Invasion  of  Spain  by  the 

Suevi,  Vandals,  Alarie, 

Ac 
415-418.  The  Goths  conqiieraad 

rsator*  Spain.'' 
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(5)  This  woald  eomcide,  in  the  effettt 
pi^dnced  on  the  empire,  with  the  con- 
sternation snd  alarm  described  in  the 
passage  before  ns.  The  symbols  are 
sach  as  would  he  employed  on  the  sup- 
position that  these  are  the  events  referred 
to;  they  are  each  as  the  events  are  fitted 
to  suggest.  The  mighty  preparations  in 
the  Bast  and  North — the  report  of  which 
eould  not  but  spread  through  the  empire 
—would  be  appropriately  symbolised  by 
the  earthquake,  the  darkened  sun,  the 
moon  beeoming  like  blood,  the  stars 
fidling,  the  departing  heavens,  and  the 
kings  and  great  men  of  the  earth  fleeing 
in  alarm  to  find  a  place  of  safety,  as  if 
the  Mid  of  the  world  were  drawing  near. 
Nothing  oould  have  been  so  well  adapted 
to  produce  the  consternation  described 
in  the  opening  of  the  sixth  seal,  as 
the  dreaded  approach  of  vast  hosts  of 
barbarians  from  the  regions  of  the 
North.  This  alarm  would  be  increased 
by  the  (act  that  their  numbers  were 
uiknown ;  that  their  origin  was  hidden ; 
and  that  the  advancing  multitudes  would 
sweep  every  thing  before  them.  As  in 
other  cases,  also,  rumour  would  increase 
their  numbers  and  augment  their  fero- 
city. The  sudden  shook  of  an  earth- 
quake ;  the  falling  stars ;  the  departing 
heavens ;  the  removal  of  mountains  and 
islands,  and  the  consternation  of  kings 
and  all  classes  of  people,  would  be  the 
appropriate  emblems  to  represent  these 
impending  calamities.  In  confirmation 
of  this,  and  as  showing  the  ^ect  pro- 
duced by  the  approach  of  the  Goths, 
and  the  dread  of  the  Oothic  arms,  in 
oausing  universal  consternation,  the  fol- 
lowing extract  may  be  adduced  from 
Hr.  Gibbon  when  describing  the  Uireat- 
enod  invasion  of  Alaric,  king  of  the 
Visigoths.  He  quotes  from  Claudian. 
" '  Fame,'  says  the  poet,  'encircling  with 
terror  or  gloomy  wings,  proolaimed  the 
march  of  the  barbarian  army,  and  filled 
Italy  with  consternation.' "  Mr.  Gibbon 
adds,  "  the  apprehensions  of  each  indi- 
vidual were  increased  in  just  proportion 
to  the  measure  of  his  fortune ;  and  the 
most  timid,  who  had  already  embarked 
their  valuable  effects,  meditated  their 
escape  to  the  island  of  Sicily,  or  to  the 
African  coast.  The  public  distress  was 
aggravated  by  the  fears  and  reproaches 
of  saperstition.  Every  hour  produced, 
some  horrid  tale  ^f  strange  and  par- 
ticular aooidents;  .tiio  Pa^^s  deplored 


the  neglect  of  omens,  and  the  interrup- 
tion of  sacrifices;  but  the  Christians 
still  derived  some  oomfort  from  the  pow«> 
erful  intercession  of  the  sunts  -and 
martyrs,"  it  218, 219.  See  further  illns- 
trations  in  the  Notes  on  ch.  viii.  7-18*  - 

CHAPTER  Tn. 

AHALTBIS  or  THK  OHAPTBB. 

Thb  State  of  things  represented  in  this 
chapter,  is  that  where  there  had  been 
awful  consternation  and  alarm,  as  if  the 
end  of  the  world  were  coniing,  and  where 
the  signs  of  the  approaching  cossum. 
mation  of  all  tilings  are,  as  It  were,  lield 
back  until  there  should  be  an  oppor- 
tunity of  sealing  the  number  that  was  to 
be  saved.  This  is  symbolised  by  four 
angels  standing  in  the  four  quarters  of 
the  earth,  and  holding  the  winds  and 
the  storms  that  they  should  not  blow  on 
the  earth,  until  the  servants  of  Gk>d 
shoidd  be  sealed  in  their  foreheads.  The 
idea  is  that  of  sudden  destmetioa  about 
to  burst  on  the  -world,  which,  if  unre- 
strained, would  apparently  bring  on  the 
consummation  of  all  things,  but  which 
is  held  back  until  tiie  purposes  of  Ood' 
in  regard  to  his  people  shall  be  aoeom- 
plished:  that  is,  until  those  who  are 
the  true  servants  of  God  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  some  appropriate  mark.  This 
frimishes  an  opportunity  of  disclosing  a 
glorious  vision  of  those  who  will  be 
saved,  alike  among  the  Jews  and  the 
Gentiles.  The/oef,  as  seen  in  the  sym- 
bol, is,  that  the  end  of  the  world  does 
not  come  at  the  opening  of  tha  sixtii 
seal,  as  it  seemed  as  if  it  would,  and  as  it 
was  anticipated  in  the  time  of  the  con- 
sternation. The  numl>er  of  the  chosen 
was  not  complete,  and  the  impending 
wrath  was  therefore  suspended.  Gt>d  in- 
terposes in  favor  of  his  people,  and  dis- 
closes in  vision  a  Vast  number  from  all 
lands  who  will  yet  be  saved,  aad  the 
winds  and  storms  are  liold  back  as  if  bj 
angels. 

The  />oi*nto,  then,  that  are  apparent  in 
this  chaptor,  without  any  refinrenoe  now 
to  the  question  of  the  application,  are  tha 
following  ^— 

(1)  The  impending  ruin  thataeomed 
about  to  sprMd  ever  the  earth,  appa- 
rently bringing  on  the  consummation  of 
all  things,  restrained  or  suspended^ 
ver.  1.  This  impending  rbin  is  ayna* 
bolized  by  the  four  winds  of  heaven  that 
seemed  about  to  sweep  over  tha  world; 
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th«  interposition  of  God  is  represented 
by  the  four  angels  who  hare  power  over 
those  winds  to  bold  them  back,  as  if  it 
depended  on  their  will  to  let  them  loose 
and  to  spread  min^orer  the  earth  or 
not. 

(2)  A  suspension  of  these  desolating 
hi^nenoes  and  agents  until  another  im- 
portant purpose. eonld  be  accomplished; 
— ^that  is,  until  the  servants  of  God  eould 
be  sealed  in  their  foreheadlt,  vs.  2,  3. 
Another  angel,  acting  independently  of 
the  four  first  seen,  and  having  pow«r  to 
command,  appears  in  the  east,  having 
the  seal  of  the  living  God,  and  he  directs 
the  four  angels,  having  the  four  winds, 
not  to  let  them  loose  upon  the  earth  tin  til 
the  servants  of  God  should  b6  sealed, in 
their  foreheads.  This  obviously  denotes 
some  suspension  of  the  impending  wrath, 
and  for  a  specific  purpose,  that  some- 
thing might  be  done  by  which  the  true 
servants  of  God  would  be  so  marked  as 
to  be  publicly  known —  a»  if  they  had 
a  mark  or  brand  to  that  effect  imprinted 
(m  their  foreheads.  Whatever  would 
serve  to  designate  them  f  to  determine 
who  they  were  ,*  to  ascertain  their  num- 
ber, wonld  be  a  fulfilment  of  this  act  of  the 
sealing  angel.  The  length  of  time  during 
which  it  would  be  done  is  not  desig- 
nated ;  the  essential  thipg  is,  that  there 
wonld  be  a  suspension  of  impending 
judgments  in  order  that  it  might  be  done. 
Whether  this  was  to  occupy  a  longer  or 
a  shorter  period,  is  not  determined  by 
the  symbol ;  nor  is  it  determined  when 
the  winds  thus  held  back  would  ;be  suf- 
fered to  blow. 

(3)  The  number  of  the  sealed,  vs.  4-8. 
The  seer  does  not  represent  himself 
as  actually  beholding  the  process  of  seal- 
ing, but  he  says  that  he  heard  Uie  num- 
ber of  those  who  were  sealed.  That 
number  was  ah  hundred  and  forty-four 
thousand,  and  they  were  selected  from 
the  twelve  tribes  of  the  children  of 
Israel  —  Levi  being  reckoned,  who  was 
not  Qsoally  numbered  with  the  tribes, 
and  the  tribe  of  DanL  being  omitted. 
The  aambcr  from  each  tribe,  large  or 
small,  was  the  same ;  the  entire  portion 
selected  being  but  a  very  jsmall.  part  of 
the  whole.  The  general .  idea  here,  what- 
ever may  be  the  particular  application, 
is,  that  there  would  be  a  selection ^  and 
thai  the  whole  number  of  the  tribe  would 
net  be  embraced;  that  the  selection 
woold  be  made  firom  each  tribe,  and  that 
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all  would  hwre  the  same  msfk  and  be 
saved  by  the  same  means.  It  would  not 
be  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of 
symbolic  representation  to  suppose  that 
the  saved  wonld  be  the  precise  number 
here  referred  to ;  but  some  great  truth  is 
designed  to  be  represented  by  this  fact. 
We  should  look,  in  the  ftilfilment,  to 
some  process  by  which  the  true  servants 
of  God  would  be  designated ;  we  shoi^d 
expect  that  a  portion  of  them  would  be 
found  in  each  one  of  the  classes  here 
denoted  by  a  tribe ;  we  should  suppose 
that  the  true  servants  of  God  thus  re->' 
ferred  to  would  be  ae  eafe  in  the  times 
of  peril  as  if  they  were  designated  by  a 
visible  mark. 

(4)  After  this,  another  vision  presents, 
itself  to  the  seer.  It  is  that  of  a  count- 
less multitude  before  the  throne,  redeem- 
ed out  of  all  nations,  with  palms  in  their 
hands,  vs.  9-17.  The  scene  is  transferred 
to  heaven,  and  there  is  a  vision  of  all 
the  redeemed — not  only  of  the  hundred 
and  forty-four  thousand,  but  of  all  mho 
would  be  rescued  and  saved  from  a  lost 
world.  The^rfeWgrn  is  doubtless  to  cheer 
the  hearts  of  the  true  friends  of  God  in 
times  of  gloom  and  despondency,  by  a 
view  of  the  great  numbers  that  will  b9 
saved,  and  the  glorious  triumph  that 
awaits  the  redeemed  in  heaven.  This 
portion  of  the  vision  embraces  the  fol- 
lowing particulars : — 

(a)  A  vast  multitude,  which  ho  man 
can  number,  is  seen  before  the  throne 
in  heayen.  They  are  clad  in  white 
robes  —  emblems  of  purity;  they  have 
palms  in  their  hands  —  emblems  of  vic- 
tory, ver.  9. 

(&)  They  are  engaged  in  aiscribing 
praise  to  God,  ver.  10. 

(c)  The  angels,  the  elders,  ard  the 
four  living  creatures,  fall  down  before 
the  throne,  and  unite  with  the  redeemed 
in  ascriptions, of  praise,  ys.  11«  12. 

(rf)  A  particular  enquiry  .is,  made  of 
the  seer^-evidently  to  call  his  attention 
to  it — respecting  those  who  appear  there 
in  white  robes,  ver.  13, 

(e)  To  this  enquiry  it  is  answered  that 
they  were  those  who  had  come  up  out 
of  great  tribulation,  and  who  had  washed 
their  robes,  and  had  made  them  pure  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  ver.  14. 

(/)  Then  follows  a  description  of 
their  condition  and  employment  in  hea- 
ven, vs.  15  17.  They  are  constantly 
before  the  throne;  they  sorre  God  con- 
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ND  after  these  things  I  saw 
four  angels  standing  on  the 


tiiiaallj ;  ihej  seither  hunger  nor  thirst; 
they  an  not  snbjeoted  to'  the  bnrniBg 
heat  ef  the  evn  3  they  are  provided  for 
by  the  Laihb  in  the  midst  of  the  throne ; 
and  all  tears  are  fbrerer  wiped  away  from 
their  eyes.  >—  This  mast  be  regarded,  I 
think,  as  an  episode,  having  no  imme- 
diaU  eonnexfon  with  what  precedes  or 
with  what  follows.  It  seems  to  be 
thrown  in  here  —  while  tiie  impending 
judgments  of  the  sixth  seal  nre  sns- 
pended,  and  before  the  seventh  is  opened 
—  to  furnish  n  rtiief  in  the  oontempla- 
tlon  of  so  many  scenes  ot  woe,  and  to 
obeer  the  sonl  iHth  inspiring  hopes  firom 
the  view  of  the  great  n  amber  that  would 
ultimately  be  saved.  While  these  judg- 
ment, tiierefbre,  are  suspended,  the 
mind  is  directed  on  to  the  world  of 
triumph,  as  a  view  fitted  to  sustain  and 
oomfort  those  who  would  be  partakers 
in  the  scenes  of  woe.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  one  of  the  most  touching  and  beau- 
tiful of  all  the  representations  of  heaven 
ever  penned,  Imd  is  eminently  adapted 
to  comfort  those,  in  all  ages,  who  are 
in-a  vale  of  tears. 

tn  the  exposition,  it  will  be  proper 
^vs.  1-^)  to  enquire  into  the  fiiir  mean- 
ing of  the  language  employed  in  the 
symbols;  and  then  to  enquire  whether 
there  are  any  known  fitets  to  which  the 
description  is  applicable.  The  first  en- 
quiry may  and  should  be  pursued  inde- 
pendently of  the  other ;  and,  it  may  be 
added,  that  the  explanation  olTered  on 
this  n  ay  be  correct  even  if  the  other 
shoulc  be  erroneous.  The  same  remark, 
also,  is  applicable  to  the  remainder  of 
the  diapter  f  vs.  9-17),  and  indeed  is  of 
general  applicability  in  the  exposition 
of  this  book. 

1.  Aud  nfter  fhete  flirngt.  After  the 
vision  of  the  things  referred  to  in  the 
opening  of  the  sixth  seal.  The  natural 
interpretation  would  be,  that  what  is 
here  said  of  the  angels  and  the  >vinds, 
occurred  after  those  things  which  are 
described  in  the  previous  chapter.  The 
exact  chronology  may  not  be  always 
observed  in  these  symbolical  representa- 
tions,  bnt  doubtless  there  is  a  general 
order  which  is  observed.  ^leaw/our 
•ugeU,  He  does  not  desctfbe  their  forms. 


four  oomers  of  the  earth,  holding 
the  four   winds  *  of  the   earth. 


a  Da.  7.  2. 


but  merely  montions  their  agency.  This 
is,  of  course,  a  symbolical  representation. 
We  are  not  to  suppose  that  it  would  be 
literaUy  fiiUUled,  or  that,  at  the  tim«  re- 
ferred to  by  the  visiott,  four  eeloatial 
beings  would  be  stationed  in  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world,  for  the  purpose  of 
cheddng  and  restraining  the  winds  that 
blow  from  the  four  points  of  tho  com* 
pass.  The  meaning  is,  that  events 
would  ooear  which'  would  be.  properly 
repreeemted  by  four  ttigels  standing 
in  the  four  quarters  of  Ae  worl{ 
and  having  power  ovm>  the  winds. 
^  Standing  on  cAe  /bur  eomert  of  fA« 
earth.  This  language  is,  of  course,  ac- 
commodated to  the  prevailing  mode 
of  speaking  of  the  earth  Simoni^  the 
Hebrews.  It  was  a  common  method 
among  them  to  describe  it  as  a  vast 
plain,  having  four  comers,  those  cor- 
ners being  the  prominent  points — ^north, 
south,  east,  and  west.  So  we  speak 
now  of  the  four  winds,  the  four  quarters 
of  the  world,  Ac.  The  Hebrews  spoke 
of  the  earth,  as  we  do  of  the  riring  and 
setting  of  the  sun,  and  of  the  moti^^ns  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  according  to  ap- 
pearances,  and  without  aimingat  philo- 
sophical exactness.  Oomp.  Kotes  on 
Job  xxvi.  7.  With  this  view  they  spoke 
of  the  earth  as  an  extended  plt^n,  and 
as  having  ^boundaries  or  corners,  as  a 
plMu  or  field  naturally  has.  Perhaps 
also  they  used  this  language  with  some 
allusion  to  an  edifioe,  as  having  four 
comers;  for  they,  speak  idso  of  the  earth 
f\A  having  fottndationt.  The  langni^e 
which  the  Hebrews  used  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  prevailing  ideas  and 
language  of  the  ancients  on  the  subject, 
J  Holding  the  four  wind*  of  the  earth* 
The  winds  blow  in  fact  from  every 
quarter,  but.it  is  convenient  to  epeak  of 
them  as  coming  from  the  four  principal 
points  of  the  compass,  and  this  method 
is  adopted,  probably,  in  every  language. 
So  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  the 
winds  were  amnged  under  four  daises 
— Zephyrus,  Boreas,  Notus,  and  Eurus, 
—considered  as  under  the  control  of  a 
king,  iBoltts.  See  Eschenburg,  Van. 
Class.  Lit.  I  78,  Comp.  2  108.  .  The 
angels  here  are  represented  aa  *  hoUHngT 
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that  tfie  wind  should  not  blow  on 
the  eftxth,  nor  on  the  sea,  nor  on 
any  tree. 


Ihe  mm4M — KfarHvnt.  Xhst  %  (hey 
hM  tJktnx  h$ML  when  sbo«t  to  sweep 
9WW  the  earth,  aad  to  prodaee  fttr- 
fpread  deiolatioii.  This  ie  an  aHaiion 
to  a  popnlar  belief  aiaoiig  the  Hebrewf, 
^st  the  agency  of  the  aagels  was  em- 
ployed ereiy  where.  It  is  not  suggested 
that  the  angels  had  raided  the  tempest 
here,  hot  etily  that  they  now  restrained 
and-  controlled  it  The  essential  idea  is, 
(hat  they  had  potoer  over  those  winds, 
and  ^at  they  were  now  exercising  tiiat 
power  by  heephig  them  back  when  they 
were  abont  tor  spread  desolation  over  the 
earth.  ^  7%ai  the  toind  tkovld  not  hlou> 
on  the  et$rik.  That  there  should  be  a 
calm,'  ae'^f  the  winds  were  held  back. 
^  JTor  oa  the  Mtt.  Nowhere — neither  on 
■ea  nor  land.  The  sea  and  the  land 
eon^tmte  the  surface  of  the  globe/  and 
the  iangnage  here,  tiierefore,  denotes 
that  there  would  be  a  universal  ealm. 
f  Nor  on  any  tree.  To  injure  it  The 
Umfmage  here  used  is  such  a«  would 
denote  a  state  of  profound  quie^  as 
when  we  aay  that  It  is  so  still  that  not  a 
leaf  ef  the  trees  moves. 

In  regard  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
symbol  here  employed,  there  can  be  no 
great  cUffieulty ;  as  to  its  application  there 
nay  be  more.  -  The  winds  are  the  proper 
fymbols  of  wars  and  commotions.  Comp. 
Dan.  tIL  2.  In  Jer.  zlix.  36,  37,  the 
symbol  ie  both  used  and  explained: 
"  And  npon  Elam  will  I  bring  the  fottr 
winds  £rom  the  four  quarters  of  heaven, 
and  will  scatter  them  towards  all  those 
winds;  and  there  shall  be  no.  nation 
whiiher  the  outcasts  of  Elani  shall  not 
eome.  For  I  will  cause  Elam  to  be  dis- 
mayed before  their  enemies,  and  before 
them  that  seek  their  life."  So  in  Jer. 
IL  ly  2,  a  de8Ut>ying  wind  is  an  emblem 
of  destractive  war:  ''I  will  raise  up 
against  Babylon  a  destroying  wind,  and 
will  send  unto  Babylon  fanners,  that 
ahaQ  fho  her^  and  shall  empty  her 
land."  Comp.  Horace,  Odes,  B.  i  14. 
The  eeaential  ideas,  therefore)  in  this 
portion  of  the  symbol,  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. They  are  two :  (1)  that  at  the 
pcsiod  of  time  here  referred  to  —  after 
the  opening  of  the  sixth  seal  and  before 
the  openfaig  of  the  seventh — ^there  would 


2  And  I  MW  another  angel  a»- 
oendii^  fr<Hn  the  east,  having  tibe 
seal  *  of  the  living  God :  and  he 
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be  a  state  of  things  whioh  would  be 
well  represented  by  rising  tempests  and 
storms,  whioh  if  unrestrained  would 
spread  desolation  aflur;  and  (2)  that  this 
impending  ruin  was  held  baek  as  if  l^y 
angels  having  control  of  those  winds: 
th^  is,  those  tempests  were  not  suffered 
to  go  forth  to  spread  desolation  over  the 
wori^  A  suspended  tempest ;  calamity 
held  in  dheek ;  armies  hovering  on  the 
botders  of  a  kingdom,  but  not  allowed 
to  proceed  for  a  time ;  hordes  of  invaders 
detaiaed,  or  stayed  in  their  march,  as  if 
by  some  restraining  power  not  their 
own,  and  firom  causes  not  within  them- 
selves—  any  of  these  things  would  be 
an  obvious  fulfilling  of  the  meaning  of 
the  symboi^. 

2;  And  I eaw  another  angel.  Evident^ 
having  no  connexion  with  the  fonr,  and 
employed  for  another  nurpose.  Thie 
angel,  also,  must  have  oeen  symbolic, 
and  all  that  is  implied  is,  that  something 
would  be  done  a»  i/an  angel  had  done 
it  f  Ascending  from  the  eaat.  He  ap- 
peared in  the  east^  and  seemed  to  rise 
like  the  sun.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine 
what  is  the  special  significaUcy,  if  ai^y, 
of  the  ea»t  here,  or  why  this  quarter  of 
the  heavens  is  designated  rather  than 
the  north,  the  south,  or  the  west  It 
may.  be  that  as  light  begins  in  the  east» 
this  would  be  properly  symbolic  of 
something  that  could  be  compared  with 
the  light  of  the  morning ;  or  that  some 
influence  in  ''sealing^  the  servants  of 
God  would  in  fact  go  out  f^om  the  e^t ; 
or  perhaps  no  special  significance  is  to 
be  attached  to  the  quarter  from  which 
the  angel  is  seen  to  come.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  every  minute 
thing  in  a  symbol  is  to  receive  a  com- 
plete fulfilment,  or  that  there  will  be 
some  particular  thing  to  correspond  with 
it  P^rba^  all  that  Is  meant  here  is, 
that  as  the  sun  comes  forth  with  splendor 
from  the  east,  so  tiie  angel  came  with 
magnificence  to  perform  a  task — that  of 
leafing  the  servants  of  Qod  —  cheerfVil 
and  joyous  like  that  which  the  lun  per- 
forms. It  is  certain  that  from  no  other 
quarter  of  the  heavens  would  it  be  so 
appropriate  to  represent  an, angel  as 
coming  forth  to  perform  a  purpose  of 
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cried  witii  a  bud  voice  to  t)ie  fonr  I  3  Sajing,  Hurt  'not  the  earUi, 
angels,  to  whom  it  was  given  to  neither  the  Bea»  nor  the  tlreee^  till 
hurt  the  el&rth  and  the  sea, 


•  o.&e. 


Ugkt  and  metes  and  salvation.  It  does  not 
•eem  to  me,  therefore,  that  we  are  to  look, 
Sn  the  fiilfilment  of  Uiis,  for  any  speoial 
Inflaenoe  setting  in  from  the  eatt  as 
that  whioh  is  symbolised  here.  %Bdving 
tk€  §eal  of  the  living  Qod.     Bearing  it 
in  his  hands.    In  regard  to  this  seal 
the  'following  remarks  may  be  made : 
(a)  The  phrase  ''seal  of  the  living  Ood^*  I 
donbtless  means  that  which  God  had 
appointed  or  which  he  would  use ;  that 
is,  if  God  himself  came  forth  in  this 
manner  ho  would  use  this  seal  for  these 
purposes.     Men  often  hare  a  seal  of 
their  own,  with  some  name,  symliiol,  or 
deriee,  which  designates  it  as  theirs,  and 
which  no  other  one  has  a  right  to  use. 
A  seal  is  sometimes  nsed  by  the  person 
himself;  sometimes  entrusted  to  a  high 
officer  of  state ;  sometimes  to  the  secre- 
tary of  .a  corporation;  and  sometimes, 
as  a  mark  of  special  faror,  to  a  firiend. 
In  this  case  it  was  entrusted  to  fUL  angel 
who  was  authorised  to  use  it,  and  whose 
use  of  it  would  be  sanctioned,  of  course, 
wherever  he  applied  it,  by  the  living 
God,  88  if  he  had  employed  it  himself 
(h)  As  to  the  form  of  the  s^al,  we  have 
no  information.    It  would  be  most  na- 
tural to  suppose  that  the  name  **  of  the 
living  God^'  would  be  engraven  on  it,  so 
that  that  name  would  appear  on  any  one 
to  whom  it  might  be  affixed.    Comp. 
Notes  on  2  Tim.  iu  19.    It  was  custom- 
ary in  the  East  to  brand  the  name  of 
the  master  on  the  forehead  of  a  slave 
(Grotius,  in  loo,) ;  and  such  an  idea  would 
meet  all  that  is  implied  In  the  language 
here,  tliough  there  is  no  certain  evidence 
that  there  is  an  allusion  to  that  custom. 
In  subsequent  times  in  the  ohureh  it  was 
common  £pr  Christians  to  impress  the 
sign  of  the  eross  on  their  foreheads. 
TertuUian  de  Corona;   CyriU.  lib.  vi. 
See  Grotius.    As  nothing  i^said  here, 
however,  about  any  mark  or  device  oft 
the  seal,  eoxi^ectnre  is  useless  as  to  what 
it  was.    (c)  As  to  what  was  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  seal,  the  main  idea  is  clear, 
that  it  was  to  plaoe  some  such  mark 
upon  his  friends  that  they  would  he 
known  to  be  hU,  and  that  they  would  be 
safe  in  the  impending  calamities.    There 
Is  perhaps  allusion  here  to  Ezek.  iz.  4, 


5, 6,  where  the  foUpwtDg  direetaoo  to  the 
prophet  occurs, ''  Geo  throuij^  the  midst 
of  the  city,  through  the  ua&t  of  Jamsa- 
lem,  andaet  a  mark  upon  the  fordEieads 
dT  the  men  that  sigh,  and  that  cry,  for  all 
the  abwninations  that  be  done  in  tke 
midst  thereof.     A^d  to  the  others  he 
said  in  mine  hearing,  Go  ye  after  luna 
through  the  eity,  ^d  smite ;  let  not  your 
eye  spare,  neither  have  ye  pity:  slay 
utterly  old  and  young,  both  maida,  and 
Httie  children,  and  women;  but  come 
not  near  any  man  upon  whom  is  the 
mark."    The  essential  ideas  in  the  ««a^ 
ing  in  the  passage  before  us^would,  there- 
fore, seem  to  be  (1)  that  there  would 
be  some  mark,  sign,  or  token,  by  which 
they  who  were  the  people  of  God  would 
be  known ;  that  is,  there  would  be  eame- 
ihing  which  would  answer,  in  this  re- 
spect, tiie  same  purpose  aeif  a  seal  had 
been  impressed  upon  their  foreheads. 
Whether  this  was  an  outward  badge ;  or 
a  religions  rite ;  or  the  d<>ctrines  whiph 
they  would  hold,  and  by  which  they 
would  be  known ;  or  something  in  their 
spirit  and  manner  which  would  cha- 
racterize his  true  disciples,  may  be  a  fkir 
subject  of  enquiry.     It,  is  not  specifi- 
cally designated  by  ihe  use  of  the  w6rd. 
(2)  It  would  be  something  that  would 
be  conspicuous  or  prominent,  <u  (f  it 
were  impressed  on  the  forehead.     It 
would  not  be  merely  some  iniemeU  seal- 
ing, or  some  designation  by  which  they 
would  b^  known  to, themselves  and  to 
God,  but  it  would  be  something  appa- 
rent, as  if  engraved  on  the  forehead. 
What  t^is  woi^d  be,  whether  a  profes- 
sion, or  a  form  of  religion,  or  the  holding 
df  some  doctrine,  or  the  manifestation 
of  a  particular  spirit,  is  not  here  desig- 
nated.   (3)  This  wpuldbe  something  ap- 
pointed by  God  himself.    It  would  not  be 
of  human  origin,  but  would  be  cu  t/  an 
angel  sent  from.beaven  should  impress  it 
on  the  forehead.    If  it  refers  to  the  doc- 
trines which  they  would  hold,  they  could 
not  be  doctrines  of  humto  origin ;  if  to 
the  spirit  which  they  would 'manifest,  it 
would  be  a  spirit  of  heavenly  origin ;  if 
to  soine  outward  protection,  it  would  be 
manifestthatit'werefVomGod.   (4)  This 
would  be  k  pledge  of  saf^y.    The  de^gn 
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we  have  *  sealed  the  servants  of  our 
Qod  in  their  foreheads.* 

4  And  I  heard  the  namber  of 
them  which  were  sealed :  and  there 


of  sealing  the  persons  referred  to  seems 
to  have  been  to  seooro- their  safety  in 
the  impending  calamities.  Thus  the 
winds  were  held  back  notU  those  who 
were  to  be  sealed  could  be  designated, 
and  then  they  were  to  be  allowed  to 
sweep  over  the  earth.  These  things, 
therefore,  we  are  to  look  for  in  the  ful- 
filment of  the  symbol,  f  An4  he  cried 
with  a  lomd  voice.  As  if  he  had  antho- 
rity  to  command,  and  as  if  the  four 
winds  were  abont  to  be  let  forth  npon  the 
world.  %  To  wham  it  imu  given  to  hurt 
lis  earth  and  the  eea.  Who  had  power 
committed  to  them  to  do  this  by  means 
of  the  four  winds. 

3.  Savingf  Hurt  not  the  earthy  neiiker 
the  eea,  «c.  Let  the  winds  be  restrained 
nntil  what  is  here  designated  shall  be 
done.  These  destroying  angels  were 
commanded  to  suspend  the  work  of 
destmction  until  the  servants  of  Ood 
could  be  rendered  secure.  The  division 
here,  as  in  ver.  1,  of  the  **  ^arth,  the  sea, 
and  the  trees,"  seems  to  include  e^ery 
thinff^ater,  land,  and  the  productions 
of  the  earth.  Nothing  was  to  be  injured 
until  the  angel  should  designate  the  true 
senraott  of  God.  f  TiU  los  have  eealed 
the  eervante  cf  Ood,  The  use  of  the 
plural  "im"  seems  to  denote  that  he  did 
not  expect  to  do  it  alone.  Who  were  to 
be  associated  with  him,  whether  angels 
or  men,  he  does  not  intimate,  but  the 
work  was  evidently  such  that  it  de- 
manded the  agency  of  more  than  one. 
%  In  their  foreheade.  See  Notefi  on  ver. 
3 ;  comp.  Bsek.  ix.  4,  5,  A  mark  thus 
^aeed  on  the  forehead  would  be  con- 
■pienous,  and  would  be  something  which 
eoQld  at  6nce  be  recognised  if  aestruc- 
tion  should  spread  over  the  world.  The 
IhUUment  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  two 
things:  (a)  in  something. which  would 
be  eonspiouons  or  prominent — ^so  that  it 
oould  be  seen  j  and  (6)  in  the  mark  being 
of  snch  a  nature  or  character  that  it 
wonld  be  a  proper  designation  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  the  true  servants  of  Qod. 

4.  And  I  heard,  the  number  of  them 
whieh  were  eealed.  He  does  not  say 
where  he  heard  that,  or  by  whom  it  was 
Mounmiieated  to  hWy  or  when  it  was 
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done.     The  materia}  point  is,  that  he 
heard  it ;  he  did  not  eee  it  done.     Sither 
by  the  angel,  or  by  some  direct  commu- 
nication from  God,  he  was  told  of  the 
number  that  would  be  sealed,  and  of  the 
distribution  of  the  whole  number  into 
twelve  equal  parts,  represented  by  the 
tribes  of  the  children  ixT  Israel.    ^  And 
there  were  eealed  an  hundred  and  /ortg 
and/otir  thoueand  of  all  the  tribee  of  the 
children  of  lerael.     In  regard  to  this 
number,  the  first  and  the  main  question 
is,  wheUier  it  is.  meant  that  this  was  to 
be  the  literal  number,  or  whether  it  was 
epnbolieal  /  and,  if  the  latter,  of  what  it 
is  a  symbol  ?   I.  As  to  the  first  of  these  en- 
quiries, there  dpes  not  appear  to  be  any 
good  reason  tor  doubt    The  £ur  inter- 
pretation seems  to  require  that  it  should 
be  -understood  as  symbolical,  or  as  de- 
signed not  to  be  Uterally  taken;  for 
(a)  the  whole  scene  is  symbolical  —  the 
winds,  the  angels,  the  sealing;  {b)  It 
cannot   be   supposed   that  this-  num- 
ber will  include  all  who  will  be  sealed 
and  sayed.    In  whatever  way  this  -  is 
interpreted,  and  whatever  we  may  sup* 
pose  it  to  r^fer  to,  we  cannot  but  sup- 
pose that  more  than  this  number  will  be 
saved,     (e)  The  number  is  too  exact  and 
artificial  to  suppose  that  it  is  literal;    It 
is  inconcMvable  that  exactly  the  same 
number — precisely  twelve  thousand— 
should  be  selected  from  each  tribie  of  the 
children  of  Israel,    (d)  If  literal,  it. is 
necessanr  to  suppose  that  this  refers  fo 
the  twelve  tribes  of  the    children  of 
Israel.    But  en  every  sui^aition  this 
is  absurd.    Ten  of  their  tribes  had  been 
loog  before  carried  away,  and  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  tribes  was  lost,  no  more  to 
be  recovered,  and  the  Hebrew  people 
never  have  been,  since  the  time  of  J<^n, 
in  circumstances  to  whieh  the  descrip- 
tion here  could  be  applicable.     These 
considerations  make .  it  clear  that  the 
dofscription    here  is.  symbolical.      But 
II.  Of  what  is  it  symbolical  ?    Is  it  of  a 
large  number,  or  of  a  small  number? 
Is  it  of  those  who  would  be  saved  from 
among  the  Jews,  or  of  all  who  would  be 
saved  in  the  Christian  church  —  repre- 
I  sented  as  the  **  tribes  of  the  ohildnn  of 
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UrMl?**  To  thsM  ^ncfiiirieg  w«  may 
answer:  (1)  That  the  repreeentation 
seems  to  be  father  that  of  a  compara- 
tively •nuxll  number  than  a  large  one : — 
for  these  reasons,  (a)  The  number  of 
ittsff  is  not  largei.  (6)  The . number  is  not 
large  as  compared  with  those  who  must 
have  eonstitated  the  tribes  here  referred 
to '—the  number  twelve  thousand,  for 
example,  as  compared  with  the  whole 
number  of  the  tribe  of  Jndah,  of  the 
tribe  of  Reuben,  Ae.  («)  It  would  seem 
from  the  language  that  there  would  be 
BometeZeefton  from  a  much  greater  num- 
ber. Thus,  not  all  in  the  tribes  were 
■ealed,  but  thoee  who  wete  sealed  were 
<'of  all  the  tribes"— i««rtf^if(  ^X9f ;  tliat 
k,  ov»  V^  these  tribes.  Se  in  the  speei- 
fleadon  in  eaeh  tribe —?«c  ^«>i^$'ldv^, 
'Po«i9i)»^  Ac.  Some  oiif  e^  the  ^ibe,  to 
wil»  twelve  thousand,  were.sealed.  It  is 
Bet  said  Of  the  twelve  thousand  of  the 
tribtes  of  Jvdah,  Beuben,  Jeo.,  that  they 
eoMiAufed  tiie  tribe,  but  that  they  were 
eealed  out  of  the  tribe,  as  a  part  of  it 
preserved  end  saved.  **  When  the  pre- 
positioa  Uf  or  oui  of,  stands  after  any 
iuoh  verb  as  9eiUed,  between  a  definite 
aumeral  and  a  nouli  of  multitude  in 
Hie  genitive,  sound  criticism  require!, 
donbtiese, .  that  the  numeral  should  be 
Uius  oonstmed,  as  signifying,  not  the 
wholor  butr  a  pert  taken  out,"  EUiott, 
1  i.  237.  Comp.  Ex.  xzzU.  28 ;  1  Sam., 
iv.  10 ;  Ifum.  t.  21..  The  phrase,  then, 
would  properly  denote  those  taken 
9ut  of  some  other  and  greater  number  -^ 
as  a  portion  of  «  tribe,  and  not  the 
whole  tribe.'  If  the  reference '  here  it 
to'  the  ^vrefa,  It  would  seem  to  denote 
that  a  portion  only  of  that  church  would 
be  eealed.  (d)  For  the  same  reason  the 
idea  -  would  seem  to  be,  that  compara- 
tively a  tmaU  portion  is  referred  to'— as 
twelve  thousand  wo«ld  be  comparatively 
a  small  part  of  one  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel  7  and  If  thte  refers  to  the  church, 
we  should  expect  to  find  its^fhlfilmetit  in 
fr  slate  ef  things  in  which  the  largest 
proportion  would  ttot  be  sealed : — that  is, 
in  a  oorriipt  state  of  the  church  in  whitfh 
tbeire  would  be  many  professors  of  reli- 
l^oh,  bat  comparatively  few  who  bad 
real  piety.  (2)  To  the  other  enquiry— 
whether  this  refers  to  tiM>de  who  would 
be  sealeid  an 4  saved  among  the  Jews,  or 
to  those  in  the  Christian  church,  we  may' 
answer  (a),  that  there  are  strong  reasoiis 
tat  euj^oitng  the  latter  to  be  tb«  oorreet 


c^nion.  Xong  before  the  time  of  /ohn 
all  these  distinetione  of  tribe  were 
abolished.  The  ten  tribes  had  been 
carried  away  and  scattered  in  distant 
lands,  never  more  to  be  restored,  and  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  there  was  any 
such  literal  selection  from  the  twelve 
tribes  is  is  here  spoken  of,  or  aay  such 
designation  of  twelve  thousimd  from 
each.  There  was  no  occasion  —  eitiier 
when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  or  at  any 
other  time — on  which  there  were  such 
transactions  as  are  here  referred  to  oc- 
curring in  reference  to  the  children  of 
Isriiel.  (b)  The  language  li  such  as  a 
Christian,'  who  had  been  by  birth  suid 
education  a  Heb^w,  wouid  naturally 
use  if  he  wished  to  designato  the.ehureh. 
Comp.  Notes  on  Jame^  i.  1.  Accustomed 
to  speak  of  the  people  of  God  as  **iAe 
twelve  tribes  or  ImKl,"  nothing  was 
more  natural  than  to  traasfbr  this  Ian- 
guage  to  the  chur^  t)f  the  Redeemer, 
and  to  speak  of  itin  that  figurative  man- 
ner.  Accordingly,  from  the  neceseity 
of  the  caee,  the  hmguallse  U  universally 
understood  to  have  referenee  to  the 
Christian  church.  iBven  Pr^f.  Stuart, 
iriio  supposes  that  Ute  reference  is  to 
the  siege  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Romans,  interprets  it  of  the  pre- 
servation of  Christians,  and  their  Hx^ht 
to  Pella,  beyond  Jordan.  Thus  inter- 
preted, moreover,  it  aceords  with  the 
entire  symbolical  character  of  the  repre- 
sentation. (e^The  reference  to  the,  par- 
ticular tribef  may  be  a  designed  alloeion 
to  the  Chri^tjiatt  church  aa  it  woidd  >e 
divided  into  denominations,  or  known 
by  diffei^nt  names ;  and  the  tact that  a 
certain  portion  would  be  sealed  fh>m 
every  tribe,  would  not  be  in  unfit 
repfesentation  of  the  fitct  that  a  portion 
of  all  the  vimous  churches  or  denomi- 
nations would  be '  sealed  and  saved. 
That  is,  salvation  would  be  confined  to 
no  one  church  or  denomination,  bat 
among  them  idl  there  wonld  be  found 
true  servants  of  God.  It  would  be  im- 
proper to  suppose  that  the  division  into 
tribes  among  the  children  of  Isiuel  was- 
designed  to  be  a  type  of  the  sects  and 
denominaliotts  in  the  Christian  church, 
and  yet  the  fact  of  stach  a  division  msy 
not  improperly  be*  employed  as  an  Hlue- 
tratfon  of  that ;  for  the  whole  church  is 
made  up  nt>t  of  any  one  denomination 
alone,  but  of  all  who  holdHie  truth  com- 
bined, as  the  peoi^e  of -€k>d  In  aneioDt 
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5  Of  tiie  tribe  DfJiidaiNr«Baal«d 
twelve  thousand.  Of  the  tribe  <^ 
Reuben  vjere  sealed  twelve  thou- 

times  consisted  not  solely  of  any  one 

tribe,  howey«:  Urge  and  powerfol,  but 

of  all  combined.    Thas  nndentood,  the 

symbol  woold  point  to  a  time  when 

^ere  would  be  varions  denominations 

in  the  chnrefa,  and  yet  with  the  idea  that 

tnie  fiiende  of  God  would  be  found 

among  them-  alL    (^t)  Perha|>s  nothing 

can  be  argued  from  the  fact  that  exactly 

twelve  thousand  were  selected  from  each 

at  the  tribes.    In  language  so  figurative 

and  symbplioal  aa  thu,  it  could  not  be 

maintiilned  that  this  proves  that  the 

fame  definite  number  would  be  taken 

Aom  Mich  denomination  of  Christians. 

PerhniM  all  that  can  U  fairly  inferred 

J«  that  there  would  be  no  pwtiality  or 

preferonee  lor  one  ipore  than  another ; 

that  thera  would  be  no  favoritism  on 

ftoocunt  of  the  tribe  or  denomination 

to  which  any  one  l>elonged;  but  that 

the  aeal  would  be  impveci^  on  aU«  of 

may  denomination,   who  had  the  true 

apirii  of  religion.    No  one  would  receive 

the  tofcem  of  the  divine  favor  beaawe  he 

was  of  the  tribe  of  Judiih.  6t  Reuben ; 

no  one   heeaiue  he   belonged  to  any 

partieBlar  denomination  of  Christians. 

Lai^  nuinbers  from  every  branch  of  the 

ehurdi  would  be  sealed;  none  would  be 

■caled  becaose  he  belonged  to  one.fbrm 

ef  extaraal  organisation  rather  than  to 

•aothar;  none  would  be  excluded  beeause 

he  belonged  to  any  one  trihe,  if  he  had  the 

spirit^  juad  held  the  sentiments  which 

made  it  proper  to  reeogniae  h^  as  a 

lerwntnfChML    These  v^ews  seem  to  me 

to  MLpgees  Ae  troe  sense  of  this  passage. 

Vo  one  oaa  seriously  atointain  that,  the 

writer  niaant  to  refer  literally  to  the 

Jewiak  people;  and  if  he  referred  to  the 

Chfiatina  churchi  it  seems  to  be  to  some 

felaetion  that  would  be  made  out  of  the 

whole  ebnrch,  in  which  there  would  be 

no  fisvoiitiam  or  partiality^  and  to  ^e 

iiMt  thAt»  in  regard  to  them,  th^  would 

be  something  which,  in  tiie  midst  of 

abounding   corruption,   or    impending 

danger,  would  designate  them  as  the 

ehoien  people  of  €^od,  and  would  fiimish 

•videnoe  that  they  ;would  be  safe. 

6-8.  0/  ike  tribe  of  Juda  were  99al«d 
tmtlm  tk0Mamd,  That  is,  a  seleeti^  was 
SMde^  9r  a  nmnher  sealed,  m  (^  it  had 
■•de  from  ene  of  the  tribes  of  the  1 


Mmd.    Of  the  tribe  ef  Gad  liM 
eeeled  twelve  tiioaeand. 
6  Of  the  tribe  of  Aseriofre  sealed 


ehildren  of  Israel^ the  tribe  of  Jndafa. 
If  the  remarks  above  made  are  correct^ 
this  refers  to  the  Christian  church,  and 
means,  in  connexion  wi^  what  fc^ws, 
that  ^aoh  portion  of  the  church  wo^d 
ibmish  a  definite  part  of  the  whole  num- 
ber sealed  and  saved.  We. are  not  re- 
quired to  understand  this  of  Oxt  exact 
number  of  twelve  thousand,  but  that  the 
designation  woold  be  made  from  all  parts 
and  branches  of  the  church  a*  %^  •  seleo- 
tion  of  the  true  servants  oi  God  were 
made  from  the  whole  number  of  the  tribes 
of  IsraeL  —  There  seems  to  be«o  parti- 
cular reason  why  the  tribe  of  Judah  was 
mentioned  first.  Jndah  was  not  the 
oldest  of  the  soni  of  Jacob,  and  there 
was  no  settled  order  in  which  the  tribes 
were  usually  mentioned.  The  order  ef 
their  birth,  a«  mentioned  in  Gen.  *»**-, 
xxx.f'is  as  follows : —Benben,  Simeon, 
Levi,  Jndah,  Daa^Naphtali,  Gad,  Asher, 
Issachar,  Zebulon,  Joeeph,  Benjamin.  In 
the  blessing  of  Jacob,  Gen.xlix.,  this  order 
is  changed,  and  is  as  follows,  Beubea,  Si* 
meon,  Levi,  Judah,  Zebulon,  Issachar, 
Dan,  Gad,  Asher,  Kaphtali,  Joseph,  Ban- 
JBntin.-^In  the  blessing  of  Moses,  Dent^ 
xxxiii.,  a  difiBrent  order  still  is  observed : 
Reuben,  Judah,  Levi,  Benjamin,  Josejoh, 
Zebulon,  Issachar,  Gad,  Dan,  Naphtali, 
Asher  i  and  in  this  last,  mcreovar,  Simeon 
is  omitted.  So  again  in  BcelcjclvSL,  there 
are  two  enumerations  of  the  twelve  tribes, 
differing  from  each  other,  and  both  differ- 
ing from  the  arrangements  above  referred 
to ;  vis.  in  vs.  31>i4r  where  Levi  is  reck- 
oned as  one,  and  Joseph  aa  only  one;  and 
In  vs.  1-27,  referring  to  the  division  of 
the  country,  where  Levi,  who  had  no 
heritage  in  land,  is  omitted,  and  Ephraia 
and  Manasseh  are  counted  as  two  trib#s. 
Prof.  Stuart,  iL  172, 173.  From  fiaeti  like 
these,  it  is  clear  that  there  was  no  Sertaln 
and  settled  order  in  which  tke  tribes  were 
mentioned  by  the  sacred  writers.  The 
same  thing  seems  to  have  occurred  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  tribes,  which  would 
occur,  for  example,  in  the  enumeration  of 
the  several  States  of  the  American  Union. 
There  is  indeed  an  order  which  is  usually 
observed,  beginning  with  Maine,  Ac,  but 
almost  no  two  writere  would  observe 
throughout  the  same  order,  nor  should  we 
teim  it  strange  if  the  order  should  be 
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#irelTe  tboQsaiid.    Of  the  tribe  of  |  suid.    Of  the  tribe  of  MknadBes 
Nephthalimtoc^vseeled  twelve  thmir  I  joerc  sealed  twelve  thouBand. 


maiHuJly  vwiod  1>7  even  ih«  same  wriur 
in  eniiiD«ntiDg  them  ftl  different  tunes. 
ThnBr  at  one  time,  it  might  be  oonvenient 
to  ennmecate  them  aeoording  to  their 
geographioal  pontion ;  at  another  in  the 
order  of  their  settlement;  at  another  in 
the  osder  of  their  admission  into  the 
Union ;  at  another  in  the  order  of  their 
■be  and  importaaee;  at  another  in-  the 
order  in  which  they  are  arranged  in  re* 
ferenoe  to  poUtieal  parties,  Ao.    Some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  may  hare  06- 
oanced  in  the  order  in  which  the  tribes 
wen  mentioned  among  the  Jews,    ^^r^ 
kt^  this  may  haYe^oeouned  also  of  de- 
■ign,  in  osder  that  no  one  tribe  might 
f^laim  the  precedence  or  the  pre-eminenee 
by  being  always  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  list— >If,  as  is  supposed  above,  the 
allnsion  in  this  enumeratioB  of  the  tribes 
was  to  the  various. portions  of  the  Chris- 
tian ehnreh,  then  perhaps  the  idea  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed  is,  that  no  one 
diyi^n  of  that  ehnroh  is  to  have  any  pre- 
ference on  ao<y>ant  of  its  locality,  or  its 
OQoapying  any  partlcalar  ooontry,  or  be- 
eanse  it  has  mere  wealth,  learning,  or 
numbers  tiian  others,  but  that  all  are  to 
be  regarded,  where  there  is  the  tme  spirit 
•f  religion,  as  on  a  leveL 

There  are,  however,  three  pecvliarities 
In  this  enumeratton  of  the  tribes,  which 
demand  a  more  partieolar  ezidanation. 
The  number  indeed  is  twelve,  but  that 
narnber  iff  made  up  in  a  peooUar  manner. 
(1)  Joaeph  is  mentioned,  and  also  Ma- 
fKSMOiL  The  matter  of  fact  was,  that 
Joseph  had  two  sons,  Bphraim  and  Ma- 
naasah  (Gen.  zlvizL  l.^and  that  these  two 
sons  gave  name  to  two  of  the  tribes, 
.the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manassah. 
iniere  was,  properly  speaking,  nt»  tribe 
of  the  name  Joteph,  la  J^umbers  xiit 
the  name  Levi  is  omitted^  as  it  usually 
is,<  because  that  tribe  had  no  inheritance 
in  the  division  of  the  land»  and  in  order 
that  tiie  number  twelve  ndght  be  com-^ 
plete,  Ephraim  afi<{  Joseph  are  mentioned 
as  two  tribes>  vs.  8, 11.  In  ver.  U,  the 
writer  states  expsessly  that  by  the  tribe 
Joeeph  he  meant  Manassah  —  <<  Of  the 
tribe  of  Joseph,  namejy,  of  the  tribe  of 
ManaMah,"Ae.  From  this  it  would  seem 
that,  as  Maoassah  was  the  oldest  (Gen. 
:Klviii.  14),  the  name  Jo§tph  was  some- 


times given  to  that  tribe.    As  Ephraim, 
however,  became  the  largest  tribe,  aii4 
as  Jacob  in  blessing  the  two  sons  of  Jo- 
seph (Gen.  xlviiL  14)  laid  his  right  hand 
on  Ephraim,  and  pronounced  a  speqial 
blessing  on  him  (vs.  19, 20),  it  would  seem 
not  improbable  that,  when  not  parttou- 
larly  designated,  the  name  Jo$epk  waa 
given  to  that  tribe,  as  it  is  evidently  im 
this  place.  Posnbly  the  name«/M«2»& may 
have  been  a  general  name  which  was  ocoa- 
sionaUy  applied  to  flVtiber  of  these  tribes;. 
In  tho  long  account  of  the  original  di> 
vision  of  Canaan,  in  Joshua  xiiL-zix., 
Levi  is  omitted,  beeaose  he  had  no  herit- 
age, and  Ephraim  and  Maaaseah  are 
mentioned  as  two  tribes.  The  name  Jo- 
seph in  the  passage  before  us  (ver.  S)  is 
doubtless  designed,  as  remerked  tkbove, 
to  refiir  to  Ephraim.  (2)  In.thie  list  (ver. 
7)  the  name  of  Levi  is  inserted  among  th« 
tribes.   As  already  remarked,  this  name 
is  not  commonly  inserted  among  the 
tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel,  because 
that  tribe,  being  devoted  to  the  sacerdo- 
tal office,  had  no  ihheritanee  in  the  di- 
vision of  the  country,  but  was  scattered 
among  tiie  other  tribes.  See  Joshua  ziv. 
j^,  ^zviiLT.  It  may  have  been  inserted 
here,  if  this  refers  to  the  Christian  church, 
to  denote  that  the  ministers  of  the  gospel 
as  well  as  other  members  of  thoelMrch, 
would  shsire  in  the  proteet&on  implied  bj 
the  sealing ;  that  is,  t6  denote  that  no 
class  in  the  church  would  be  ezoladed 
from  the  blessings  of  sidvatioa.  (3)  The 
name  ai  one  of  the  tribes — Dmtr-^  omit- 
ted; so  that  by  this  omission,  and  the  in- 
sertien  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  the  original 
number 'of  twelve,  is  preserved.    There 
have  been  numerous  cot^ectures  as  to 
the  reason  whythe  tribe  of  Dan  ia  maiu 
ted  here,  but  none  of  the  solutions  pro- 
posed are  witiiout  difficulty.    All  that 
oan  be  known,  or  regarded  as  prebaMe^ 
on  the  subjeot,  seesH  to  be  this :— <«)  As 
the  tribe  of  Levi  was  usually  omitted  ip 
an  enumeration  of  the  tribes,  because  that 
tribe  bad  no  part  in  the  inheritaaee  of 
the  Hebrew  people  in  the  division  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  so  there  appeiir  to  have 
been  instanoes  in  which  the  names  of 
some  of  the  other  tribes  were  omitted,  the 
reason  for  which  is  not  given.     Thus,  in 
Deut  3(ZxiiL,  in  the  Uesring:  proneuMod 
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7  Of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  were 
sealed  twelve  thousand.  Of  the 
tribe  of  Levi  were  isealed  twelve 

t 

bj  Hoses  on  Uie  tribes  just  before  his 
death,  the  name  Simeon  is  omitted.  In 
I,  Chron.  iv.-viiL  the  names  of  Zebalon 
and  Dan  are  both  omitijiBd.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  the  name  of  a  tribe 
might  foe  sometimes  omitted  without  any 
particolar  reason  being  specified,  {h)  It 
has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  name 
1km  was  omitted  because  that  tribe  was 
early  devoted  to  idolatry,  and  continued 
idolatrous  to  the  time  of  the  captirity. 
Of  that/<»cl  thmre  can  be  no  doubt,  for  it 
is  expressly  afl&mied  in  Judges  zviii.  30; 
and  Uiat  £sot  seems  to  be  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  the  omission- of  the  name.  As 
being  thus  idolatrous,  it  was  in  a  mear 
sure  separated  from  tiie. people  of  God, 
and  deserved  not  to  be  reckoned  among 
them;  and  in  enumerating  those  who 
were  the  servants  of  God,  there  seemed  to 
be  a  propriety  that  a  tribe  devoted  to 
idolatry  diould  not  be  reckoned  among 
the  number.-^ This  will  account  foj  the 
omission  without  resorting  to  the  suppo- 
sition of  Grotius,  that  the  tribe  of  Don 
was  extinct  at  the  time  when  the  Apoca- 
lypse was  written  —  a  £B.ct  which  also 
existed  in  regard  to  all  the  ten  tribes ; 
or  to  the  supposition  of  Andreas  and 
others,  that  Dan  is  omitted  because  An- 
tichrist was  to  spring  from  that  tribe  — 
a  supposition  which  is  alike  without  proof 
and  without  probability.— The  fact  that 
Dan  was  omitted,  cannot  he  supposed  to 
have  any  special  significancy  in  the  case 
before  ns.  Su^h  an  omission  is  what, 
as  we  have  seen,  might  have  occurred  at 
any  time,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  tribes. 
In  reference  to  the  application  of  this 
portion  of  the  book  (vs.  1-8),  or  of  what 
is  designed  to  he  here  reprqsentedi^there 
has  been,  as  might  be  expected,  a  great 
variety  of  opinions.  From  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  words  and  phrases  which  has 
been  given,  it  is  manifest  that  we  are  to 
look  for  a  series  of  events  like  the  follow- 
ing:—  (1)  86me  impending  danger,  or 
something  that  threatened  to  sweep  every 
thing  away — ^like  winds  that  were  ready 
to  blow  on  the  earth.  (2)  That  tempest 
restrained  or  held  back,  as  if  the  winds 
were  held  in  check  by  an  angel,  and  were 
not  suffered  to  sweep  over  the  world. 
(3)  Soma  new  inflaence  or  power,  repre- 
18 


thouaand.    Of  the  tribe  of  Isasohar 
were  sealed  twelve  thousand. 
8  Of  the  tribe  of  Zabulon  were 


sented  by  an  ai^gel  coming  from  the  east 
— the  great  source  of  light — that  should 
designate  the  true  church  of  God — the 
servants  of  the  Most  High.  (4)  Some* 
mark  or  note  by  which  the  true  people 
of  God  could  be  designated,  or  by  which 
tbey  could  be  knowQ — m  if  some  name 
were  impressed  on  their  foreheads,  {b) 
A  selection  or  election  of  the  number  irom 
a  much  greater  number  who  were  the 
professed,  but  were  not  the  true  servants 
of  God.  <(V)  A  definite,  though  compa- 
ratively a  small  number  thus  designated 
out  of  the  whole  mass.  (7)  This  num. 
her  taken  from  aU  the  drvisions  of  ths 

Erofessed  people  of  GK>d,  in  such  num- 
ers  and  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  would 
be  apparent  that  there  would  be  no  par- 
tiality or  favoritism ;  that  is,  that  wher«^ 
ever  the  true  servants  of  God  were  found, 
ihey  would  be  sealed  and  saved.  These 
are  things  which  lie  on  the  face  of  the 
passage,  if  the  interpretation  above  given 
is  correct,  and  in  its  application  it  is  ne^ 
eessary  to  find  some  facts  that  will  pro- 
perly correspond  with  these  things. 

If  the  interpretation  of  the  sixth  seal 
proposed  above  is  ooirect,  then  we  are  to 
look  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  in  events 
that  soon  succeeded  those  which  are  thwe. 
referred  to,  or  at  least  which  had  their 
commencement  at  about  that  time,  and 
the  enquiry  now  is,  whether  there  toers 
any  Events  that  would  accord  properly 
with  the  Interpretation  here  proposed: — 
that  is,  any  impending  and  spreading 
danger;  any  restraining  of  that  danger; 
any  process  of  designating  the  servants 
of  God  so  as  to  preserve  them ;  any  thing 
like  a  desigiiation  or  selection  of  them 
from  among  the  masses  of  the  professed 
people  of  God  ? — Now,  in  respect  to  this, 
the  following  facts  accord  so  well  with 
what  is  demanded  in  the  interpretation, 
that  it  may  be  regarded  as  morally  cer- 
tain tiiat  they  were  the  things  ^hieh  were 
thus  made  to  pass  in  vision  before  the 
mind  of  John.  They  |iave  at  least  this 
degree  of  probability,  that  if  it  were  ad- 
mitted that  he  intended  to  describe  them, 
the  symbols  which  are  actually  employed 
are  those  which  it  would  have  been  pro- 
per to  select  to  represent  them. 
'   L  The  impending  danger,  Uk#  winds 
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MftM  tirelte  tlumsand.  Of  thd 
tribe  of  Joseph  Mxre  sealed  tw elre 
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restndned,  that  threatened  to  sweep 
every  thiog  away,  and  to  basten  611  the 
end  of  the  world. — In  reference  to  this, 
there  may  have  been  two  clasftes  of  im- 
peDdinjf  danger — that  from  the  invjwien 
of  the  northern  hordes,  referred  to  in  the 
lizth  seal  (eh.  ▼!.),  and  that  from  tiie  in- 
flax  of  error,  that  threatened  the  rain  of 
the  ehnreh.  (a)  As  to  the  formier,  the 
langnage  need  by  John  will  aeenrately 
express  the  state  of  things  as,  it  existed 
at  the  period  snpposeid  at  the  time  of  the 
lizth  seal  — the  series  of  erents  intro- 
daeed,  now  suspended,  like  the  opening 
«f  the  serenth  seaL  The  idea  is  thai  of 
nations  pressing  0^  to  oonqaest  ,*  hearing 
like  tempests  on  the  borders  of  the  em- 
pire ;  overturning  ereiy  thing  in  their 
way;  spreading  desolation  by  fire  and 
■word,  at  t/the  worid  were  abont  to  oome 
to  an  end.  The  language  used  by  Mr. 
€M:bbon  in  describing  the  Umes  here  re- 
ferred to,  is  so  applicable  that  it  would 
seem  almost  as  if  he  had  the  symbols 
used  by  John  in  his  eye.  Spealung  of 
^e  time  of  Constantino,  he  says, ''  The 
^vatenino  tempest  of  barbarians,  which 
00  soon  subverted  the  foundations  of  Ro- 
man greatness,  was  still  repelled,  or  9us- 
pended  on  th^  frontitn"  L  8A3.  This 
language  accurately  expresses  the  con- 
dition of  the  Roman  worid  at  the  period 
fucceedlQg  the  openinr  of  the  sixth  seal; 
the  period  of  suspended  judgments  in 
order  that  the  servants  of  God  might  be 
sealed.  See  the  Notes  on  ch.  vL  12^17. 
The  nations  which  ultimately  spread  de- 
tolation  through  the  empire,  hovered 
around  its  boraers,  making  occasional 
incursions  into  its  territory ;  even  carry- 
ing their  lums,  as  we  have  seen  in  some 
Instances,  as  &r  as  Rome  itself,  but  still 
restrained  from  aoeomplishinff  the  final 
purpose  of  overthrowing  the  city  and  the 
empire.  The  church  and  the  state  alike 
irere  threatened  with  destruction,  and 
ihe  impending  wrath  seemed  only  to  be 
held  .back'  at  if  Ui  give  time  to  accom- 
plish some'  other  purpose.  (6)  At  the 
same  time  there  was  another  class  of  evils 
which  threatened  to  sweep  like  a  tem- 
pest over  the  church — the  evils  of  error 
in  doctrine  that  spratfg  up  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  Christianity  by  Constan- 
tiae.  That  tket  was  followed  with  a 
'ffr«lt  Inoruas^  df  prvftMon  of  rdighfti^ 


thonrand*    Of  the  tribe  of  Bemar 
min  were  scaled  twelve  tiionsaiid. 
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who,  for  various  purposes,  crowded  into 
a  church  patronized  by  the  state— a  con- 
dition of  tilings  which  tended  to  do  more 
to  destroy  the  church  than  all  that  had 
been  done  by  persecution  had  accom- 
pHsbed.    This  effect  was  natural;  and 
the  church  became  filled  with  those  who 
had  yielded  themselves  to  the  Christian 
faith  from  motives  of  policy,  and  who, 
having  no  true  spiritual  piety,  were  ready 
to  embrace  the  most  lax  views  of  reli- 
gion, and  to  jrield  themselves  to  any  fom 
of  error.   Of  this  period,  and  of  the  effeet 
of  the  conversion  of  Constantino  ih  thia 
respect,  Mr.  Gibbon  maikes  the  foUoWing 
remariEs,  strikingly  illustrative  of  tha 
view  now  tak%n  of  the  meaning  of  this 
passage.    "  The  hopes  of  wealth  and  ho- 
nor, the  example  of  an  emperor,  his  ex« 
'  hortations,  his  irresistible  smUes,  dif- 
fused conviction  ftmong  the  venal  and 
obsequious  crowds  whidi  usually  ftU  tike 
departments  of  a  pidace.     The  cities 
irhich  signalised  a  forward  seal,  by  the 
voluntary  destruction  of  their  femple^ 
were  distinguished  by  municipal  privi- 
leges, and  rewarded  with  popular  do^a- 
tives ;  and  the  new  capital  of  the  East 
gloried  in  the  singular  advantkge,  that 
Constantinople  was  never  profaned  by 
the  worship^ of  idols.    As  the  lower  ranks 
of  sodety  are  governed  by  imitation,  the 
conversion  of  those  who  possessed  any 
eminence  of  birth,  of  power,  or  of  riches, 
was  soon  followed  by  dependent  nmhi- 
tudes.    The  salvation  of  the  oomtnon 
people  was  purchased  at  an  easy  rate,  if 
It  be  true,  that,  in  one  year,  twelve  thov. 
sand  men  were  baptised  at  Rome,  be> 
sides  a  proportioname  number  of  women 
and  children,  and  that  a  white  garment^ 
with  twenty  piecee  of  gold,  had  beea 
promised  by  the  emperor  to  every  con- 
vert" L  425.  At  a  time,  therefore,  when 
it  might  have  been  supposed  that,  under 
the  patronage  of  a  Christian  emperor, 
the  truth  would  have  spread  aronnd  the 
world,  the  church  was  exposed  to  one  of 
its  greatest  dangers  —  that  arising'  frora 
thefact  that  itbad  become  united  with  the 
state.    About  the  same  time,  also,  there 
sprang  up  many  of  those  forms  of  error 
which  have  spread  farthest  ovev   the 
Christian  world,  and  whioh  then  ^restt* 
ened  to  become  the  universal  form  of 
bellsf  in  tiie  eirareic    Of  this  €imm  of 
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doelvtee  w«r«  tli«  Tiewi  cf  Arhu,  and 
the  Tiews  of  Peki^fl^^foras  of  opinion 
which  atkWb  were  strong  reasons  to  fear 
might  become  the  pfretafling  belief  of  the 
ehuroh,  and  ementaally  change  its  eha- 
raeter.  Abovt  this  time,  also,  the  chareh 
wss  passing  into  thestate  in  ^hieh  the  Pa- 
pacy would  arise*— that  dark  and  gloomy 
period  in  which  error  would  spread  oyer 
the  Chrtatian  world,  and  the  tarne  ser^- 
rants  of  God  would  retire  for  a  long  pe- 
riod mto  -obscurity.  "  We  are  now  b«t 
a  littlo  way  off  from  the  Coftimenoement 
of  that  Ikoted  period  —  obscurely  hinted 
at  by  Daniel,  pl^nly  announced  by  John 
^the  tw«lTe  hundred  and  sixty  pro- 
phetic days  or  years,  for  which  prepara- 
tions of  s  Yory  unnsval  kind,  but  re- 
quisite, doubUessy  are  made.  This  period 
was  to  finrm  the  gloomiest,  without  ex- 
oepdoB,  in  the  annals  of  the  world — ^tlie 
period  of  Satan's  highest  saeeess,  and  of 
the  Auiob's  greatest  depression;  and 
lest  she  should  become  during  it  utterly 
extinct  her  members,  nerer  so  few  as 
then,  were  all  specially  sealed.  The 
long  night  passes  6n,  darkening  as  it 
adyances ;  but  the  sealed  company  are 
not  Tisible;  tliey  disappear  from  the 
Apocalyptic  stage,  just  as  they  then  dis- 
appeared from  the  obsenration  of  the 
wMld ;  for  they  fled  away  to  escape  the 
fire  aBNl  the  dungeons  of  their  persecu- 
tors, to  hide  in  the  hoary  caves  of  the 
earth,  or  to  inhabit  the  untrodden  re- 
gions of  the  wildemess,  or  to  dwell  be- 
neath tha  shadow  of  the  Alps,  or  to  enjoy 
feUowship  with  Qod,  emancipated  «nd 
uukaowB,  in  the  deep  seclusion  and 
gioott  of  some  conyent.'^  TAe  Seventh 
Vial,  London,  iS48>  pp..S7,  28.— These 
&et8  aeem  to  me  to  show,  with  a  eon- 
siderahle  dogvee  of  probability,  what  wa? 
designaied  by  thO  mupei^e  which  occnr- 
ted  after  the  opening  of  the  sixth  seal— 
whoo  the  alFairs  of  the  world  ieeimd  to 
be  hastening  on  to  the  great  catastrophe. 
At  that  period,  the  prophetic  eye  sees 
the  tendency  of  things  suddenly  ar- 
rested; the  winds  held  back,  the  church 
pteseifed,  and  a  series  of  erents  intro- 
daeed,  intended  to  designate  and  to  save 
from  the  great  mass  of  those  who  pro- 
fwaedly  eonstiUited  the  "  tribes  of  Is- 
rmtU"  u  definite  number  who  should  be 
in  fact  the  true  ehutch  of  GOd. 
IL  The  facts,  then,  to  which  there  is 
in  checking  the  tendency  of 
MMOfa^r  the  aMTMita  ef  eod> 


may  haye  been  the  IbBowhig:— ^a)  He 
preseryation  of  the  ehureh  trbm  tx^ 
tinction  during  those  cakunitout  period^ 
when  ruin  seemed  about  to  sweep  orer 
the  Roman  world.-  Kot  only  as  a 
matter  of  fhct,  was  there  a  suspension 
of  those  impending  judgments  that 
seemed  to  threaten  the  yery  extinction 
of  the  empire  by  the  inyasion  of  the 
Northeni  hordes  (see  Notes  on  eh.  yi.), 
but  there  were  tpemal  acts  in  fayor  of 
the  church,  by  which  these  fierce  bar- 
barians appeared  not  only  to  be  restrain- 
ed from  destroying  the  ehureh,  but  to  be 
influenced  by  tenderness  and  sympathy 
for  it,  as  if  tiiey  were  raised  up  to  pre- 
serye  it  wkeh  Rome  had  done  aH  it 
could  to  destroy  it  It  Would  seem  at  if 
God  restrained  the  rage  of  these  hordes 
for  the  sake  of  prese^ing  his  church; 
at  y*  he  had  touched  th&  hearts  that 
they  might  giye  to  6hristia&s  an  oppor- 
tunity to  esci^  in  the  impending  storm. 
We  may  refer  here,  particularly  to  the 
conduct  of  Alaric,  king  of  the  Goths,  in 
the  attack  on  Rome  already  referred  to, 
and,  as  usual,  we  may  quote  ttom  Mr. 
Gibbon,  who  will  not  be  inspected  of  a 
design  to  contribute  any  thing  to  the 
illustration  of  the  Apocalypse :  "At  the 
hour  of  midnight,"  says  he,  (yol.  iL  pp. 
260,  261,)  <<the  Salariaa  gate  wa« 
silently  opened,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
awakened  by  Uie  tremMtdous  sound  of 
the  Gothic  trumpet.  Bleyen  hundred 
and  sixttr-three  years  after  the  founda- 
tion of  Rmne,  the  imperial  dty,  which 
had  subdued  and  oiyilised  so  consider* 
able  a  part  of  mankind,  was  deliyered  to 
the  licentious  frury  of  the  tribes  of  Ger- 
many and  S<7thia..  The  proclamation 
of  Alaric,  when  he  foreed  his  entrance 
into  the  yanquished  city,  disooyered^ 
howeyer,  some  regard  for  the  laws  of 
humanity  and  religion.  He  encouraged 
his  troops  boldly  to  seise  the  rewards  of 
yalor,  and  to  enrich  themselyes  with  the 
spoils  of  a  wealthy  and  effeminate  people; 
but  he  exhorted  them,  at  the  same  tlmCj 
to  spare  the  liyes  of  the  unresisting 
eitisens,  and  *o  retpeet  the  eKurthet  </ 
the  AfMUf  St,  Peter  and  St.  Panlf  at 
hoiy  find  invi^tabU  taiteftiaWet.  While 
tiia  barbarians  roamed  through  the  city 
in  quest  of  prey,  the  humble  dwelling  of 
an  aged  yirgin,  who  had  deyoted  her  life 
to  the  service  of  the  altar,  was  forced 
open  by  one  of  the  powerfrd  Gothi.  He 
fmtiMtMif  dHBiUded,  though  ia  #ffl 
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tegnaffe)  aU  tiio  gold  sad  tBrer  in  her. 
p08B6Hion;  and  was  astonished  at  the 
readiness  with  which  she  conducted  him 
to  a  iBplendid  hoard  of  massy  plate,  of 
the  richest  materials,  and  the  most 
oiuions  workmanship. ,  The  barbarian 
viewed  with  wonder  and  delight  this 
riduable  acquisition^  till  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  serious  admonition,  ad- 
dressed to  him  in  the  following  words : 
*  These/  said  she,  *  are  the  oonseorated 
vesseltL  belonging  tb  St  Peter;  if  you 
presume  to  touch  tbem,  the  saoril.egious 
deed  will  remain  on  your  consciences ; 
for  my  part,  I  dare  not  keep  what  I  am 
nnable  to  defend.'  The  Gothic  captain, 
ftruok  with  reyerential  awe,  despsktched 
a  messenger  to  inform  the  king  of  the 
treasure  which  he  had  diaeoyered ;  and 
received  a  peremptory  order  from  Alaiie, 
that  all  the  c<mseorated  plate  and  oma- 
menta  should  be  transported,  without 
damage,  or  delay,  to  the  church  of  the 
apostle.  From  the  extremity,  perhaps, 
of  the  Qttirinal  hiU>  to  the  distant  quarter 
of  the  Vatican,  a  numerous  detachment 
of  the  Goths,  marching  in  order  of  battle, 
through  the  principal  streetsi,  protected, 
■  with  glittering  arms,  the  long  train  of 
their  devout  oompanions,  who  hose  aloft 
on  their  .heads,  the  sacred  vessels  of  gold 
and  silver ;  and  the  martial  shouts  of  the 
barbarians  were  mingled  with  the  sound 
of  religious  psalmody.  From  a11  the 
adjacent  houses,  a  crowd  of,  Chr&tians 
hastened  to  join  this  edifying  procession  j 
and  a  multitude  of  fhgitives,  without 
distinction  of  age,  or  rank,  or  even  of 
aeot^  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  to 
tiie  seonre  and  hospitable  sanctuary  of 
the  Vatican."  In  a  note,  Mr.  Gibbon 
adds:  " According  to  Isidore,  Alaric 
himself  was  heard  to  say,  that  he  waged 
war  with  the  Bomans,  and  not  with  the 
aposties."  He  adds  also  (p.  261),  "  The 
learned  work  concerning  the  City  of 
Ood,  was  professedly  composed  by  St 
Augustin  to  justify  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence in  the  destmetioxk  of  the  Boman 
greatness.  Se  celebrates  with  peonfiar 
satisfaction  this  miemorable  triumph  of 
Christ;  and  insults  his  adversaries  by 
}  challenging  them  to  produce  some  simi- 
lar ^example  of  a  town  t4ken  by  storm, 
in  which  the  fabulous^  gods  of  antiquity 
.  had  been  able  to  proteet^^ither.  them- 
selves or  their  deluded  votaries."  We 
may  refer  here,  abb,  to  that  work  of 
Anguatin  as  iUvatratinf   the   paatace 


before  us.    In  B.  L,  eh.  2,  he  defends 
tills  position,   <<Th4t  there  nev^  was 
war  in  which  the  conquerors  would  spare 
them  whom  they  conquered  for  the  gods 
they  worshipped" — referring  particularly 
to  the  sacking  of  Troy;  in  ch.  S,  he  ap- 
peals to  the  example  of  Troy ;  in  eh.  4, 
he  appeals  to  the  sanctuary  of  Juno,  in 
Troy ; .  in  oh.  5,  he  sho.ws  that  the  Bo- 
mans never  spared  the  temples  of  those 
cities   which  they  destroyed;   and  in 
ch.  6»  h<|  maintains  tiiat  the  fact  thai 
mercy  was  shown  by  the  barbarians  in 
^e  sacking  of  Bome,  was  **  through'  the 
power  of  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ."    In 
illustration  of  this,  he  says,  <<  Therefore, 
idl    the    spoil,    murder,  violence^  and 
affliction,  that  in   thi»  fresh  calamity 
came  upon  Biome,  wwe  nothing  but  the 
ordinary  effects  following  the  custom  of 
war.    But  that  which  was  so  una^iia- 
tomed,  that  the  savage  nature  of  the 
barbarians  should  pht  on  a  new  shape, 
and  appear  so  merciful,  that  it  would 
make    choice   of    great   and   spaciona 
churches,  to  fill  with  auch  as  it  meant  to 
show  pit^  en,  from  which  none  should 
be  haled  to  slaughter  or   slavery^    in 
which  none  should  be  hurt,  to  which 
many  by  their  courteous  foes  should  be 
conducted,  and  out  of  whieh  none  «honld 
be  led  into  bondage;  this  a  due  to  the 
name  of  Christ,,  this   is  due    to    the 
Christian  profession;  he  that  seeth  not 
is  blind ;  he  that  seeth  and  praisetli  it 
not,  is  unthankful.;  he  that  hinders  him 
that  praiseth  it,  is  mad."     Oitjf  </  Ood, 
London,  l<i20,  p.  11.    Such  a  preserva- 
tion of  Christians ;  such  a  suspension  of 
judgmente,  when.all  things  seemed  to  be 
on  the  verge  of  ruin,  would  not  be  inap^ 
propriatelp  represented  by  winda  tbaA 
threatened  to  sweep  oyer  ^e  world ;  by    | 
the  staying  of  those  winds  by  aome  re.    , 
markable  power,  as  by  an  angel ;  and  by 
the  speciid  -  interposition  wMeh  apared    , 
the  <£urch  in  the  tumults. and  tairors 
of  a  siege,  and  of  the  sacking  of  a  city. 
{b)  There  may  have  been  a  reference  to 
another  class  of  divine  interpoeitiona  aX 
about  the  same  time,  to  designate  tke  , 
lame  servants  of  God<  .  It  has    been  ! 
already  remarked  that,  from  the   time 
when  Constantino  took  the  diureh  under 
his  patronage,  and  it  became  oonnecte^t  , 
with  the  state,  there  was  a  large  shoees-  j 
sion  of  nominu  professors  in  the  ehnreli, 

<|aodueing  a  great  corruption  in  regi^r^  : 
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pevBienM  of  error*     Now,  the  debj 
Dere  referred  to,  between  the  opening 
of  the  sixth  and  seyenth  seals,  may  have 
referred  to  the  faet  that,   dnring  this 
period,  the  tnie  doctrines  of  Christianity 
would  be  Tindioated  and  established  in 
nch  a  waj*  that  the  servants  of  Ood 
would  be  "  sealed"  and  designated  in 
eontradistinotion  from  the  great  mass  of 
the  professed  followers  of  Christ,  and 
from  the  nnmerons  advocates  of  error. 
From  tiiat  mass,  a  certain  and  definite 
number  was  to  be  sealed — implying,  as 
we  hare  seen,  that  {here  would  be  a 
feUetton,  or  tibiat  there  would  be  some- 
Ihing  wfaiob  would  diterimin€Ue  them 
from  tiie  multitudes,  as  the  true  ser- 
VHits  of  God.    This  is  represented  by  an 
sngel  coming  frdm  the  east: — ^the  angel 
representing  the  new  heavenly  infiuenoe 
coming  npon  the  church ;  and  the  coming 
from  the  east — as  the  east  is  the  quarter 
where  the  sun  arises  —  denoting  that  it 
came  from  the  source  tfnd  fountain  of 
light ->  that  is  God.     The  <' sealing" 
would  denote  any  thing  in  this  new  in- 
tuenee  or  manifestation  which  would 
mark  the  true  children  of  God,  and 
would  be  apxvopriately    employed   to 
designate   any  doctrines  which  would 
keep  vp   true  religion  in  the  world; 
which   would   preserve   correct   views 
about  God,  the  way  of  salvation,  and 
the  nature  of  true  religion,  and  which 
would  thns  determine  where  the  church 
of  God  really  was.    If  there  should  be 
a  tendency  in  ,the  church  to  degenerate 
faito  formality ;  if  the  rules  of  discipline 
•hoald  be  relaxed ;  if  error  should  pre- 
vail   as    to  what  constitutes    spiritual 
religion ;  and  if  there  should  be  a  new 
inlIa«noe  at  that  time  which  would  dis- 
ting^aish  those  who  were  the  children  of 
God  from  those  who  were  not,  thit  would 
be    appropriately  represented    by    the 
angel  from  the  east,  and  by  the  sealing 
of  the  servants  of  God.  Now,  it  requires 
bat  »  slight  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
the  Romoan  empire,  and  of  the  church,  at 
the  period  supposed  here  to  be  referred 
to,  to  perceive  that  all  this  occurred. 
There  was  a  large  influx  of  professed 
eonvcrts.    There  was  a  vast  increase  of 
woridliness.    There  was  a  wide  diffusion 
ef  error.     Religion  Was  fast  becoming 
BMTe  formalism.    The  true  church  was 
appaMnstly  fast  verging  to  ruin.   At  this 
period  GckI  raised  up  distinguished  men 
—•a  if  Aey  had  been  angels  ascending 
IS* 


fkom  the  ea4t — wlio  eime  af  with  flie 
"  seal  of  the  living  God" — ^the  doetrinei 
of  gra<^,  and  just  views  of  spiritual  reli- 
gion— -to  designate  who  were,  and  who 
were  not  the  ''true  servants  of  God" 
among  the  multitndes  who  professed  to  be 
his  foUo.wers.  Such  were  the  doctrines  of, 
Athanasins  and  AugustineT-those  great 
doctrines  on  which  the  very  existence  of 
the  true  church  has  in  all  ages  depended. 
The  doctrines  thns  illustrated  and  de- 
fended, were  flttod  to  make  a  broad  lime 
of  distinction  between  the  true  church 
and  the  worlds  and  this  ''would  be  well 
rrepresented  by  the  symbol  employed 
here -^  for  it  is  by  these  doctrines  dial 
the  true  people  of  God  are  sealed 
and  confirmed.  On  this  subject^  comp. 
Elliott,  L  279-292.  The  general  sense 
here  intended  to  be  expressed  is,  that 
there  was  at'  the  period  referred  to, 
after  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  a 
decided  tendency  to  a  worldly,  formal, 
lax  kind  of  religion  in  the  church;  a 
very  prevalent  denial  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  and  of  the  doctrines  of  ffrace ; 
a  lax  mode  of  lUlmitting  members  to  the 
church,  with  little  or  no  evidence  of  true 
conversion;  a  disposition  to  attribute 
saving  grace  to  the  ordinances  of  religion, 
and  especisllv  to  baptism ;  a  disposition 
to  rely  on  the  outward  ceremonies  of 
religion,  with  little  acquaintance  with 
ite  spiritual  power ;  and  a  general  break- 
ing down  of  the  barriers  between  the 
church  and  the  world,  as  there  is  usually 
in  a  time  of  outward  prosperity,  and 
especially  when  the  church  is  connected 
with  the  state.  At  this  time  there  arose 
another  set  of  influences  well  repre- 
sented by  the  angel  coining  from  tiie 
east,  and  sealing  the  true  servants  of 
God,  in  the  illustration  and  confirmation 
of  the  true  doctrines  of  Christianity — 
doctrines  on  which  the  spirituality  of 
the  church  has  always  depended : — the 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  atonement, 
the  depravity  of  man,  reg^eneration  by 
the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  justifica- 
tion by  faith,  the  sovereignty  of  God,  and 
kindred  doctrines.  Such  doctrines  have 
in  all  ages  served  to  determine  where 
the  true  church  is,  and  to  designate  and 
"  seal"  the  servants  of  the  Most  High. 
(c)  This  process  of  "  sealing"  may  be 
regarded  as  continued  during  the  long 
night  of  Papal  darkness  that  was  coming 
upon  the  church,  when  error  would 
abound,  and  the  religion  of  forms  would 
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9  After  this  I  beheld,  and  lo^a 

be  triamphani.  ETen  then,  in  *pUees 
obfleuM  Mud  unknown,  the  work  of 
"sealing'*^ the  tnie  tenrftutt  of  God, 
might  be  going  forward—- for  even  in 
thoM  timea  ef  gloomy  night  there  «0«re 
those,  though  eomparatively  few  in 
number,  who  lored  the  truths  and  who 
were  the  real  lenrants  of  Ood.  The 
a«mber  of  the  elect  were  filling  up,  for 
•▼en  in  the  darkest  times  there  Were 
those  who  lo?ed  the  cause  of  spiritual 
religion, .  and  who  bore  upon  them 
Ihe  impress  of  the  **  seal  of  the  liring 
God."  Such  appears  to  have  been  the 
intent  of  this  sealing  yisiob : — a  staying 
of  Uie  deeolatioi^  that,  in  various  forms, 
was  sweeping  over  tbe  world,  in  order 
tb^  the  true  church  might  be  safe, 
and  that  a  large  number,  &om  all  parts 
of  the  church,  might  be  sealed  and 
designated  as  the  true  servants  of  God. 
The  windSy  that  blowed  firom  all  quar- 
iers,  were  stayed  as  if  by  mighty  angels. 
A  new  influence,  from  the  great  source 
of  light,  cam.o  in  to  designate  those  who 
were  the  true  servants  of  the  Most  High, 
as  if  an  angel  had  come  from  the  rising 
sun  with  t£e  seal  of  the  living  God,  to 
impress  it  on  theilr  foreheads.  A  selec- 
tion was  made  out  of  a  church  filling  up 
with  formalists,  and  in  which  the  true 
dootrines  of  spiritual  religion  were  fast 
lading  *way,  of  those  who  could  be 
designated  as  the  true  servants  of  God. 
By  their  creed,  and  their  lives,  and  their 
spiritj  and  their  profeesion,  they  could 
be  designated  as  the  true  servants  of 
God,  as  if  a  visible  mark  was  impressed 
an  tbeir  foreheads.  This  selection  was 
oonfiaed  to  no  place,  no  class,  no  tribe, 
n^  denomination.  It  was  taken  from 
the  whole  of  Israel,  io  such  numbers  that 
it  could  be  seen  that  none  of  the  tribes 
were  excluded  from  the  honor,  but  that, 
wherever  the  true  spirit  of  religion  was, 
God  was  acknowledging  these  tribes-^ 
or  churches — ^as  his,  and  there  he  was 
gathering  a  people  to  himself.  This 
would  be  long  continued,  until  new 
scenes  would  open,  and  the  eye  would 
rest  on  other  developments  in  the  series 
of  symbols,  revealing  the  4i;lorious  host 
of  the  redeemed  emerging  from  dark- 
ness, and  in  countless  numbers  triumph- 
&ig  before  the  throne. 
^.  J/ier    thi*.     Gr.,    "After    these 


great  mnltatade,   wkioh  bo  man 


things  — Msrd  ri»ra;  — that  is,  after  I 
saw  theae  things  thus  represented,  I  hid 
another  vision.  This  would  undoubtedly 
imply,  not  onJ^  that  he  mw  tbese  thiagi 
ai^r  he  had  seen  the  sealing  of  the  haa- 
dred  and  forty-four  thousand,  but  thit 
they  wxHild  oecur  subsequently  to  that 
But  he  does  not  ttaio  wither  they 
would  immediately  oecur,  or  whether 
other  things  might  not  intervene.    As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  vision  seems  to  be 
transferred  from  aarth  to  heaven— for 
the  multitudes  which  he  saw  appeared 
"before  the  throne"  (yer.  9);  that  ib, 
before  the  throne  of  God  in  heaven. 
The  design  seema  to  be  to  carry  the 
mind  f<G«ward  quite  beyond  the  storms 
and  tempesto  of  earth -^  the  scenes  of 
woe  and  sorrow — the  days  of  ecvor,  dsrk- 
ness,  declension  and  persecution— 4o  that 
period  when  the  dhurcb  should  'be  tri- 
umphant in  heaven.    Instead,  ^erefore, 
of  leaving  the  impression  that  the  fauD- 
dred  and  forty-four  thousand  would  be 
all  that  would  be  saved,  the  eye  ii 
directed  te  an  innumeraUe  host  gather- 
ed fi^m  all  agesy  all  cUmes,  and  sll 
people,  triumphant  in  glory.    The  mul- 
titude that  John  thua  saw  was  not, 
therefore,  I  apprehend^  ^he  same  as  the 
hundred  and  forty-four  thousand,  bat  a 
far  greater  number — the  whole  assem- 
bled host  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven, 
gathered  there  as  vietort,  with  palm- 
branches,  the  symbols  of  triumph,  in 
their  hands.    The  o6;ee<  of  the  vision  is 
to  cheer  those  ^^o  <u*e  desponding  in 
times  of  nBligious  declension  and.  in  sea- 
sons of  persecution,  aind  when  the  num- 
ber of  true  Christians  seems  to  be  small, 
with  the  assurance  thsEt  an   immense 
host  shall  be  redeemed  from  out  world, 
and  be  gathered  triumpbaiit  before  the 
throne,    f  /  beheld.      That  is,  he  saw 
them  before  the  throne.     The  vision  is 
transfehred  from  earth  to  heaven ;  from 
the  contemplation  of  the   scene  when 
desolation  seemed  to  impend  over  the 
world,  and  when  oompaxatively  few  in 
number  were  "  sealed"   as   the  servants 
of  God,  to  the  time  when  the  redeemed 
would  be  triumphant,  and  when  a  host 
which  no  man  can  number  would  stand 
before  God.    %  And  h.     Indicating  sur- 
prise.   A  vast  host  burst  upon  the  view. 
Xnstead  of  the  comparatiT^lj  few  who 
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oonld  nember,  of  "  all  nstjoiis,  ft&4 
kindredB,  and  people,  a&d  tonnes, 

were  sealed^  «n  inntunerable  compaay 
w«r«  pHMMBtod  to  his  ▼i8i0B>  And  mir- 
prise  WB«  tho  natafttl  effect,    'f  ^  preot 
mukilwU,    iBstead  of  tlie  eoint>ar»tiT«ly 
■mall  rnimVer  oh  wbiph  the  jiteniion 
bid  been  fixed,     f  Which  no  man  cotUd 
mmb^r.    The  nvmber  wttM  eo  great  that 
no  <m«  <eould  co«nt  thenv  ^nd  John, 
th€v«far^  did  set  attempt  ]bo  do  it    This 
18  Moh  »  statABient  as  one  would  make 
who  shoHld  hare  a  view  of  all  the  re- 
deemed in  heayen.  -  It  would  appear  to 
he  anamber  beyond  all  power  of  eompn- 
tation.     This  rjspresentation  is  in  strong 
eoateaet  with  a  very  oommon  opinion 
that  only  a  few  will  be  saved.   The  repre- 
sentation in  the  Bible  is,  tiiat  ii^mense 
hoBla  of  the  human  race  wiU  be  saved ; 
and  though  vast  nambers  will  be  lost, 
and  tboo;^  at  any  partioalar.x>eriod  of 
the  world  hitherto  it  may  seem  that  few 
hare  beetn  in  thepath  to  life,  yet  we  have 
svvry  reason  to  believe,  that*  taking  the 
laee  at  ]arg%  and  estimating  it.  as  a 
whole,  s  Tast  minority  of  the  whole  will 
he  brought  to  heaven.  .  For  the  true 
leligioB  is  yet  to  spread  all  over  the 
worldf  and   perhaps  for  many,  many 
tlurasanda    of  years^   piety    is    to    be 
as  prevalent  as  sin  has  been ;  and  in  that 
bng  and  happy  time  of  the  world's  his- 
tory we  may  hope  that  th^  numbers  of 
the  saved  may  surpass  all  who  have  been 
loci  in  past  periods,  beyond  any  power 
of  coapatation.    See  Notes  on  ch.  xz. 
}-«.     f  Of  all  naiiotu.    Not  only  of 
Jews;  not  only  of  the  nations  which  in 
the  lime  of  the  sealing  vidon  liad  em-. 
braced  the  gospel,  but  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth.     This  implies  two  things : 
(a)  that  the  gospel  would  be  preached 
among  all  nations;  and  (b)  that  even 
whoB  it  was  thus  preached  to  them  they 
woold  ke<p  up  their  national  cbarac- 
texisties.      There   can    be  no  hope  of 
Ueading  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
nader  one  visible  sojrere^gnty.     They 
may  all  be  subjected  to  the  spirituid 
nign  of  the  Bedeemer,  but  still  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  will  not 
have  their  distinct  organisations  and 
laws,     f  And  kxiidreds  —  <^v>^v»     This 
word  properljr  refers  to  those,  who  ape 
ideafirom  a  ..common  ancestry,  and 
dftBfftw  a  race,  lineage,  kindred. 


utood  l)elbre  ilie  tlmnie,  and  |)ebM 

e  Ro.  11. 26;  e.5.0. 


It  was  applied  to  the  tribes  of  Israel,  m 
derived  firom  tiie  same  aneestor,  and  for 
the  same  reason  mi|^t  be  applied  to  a 
cUMf.  and  thence  to  any  division  in  a 
nation,  or  to  a  nation  itself—  properly 
retaining  the  notion  that  it  was  de- 
scended from  a  eomaoa  ancestor.  Heife . 
it  would  6eem  to  refer  to  a  smaller  elass 
than  a  nation — the  different  dans  of 
which  a.  nation  might  be  composed* 
%  AndptopU — Aafiv. .  This  word  refeiri 
properly  to  a  people  or  eommunity  as  a 
nuua,  without  refereitoe  to  its  origin  w. 
Bikj  of  its  divisions.  The  former  word 
would  be  used  by  one  who  shoidd  look , 
upon  a  nation  as  made  up  of  portions  of 
distinct  languages,  clans,  or  fkmilies;' 
this-  word  would  be  used  by  one  wh^ 
should  look  on  such  an  assembled  people 
as  a  mere  mass  of  human  beings,  with 
no  referenoe  to  their  difference  of  elan- 
ship,  origin^  or  language.  %AndtQmgit€9^ 
Languages.  This  wo^  woold  refer  alse 
to  the  mhabitants  of  the  earth,  oen* 
sidered  with  respect  to  the  &ct  thait  tb«y 
speak  different  languages.  The  nse  of 
particular  languages  does  npt  designate 
the  precise  boundaries  of  nations — for 
often  many  people  speaking,  different 
languages  are  united  as  one  nation,  and 
oflrai, those  who  speak  the  same  lanfpiage  , 
constitute  distinct  nations.  The  view, 
therefore,  with  which  one  would  look 
upon  the  dwellers  on  the  earth,  in  the 
use  of  the  word  tongue*  or  kmguQgea, 
would  be,  not  bm  divided  into  nations ; 
not  with  reference  to  tlieir  linei^  or 
clanship  ,*  and  not  as  a  mere  mass  with- 
out reference  to  any  dis^ctaon,  but  as' 
divided  by  speech.  The  meaning  of  the 
whole  is,- that  persons  from  all  pjurts  of 
the  earth,  as  contemplated  in  these 
points  of  view,  would  be  among  the  re^ 
deemed.  Comp.  Notes  en  Dan.  iii.  4» 
iv.  1.  f  Stood  he/ore  the  throne.  The 
throne  of  God.  See  Notes  on  ch.  iv.  2. 
The  throne  is  there  .represented  as-  se^ 
dp  in  heaven,  and  the  vision  here'  is  a 
vision  of  what  will  occur  in  heaven.  It 
is  designed  to  carry  the  thoughts  beyond 
aU  the  scenes  of  conflict,  strife,  and  per- 
secution, on  earth,  to  the  time  when  the 
church  shall  be  triumphant  in  glory  -* 
when  ill  storme  shall  have  passed 
by;  when  all  persecutipai  should hft>T« 
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tlifi  Lamb,  clothed  *  with  white 
robes,  and  palxoB  *  ip  their  hands ; 
10  And  cried  '^  with  a  loud  voice, 

a  0.6. 11.        »Le.2a.40.        cZm.4.7. 

o«aMd ;  when  all  revolutions  shall 
have  ooonrred;  when  all  the  eleet — not 
Y>nl7  the  hundred  and  forty-fonr  thon- 
sand  of  the  sealed,  bat  of  all  nations 
and  times— shall  have  been  gathered  in. 
There  was  a  beaatiful  propriety  in  this 
^sion.  John  saw  the  tempests  stayed, 
as  hy  the  might  of  angels.  He  saw  a 
new  inflaenee  and  power  that  would 
seal  the  true  servants  of  God.  Bnt, 
those  tempests  were  stayed  only  for  a. 
time,  and  there  were  more  awful  risions 
In  reserve  than  any  which  had  been  ex- 
hibited— ^Visions  of  woe  and  sorrow,  of 
persecution  and  of  deatli.  It  was  ap- 
propriate, therefore,  just  at  this  moment 
of  calm^suspense-^f  delayed  judgments 
— H»  suffer  the  mind  to  rest  on  the  tri- 
umphant close  of  the  whole  in  heaven, 
when  «  countless  host  would  be  gatheried 
there  with  palms  in  their'  hands,  uniting 
with  angels  in  the  worship  of  God.  The 
mind,  by  the  contemplation  of  this  beau- 
tifhl  vision,  would  be  refreshed  and 
strengthened  for  the  disclosure  of  the 
awful  scenes  which  were  to  occur  on  the 
sounding  of  the  trumpets  under  the 
seventh  seal.  The  simple  idea' is,  that, 
amidst  the  storms  and  tempests  of  life — 
scenes  of  existing  or  impending  trouUe 
and  wrath — ^it  is  well  to  let  the  eye  rest 
on  the  scepe  of  the  final  triumph,  when 
innumerable  hosts  of  the  redeemed  shall 
stand  before  God,  and-  when  sorrow 
shall  be  known  no  morot  f  And  be/ore 
ihe  Lctmh,  In  the  midst  of  the  throne-^ 
in  heaven.  See  Notes  on  ch.  v.  9: 
f  Clothtd  with  white  robes.  .  The  em- 
blems of  innocence  or  righteousness, 
uniformly  represented  as  the  raiment 
of  the  inhabitants  of  heaven.  See  Notes 
on.ch.  iiL  4,  vi.  11.  €  And  palme  in  their 
hande.  Emblems  of  victory.  Branches 
of  the  palm-tree  were  carried  by  the 
victors  in  the  athletic  contests  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  in  triumphal  processions. 
See  Notes  on  Matt  xxi.  8^  The  palm- 
tFee-'-strai|^,  elevated,  majestie-^was 
an  appropriate  emblem  of  triumph.  The 
portion  of  it  which  was  borne  in  rictory 
was  the  long  tea/  which  shoots  <^ut  from 
the  top  of  the  tree,  Comp.  Notes  on 
X8a.iiL26r    S6e  Bsohen^rg,  ICapual  of  1 


saTing,  Salvation  '  to  our  God  ^eh 
sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  onto 
the  Lamo. 

4Isa.4S.ll.e.l«.l. 


Class.  Lit  p.  243,  and  Ley.  zxiii.  40: 
**  And  ye  shall  take  oil  the  first  (lay,  the 
boughs  of  goodly  trees,  brandkeeo/palm' 
treee/*   Ao,    So    in   die    Savfoiu^s  tri-, 
umphal  entiy  into  Jerusalem  (John  xii, 
13),  "  On  the  next  day  much  people — 
took  branches  of  palm-trees,  and  went 
forth  to  meet  him,  and  cried,  Hosanna.'* 
10^  And  cried  u>ith  a  hud  voice.  CoUip. 
Zech.  iv.  7.    This  is  expressive  of  the 
greatness  of  their  joyj  the  ardor  and 
earnestness  of  their  praise.     %  Salvation 
to  our  Ood.    The  word  rendered  salva- 
tion — «wnfp/a  —  means  properly  safety, 
deliverance,  preservation;  tiien  welfare 
or  prosperity;  then  victory;  then,  in  a 
Christian  sense,  deliverance  from  punish- 
ment and   admission    to  eternal    life. 
H^e  the  idea  seems  to  be  tiiat  their 
deliverance  from  sin,  danger,  iperseen- 
tion,  and  death,  was  to  be  aseribed  solely 
to  God.    'It  cannot  be  mean^  ar  tibe 
words  would  seem  to  imply,  that  they 
desired  that  Gfod  might  have  salvation; 
but  the  sense  is,  that  their  sidyation  was 
to  be  attributed  entirely  to  him.' —  This 
will  undoubtedly  be  the  song  of  the  re- 
leased forever,  and  all  who  reach  ttie 
heayenly  world  will  feel  that  they  owe 
their  deliverance  from  eternal   death, 
and  their  admission  to  glory,  wholly  to 
him.   Prof.  Robinson  (Lex.)  renders  the  , 
word  here,  victory.   The  fair  meaning  is, 
that  whatever  is  included  in  the  word 
wilvation  will  be  due  to  God  alone — the 
deliverance  frotai  sin,  danger  and  death ; 
the  triumph  over  every  foe;  the  'resur- 
rection from  the  grave ;  the  rescue  from 
eternal  burnings;  the  admission   to  a 
holy  heaven,  —  vifeeory  in  all  that  ^at 
word  ^mplios   will    be   diie    to    Ood. 
^  Which  titteth  upon  the  throne.     Notes 
ch.  ivy  2.    |f  Ana  unto  the  Lamb.     Notes 
ch.  V.  6.     God  the  Father;  and  He  who 
is  the  Lamb  of  God,  alike  claim  the  ho- 
nor of  salvation.    It  is  observable  here 
that  the  redeemed  ascribe  their  salva- 
tion to  the  Lamb  as  well  as  to  him  who 
is  on  the  throne.    Could  they  do  tliis  if 
be  who  is  referred  to  as  the  '  Lamb'  were 
a  mere  man  ?    Could  they  if  he  were  an 
angel  ?   Could  they  if  he  were  nor  equal 
wiu  the  Father?    Do  those  who  are  in 
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11  And  all  tiie  ai^l»  stood 
round  aboat  the  throne,  luid  a(wut 
the  eiders  and  the  four  beaiBtB,  and 
fell  before  the  throne  on  their  faces, 
and  worshipped  God^ 

12  &ijing,  '  Amen:  Blessing, 

•  Jade  25.  e.  5. 13, 14. 

beareo  worship  a  eroalare  ?  ViU  they 
nniteftereated  being  with  the  anointed 
One  in  acts  of  solenm  adoration  and 
pniie? 

11.  And  aU  ihs  angeU  ttood  round 
•^iketkrone.  Notes  ch.  ▼.  11.  f  And 
^iihttlden.  Notes  eh.  ir.  4.  %  And 
^f(y»  hentu.  Notes'  ch.  iv.  6.  The 
noaing  is,  that  th«  aageH  stood  in  the 
ovter  eirde,  or  cmttide  of  the  elders  and 
u«  foor  UTiirg  oreatares.  The  redeemed, 
ituntQifoBt,  oeonpied  the  inner  circle, 
u4  wen  Bear  the  throne,  tbovgh  their 
F>«a«ioMtien  is  not  mentioned.  The 
u^fTmpathiie  with  the  ehnrch  re- 
MCflied  nd  triumphant,  as  they  did 
^  th«  church  in  its  conflieta  and 
■«•>  uti  they  now  f4>propriately  unite 
^tiittdiQrch  in  adoring  and  praising 
^  Xbey  see,  in  that  redemption,  new 
^WT*  of  the  character  of  «od,  and 
"l^ng'oiee  that  that  church  is  rescued 
"^  iti  troubles,  and  is  now  brought 
^phlattoheaTcn.  ^  And M  be/ore 
'^t*rm<m  their /nee*.  The  usual  posi- 
m  of  profound  adoration.  Ch.  iv^  10, 
^-  ^  Y  And  wtnhippud  Ood,  Notes  ch. 

1  \^^*  Ammi.  8ee  Notes  on  ch.  i. 
L?*  word  Amen  here  is  a  word 
l^ly  affirming  the  truth  of  what  is 
***•  or  expressing  heartr  assent  to  it 
Huty  be  uttered,  aa  expressing  this, 
*^  in  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  sen- 
T^  ^os,  ipiU§  are  commonly  com- 
|rj^  'In  the  name  of  God,  Amen/ 
VHem'iig,  tmd  glory,  Ac  Substantially 
'■^Aneaicriptfon  of  praise  occurs  in 
^'  12.  See  Notes  on  that  verse.  The 
\  idea  is,  that  the  highest  kind  of 
tt  to  be  ascribed  to  God ; —  every 
excellent  in  character  is  to  be  at- 
to  him;  every  blessing  which  is 
^  u  to  be  traced  to  him.  —  The 
of  the  wordsi  indeed,  is  changed, 
ueieiiie  is  snbstantiaUy'the  same. 
«« forner  ease  (eh.  v.  12)  the  asorip-' 
Jot pnise  is  to  the  Lamb-- the  Son 
^;hei«itlstoGod.    In  both  ia- 


and  glory,  and  wisdoha,  and  thanks- 
giving,  and  honor^  and  power,  and 
migh^  be  unto  onr  Qod  for  ever  and 
ever.    Amen. 

13  And  one  of  the  elders  an- 
swered, saying  unto  me,  What  are 
these  which  are  arrayed  in  white 
robes  ?  and  whence  came  they? 


stances,  the  worship  is  described  as  ren- 
dered in  heaven;  and  tb«  use  of  the 
language  shows  that  God  and  the  Lamb 
are  regarded  in  heaven  as  entitled  to 
equal  pridsc.  The  only  words  found 
here  which  do  not  occur  in  ch.  v.  12)  are 
thankegiving  and  m9;9i&t  —  words  which 
require  no  particular  explanation. 

13.  And  WM  of  the  ekUr»»  See  Notes 
on  ch.  iv.  4.  That  is,  as  there  under- 
stood, one  of  the  representativeB  of  the 
church  before  the  throne.  ^  ^IntioeredL 
The  word  anttoer  with  us  means  to  reply 
to  sometiiing  which  has  been  said.  Uk 
the  Bible,  however,  the  word  is  not  uii« 
frequently  used  in  Ae  beginning  of  a 
speech,  where  nothing  has  been  said— 
as  if  it  were  a  reply  to  something  that 
might  be  said  on  the  subject ;  or  to  some- 
thing that  is  passing  through  the  mind 
of  another ;  or  to  something  in  Uie  case 
under  oonsideration  which  suggests  aa 
inquiry.  Comp.  IsaL  Izv.  24;  Dan.  ii.  26; 
Acts  V.  8.  Thus  it  is  used  here.  John 
was  looking  on  the  host,  and  reflecting  on 
the  state  of  things ;  and.  to  the  train  of 
thought  passing  through  his  mind  the 
angel  annoered  by  an  enquiry  as  to  a 
part  of  that  host  Pro£  Stuart  renders 
it,  aeeotted  me,  f  What  are  theee  which 
are  arr^hfed  in  white  robeef  Who  ate 
these  ?  The  ol](iect  evidently  is,  to  bring 
the  case  (tf  these  persons  more  particu- 
larly into  view.  The  vast  host  with 
branches  of  palm  had  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  John,  but  it  was  the  o^ect  of 
the  speaker  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  a 
pattioular  part  of  the  host — ^tiie  martyrs 
who  stood  among  them.  He  would  seem, 
therefore,  to  have  tamed  to  a  particular 
porUon  of  the  immense  multitude  of  the 
redeemed,  and  by  an  empbasir  on  the 
word  the9e  —  *  Who  are  thte^ — to  have 
fixed  the  eye  upon  them.  Att  those 
who  are  beibre  the  throne  are  repre- 
sented as  clothed  in  white  robes  (ver.  9),. 
but  the  eye  might  be  directed  to  a  par- 
tioular  part  of  them  as  g^uped  together* 
•ad  as  having  sosiethiaf  peeoBac  in 
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14  And  I  Bflid  unto  him»  Sir, 
.thoa  knowest.  And  he  said  to  me, 
TheM  are  they  which  oame  out  of 

a  Jno.  10. 33.  e.  0*  )>w  ' 


iheir  posifioii  or  KppmrwMM^r^Tkm^  was 
ft  prcprUty  in  thng  directinj^  the  mind  of 
John  to  the  martyr*  48  trimnphing  in 
hoATen,  in  a  time  when  the  ohurebes 
were  •oifering  perseevrtion,  and  in  yiew 
of  the  vision  which  he  had  bad  of  timee 
of  darkness  a&d  oaUmity  coming  upon 
the  ,world  at  the  opening  of  the  sixth 
•eal.  Beroad  all  the  scenes  of  sorrow 
and  grie^:he  was  permitted  to  see  the 
martyrs  Urinmphing  in  heayea.  %  Ar- 
rayedi»  white  robe**  Notes  yer.0.  ^And 
wAcnea  came  tkejf  t  The  obj^eet  is  t6  fix 
the  attontion  more  distinctly  on  what  is 
•aid  of  them,  that  they  oame  np  oat  of 
great  tribulation.   - 

Hk  And  I  eaid  wite  Aim,  Sit,  ikou 
hwweet.  The  word  mV  in  this  plaee  — 
irtfyw,  Xofii-^is  a  form  of  respectful  adi- 
dMss,  such  w  woald  be  used  when  speak- 
ug  to  a  superior.  Gton.  xliiL  20;  Matt. 
ziit27,xxL30,xxyu.63;  John  iy.  li;  16, 
19,  49,  y.  7,  xlL  21,  xx.  15.  The  simple 
meaning  of  the  phrase  '  thou  knowest,' 
is,  tiiat  he  who  had  asked  the  question 
must  be  better  informed  than  he  to 
whom  he  bad  proposed  it.  It  is  en  the 
part  of  John  a  modest  confession  tliat  he 
did  not  know,  or  could  not  l^e  presumed 
to  know,  and  at  th^  same  time  the  re- 
spectful utterance  of  an  opinion  that  be 
who  addressed  this  question  to  him  must 
be  in  -  possession  of  this  knowledge. 
f  And  he  amid-  unU>  ir«.  Not  offended 
with  the  r^ly,  and  ready,  as  he  had 
eyldently  intended  to  do,. to  giye  bim  the 
information  which  he  needed.  <f  These 
are  (Aey  toAt«A  fiame  out  t^fffreat  tribttkt- 
Hon.  The  word  rendered  iribuUitton  -^ 
^A(^(T  ^  is  a  word  of  general  ^haradter^ 
meaning  affliction,  though  perhaps  thMo 
is  here  an  allusion  to  persecutioni  The 
sens«,  however,  would  be  better  ex- 
pressed bjs  the  phrase  great  tritde.:  The 
olgeot  seems  to  have  been  to  set  before 
the  mind  of  the  apostle  a  view  of  those 
who  had  suffered  mneb,  and  who  lo^ 
their  sufferings  had  been  sanctified  and 
prepared  for  heaven,  in  order  to  eneov- 
rage  those  who  might  be  yet  ealled  to 
suffer,  f  And  have  y>aehed  their  robe; 
To  wit,  in  the  blood  of  tiie  Lamb.  %  And 
mada  lAtsi  tsk^  ta  ilm  Uboi  t^fUm 


great  tribnlatioB,  *  and  have  wash- 
ed ^  thek  robes,  and .  made  them 
white  in  the4[^ood  *  of  the  Lamb. 

&  1  Go.  •.  11.  He.  9. 14.    e  1  Jno.  1. 7.  e.  1. 5. 

Lamb.    There  ii  some  ineongnrity  in 
saying  that  they  had  made  them  white  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb;  aad  the  meaning, 
thorefore,  must  be,  that  they  hadWaawegi 
or  purified  tbeni  in  that  Uood.    Undor 
the  ancient  ritual,  wious  things  aboot 
the  sanctuary  were,  oleamed  ftom  eera* 
monial  defilement,  by  the  sprinkling  of 
blood  on  tiiemi— the  blood  d  saerifiee. 
Id    accordanoe   with    that   nsage   the 
Uood  of  the  Lamb*-^  the  Lord  Jeeoa— 
is  said  to  cleanse  and  purify.     John 
sees  a  gr^at  company  widi  white  robaa. 
Tbe  means  by.  which  it  is  said  they 
became  whtti»  or  pare  is  the  blood  dt 
the  Lamb.     It  .is  not  said  that  they 
were  made  white  as  the  result  of  thek 
sufferings  or  .their  afflintioati  but  by  the 
blood   of  tbe  Lamb*    The    eooiiBe   of 
thought  here  is  such  that  it  would  be 
natural,  to  suppose  that,  if  at  liiy  tinM 
the  great  deeds^br  thesufferiagi  of  the 
saints  could  contribute  to  the  £aQt  that 
they  will  wear  white  robes  in' heaven, 
this  is  an  oecasion  on  which  there  might 
be  such  a  reference.    3ut  there  la  oo 
alhuion  to  that.    It  is  not  bj  their  own 
aufferings  and  trials';  their  perseeations 
and  sorrows,  that  they  i^  made  holj, 
but  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  that  had 
been  shed  ^r  sinners.    This  reference  to 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  is  one  of  the  in- 
cideatol  proofs  that'oeenr  eo  finequaatly 
in  tbe  Soriptores^-of  the  reality  of  tha 
atonement  It  eould  be  only  in  aUoaifm 
to  that»  and  with  .an  implied  belief  in 
that,  that  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  eooUL 
be  referred  to  as  eleaaaing  the  robaa  ef 
the  saints  in  heaven.    If  he  ahed  bla 
blood  merdy  as  other ^inen^have  dome ; 
if  he  died  only  as  a  martyr,  what  ]kro- 
prie(7  would  Uiere  bav^  been  in  ff&rnng 
to  his  blood,  more  than  to  the  blood  of 
any  otb^r  mar^  T    And  what  iaflno&oa 
could  the-blood  of.aay  martyr  haro  in 
bleansiag  tbe  rdbea-  of  the  sahito  in  Itoa^ 
yen?    The  fiMt  it,  that  if  that  wete  aOl, 
auch  langulsge  would  be  nntoenalng,     Jt 
is  nevor  used  eleept  in  connexion  ^arHh 
the  blood  <^  Christ;  and  the  langaago 
df  the  Bible  everywhere  is  sueh  as  would 
be  employed  on  the  supposition  tibmJL  hm 
ahodhia  Mood  to  make  tzpiatlfi^lHr  aia^ 
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15  Thdiefore  arv  ^bej  before  the 
thtone  of  God,  and  Borre  bim  day 
and  night  in  his  temple:  and  hie 
that  sitteth  cm  the  uirone  shall 
dwell  *  among  t&em. 

ttd  OB  no  other  supposition.    On  jtfie 

general  meaning  V^  the  laagui^fe  ii8,ed 

l«re,and  the  senttment  expressed,  soe 

Kotes  on  Hek  ix.  14,  nnd  I.  J^hn  L  7. 

15.  Therefore  are  thew  before  the  throne 

•fOod,  Tlie  roftsoti  Why  they  are  tbere 

h  to  1»  traced  to  the  fket  that  the  Lamb 

ili«d  bis  blood  to  make  expiation  for 

fBL   No  otiier  reasoli  emi  be  given  why 

my  one  ef  the  hnman  raee  is  in  hearen ; 

ud  that  is  reason  eno«gh  why  any  of 

tbt  nee  are  tfaer«.    f  And  eerve  him 

4t«3f  and  night  in  hie  tem^    That  Is, 

Mnilwially  or  eonstantly.     Day   and 

aigbttoiMrtttnte  the  whole  of  time,  and 

tbifl  ftipMssion,  Uierefbre^  denotes  t;on- 

■^t  Md  wainttfrmpted   serrioe.    On 

<utfc>  toil  is  snepeiided  by  the  return  of 

vigbt,  and  the  service  of  God  is  inter- 

united  by  the  neeeosity  of  rest ;  in  hea- 

^Bi  M  there  will  be  no  wearineiss,  there 

^I  be  no  need  of  fntermission,  and  ilie 

lerviee  ef  Qod,  yaried  doubtless  to  meet 

the  Btste  of  the  miad,  will  be  continued 

fore?or.— ,The  phrase  **  to  serve  bim  in 

bis  temple,"  refer*  undoubtedly  to  hea- 

^  regarded  as  the  temple  or  holy 

|hrelliiig.pIsoe  of  God.  See  Notes  on  ch. 

i>  <•    %And  he  ihat  iUteth  on  the  throne, 

Ood.  Noteeeh.-iv.2.  %8halldwdl  among 

f^—^^KtipAwu,     Thie    word   properly 

tteaas,  to  tent,  to  pkeh  a- tent;  and,  in 

the  New  Testament^  to  dwell  as  in  tents. 

The  meaning  here  is,  that  God  would 

dwell  among  them  as  in  a  tent,  or  would 

lutve  his  abode  with  thein.  Perhaps  the 

*&asien  is  to  tlie  tabernacle  !n  the  wil- 

^wness.    That  was  i^garded  as  the  pe- 

^oBar  dweffing-plaee  of  God,  and  that 

'^ys  ooeupied  a  central-  place  among 

tts  tribes  of  ItraeL    So  ift  heaven  — 

tbeit  will  be  the  eonsciMisnese  always 

thatOod  dwells  there  amon^  his  people, 

ttd  that  the  redeemed  ave  gathered 

avevnd  him  in  his  own  ho^se.    Prof. 

^taari  wadeiB  this^  it  seema  to  me  with 

■an  beauty  aad  propriety,  **  will  sfread 

Ui  tent  «vier  theoa,"  as  ineaning  that  he 

*ea)d  Meaive  them  into  intimate  oon^ 

and  uot«B  with  him,  and  offer 

Mnpwtaoti— .    0«Bp.«h;ui.^ 


16  TheT  ehidl  hunger  *  no  more, 
neither  tmrst  any  more;  neither 
shall  tlie  Sim  light  on  them,  nor 
any  heat.* 

.    »I8.48.10.  eP8.121.6;  Ib.4.8. 


16.  They  whatt-hunffer  no  more,  A  eon- 
siderable  portion  of  the  redeemed  who 
will  be  there,  were,  when  on  the  earth, 
subjected  to  the  evils  of  famine;  many 
who  perished  with  hunger.  In  heaven, 
they  will  be  subjected  to  that  evil  no 
mwe,  for  there  wul  be  no  want  that  wfll 
not  be  supplied.  The  bodies  which  the 
redeemed  will  have — spiritual  bodiei 
<1  Cor.  XV.  44)*-will  doubtless  be  such  aa 
will  be  Dourimied  tn  smuc  other  way  Uiaa 
by  food,  if  they  require  any  nourish- 
ment; and  whatever  that  nourishment 
may  1^,  it  will  be  fully  supplied.  The 
passage  bere  is  taken  from  Isa.  idix.  10 : 
''They  shall  not  hunger  nor  thirst; 
neither  shall  the  heat  nor  sun '  smite 
them."  See  Notes  on  that  passage. 
%•  Neither  thiret'any  more.  As  multi- 
tudes of  the  redeeaaed  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  evils  of  hunger,  ao  have 
multitudes  also,  been  subjected  to  the 
pains  of  thirst.  In.  prison ;  in  pathless 
deserts ;  in  times  of  drought,  when  wells 
and  Ibuntains  were  dried  up,  they  have 
suffered  from  this  oause  —  a  canse  pro- 
ducing as  intense  auffering  perhaps  aa 
any  that  man  endures.  Comp.  Ex.  xviL 
3 ;  Lam.  iv.  4;  2  Obr.  xi.  27 ;  Ps.  Ixiii.  1. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  of  persons  suffer- 
ing ao  intensely  froih  thirst  that  ^e 
highest  vision  of  felicity  would  be  audh 
a  promiae  as  that  in  the  worda  before 
us— "neither  thirat  any  more."  f  Nei^ 
ther  ehcUl  the  eun  Ugh*  on  them.  It 
is  hardly  necessary,  perhaps,  to  aay,  that 
the.  word  light  here  doea  dot  mean  to 
enlighten,  to  give  )igfat  to,  to  ahine  on. 
The  Greek  is — irien — ^/<>'^  <^>  nnd  the 
reference  probably  is,  to  the  intense  and 
burning  heat  of  the  sun,  cdnkmonly  called 
a  enn-etrohe,  Bxoessive  heat  of  uie  sun, 
oauaiag  great  pain  or  sudden  death,  ia 
not  a  very  uncommon  thing  among  ua, 
ind  miiat  have  been  more  common  hi 
the  warm  climatea  and  burning  aands  t>f 
the  countries  in  the  vicinity  of  Fales- 
tinei  The  meeting  here  is,  that  ia 
heaven  they  would  be'  free  from  thUi 
calamity,  f  Kor  «ny  heat.  In  Isa. 
xlix;  10,  freir  wh|«b  plaoe  ChiaivqQetally 
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17  For'  the  Lamb,  <vrhich  »  in 
tiie  midst  of  the  throne,  ahall  'feed 
than,  and  shall  lead  them  unto 

•  Ffe.  23. 1,8, 6;  86. 8;  Ilk  40. 11.      " 
the  expression  is  ^ISO — •\arah\  proper- 

TT 

It  denoting  4ieat  or  burning,  and  par. 
nenlarlj  the  miragef  the  excessive  heat 
of  a  sandy  desert  producing  a  vapor 
which  has  a  striking  resemUanoe  to 
water,  and  which  oilen  misleads  the  un- 
wary traTeller  by  its  deceptiye  appear- 
ance. See  Notes  on  Isa.  xxxy.  7*  The 
expression  here  is  equiyalerit  to  intense 
heat,  and  the  meaning  is,  that  in  hearen 
the  redeemed  will  not  be  subjected  to 
any  such  suffering  as  the  traTeller  ofben 
experiences  in  the  burning  sands  of  the 
desert.  The  language  would  ^xmrey  a 
most  grateful  idea  to  those  who  had 
been,  subjected  to  these  sufferings,  and 
Is  one  form  of  saying  that,  in  heaven, 
the  redeemed  will  be  delivered  from  the 
ills  whieh  they  suffer  in  this  life.  Per- 
haps the  whole  image  here  is  that  cf 
travellers  who  have  been  on  a  long 
journey,  exposed  to  hunger  and  thirst, 
wandering  in  the  burning  sands  of  the 
desert,  and  exposed  to  the  fiery  rays  of 
the  sun,  at  length  reaching  their  quiet 
and  peaceful  bome,  where  they  would 
find  safety  and  abundance.  The  be- 
liever's journey  from  earth  to  heaven  is 
such  ^pilgrimage, 

17.  IV  the  Lamh,  tcAtcA  ie  in  the 
midet  of  the  throne.  Notes,  ch.  v.  6. 
He  is  still  the  great  agent  in  promoting 
the  happiness  of  the  redeemed  in  hea- 
ven. 9^  Shall /ked  them.  Bather,  shall 
exercise  over  them  tiie  office  of  a  shop* 
herd  —  xocfuivci.  Thi&  includes  much 
more  than  mere  feeding.  It  embraces 
all  the  care  which  a  shepherd  takes  of 
his  flo<d[^  watching  them,  providing 
for  them,  guarding  them  from  danger. 
Oomp.  Ps.  xxiii.  1,  2,  5,  xxxvi  B;  See 
this  fully  ^illustrated  in  the.  Notes  on 
Isa.  zl.  li.  f  Aftd  ehall  lead  them  unto 
living  ftnintaiue  of  loulert.  Living  foun- 
tains reier  to  running  streams,  as  con- 
trasted with  standing  water  and  stag- 
nant pools.  See  Notet  on  John  iv.  10. 
The  sdlnsion  is  undoubtedly  to  .the  hap- 
piness  of  heaven,  represented  'tm  fresh 
and  ever-fiowing,  like  streams  in  the 
desert    No  image  of  happiness,  perhaps, 

-nore  vivid,  or  would  be  more  V'"* 


living  fbttntains  of  watm :  and 
Qod  shall  wipe  *  away  all  tears 
from  th^  eyes. 

'k   Ms.  26. 8. 

to  an  Oriental,  than  that  of  such  foun- 
tains flowing   in    sandy  and   burning 
wastes.     The  word  Hving   here  -  must 
jrefMT  to  the  fitct  that  that  happiness 
will    be   perennial.      These^  fountains 
will  always  bubble;  these  streams  will 
never  dry  up.-    The  thirst  for  salvation 
will  always  be  gratified  |  the  soul  will 
always  be  made  happy.     %  And  Ood 
eheUl  teipe  atooy  eM  tears  from  their 'ege$» 
This  is  ik  new  image  of  happiness  taken 
from  anotiier  place  jn  Isaiah  (oh.  xxv.  8), 
**  The  liord  Ood  wiU  wipe  away  tears 
from  off  all  fkdes."   The  expresdonis  one 
of  exquisite  tenderness  and  beauty.    The 
poet  Bums  said  tiiat  he  coii^d  never  read 
this  without  being  affected  to  weeping. 
Of  all  the  itegative  deseripti<mB  of  hea- 
ven, there  is  no  one  perhaps  timt  would 
be  better  adapted  to  produce  consola- 
tion ihdn  this.    This  is  a  world  oi  weep- 
ing— a  vale  pf  tears*-   Philoflophexs  have 
sought  a  brief  definition  of  man,  and 
have  sought  in -vain.    Would  th«re  be 
any  better  descriptioii  of  him,  as,repre- 
.  renting  the  reality  of  liis  condition  here» 
than  to.  say  that  he  ia  one.  toho  weepef 
Who  is  there  of  the  human  family  vaX 
has  not  shed  a  tear?    Who  that  has  not 
wept  over  the  grave  of  a  friend;' over 
his  own  Losses  and  cares ;  ov«r  hia  diaap- 
pointmentsr;  over  the  treatment  he  has 
received  firom  others';   over  hia  sins; 
over  the  follies,  vices,  and  woes  of  his 
fellow-men  ?   And  what »  change  would 
it  make  in  our  world  if  it  eould  be  said 
that   henceforward    not   another    tear 
would  be  shed;  not  a  head  wonM  ever 
be  bowed  again  in  gri^f !    Tat»  tikia  is 
to  be  the  copdition  of  heaven.    Ji^  that 
worid  there  is  to  be  no  pain,  no  disap- 
pointment, no  bereavement    No  friend 
u  to  lie  in  dreadful  ^gony  on  a  s&dk  bed  ; 
no  grave  is  to  be  opened  to  reoelwe  « 
parent^  a  wife, »  child;  no  gloomy  proa- 
pect  of  dea^  is  to  draw  tean  of  boixtow 
from  the  eyes.    To  that  blessed  w^vn-ld, 
when  our  eyes  run  down  with  tears,  are 
we  permitted  to  look  forward ;  and  the 
prospect  of  sudh  a  world  should   eon. 
^bute  to  wipe  aWay  our  teara  here      for 
all  our  sorrows  will  soon  be  over.      A« 
already  remaik^l^  th«r#  wn«  p  beaUatifal 
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propriety,  at  a  time  wli^n-  sneh-  aia." 
mities  impended  over  the  ohurcfa  and 
the  world;  Dvhen  there  was  such  a 
eertaioty  of  peraecation  and  sorrow  j  in 
perfnitling  the  mind  to  rest  on  the  eon- 
templation  of  these  happy  soenes  in 
heaven,  where  all  the  redeemed,  -  in 
white  robes,  and  with  paJms  of  victory  in 
their  htads,  would  be*  {gathered  before 
the  tlirone.  To  ns,  also,  now,  amidst 
the  triftls  of  the  present  life -^  when 
friends  leiave  ns ;  when  sickness  comes  ,* 
when  our  hopes  -are  blasted^  when 
calunmies  and  reproaches  come  upon 
us;  wheil,  standing  on  the  verge  of  the 
grave,  and  looking  down  into  the  cold 
tomb,  the  eyes  pour  forth  floods  of  tears 
—it  is  a  blessed  |Mivilege  to  be  per- 
mitted to  look  forward  to  that  brighter 
seene  in  heaven,  where  not  a  pang  shi^l 
ever  be  felt,  and  not  a  tear  shaU  ever 
be  shed. 

,     CHAPTER  VIIL 

A9ALTM8  Or  THB  €HAPTB«. 

OiTK  seal  of  the  mysterioits  roll  (eh.  v. 
1),  remains  to  be  broken  —  six  having 
already  disclosed  the  contend  of  the  vo- 
lume relating  to  the  fiitare.    Itwasha- 
toral  that  tiie  opening  of  the  seventh, 
and  the  laet,  Should  be  attended  wiUi 
dreiimstances  of  peculiar  solemnity,  as 
being  all  Uiat  remained  in  this  volume 
to  be  unfolded,  and  as  ,the  events  thus 
lar  had  been  evidently  preparatory  to 
some  great  catastrophe.    It  would  have 
been  natural  to  expect  that^like  the  six 
former,  this  seal  would  have  be^n  opened 
at  once,  and  would  hate  disclosed  ill  that 
was  to  happen  at  one  view.    But^  instead 
of  that,  the  opening  of  this  seal  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  series  of  Events,  seven  also' 
in  number,  which  succeed  each  other, 
represented  by  new  symbols — the  blow- 
ing of  as   many  successive  trumpets. 
These  cireumstances  retard  the  ceurse 
itt  the  action,  and  fix  the  mind  on  a  new 
order  of  eventtf-^even^  which  could  be 
iqypropriately   grouped    together,    and 
which,  for  some  reason,  might  be  thus 
more   propdrly  represented  Uian  tiiey 
«oald  be  in  so  many  successive  seals. 
iThAt  was  the  reason  of  this  arrange- 
ttent  will  be  more  readily  seen  on  an 
exatDinati4>&  of   the  particular  events 
nferr«d  to  in  the  successive  trampet- 


The  points  in  the  chi^ter  are  the  fol- 
lowing; : — 
19 


1.  The  opening  of  the  seventh  seal, 
v^r.  1.  This  is  attended,  not  with  air 
immediate  exhibition  of  the  events  which 
are  to  occur,. as  in  the- case  of  the  fonaer 
seals,  but  with  a  solemn  sUence  in  hea- 
ven for  the  space  of  half  an  hour.  The 
reason  of  this  silence,  apparently,  is 
found  in  the  solemn  natare  of  the  events 
which  are  anticipated.  At  the  opening 
of  the  sixth  seal  (ch.  vi.  12,  seq.)  the 
grand  catastrophe  of  the  world's  history 
seemed  about  to  occur.  This  had  been 
suspended  for  a  time  as  if  by  tibe  power 
of  angels  holding  the  winds  and  the 
storm  (ch.  vii),  and  now  it  was  natural 
to  expect  that  there  would  be  a  series  of 
overwhelming  calamities.  In  vieir  of 
these  apprehended  terrors,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  heaven  are  represented  as  stand- 
ing in  awful  silence,  as  if  anticipating 
and  apprehending  what  was  to  occur. 
This  circumstance  adds  much  to  the  in- 
tercel  .of  the  scene^  and  is  a  forcible 
illustration  of  the  position  which  the 
mind  naturally  assumes  in  the  anticipa- 
tion of  dreaded  events.  Silence — solemn 
and  awful  silence ->— is  the  natural  state 
of  the  mind  under  such  circumstances.— 
In  accordance  with  this  expectation  of 
what  was  to  oome,  a  series  of  new  irepre- 
sentatietas  is  introduced,  adapted  to  pre- 
pare the  mind  for  the  fearfhl  discloeurei 
which  are  yet  to  be  made. 

2.  Seven  angels  appear,  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  seal,  to  whom  are  given 
seven  trumpets,  asc  if  they  were  ap- 
pointed to  perform  an  important  part  in 
introducing  the  series  of  events  which 
was  to  follow,  ver.  2. 

3v  As  a  still  fiirther  preparation,  an- 
other  angel  is  introduced,  standing  at 
the  altar  with  a  golden  censer,  vs.  1-5^ 
He  is  represented  as  engaged  in  a  solemn 
act  of  worship,  offering  incense  and  the 
prayers  of  the  saints  before  the  throne. 
This  unusual  representation  seems  to  be 
designed  to  denote  that  some  extraordi- 
nary events  were  to  occur,  making  it  pro- 
per that  incense  'should  ascend,  and 
prayer  be  offered,  to  deprecate  the  wrath 
of  ^od.  After  the  offsring  of  Ae  in- 
oense,  and  the  prayers,  the  angel  takes 
the  censer  and  casts  it  to  the  eairth,  and 
the  effect  is  that  there  are  voices,  and 
thunderings, ,  and-  lightnings,,  and  an 
earthquake.  All  these  irould  seem  to 
be  symbolical  of  the  fbarfill  eNrents  wfaieK 
are  to  follow*;— The  silence;  th^  in^ 
eense-effeting ;  thepri^en;  the.feavfU 
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•fiUtionf  prodvoed  by  th»  OMttag.Qf  tilie 
oeaser  upon  Uxe  «,artfa,  as  if.  the  prayer 
was  not  heard,  aad  as  if  the  offering  of 
the  inoensedid  not  avail  to  torn  away, 
the  impending  wrath,  all  are  appropriate 
symbols  to  introduce  the  series  of  fearful 
oalamities  which  were  coming  upon  the 
world  on  the  soonding  of  the  trumpets. 
4.  The  firstaogel  sounds,  rer.  7.  Hail 
and  fire  follow,  mingled  with  blood. 
The  third  part  of  the  trees  and  of  th^ 
green  grass -^Uiat  is,  of  the  regetable 
world — is  consumed. 

6.  The  second  angel  sounds,  vs.  9,  9* 
A  great  burning  mountain  is  east  into 
the  sea,  and  the  third  part  of  the  sea 
becomes  blood,  and  a  third  part  of  all 
that  is  in  the  sea — fishes  and  ships  —  is 
destroyed. 

0.  The  third  angel  sounds,  ▼«.  10,  11. 
A  great  star,  burning  like  a  lamp,  falls 
firom  hearen  upon  a  third  part  of  the 
rivers,  and  i^on  the  fountains  of  waters, 
and  the  waters  become  bitter,  and  mul- 
titudes of  people  die  from  drinking  the 
waters. 

7.  The  fourth  angel  fpunds,  ver.  12. 
The  calamity  falls  on  the  sottroes  of 
Hght — ^the  wxh  the  moon,  smd  the  stairB> 
and  the  third  part  of  the  light  is  ok- 
tinguished,  and  for  the  third  part  of  the 
day  there  is  no  lights  and  for  the  third 
put  of  the  night  also  there  is  no  light 

8.  At  this  stage  of  things^  after  tiie 
ganndi]^  of  the  four  trumpets,  there  is 
ft  pause,  and  an  angel  flies  through  the 
midst  of  heaven,  thrice  crying  ^oo,  by 
usason  of  thfi  remaining  trumpets  which 
are  to  sound,  ver.  18.  Here  would  seem 
to  be  jBome  natural  interval^  or  somethhig 
whi^  would  separate  the  events  wMch 
bad  occurred  iroin  tiiose  which  were  to 
follow.  These  four,  from  some  cause, 
are  grouped  together,  and  are  distin* 
gnlshed  from  those  which  are  to  follow — 
9S  if  the  latter  appertained  to  anew  daas 
ef  events,  though  under  the  same  general 
^roup  introduced  by  the  opening  of  tkt 
ieventh  sesl* 

A  few  general  remaiks  are  naturally 
suggested  by  the  analysis  of  the  ohap- 
leTf  which  mfty  aid  us  in  its  «xposition 
tpd  application. 

(a)  These  events,  in  their  order,  un- 
doubtedly meoM(f  those  whieh  aiwrefer- 
*ed  to  uiMier  the  opening  of  the  first  six 
isab.  They  are  a  eoatinnatimi  of  the 
serf «•  which  is  to  oodur  in  thehistory  of. 
tlM  world.   It  has  been  snppoeed  by 


some  that  the  events  here  symbolised  are 
substantially  the  same  as  those  already 
referred  to  under  the  first  six  seals,  .or 
thnt,  4^  tiie  opening  of  the  .sixth  scaI, 
there  is  a  catastrophe,  and«  one.  series 
being  there  oonduded,  the  writer,  by  n 
new  set  of  symbols,  goes  back  to  the 
same  point  of  time,  and  passes  over  the 
same  period  by  a  new  and^  parallel  set 
of  syml)ols.  But  Uiis  is  oianifestly  con- 
trary to  Ute  whole  design.  At  the  first  (ch. 
V.  1),  a  volume  was  exhibited  sealed  with 
seven  seals,  the  unrolling^ of  which  would 
manifestly  develop  suecet^tve  events,  and 
the  whole  of  which  would  embraoe  tM 
the  events  which  were  to  be  disclosed. 
When  aU  these  seven  seals  were  brokeuj 
and  the  contents  of  that  volume  were 
disdoeed,  there  might  indeed  be  amother 
set  of  symbols  going  over  the  same 
ground  with  anotl^er  desigUror  giving  » 
representation  of  future  events  in  Bem.# 
other  point  of  riew ;  but  clearly  the  se- 
ries should  not  be  broken  until  the  whole 
seven  seals  are  opened,  nor  lihould  it  be 
supposed  that  there  is,  in  the  opening  of 
the  same  volume,  an  arresting  of  the 
course  of  events,  in  order  togo  back  Again 
to  the  same  beginnini^  The  represent- 
ation in  this  series  of  symbols  is  like 
drawing  out  a  telescppe.  ,  A  tele80<q[»e 
might  be  divided  into  seven  parts,  aa 
weU  as  into  the  usual  number,  ftfid  the 
drawing  out  of  the  seventh  p^rt^  for  ex- 
ample, might  be  regarded  as  a  represent- 
atij^n  of  the  opening  of  the  seventh  sesiL 
But,  the  seventh  part»  instead  of  being  one 
unbroken  piece  like  the  other  vx»  neiight 
be  so  construeted  as  to  be  snbdivided 
into  seven  minor  .parts,  each  represent- 
ing a  smaller  portion  of  the  seventh  pari. 
In  sueh  a  case*  the  drawing  oat  of  the 
seventh  division  would  sttce^Ml  that  of 
tiie  others,  and  would  be  designed  to^re^ 
present  a  subsequent  order  of  events. 

(6)  Therewas  some  reason,  manil^tly, 
why  these  seven  Itet  events^  or  the  ae- 
ries represented  by  the  seven  tmmpetey 
should  be  grouped  together,  as  ooming; 
under  the  same  general  dassifieatipii. 
They  were  snifioietttly  distinet  tp  asake 
it  proper  to  represent  them  by  different 
symbols^  and  yet  they  had  so  mudi  of 
the  same  general  eharaoter  %s  to  make 
it  proper  to  group  them  togetlier.  If 
this  had  not  be«i  so,  it  woidd  have  been 
proper  to  represent  Uiem  by  a  sucoession 
of  »«a2f  exAending  te  l^irteen  in  number, 
instead  of  representing  six  seals  in  soa- 
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AND  when  he  had  ^opened  ihe 
«e¥^th  «eal, '  thevd  was  gil8Bc« 

«eMioB,  And  then,  under  the  seTettth,  a 
new  Belies  ezteiidiitgaUo  totbe  Aomber 
seTeiL.  lo^  Uie  fuUlfaEeiiiy  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  look  for  tone  «v«Bte  whlefa  bate 
«MBe  sack  atftant-eoBBezioii  and  btbar- 
ing  ihmX,  for  ,Boiiie  teMon,  they  eaa  be 
pisseed  ftdgethefy  si^d  jwt so  £tUnot  tbat, 
under  the  same  gwend  sifsiiMl  of  the 
teely  tkej  can  be  represented  voider  the 
par^enlar  Sfmbol  of  tiheinipfMte. 

<e)  For  some  fsason,  there  was  a  for* 
tber  i&tinetinL  bMweeiL  the  «venti  re- 
luessMteil  by  th^  itant  ^nr  tmsspets,  and 
those  wliieh  were  to  follow.  There  was 
mne  reason  miij  iH^  phenld  be  man 
iiartfeniariy.gMnpfidtQ^ether)Und'p]aeed 
m  claBi«>aniexioQ,  and  why  tberoAafold 
be  an  butsmal  (eh.  'sm.^id)  -before  the 
ottier  tnunpet  dM>nld  eomd.  In  ^iw  Inl- 
fifaneni  of  this,  we  isb^nld  natuniiy  leek 
for  eneh  «b  order  9of  events  as  wovld  be 
designated  by  foir  saccesscire  tym\K>U, 
and  then  for  anefa  a  efaange,  in  senve  re- 
fpeetSy  aa  to  make  an  interTal  :proi|ieT, 
and  a  proelamntien  of  tpo,  befura  the 
asnndiiig  of  ^the  other-  threes  eh.  yvL  IB. 
Shsn,  it  wonld  be  natomd  tolook  for 
■nehevebtsas  oenld  properly  be grtmped 
nndsr  the  three  remaining  i^ssbiria^^the 
fhrse  anceesding  tnunpete. 

<d)  It  far  nataral»;as  abnsdy  intimated^ 
t*«appDie  thai  t|M  entine  gronp  wonld 
fkScteDfl^  in  nome  general  manner  at  least* 
to-tke  consnmmatioii  of  all  things;  or, 
tksl  there  would  be,  mndgr  Hht  last  one, 
a  leferenf  fi  to  the  oensnipnwtion  of  all 
things-^theend  of  the  world.  Tb»  reesoH 
for  this  has  already  been  g^van,  dtat  the 
apoetle  saw  a  ▼olvme  (cb*  w,  1,),  wfakb 
eoBtained.  a  sealed  aeeovnt  of  the  future, 
audit  is  nataral  to  suppose  that  there 
wovUd  be  a  reforenee,to  the  great  jeading 
evemta  whieh  were  to  ooeni:  in  tha  history 
•f  the  chnreh  end  of  the  world.  This 
maiunal  anttoipatioii  ifl^^  oonforaed  by  the 
eirastta  diseiosed  under  the  sounding  df 
the  -aeirenth  trumpet  (eh.  xi  15,  seq.^, 
"  And  file  serentii  angel  sonnde^j  o'l^^ 
rare  great  voices  in  heaven,  say- 

l,  The  kingdoms  of  this  worid  are  be- 

le  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  of 

CBnist»  and  he  shall  reign  forever 

rer.    And  the  four  and  twenty 

which  sat  befoie  €^od  on  their 

Jbtt'vpoo  tfadr  fooes,-a&d  worship- 


in  heftireik  •hovA  the  wptifitf  of  half 
an  hour. 


a  e.6. 1. 


ped  Oed,  saying.  We  give  thee  tiianks, 
0  Iiord,  God  Almighty,  whieh  art,  and 
wast,  and  art  to  some;  because  thou 
hast  take»  thy  great  power,  and  hast 
reigned,"  Jbo.  At  all  eventi,  this  would 
iead  as  oh  to  the  final  triumph  of 
Christianity— to  tiie  introduction  of 
the  ndlleninm  of  glory-»^to  the  period 
when  the  Son  of  0od  should  reign  on 
the  earth — 'After  that  (th.  xi  19,  seq.), 
a  new  ieries  of  vinous  commanoss,  Ss- 
olosing,  thningfa  the  same  periods  of 
history,  a  new  view  of  the  church  to  the 
time  slso  of  its  final  triumph :—- the 
churdi  internally^  the  rise  of  antichrist 
and  the  eifoot  of  the  rise  of  this  formi- 
dable  power.  See  the  Analysis  of  the 
Bookr  Pisrt  Fifth. 

i.  And  when  kehad  apentd  tk* aetHnth 
9€aL  fiee  Notes  on  eh.  v.  1.  f  Then 
tpos  stlenoe  ia  Aeeeea.  The  whole  scene 
oTthe  tisien  is  laid  in  heaven  (ch.iv.>,  and 
John.  repfss^Bts  things  as  they  seem  to 
be  passing  tiiere.  The  meaning  here  is, 
that  en  the  opening  of  this  ses^  instead 
ef  voices,  tbunderings,  tenlpests,  as  per- 
haps wai  expected  from  the  character  of 
tbo^zth  aeid<eh.  vi.  12,  ^eq,),  and  which 
seenied<i9n|y  to  have  been. suspended  for 
a  time  (eh.  viL),  there  was  an  uYrAil  stiU* 
nofs,  as  if  all  beaven  was  -reverently 
waiting  for  the  de^eli^ment.  Of  course, 
this  Is  a  symbolical  rspreBentatlon,  and 
it  designed  not  to  represent  a  pause  in 
Hh^  events  themsrives,  but  only  the  im- 
pressive and  foatM  nature  of  the  events 
whnh  are  now  to  be  disdoied.  f  About 
thewpAce  qf  ha^ttn  i&ur,  fie  did  not 
profoss  to  designate  the  time  exactly,  it 
was  a  brief  period-^ yet  a  period  wiiieh 
in  such  eireumBtances  would  appear  te 
be  long'-HB&owr  half  an  hour.  The  word 
here  need— >4/u<Apim>-«— does  not  occur 
elsewhere  in  the  New.  Testament.  It  'is 
oonteetly  rendered  half  an  hour,  and  as 
the  day  was'  cKvided  into  twelve  psrts 
iV>om  ^e  rising.to  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
the  time  designated  would  not  vary 
mnoh  from  half  on  hour  with  ns.  Of 
eourse,  therefore,  this  denotes  a  brief 
period.  In  a' states  however,  of  anxious 
suspense,  the  moments  would  seem  to 
move  slowly ;  and  to  see  tJie  exact  foroe 
of  thisy  we  are  to  refieet  on  the  scenes 
repMsested-i-the  mcoesBive  (^ening  «if 
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2'  And  I  saw  the  seyen  angell 

a  Lq.  L  19.  »  2  Ch.  2».  26-28. 


seals  disclosing  most  impcNiaQt  OTdnts — 
inoreasing  in  interest  as'  each  new  one 
was  opened ;  the  coarse  of  even tr  which 
seemed  to  be  leading  to  the  consammsp- 
tion  of  all  things,  arrested  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  sixth  seal ;  and  now  the  last  in 
the  series  to  be  opened,  disclosing  what 
the  i^airs  of  the  world'  would  be  at  the 
eoaswmmation  of  all  things.  John  looks 
on  this;  and  in  this  state  of  suspense,  the 
balf  hoar  may  have  seemed  an  a^. — ^We 
are  not,  of  tjourse,  to  suppose  ^at  the 
silenoe  in  heayen  is  produced  by- the 
ekaracter  of  the  erents  which  are  now 
to  follow — ^for  they  are  as  yet  unknown. 
It  is  caused  by  wha^  from  tiie  natare  of 
the  previous  disclosures,  was  naturalfy 
apprehended,  and  by  the  fact  thbt  this 
is  the  last  of  the  series — th^  finishing 
of  the  mysterious  voiume.  This  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  obvious  interpretation  tif 
this  passage,  though  there  has  been  here, 
as  in  olJier  parts  of  the  book  of  Revela- 
tion, a  great  variety  of  opiuion  iis  to  the 
meaning.  Those  who  suj)po8e  that  the 
whole  book  consists  of  a  triple  §erieB  of 
visions  designed  -  to  prefigure  future 
events,  parallel  with  each  other,,  and 
each  leading  to  the  consummation  of  all 
things  —  tiie  series  embraoiifg  the  seals/ 
the  trumpets,  aad  the  vials,  each  seven 
in.  number — regard  this  as  the  proper 
ending  of  tbe  Irst  of  this  series,  and 
suppose  that  we  have  on  the  opening  of 
the  seventh  seal,  the  beginning  of  a  new 
symbolical  representation, .  going  over 
the  swQie  ground,  under  the  representa- 
tions of  the  toumpets,  in  a  new  aspect  or 
point  of  view.  —  Eichhom  aii^d  Rosen- 
miiller  suppose  that  the  silence  intro- 
duced by. the  apostle  is  merely  for  effect, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  is  witiiont  any 
Ipecial  signification.^ — Gcotius  applies 
the  whole  representation  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  and  supposes  that  tiie 
silence  in  heaven  refers  to  the  restrainT 
tng  of  the  winds  referred  to  in  oh.  vii.  1 
— 'the  wrath  in  respect  to  the  city, 
which  was  now  suspended' for  a  short 
time.  Professor  Stuart  also  refers  it  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  aad  supposes 
that  the  seven  trumpets  refer  to  seven 
gradations  in  the  series  of  judgments 
that  were  coming  upon  the.  persecu- 
tors of  the  church.  Mr.  Daubuz  •  re- 
gards the  silence  iiere.>  referred  to  as 


which  stocfd  *  befbre  Gad ;  and  to 
them  were  given  seven*  trumpets.^ 

a  symbol  of  the  liberty  granted  to  the 
ehorch  in  the  time  of  Constiuitine ;  Vi- 
tringa  interprets  it  pf  the^  peace  ii  4^e 
millenium  which,  is  to  succeed  the  overr 
throw  of  ^e  beiwt  and  the  false  prophet; 
Bean  Woodhouse  and  lilr.  Cunninf^ame 
regard  it«s  the  teimination  of  the  seriep 
of  events  which  the  former  seals-  dmiote, 
aad  the  oonunencement  of  a  new  train  of 
revelations ;  Mr.  Klliott  as  the  suspengion 
of  the  winds  during  the  sealing  of  the 
servants  of  €ted;  Mr.  ^onlas  the  period 
of  repose  which  intervetied  between  .the 
oloso'of jli&e  persecution  by  Biocletiaaand 
Galerius,  in  311,  and  the  commenceinent, 
near  the  close  of  that  yei^,  of  the  .oivil 
w«rs  by  which  Constsntiae  the~€treat 
was  elevated  te  the  imperial  throne.  It 
will  be  seen  at  Once. how  arbitrary  aad 
unsatasfaetory  most  of  those  interprota^ 
tioas  'are>  and  how  far  from  harmony 
ezpositprs  have  beea  as  to  the  meaaing 
of  this  symbol.  The  most-  simple  and 
obvious  interpretation  is  likely  to  be  the 
truo  one;  and  that  is,  as  above  sug- 
gested, that  it  refers  to  silOnce  iq  bearen 
asejcpresrive  of  the iiBarfiil  anticipation' 
felt  on  opening  the  last  seid  that  was  to 
close  the  series,  aad  to  wind  up  the  affairs 
of  the  eburOh  aad  the  world.  Nothing 
would  be  more  natural  thaa  sueh  a  stateof 
solenm  awe  on  such  an  occasion ;  aothing 
would  iatroduce  the  opeaiag  of  the  seal 
in  a  more  impressive  manner;  nothing 
would  more  naturally  exmress  the  anxiety 
of  the  church,  the  probable  feeUnge  of  tho 
pious  on  the  opening  of  these 'suoceteive 
seals,  than  ^e  representation .  that  in- 
cense, aceompanied  with  their  prayers, 
was  continually  offered  in  heaven. 

-2.  And  T  «oio-  the  eeven  angete  which 
etQod  be/ore  Chd.  l^rof.  Stuart  supposes 
that  by  these  angels  are  meant  <  the 
**  presence-angels''  which  be  under- 
st^ds  to  be  referred  to  ia  eh.  i.^,  by 
the  ''sevea  spirits  whi6h  are  before,  the 
throae."  ^  If,  however,  the  iaterpreta^ 
tion  of  that  passage  Above  proposed^ 
that  it  refers  to  the  Holy  fipiaty.  with 
reference  to  his  multiplied  agency  and 
operations,  be  correct,  thed^  we  moot 
seek  for  another '  applicadon  of  the 
phrase  here.  The  only  difficulty  la  SKp- 
plying  it  arises  from  th^  use  of  th^ 
artlple-T-"  the  seven  aagels" — nhs^^-mM  i£ 
they  were. angels  already  jrefetred  to; 
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3  And  anoiliet  angel  came  and 
stood  at  the  altar,  having  a  golden 


and,  M  there  has  been  no  previous 
mention  of  **  •even  angels,*'  nnless  it  be 
in  the  phrase  *'  the  seven  spirits  which 
are  before  the  throne,*'  in  oh.  L  4,  it  is 
argHed  that  this  must  have  sndi  a  re- 
ference. But  this  interpretation  is  not 
absolutely  necessary.  John  might  use 
this  language  Mtfaer  because  the  angels 
had  been  spoken  of  before ;  or  because  it 
wosld  bo  sufficiently  understood^  firom 
the  -common  ftse  of  language,  Who  would 
be  i«ftrred  to  >—  a»  we  now  might  speak 
of  "  the  eeven  members  of  the  cabinet  of 
the  United  -States/'  or  **  the  thirty-one 
governors  <tf  the  statea  of  the  Union/' 
diongb  they  had  not  been  particularly 
mentioned;'  or  he  might  speak  of  them 
aa  jufit  then  disclosed  to  his  view,  and 
be^uise  his  meaniQ^  would  be  sufficient- 
ly definite  by  the  cireumstances  which 
were  to  follow — their  agency  in  blow- 
ing the  trumpets.  It  would  be  entirely 
in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  the 
article,  for  one  to  say  that  he  saw  an 
army,  and  th^  commander-in-chief,  and 
the  four  staff-officers,  and  the  five  buids 
ef  music,  and  the  six  companies  of 
sappers  and  miners,  Ae,  It  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  thereforci  to  suppose 
that  these  Abgels  had  been  before  re- 
ferred to.  There  is,  indeed,  in  the  use 
of  the  phrase  **  which  stood  before  God," 
the  idea' that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as 
permanency  standing  there,  or  that  that 
is  tbeir  proper  place  — ^  as  if  they  were 
angelrwho  were  particularly  designated 
to  this  high  service.  Oomp.  Luke  L  19 : 
— "  I  am  Qabriel,  that  stand  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God."  If  this  idea  is  involved  in 
the  phrase,  then  there  is  a  sufficient  rea- 
son why  the  article  is  used,  though  they 
had  not  before  been  mentioned.  %  And 
to  them  were  given  teven  trwnji^te.  One 
to  each.'  By  whom-  the  trumpets  w^re 
given  is  not  said.  It  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  done  by  Him  who  sat  on 
the  tiirone.  Xrumpete  were  used  then, 
as  now»  for  various  purposes;  to  sum- 
mon an  assembly ;  to  muster  the  hosts 
of  battle ;  to  inspirit  and  animate  troops 
in  conflict.  Here  they  are  given  to 
announce  a  series  of  jmportaijt  events 
producing  great  changes  in  the  world — 
as  if  0(kI  summoned  and  led  on  his 
luMlB  to  accomplish  hit  dcsignfl. 
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censer ;  and  there  was  ^yen  nnto 
hinx.much  incense,  that  lie  shoidd 

8.  And  another  angel  came.  Who  this 
angel  was,  ia  not  mentioned,  nor  have 
we  any  means  of  determining.  Of 
courfc  a  great  variety  of  opinion  haa 
been  entertained  on  the  subject  (see 
Poole's  Synopsis),  some  referring  it  to 
angels  in  general;  others  to  the  minis- 
try of  the  church ;.  others  to  Gonstantine ; 
others  to  Michael ;  and  many  others  to 
the  Lord  Jesus.  All  that  we  know  is, 
that  it  was  an  angel  who  thus  appeared, 
and  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  in 
the  supposition  that  any  one  of  the 
angels  in  heaven  may  have  been  ap« 
pointed  to  perform  what  is  here  repre* 
sented.  -  Tne  design  seems  to  be  to 
represent  the  prayers  of  the  saints  aa 
ascending  in  the  anticipation  of  the  ap-» 
proaching  series  of  wonders  in  the  world, 
and  there  would  be  a  beautiful  pro- 
priety in  rcmresenting  them  as  offered  by 
an  angel — feeling  a  deep  interest  in  the 
church,  and  ministering  in  behalf  of  the 
saints.  ^  And  etpod  at  the  altar.  In 
heaven  —  represented  as  a  temple,  with 
an  altai^  and  with  the  usual  Mray  of 
things  employed  in  the  worship  of  God. 
The  altar  was  the  appropriate  place  for 
him  to  stand  when  about  to  offer  the 
prayers  of  the  saints  —  for  that  is  the 
place  where  the  worshipper  stood  under 
the  ancient  dispensation.  Comp.  Notes 
on  Matt  V.  23,  24 ;  Luke  L  IL  In  the 
latter  place,  an  angel  is  represented  as 
appearing  to  Zachariaa  "on  the  right 
side  of  the  altar  of  incense."  ^  Having 
a  golden  center.  The  fire-pan,  made 
for  die  purpose  of  Carrying  fire,  on  which 
to  bum  incense  in  time  of  worship.  See 
it  described  and  illustrated,  in  the  Notes 
on  Heb.  ir.  4.  There  seems  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  incense  that  was 
offered  in  the  ancient  worship  Was  de* 
signed  to  be  emblematic  of  the  prayers 
of  saints,  for  it  was  the  custom  for  wor- 
shippers to  be  engaged  in  prayer  at  the 
time  the  incense  was  offerod  by  the 
priest.  See  Luke  i.  10.  %  And  there 
woe  given  unto  Atift  mveh  incense.  See 
Notes  on  Luke  i.  9^  A  large  quantity 
was  here  given  to  him,  because  the  occa- 
sion was  one  on  which  many  prayers 
might  be  expected  to  be  offered.  %  That 
he  ehould  offer  it  ioith  the  pragera» 
Mafg.,  **add  it  to.    Gr.,  <'thathe  shopld 
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•offer  Kf  with  the  p*aye«  ^  of  all 
Bfttnts  upon  the  golden  ^  altar 
wloch  wae  before  tM  ^i»»ie. 

4  And  Um  smoke  of  the  in- 
oense, '  tokich  came  with  the  pxajr 
en  (^  the  saints,  asoendea  an 
before  God  oni^f  the  angel's  hand. 

d  Otf  aidHto.        *c.6.8.        ea6.t). 


9«Mlt  with'*-x4tf«)lb  The  idea  is  pt»iD, 
thaCy  trben  the  prayen  of  the>  aaint* 
•8€Mkd«d,  he-  would  also'  bum.  th4  in- 
oenM,  tbat  it  migbt  ro  up  «t^  tie  same 
moment,  and  be  smlemaiio  of  them* 
Gomp.  Zfoles  oa  eb*  ▼.  8.  %  0/  aU 
mint*,  Of  akl  who  are  holy  f  ol  aU  wbo 
are  the  okildreB  of  <lod.  The  idea 
teems  to  be,  that,  at  this  tiine,  all  the 
laittta  would  unite  in  oalliBg  on  God> 
aad  ia  depreoating  his  wrath.  As  tha 
cif^nts  whieh  were  about  to  ooonr  were  a 
matter  of  eommon  ialerest  to  the  people 
of  God,  it  was  to  be  supposed  that 
they  would  unite  in  common  snppUca> 
tien.  f  Upon  ih9  poUen  aUar,  The 
altar  of  ineense.  Tlus  in  the  tabernacle 
and  in  tho  temple  was  ovorlaid  with 
gold,  f  Which  wu  h^ore  tht  thr<me^ 
Thie  is  represented  as  a  temiple-serTiQei 
aad  the  ahar  of  Ineense  is,  with  pro- 
priety, placed  before  his  seat  or  throne, 
as  it  Was  in  the  tabernacle  and  templet 
Is  the  temple^  6od  is  represented  t« 
occupying  the  mercy-seat  in  the  holy  of 
hoties,  and  the  alttf  of  inceose  is  in  the 
holy  plaoe  before  that.  See  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  temple  in  the  JS^otee  oa 
Matt  x^xi.  12.  . 

4.  And  the  tmokc  of  iic.  tacciwe^  Ac 
The  smoke  caused  by  tho  burning  in- 
cense. John,  as  he  .saw  this,  naturally 
interpreted  it  of  the  prayers  of  the 
saints.  The  meaoing  <>f  the  whofe  sym- 
bol, thus  explained,  ie»  that  at  the  Ume 
referred  to,  thie  anxiet^  of  the  church  in 
regard  to  the  events  which  were  about  to 
occur,  would  naturally  lead  to  much 
prayer.  It  is  not  necessary  to  attempt 
to  yenfy  this  by  any  distinct  historic 
liicts,  for  no  one  can  doubt  tiiat,.  in  a 
time  of  such  impendiiig  calamities,  the 
church  would  be  earnestly  engaged  in 
devotirm.  Such  has  alwa^  been  the 
case  in  times  of  danger,  •  and  it  may 
always  be  assumed  to  be  true,  that  when 
danger  threat^ens,  whether  It  be  to  the 
ohureh  at  large,  or  to  an  individual 


5  And  ^e  angel  liook  the  cen- 
ser, and- filled  k  with  fire  of  the 
altar,  and  cast  ii  into '  the  earth : 
and^  there  were  Yoiees^  and  thun- 
derings*  and  lightningii^  and  an 
eartbquakf^.' 
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Christian,  tbere  will  be  »  reaert  to  the 
throne  of  gracok^ 

6.  And  tS^  angtl  tooik  ih^  eeaserw 
Ver.  8.  This  ia  a  now  symbol,  deeignad, 
to  fiomish  a  new  repreaentattoa  of  ft|tu>a 
events.  B»y  the  lermer  it  had  been  shown 
that  ti&ere  would  be  mwolti  pcayeroffar^; 
by  this  it  is  designed  to  ^ow  thal^  sot* 
withstanding  Ae  prayer  -tinat  would  b^ 
offered,  grMt  and  fearful  oahmutiea 
would  oome  upon  the  earth*  This  i» 
symboliaed  by  eastipg  tho  oeaser  q|>oii 
the  earthy  as  ^  the  pca^oifi  were  not 
heard  any  longer,  or  asif  prayer  wore 
now  in  vmn«  1  And  filUd  t'l  with  .^ 
qf  (Ae  atUar,  Aa  image  similar  to  this 
occurs  in  £i^  x.-  2^  where  the  man 
clothed  in  linen  «i  eommanded  to  go^ 
between  tho  wheela  undec-the  cherub^ 
and  fill  his -hand  with  c^als  of  fire  firoaa 
between  the  chenrt>ims^  and  to  soattar 
them  over  the  ct^  as  a  symbol  of 
its  destruction.  Here,  the  oos^s  are 
taken,  evidently^  from  the  altar  of 
saerifice.  ■  Gomp.  •  Notes  on  Isa.-  vL  1^ 
On  these  coals  no.  incense  was  placed* 
but  they  \were ,  thrown  .at  once  to  the 
earth.  The  new  emUem,  thereforOt  is 
the  taking  of  coals,  and  scatterias  them 
abroad  as  a  symbol  of  the  destrfsctioa 
that  was  about  to  ensue^  %  And  e««i  t( 
into  ih€  emrth,  Marg.,tifKm.  The  mar- 
gin  expresses  undoab|edly  the  meaning. 
The  symbol,  therefore,  properly  denoted 
that  fearful  oalamities  were  about  to 
come  upon  the  earth.  Even  the  prayers 
of  saints  did  not  prevail  to  turn  theok 
^way»rand  now  Uie  symbid  oi  the  scat- 
tered coals  Indicated  tliat  terrible  judg- 
ments were  about  to  come  upon  the 
world,  f  And  there  mere  voicee.  Sounds, 
noises.  See  Not^s  on  ch.  iv.  5.  Tho 
order  ia  not  the  same  here  as  there,  but 
ligbtningst,  thunderings,  and  voices  are 
mentioned  in  both.  %  And  an  earth-, 
qiiake,  t?h.  vi.  ^2.  This  is  a  symbol  of 
eommetion.  It  i»  not  necessary  to  look 
for  a  literal,  fulfilment  of  it^  any  more 
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^  And  the  M^en  angels  which 
had  the  seven  trumpets  prepared 
themselves  to  sound. 


than  it  is  tor  Hteral  **  voiocs,"^  "Hgbt- 
aings,"  Of  "  thanderings/^ 

6.  And  the  seven  tmgeU  <9^A  hnd  ike 
9eten  tmmpeta  prepared  themselves  to 
sound,  Yer.  7^  ETidetitfylsi  sttoeesflion, 
perhaps  by  arranging  themselves  in  the 
order  in  whioh  they  were  to  sound. 
The  way  is  now  prepared  for  the  sennd- 
ing  of  tiie  trampets/and  for  the  fearftd 
eommotlons  and  changes  which  ^Wonld 
be  indicated  by  that.  The  last  seal  is 
opened;  heaven  stttnds  in  suspense  to 
know  what  is  to  be  diselosed ;  the  saints, 
filled  with  solioitade,  have  offered  their 
prayers;  the  eenser  of  coals  has  been 
east  to  the  earth,  as  if  these  judgments 
eool^  be  no,  longer  stayed  by  prayer ; 
andtlie  angels  prepare  to  sound  tke 
tmnipets  indicative  of  what  is  to  occur. 

7.  The  fire^  aUgel  eounded.  The  first 
in' order,  and  indicating  the  first  in  the 
series  of  events  that,  were  to  follow. 
^  And  there  folMoed  hail.  Hail  is  usu- 
ally a  symbol  of  the  divine  vengeance, 
as  it  has  often  beea  employed  to  ac- 
eompHah  the  divine  purposes  of  punish- 
aent.  Thus  in  Exodus  ix.  23,  <<And 
theXord  sent  thunder  and  hail,  and  the 
fire  ran  along  tlie  ground,  and  the  Lord 
rained  haiV  upon  the  land  of  Egypt."  So 
in  Ps.  cv.  32,  referring  to  the  plagues 
upon  E£3rpt,  it  is  said,  **  Ho  gave  them 
hail  for  rain,  and  flaming  fire  in  their 
land.'*  So  again,  Ps.  Ixxvi&i.  4S,  «He 
gave  up  their  catfifb  also  to  the  hail,  and 
their  flocks  to  hot  thunderbolts."  As 
early  as  the  time  of  Job,  hail  was  under- 
stood to  be  an  emblem  of  the  divine  dis- 
pleasure, and  an  instrument  in  inflicting 
punishment : 

**Ba«t  thoa  entered- inio  tb»treuuret  of  the  iBoir, 
Or  kaet  tbon  eeea  fbe  treastirc  of  the  hail  ? 
WbieS  I  have  r«setved  «ff*io*t  <A<  day  o/iroubUj 
AgsijMt  ilU  day  of  battle  and  loar  ?*'-.. 

eh..xnriii.l2f  29. 

So  also  the  same  image  is  used  in  Ps. 
xviiL  13. 

*'Tb«  Z>aird  also  thnndered  in  the  beairave, 
▲■d  th«  Meet  Bif  h  gtr*  forth  Jua  Totee, 
Bailstoaea  aad  eo»]a.of  fira." 

Comp.  flaggai,  ch.  IL  17;  The  deslnu^ 
tioB  of  the  Assyrian  army,  it  Is.  said, 
weoid  be  aoeomplished  in  the  same  way, 
Isa.  zzz.  3(1,  Comp.  £xek.  xiiL  11; 
xzxviiL  22.  ^  And  Jirt.  Ltghtning. 
also  ie  an  InstvomeBt  and  aa  en- 


7  The  itnt  an^  sounded,  and* 
there  followed  hul  and  fire  mingled 
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Mem  of  destructlott.  ^  Mingled,  with 
^tood,  By  Moody  <'we  must  naturally 
understand,"  says  Pro£  Stuart,  **  inr  this 
ease,  a  shower  ef  colored  rain ;  that  is, 
rain  t>f  a  rubidinous  aspect,  an  ooeur- 
renee  which  is  known  sometimes  to  take 
place,  and  which,  like  falling  stars, 
eclipses,  etc.,  was  viewed  with  terror  by 
the  ancients,  because  it  was  supposed  to 
be  indicative  of  blood  that  was  to  bs 
shed.'*  —  The,appearance  doubtless  was 
that  of  a  red  shower,  apparently  of  hailf 
or  snow— 4br  rain  is  not  mentioned.  li 
is  not  a  pain  storm,  it  is  a  hail  storm  that 
is  the  image  here — uid  the  image  is  that 
of  a  driving  hail  storm,  where  the  light- 
nings flashed,  and  where  there  was  thA 
inten^ni^iBg  of  a  reddish  substaaoe 
that  resembled  blood,  and  tiiat  was  an 
undoubted  symbol  of  blood  that  was  to 
be  shed.  I  do  not  kuon^  that  there  is 
Ted  rainy  or  red  Aai7,  but  red  MIO10  H-  not 
very  uneommon,  and  the  image  here 
would  be  complete  if  we  suppose  that 
there  was  an  intermingling  of  red  snow 
in  the  driving  tempest.  This  species  of 
saow  was  found  l^  Captain  Boss  at  Baf- 
fin's Bay  on  the  17th  of  August,  1819. 
The  mountains  that  were  dyed  with  the 
snow  were  about  eight  miles  long,'  and  six 
hundred  feet  high.  The  red  color  reached 
to  the  ground  in  many  plaees  ten  or 
twelve  feet  deep,  and  oontinued  for  a 
great  length  of  time*  Although  red  snow 
had  not  until  this  attracted  much  no- 
tice, yet  it  had  been  long  before  observe^ 
in  Alpine  countries.  Saussare  discovered 
iton  Mount  St.  Bernard  in  1778.  Ramond 
found  it  on  tho  Pyrenees;  andSommer- 
field  discovered  it.in  Norway.  **  In  1818 
red  snow  fell  on  the  Italian  Alps  and 
Apennines.  In  March,  1808,  the  whole 
country  about  Cadore,  Belluno,  and  Fel- 
tri,  was  covered  with  a  red-colored  sn^w, 
to  the  depth  of  six  and  a  half  feet;  but 
a  white  snow  had  fallen  both  before  and 
after  U»  the  red  formed  a  stratum  in  tho 
middle  of  the  white.  At  the- same  time 
a  similar  fell  took  place  in  tiie  moun- 
tains of  the  Valtoline,  Brescia,  Carinthia, 
and  TyroL''  Edin.  Enoy.  Art  Snow, 
These  facts  show  that  what  is  referred 
to  here  in  the  symbol  might  possibly 
occur.  Such  a  symbol  would  be 'pro- 
perly expr«9sive  of  blood  and  eaiiMge. 
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irith  blood,  and  they  were  cast  upon 
the  earth:  and  tlie  third  part  of 


f  iliui  they  were  ^aet  upon  tke.earik* 
The  YkvX,  the  fire,  and  the  blood  —  de- 
aotmg  that  the  falfllmei»t  of  this  wm  to 
be  oa  M«  earth,  f  Atvd  the  $hird  part 
0/  tree*  wu  burnt  up.  By  the  fire  that 
cune  down  with  the  hail  and  the  Uood. 
J^ncI  tM  green  graee  woe  humt  up. 
Wherever  uiis  lighted  on  the  earth. 
The  meaning  would  aeem  to  be,  that, 
wherever  thie  tempest  Jbeat,  the  effect 
waa  to  destroy  a  third  part  —  that  is,  a 
large  portion  of /the  treee,  and  to  oon- 
•ame  aU  the  grass.  A  portion  of  the 
trees — strong  and  mighty — ^woald  stand 
against  it;  bat  that  which  was  so  ten- 
der, as  grass  is,  -would  be  consumed. 
The  sense  does  not  seem  to  be  that  the 
tempest  would  be  confined  to  a  third 
part  of  the  world  and  destroy  aU  the 
trees  and  the  grass  iketei  bat  that  it 
would  be  a  sweeping  and  general  tem- 
pest, and  that  wherever  it  spread  it  wotdd 
prostrate  a  third  part  of  the  trees  and 
oonsume  all  the  grass.  Thus  under- 
•tood,  it  would  seem  to  mean  that,  in 
reference  to  those  things  in  the  world 
which  were  firm  and  established  like 
treee,  it  would  not  sweep  Ihem  tohoUg 
away,  though  it  would  make  great  deso- 
lation ;  but  in  reference  to  those  which 
were  delicate  and  feeble — ^like  grass^it 
would  sweep  them  wholly  away.  —  This 
would  not  be  an  inaj^t  description  of  the 
ordinary  effects  of  invasion  in  time  of 
war.  A  few  of  those  things  which 
aeem  most  firm  and  established  in  soci- 
ety^—  like  trees  in  a  forest— weather 
out  the  storm ;  while  the  gentle  virtues, 
the  domestic  ezgoyments,  the  arts  pf 
peace,  like  tender  grass,  are  *  wholly 
destroyed.  The  fulfilment  of  this,  we 
are  undoubtedly  to  expect  to  find  in  the 
terrors  of  invasion;  the  evils  of  w^r; 
the  effusion  of  blood;  the  march  of 
armies.  So  far  as  the  language  is  con- 
cerned, the  symbol  would  apply  to  an^ 
hostile  ifivasioa;  but,  in  pursuing  the 
exposition  on  the  principles  on  which 
we  have  thus  far  conducted  it,  we  ave  to 
look  for  the  fulfilment  in  one  or  more  of 
those  invasions  of  the  northern  hordes 
that  preceded  the  down&ll  of.  the  Bo- 
man  empire  and  that  contributed  to  it.-*- 
In  the  'Analysis'  of  the  chapter,  some 
reasons  were  given  why  these  four  tnua- 


ireoft  *  wlu  hnriit  up,  and  all 
graae  was  burnt  up. 
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pet  signals  were  placed  together,  as  per- 
taining  to  a  series  of  events  of  the  same 
general  character^  and  as  distingnisbed 
urom  those  which  were  to  follow.  The 
natural  place  which  ^9y  occupy,  or  the 
events  which  we  should  suppose,  from 
the  views  taken  above  of  the  first  six 
seals, ,  would  be  represented,  would  be 
the  successive  invasions  of  the  northern 
hordes '  which  ultimately  aco<uapliahed 
the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire. 
There  are/our6f  these  '*  trumpets,"  .and 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  enquiry  whether 
there  were  four  events  of  sufficient  dia- 
tinotness  that  would. mark  these  inva- 
sions, or  that-  would  constitute  -periode 
or  epoch*  in  the  destruction  of  the  tlo- 
mim  power.  At  this  point  in  writing,  I 
looked  on  a  chart  of  histo^,  composed 
with  ao  reference  to  this  prophecy,  and 
found  a  singular  and  unexpected  prom- 
inence given  to  four  such  events  ex- 
tending from  the  first,  invasion  of  the 
Goths- and  Vandals  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth. century,  to  the  fUl  of  the 
Western  empire,  A.  D.  476.  The  first 
was  the  invasion  of  Alarie,  king  of  the 
Goths,  A.  Dk.  410 ;  a  second  was  the  in- 
vasion of  Attila,  king  of  the.  fiuns, 
"  scourge  of  God,"  A.  D.  447 ;  a  third 
was  the  sack  of- Home  by  Genserio,  king 
of  the  Vandals,  A.B.  455 ;  and  the  fourth, 
resulting  In  the  final  conquest  of  Borne, 
was  that  of  Odoaeer,  king  of  the  He- 
ruli,  who  assumed  the.  title  of  King  of 
Italy,  A.  D.  476.  We  shall  see,  howev^er, 
on  a  closer  examination,  that  althouj^ 
two  of  these— Attila  and  Genserio'^-were, 
during  a  part  of  (heir  career,  cotempo- 
rary,  yet  the  most  prominent  place  is 
due  to  Genserio  in  the  events  that  at- 
tended the  downfall  of  (he  empire, 
and' that  the  second  trumpet  probably 
related  to  him;  the  third  to  Attila. 
These  were,  beyond  doubt,  four  great 
periods  or  events  attending  the  Fall  of 
the  Roman  empire,  which  eynchroniie 
with  the  period  before  us.  If,  therefore, 
we  regard  the  opening  of  the  sixth  seal 
as  .deaoting  the  threatening  aspect  of 
these  invading  powers  —  the  gathering 
of  the  dark  cloud  that  hovered,  over  the 
^rders  of  the  empire,  and  the  consterna- 
tion produced  by  thatapproaohing  storm  ; 
and  if  we  r«gsrd  the  tnmsaotiona  ia  the 
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Tuth  chapter — the^holdi&IT  of  thdwipdfl 
in  <^eck,  and  the  Bcaluig  of  the  chosen 
of  God,  M  denoting  the  nupension  of  the 
impending  judgments  in  order  that  a 
work  might  be  done  to  save  the  churcb, 
and  as  referring  to  the  divine  interposi- 
tion in  behalf  of  the  ehnrch,  then  t^e 
appropriate  place  of  these  fbor  tnimpets, 
under  the  seventh  seal,  will  be  when 
that  delayed  and.  restrained  storm  burst, 
in  sttccessive  blasts  npon  diffetent  parts 
of  the  empire  ^  the  sucoessive  invasions 
which  were  so  prominent  in  the  ovei^- 
throw  of  that  vast  power.  History  marks 
four  of  these  events — ^foor  heavy  blows — 
four  sweepings  of  the  tempest  and  tibe 
storm,  under  Alaric,  Qenseri<^  Attila, 
and  Odoacer»  whose  movements  could 
not  be  better  symbolized  than  by  these 
8uc(»88ive  Masts  oif  the  trumpet — The 
first  of  these  is  the  invasion  of  Alaric, 
and  the  enquiry  now  is»  whether  his  in- 
vasion is  such  as  would  b^  properly 
8ymb<^zed  by  the  first  trumpet.'  In 
iilnstrating  this,  it  will  be  proper  to  no- 
tice some  of  the  movements  of  Alaric, 
and  the  alarm  ^consequent  on  his  inva- 
sion of  the  empire ;  and  then  to  enquire 
how  far  this  corresponds  with  the  images 
employed  in  the  description  of  the  first 
tnunpeU,  For  these  illustratioils,  I  shall 
be  indebted  mainly  to  Mr.  Gibbon.  Ala^ 
ricy  the  Goth,  was  at  first  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  emperor  Theodosius, 
in  his  attempt  to  oppose  the  usttrper  Ar- 
bog^tes^  alter  the  murder  ,of  Yalend- 
nian,  emperor  of  the  West.  Theodosius, 
in  order  ^to  oppose. the  ^usurper,  em- 
plcgred,  fcmong  otiiers>.  numerous  barba- 
rians— Iberians,  Arabs,  and  Goths.  One 
of  them  was  Alarid,  who,  to  use  the 
huiguage  of  Mr.  GibboB  (ii.  17.9),  "  ac- 
quired in  the  school  ef  ToeodtMius,  the 
kndwledge  of  the  art  of  war,  which  he 
afterward-^o  fatally  exerted  in  the  des- 
tmotioD  of  Rome."  A.]).392~d94»  After 
the  de^  of  Tbeodosius  (A.  D.  395),  the 
Goths  revolted  from  the  RomMi  power^ 
and  Alaric,  who  had  been  disappointed 
in  his  expectations  of  being  raised  to  the 
command  of  the  Roman  armies,  became 
their  leader.  Dectaxd  FaU,}i,21d.  ''That 
renowned  leader-  was  descended  from 
the  noUtf  race  of  the  Baiti;  which 
yielded  only  to  the  royal  dignity  of  the 
Omali;  he  had  soHerted  the  command 
of  the  Roman  armies ;  and  the  imperial 
court  provoked  him  to  demonstrate  the 
IbUy  of  their  refosa^,  and  tl^e  importance 


of  their  loss.  In  thc^  midst  of  a  divided 
court,  and  a  discontented  people,  the 
emperor  Aroadius  was  terrified  by-  the 
aspect  of  the  Gotiiic  arms,"  Ac.  AUuio 
then  invaded  and  conquered  Greece^ 
laying  it  waste  in  his  progress,' until  h^ 
reached  Athens,  ii.  2U,  215.  "  The 
fertile  fields  of  Phocis  and  Bceotia  were 
instan^tly  covered  by  a^  deluge  of  barba- 
rians ;  who  massacred  the  males  of  age 
to  bear  arms,  and  drove  away  the  beau- 
tifixl  females,  with  Hye  spoil  and  cattle 
of  the  flaming  yilli^ges/'  Alaric  then 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Tbeodosius,  the 
emperor  of  the  £a8t-(iiv  216) ;  was. made 
master-general  of  Eaetem  Ulyricumi  and 
created  a  magistrate  (iL  217)j  soon 
united  under  his  command  tiie  bar- 
barous nations  that  had  madctiie  in- 
vasion; and  wa»  solemnly  .declared  to  be 
the  king  of  the  Visigoths,  ii.  217. 
"  Armed  with  l&is  double  power,  seated 
ou  the  verge  of  two  empires^  he  alter- 
nately sold  his  deceitftil  promisee  to  the 
courts  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius>  .tiJl  he 
declared  and  executed  his  purpose  of 
i&yading  the  dominion  of  the  Westk  The 
provinces  of  Europe  which  belonged  to 
the  Eastern  empire  were  already  ex« 
hausted }  those  of  Asia  were  inaccessiblO  $ 
attd  the  strength  of  Constantinople  had 
resisted  his  attack.  But  he  was  tempted 
by  the  beauty,  tbe  wealth,  and  tlse  faioe 
of  Italy,  which  he  had  twice  visited ;  and 
he  secretly  aspired  to  plant  the  Gothic 
standard  on  tiie  walls  of  Rome,  and  to 
enrich  his  army  with  the  accumulated 
spoils  of  three- hundred  triumphs."  ii« 
217-218.  In  describing  his  march  t^ 
tbe  Danube,  and^  his  progress  towards 
Italy>  having  increased  his  army  with  a 
large  number  of  barbarians,  Mr.  Gibbon 
usee  the  repaarkable  language 'expressive 
Df  tbe  general  consternation,  already 
quoted,  in  the  description  of  the  sixth  seal. 
Alaric  approached  rapidly  towards  the 
imperial  city,  resoWed  to  <*  conquer  or  die 
before  the  gates  of  Rome."  But  he  was 
checked  by .  Stilicho,  and  oonipelled  to 
make  peace,  and  retired  (Dee,  and  FnUf 
ii.  222),  and  the  threateningrstorm  was 
for  a  time  suspended.  See  Notes  on 
ch«  vii.  1,  aeq.  So  great  was  the  con- 
sternation, however,  that  the  Roman 
court,  which  then -had  its  seat  at  Milan, 
thought  it  necessary  to  remove  to  a  safer 
place,  and  became  fixed  at  Ravenna, 
ii.  224.  This  calm,  secured  by  the  re- 
treat of  Alaiio,  was,  however,  of  jhort 
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continuance.  In  A.  D.  408,  he  again 
inTaded  Italy,  in  ~  a  more  Buecessfal 
manner,  attacked  tlie  capital,  and  more- 
than  once  pillaged  Rome.  The  follow- 
ing fkets, '  for  which  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Q4bbon,  will  illiittrate  the  progresr 
of  thede  events,  Add  the  efFects  of  this 
blast  of  the  **  fint  trampet"  in  the  eeries 
that  announced  the  deetmctlon  of  the 
Western  empire. 

(a)  The  effect^  on  the  destinj  of  the 
empire,  of  remoWng  the  Romaic  eonrt  to 
Ravenna  from  the  dread  of  the  Goths. 
As  early  as  A.  D.  303,  the  court  of  the 
emperor  of  the  West  wms^  for  the  most 
|>art,  established  at  Ifihin.  For  some 
time  before,  the  ''sovereignty  of  the 
capital  was  gradually  annihilated  by  the 
extent  of  conquest,"  and  the  emperors 
were  required  to  be  long  absent  from 
Rome  on  the  frontiers,  until  in  the  time 
of  Diocletian  and  Mazimin,  the  seat  of 
rovemment  was  fixed  at  Milan,  "  whoae 
ntnation  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  ap- 
peared far  more*  convenient  than  that  of 
Rome,  for  tiie  important  purpose  of 
watching  the  motions  of  the  barbarians 
of  Germany."  Gibbon,  i.  %1'6.  "  The 
life  of  IHocletian  and  Maximin  was  a 
life  of  Action,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  it  was  spent  in  camps,  or  in  those 
long  and  frequent  marches;  but  when- 
ever the  public  business  allowed  them 
«ny  relaxations  they  seem  to  have  re- 
tired with  pleasure  to  their  favorite  resi- 
dences of  Nicomedia  and  Milanv  Till 
Diodetian^  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his 
reign,  oel^lHrated  hi6  RomiLn  triumph,  it 
is  extremely  doubtful  whether  he  ever 
visited  the  ancient  capital  of  the  em- 
pire." Gibbon  i.  214.  From  this  pltoe, 
the  coort  was  driven  away,  by  the  dread 
of  the  Northern  barbaiii&DS)  to  Ravenna, 
»  safer  place,  which  thenceforward  be- 
<MMtte  the  seat  of  govehiment,  while 
Italy  wito  ravaged  by  the  Northern 
hordes,  and  while  Rome,  was  besieged 
and  pillaged.  Mr.  Gibbon,  under  date 
of  A.  B.  404,  'sAys,  "  The  recent  danger 
to  which  the  person  of  the  emperor  had 
been  exposed  Jn  the  defenceless  palace 
of  Milan  [from  Alaric  and  the  Goths] 
urged  him  to  seek  a  retredt  fn  seme  inac- 
cessible forta'ess  in  Italy,  where  be  might 
securely  remaih,  while  the  open  country 
was  covered  by  a  deluge  of  barbarians." 
Vol.  iik  p.  224..  He  then  proceeds  to 
describe  the  situation  of  Ravenna,  ,and 
tha  ninoval  of  tiie  court  thither/andthen 


adds  (p.  225>,  ''The  fears  of  Honorius 
were  not  without  foundation,-  nor  were 
his  precautions  without  effect.    While 
Italy  re^iced  in  her  deliverance  from 
the  Gk)ths;^a  furious  tempest  was  exMted 
among  the  nations  of  Germany,   who 
yielded  to  the  irresistible  impulse  that 
appears  to  have  been  generally  commu- 
nicated from  the  MiAem  extremity  of 
the  continent-  of  Asia.''    That  mighty 
movement  of  the  Huns  is  then  describe^ 
as  the  storm  was  preparing  to  burst 
upon  the  Roman  empire,    ii.  226.  >  The 
agiti^on,  and  the  rMsoval;  of  the  Roman 
government,  were  events  not  inappro- 
priate to  be  described  by  symbeis  re- 
lating to  the  faU  of  that  mi^ht^.  power.  • 
(b)  The  partioulavs  of  that  invasion, 
the  constellation,  the  siege  of  Rome, 
and  tiie.  capture  aad  pillage* of  the  im- 
perial city,  would  confirm  the  propriety 
of  this  application)  of  the  symbol  of  the 
first  trumpet    It  wonld  be  too  long  to 
copy  the  account — ^for  it  extends  through 
many  pages  of  the  history  of  the  Deeline 
and.  Fall  of  the  empire;  but  afew  se- 
lected sentences  may  show  the  ganenl 
character  of  the  events,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  the  symbols^  on  the  supposition 
th%t  they  referred  to  these  things.    Thua 
Mr.  Gibbon  (it  226,  227)  B«ys,  "The 
correspondence  of  •  the  nations  was,  in 
that  age>  <so  imperfect  and  precarious, 
that,  the  revolutions  of  the  North  might 
escape  the  knowledge  of  the  court  of 
Ravenna;  till  the  daric  cloud  whix^  waa 
collected  along  the  coast  of  the  Baltic, 
burst  in  thunder  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Upper  Danube.    The  king  of  th^  6on« 
federate  Germans  passed,  without  resiei- 
ance,  the  Alps,  the  Po,  and  the  Apen- 
nine';    leaving  on   the   one  hand   the 
inaccessible  palace  of  Honorius  aeeut ely 
buried  among  the  marshes  of  Rayeniia  ; 
and  on  the-  other  the  camp  of  Stilipho, 
who  had  fixed  his  head   quarters-  ai 
Ttciaium,  or  Pavia,  but  who  aeema  to 
have  avoided  a  deciMve .  battie  till  he 
had  assembled  his  distant  forces.    Msmy 
cities  of  Italy  were  pillaged^  or  destroyed. 
The  senate  and,  people  trembled  at  their 
approach  within  a  hundred  and.  ei^^hty 
miles  of  Rome ;  and  anxiensly  comp«ar«d 
the  danger  which  th^  had  escaped*  With 
the  new  perils  to.  which  they  were   ox* 
posed,"  Ac.    Rome  was  besieged  ftnr  U&« 
first  time  by  the  Goths,  A.  B.  4eS.      Of 
this  siege,  Mr.  Gibbon  (ii.  262-264)  has 
given  a  gnathic  deseriptiett. 
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other  tiiiogs  1m  says,  '*  TI)st  unfortiiDate 
dty  ^radaally  experienced  the  distress 
of  scarcity,  and  at  length  the  horrid 
calamHy  of  famine."  **  A  dark  suspicion 
was  entertained,,  that  some  desperate 
wretches  fod  on  the  bodies  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  whom  they  had  secretly  mur- 
dered ,*  ^nd  even  mothers  (such  were  the 
horrid  conflicts  of  the  two  most  powerful 
instincts  implanted  by  nature  in  the 
human  breast)  e^en  mothers  are  said  to 
have  tasted  the  flesh  of  their  slaughtered 
infanls.  Many  thousanda  of  the  inha- 
bitanta  of  Bome  expired  in  their  houses, 
or  in  the  vtreets,  foj  want  of  mstenance; 
and,  as  the  publio  sepulchres  without 
the  walk  were  in  tiie  power  of  the  enemy, 
the  stench,  which  arose  from  so  mauy 
putrid  and  nnburied  carcases,  infected 
the  air ;  and  the  miseries  of  famine  if  ere 
succeeded  and  aggravated  by  a  pesti- 
lential diaease."  The  first  siege  was 
rused  by  the  payment  of  ^aa  enormous 
nuiaom.  Gibbon,  ii.  2H.  The  second 
siege  o(  Rome  by  the  Goths  occurred 
A.  D.  409.  Thif  siege^was  carried  on  by 
preTcnting  the  supply  of  provisions, 
Alaric  haying  seixed  upon  QutiOf  ^e 
Roman  port,  where  the  proyisions  for 
the  capital  were  deposited.  The  Romans 
finally  eonaented  to  receive  9k.  new  em- 
peror at  the  hand  of  Alai^,  and  Attains 
was  appoiBted  in  the  place  of  the  feeble 
Honorius,  who  waa  then  at  Ravenna, 
and  who  had  abandoned  the  capital. 
Attalos,-  an  inefficient  prince,  was  soon 
publicly  stripped  of  the  tobes  of  office, 
and  Alaric,  enraged,  at  the  condqct  of  the 
ooart  bX  Ravenna  towards  him,  turned 
his  wratli  a  third  time  on  Rome,  and 
laid  siege  to  the  city.  This  occurred 
A.  D.  410.  <<  The  king  of  the  Goths, 
who  no  longer  dissembled  his  appetite 
Uxt  plunder  and  revenge,  appeared  in 
anas  under  the  walls  of  the  capital ;  and 
tht  trembling  senate,  without  any  hope 
of  reliel^  prepared,  by  a  desperate  efibrt, 
to  ddi^  Uie  ruin  of  their  country.  Rut 
they  were  uaaUe  to  guard  againat  the 
conspiracy  of  their  slaves  and  domestics ; 
who  either  from  birth  or  interest  were 
Sittaehcd  to  the  oanae  of  the  eneBiy.  At 
tiM  hour  of  mldniriity  the  Salarian  gate 
vas  sileatly  opened,  and  the  inhabitanta 
v«i«  awakened  by  the  tremendous  sound 
«f  the  Gothio  trumpet,  Rleren  hundred 
d  sfzty-three  years  after  the  founda- 
of  Rome,  th^  imperial  city,  which 
•abdn«d  and  eivilised  ao  eonaider- 


ablest  part  of  mankind,  was  delivered  to 
the  licentious  f^ry  of  the  tribes  of  Ger- 
many atfd  Scythia."     Gibbon,  it.  260. 

(c)  It  is,  perhaps,  only  necessaiy  to 
add  that  the  iuvaaion  of  Alario  was  In 
fact  but  one  of  the  great^eveuta  that  led 
to  the  £aU  of  the  empire,  and  that,  in 
announcipg  that  fall,  where  a  succession 
of  events  was  to  occur,  it  would  pro- 
perly be  represented  by  the  blast  of  one 
of  ^  trumpets.  The  expressions  em- 
ployed in  the  symbol,  are,  indeed,  such' 
as  might  be  ^plied  to  any  invasion  of 
hostile  armies,  but  they  are  such  aa 
would  be  used  if  the  design  were  ad. 
mitted  to  be  to  describe  the  invasion  of 
tlie  Gothic  conqueror.  For  (1)  that  in- 
vaaion,  as  we  have  seen,  would  be  well 
represented  by  the  atorm  of  hail  and 
ligbtning  that  waa  seen  in  vision  ,*  (2) 
by  the  r^d  color  mingled  in  tbat  storm-^ 
indicative  of  blood;  {Z)  by  the  fact  that 
it  consumed  the  trees  and  the  grass. 
This,  as  we  saw  m  the  exposition,  would 
properly  denote  the  desolations  produced 
by  war — applicable,  indeed,  to  all  war, 
favt  a$  applicable  to  the  invasion  of  Ala- 
ric as  any  war  that  has  occurred,  and  it 
is  such  aa  emblem  as  would  be  used  if  it 
were  admitted  that  it  was  the  design  to 
represent  his  invasion.  The  sweeping 
storm  prostrating  the  trees  of  the  forest, 
is.  an  apt  emblem  of  the  evils  of  war, 
and,  as  was  remarked  in  the  exposition, 
no  more  striking  illustration  of  the  eon>. 
sequences  of  a  hostile  invasion  could  be 
employed  than  the  destruction  of-  the 
'^ green  grass."  17bat  isliere  represented 
in  the  aymbol,  cannot  perhaps  be  better 
expressed  than  iu  the  language  of  Mr. 
Gibbon  when  describing  th^  invasipn 
of  the  Roman  empire  under  Alaric 
Speal^ing  of  that-  invasion,  he  says :  — 
*'  While  the  peace  of  Germany  waa  se*. 
cured  by  the  attachment  of  -the  Franks 
and  the  neutrality  of  the  Alemannl,  the 
subjects  of  Rome,  unconscious  of  their 
approaching  calamities,  eigoyed  the 
state  of  quiet  and  prosperity  which  had 
seldom  blesled  the  frontiers  of  Gaul. 
Their  flocks  and  herda  were  permitted 
to  grase  in  the  pastures  of  the  Barba- 
rians ;  their  huntsmen  penetrated,  with- 
out fear  or  danger,  into  the  darkest 
recesses  ef  the  Hytcenian  wood.  The 
banks  of  the  Rhine  were  crowned,  like 
those  of  the  Tiber,  with  houses  and  well- 
cultivated  farms;  &jid  if  a  poet  descend- 
I  ed  the  river,  he  might  express  his  douU 
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8.  Aod  the  second  angel  sounded, 
and  as  it  were  a  great  mountain  * 


on  which  side  was  situated  the  terHtory 
of  the  RoQtaas.    This  soene  of  peioe 
and  plenty  was  suddenly  changed  into 
a  desert ;  and^ihe  piH)spect  of  the  unok* 
ing,  ruins  could  alone  distinguish  the 
solitude  of  nature  from  Uie  desolation 
of  man.    The  flourishing  city  of  Ments 
wa4  surprised  and  destroyed ;  and  many 
thousand    Christians    werf    inhumanly 
massacred  in  the  church.    Worms  per- 
ished after  a^long  and  ohstinate '  siege ; 
Strasbnrg,    Spires*    Rheims,    Tournay, 
Arrasy  Amiens,  experienced  the  cruel 
oppression  of  the  German  yok^;  and 
the  consuming  flames  of  war   spread 
from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  oyer  the 
greatest  part  of  the  $eTenteen  provinces 
of  Gaul.    That  rich  and  extensi?«  coun- 
try, as  far  as  the  ocean/ the  Alps,  an^ 
the  Pyrenees,  was  deKvered  to  the  Bar- 
barians, who  drove  before  them,  in  a 
promiscuous  crowd,  Uie  -foishopit  the'^sen- 
ator,  and  the  yii||in,  laden  with  the 
spoils uf  their  houses  and  altars."  iL  290. 
In  reference^  also,  to  the  invasion  of 
Alaric,  and  the  particular  nature  of  the 
desolation  depicted  under  the  first  trum- 
pet, a  remarkable  passage  which  Mr. 
Gibbon  has  quoted  from  Glaudian,  as 
describing  the  eflfects  of  the  invasion  of 
Alaric,  may  be- here  introduced.    ''The 
iUd  man,"  says  he,  speaking  of  Claudian, 
*'  who  had  passed  his  simple  and  inno- 
ecnt  life  in  the  neighborhood  of  Verona) 
was  a  stranger  to  the  quarrels  both  of 
kidgs  and  of  bishops ;  hit  pleasures,  his 
desires,  his  knowledge,  were  confined 
within  the  circle  of  his  paternal  farm ; 
and  a  staff  supporte4  his  «.ged  steps  on 
the  same  ground  where  he  had  sported 
in  infancy./  Yet  even  this  bumble  and 
rustic  felieity  (which  €laudian  describes 
with  so  much  truth  aUd  feeling)  was  still 
exposed  to  the  undistingnishing  rage^f 
war.    His  tare^s,  his  old  etnuemporary* 
trees,  must  nlaze  in  the  conflagration  of 
the  Whole  countryjv a  detachment  of 
Grothic  cavalry  must  sweep  away  his 
cottage  and  hia  fiimily;  and.  the  power 
of  Alaria  could. destroy  thia- happiness 
which  he  was  not  able  either  to  taste  or 


*~  Idgentem  neninit  pwjro'  qai  ^rmiiie  qiiarona 
»     AeqfiaavuiDqQo  viad-eooMDuitM  najBut. 

A  neiffhborini^  iro«d  boro  <rith  himtalf  he  mm, 
And  letM  kit  old  c«BtMiiponu7  trvat^— Onolcy. 


burning  ivit)i  fire  was  cast  into 

a  Je.  51.  25. 

to  bestow.  ^ '  Fame,'  sa^s  the  poet,  '  en- 
circling with  terror  or  gloomy  wings, 
proclaimed  the  marcH  of  the  Barbarian 
army,  and  filled  Italy  with  consterna- 
tion.^" iL  218.     And  (4)  as  to  the  extent 
df  the^  calamity,  there  is  also  a  striking 
propriety  in  the  language  of  the  symbol 
as  applicable  to  the  invasion  of  Alaric 
I  do  not  suppose,  indeed,  that  it  is  ne- 
oesSiiry)  in  order  to  find  a  proper  fulfil- 
ment of  the  symbol,  to  be  able  to  show 
that  exactly  one-third  part  of  the  empire 
was  made  desolate  in  this. way,  but  it  is 
a  sufficient  fulfilmentif  desolation  spread 
over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Roman 
world — ds  if  a  third  part  had  been  de- 
stroyed.   No  one  who  reads  the  account 
of  the  invasion  of  Alaric,  can  doubt  thai 
it  would  be  an  apt  description  of  the 
ravages  of  his  arms  to  say  that  a  third 
part  was  laid  waste.    That  the  desola- 
tiotis  .produced  by  Alaric  were  such  as 
would  be  properly  represented  by  this 
symbol,  may  be  fully  seen  by  consulting 
tbe  whole  account  of  that  invasion  in 
Gibbon,  ii.  213— 266. 

8.    And    the   eecoad   ttngel   ecunded, 
Comp.  Notes  oti  vs.  2.  7.    This,  accord- 
ing to  the  interpretation  proposed  above^ 
refers  to  the  second  of  the  four  great 
events  which  contributed  to  the  downfall 
of  the  Rotnan  empiric.   It  will  be  propw 
in  this  case,  as  in  the  former,  to  enquire 
into  the  literal  meaning  of  tiie  symbol, 
and  then  whethinr  there  was  any  event 
that  corresponded  with  it  '  f  And  ai  tt 
t^«^e  a  great  moKtifaf  n.  "*  A  mountain  is  a 
natural  symbol  of  strength,  and  hen<fe 
becomes  a  symbol  of  a  strong  and  power- 
ful kingdoni ;  for  mountains  are  not  only 
places  of  strength  in  themselves,  but 
they  ancientiy  answered  the  purposes 
of  fortified  places,  aaid  were  tbe  seats  of 
power.    Pence  they  are  properly  sym- 
bols of  strong  nations.    "^The  stone  that 
smote  tiie  image  became  a  yreat  moun- 
tain, and  filled  tho  whole  earth."^    Dan. 
iL  35.  Comp.  Zech.  iv.  T ;  Jer.  li.  25.  We 
naturally,  then,  apply  this  pu*t  of  the 
symbol  to  some  strong  and  mi^bty  na- 
tion-^  not  a  nation,'  necessarily,    that 
issued /rom  a  mouatainons  re^on,  but  a 
nation    that  in    strength    r&vmbled  a 
mountiun.  ^  Burning  withfi^.  A  moun* 
tean  in  a  blase ;  that  is,  with  aU  its  woods 
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the  sea :  *  and.tibte  £hird  part  of  the 
sea  became  blood  ;^ 
9  And  the  third  part  of  the  crea- 

a  Am.  7.  4.    . 

on  fire,  ox,  more  probably  a  vohanie 
mountain.  There  would  perhaps  be  no 
more  sublime  ima^e  tban  such  a  moun- 
tain, lifted  suddenly  from  its  baae  ai^d 
thrown  into  the  sea.  Oneof  the  sublimest 
part4  of  the  Paradise  Itost,  is  that  where 
the  poet  represents  the  angels  in  the 
great  battle  ijx  heaven  as  Bfting  the 
monntains-^tearing^them  from  their  base 
— ^and  hurling  them  on  the  fpe. 

**  FroB  theJr  foandaUoiu  hMTing  to  ud  fro, 
Th^  plaekad  the  seated  bills,  with  aH  their  toad, 
Werri,  sraten,  woods,  cad  by  the  shagfj  to|» 
UpUfiiBf,  bore  tbem  la  their  baads,"— etc— B.  vi. 

The  poet»  however,  has  not,  as  John 
has,  represented  a  Toleano  borne,  along 
and  cast  into  the  sem     The  symbol  em- 
ployed here  would  denote  some  fiery, 
impetuous,  destructiye  power.    If  used 
to  denote  a  nation,  it  would  be  a  ni^ipn 
that  wa«,  as  it  were,  burning  with  the 
desire  of  eonquest— impetuous  iind  fierce 
and  fiery  in  its  assaults-^-and  eonsuming 
all  in   its  way.     f  Ccut  into   th0   sea. 
The  image  is  very  suhUme;  the  scene, 
should  such  an  evc^t  occur,  would  be 
awfully  grand. — As  to  the.  fulfilment  of 
this,  or  uie  tiling  that  was  intended  to 
be  xepreeented  by  it,'  there  cannot  be 
any  material  doubt    It  is  not  to  be  un- 
derstood literally  of  course,  and  the  na- 
tural application  is  to  some  nation  or 
army,  that  ha»  a  resem'blance  in  some 
respects  to  such  a  blazing  moiuntiun,  and 
the  effect  of ,  whose,  march  would  be  like 
easting  such  a  mountain  into  the  ocean. 
We   natnraUy  look  for  agitation    and 
commotion,  and  particularly  in  refer- 
ence  to  the  sea,  or  to  some  maritime 
eoaatB.    It  is  undoubtedly  required  io 
the  Application  of  this,  that  we  shoald 
find  its  fulfilment  in  some  country  lying 
bejond  the  sea,  or  in  some  sea-coast  or 
maritime   country,    or  in  reference  to 
conuneroe.    %  Awi  the  third  part  of  the 
esa     became  hloodt    Resembled  Ol>lood ; 
became  om  red  as  blood.  The  figure  here 
is,  tliAt  as  such  a  blazing  mountain  cast 
into  the  sea,  would,  by  its  reaction  on 
the  waters,  seem  to  tinge  them  ^^i  red, 
so  tbere  would  be  sometiiing  correspond- 
ing  with  this  in  what  was  referred  to 
by  the  symboL  '  It  would  be  fulfilled  if 
tbere  was  a  fierce  maritime  warfare,  and 
20 


tores  whioh  were  in  the  sea,  and 
had  life,  died:  and  the  third  part 
of  the  shipg  were  destroyed. 
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if  in  some  desperate  aafal  engagemeat 
the  sea  should  be  tinged-  with  bl<Md. 
-   0.  And  the.  third  part  of  the  ereature$ 
whieh  were  in  (A«  eea,  iandhad  life,  died. 
The  effect  was  at  if  one  third  of  all  the 
fish  in  the  sea  were  cut  ofil    Of  course, 
this  is  not  to  be  taken  literally.    It  is 
designed  to  describe  an  effieet,  pertaining 
t;o  the  m>untime  portion  of  the  world,  as 
if  a  third  portiflm  of  all  that  was  in  tiie 
sea  should  perish.  The  natural  interpret 
tation  would  be  to  ^ply  it  to  some  ifi- 
vasitm  or  calamity  pertaining  to  the 
sea  —  to  the  isUnds,  to  the  maritime 
regions,  or  to  commerce.    If  the  whole 
description  pertains  t6  the  Roman  em- 
pire, '  then  tMs  might  be  supposed  to 
have  particular- reference  to  something 
that  would  have^  bearing  on  tibe  mari- 
time parts  of  that  empire;    %And  the 
third  pari  of  the  ahipe  v>ere  destroyed. 
This  also  pertains  to  the  same  general 
calamity,  affecting  the  eoihineree  of  tiie 
empire.  The  destruction  of  the  **  ships" 
was  produced,  in  some  way,  by  casting 
the  mountains  into -the  iear— either  by 
their  being  consumed  by  the  contact 
with  -  the  burning'  mass,  or  by   being 
sunk  by  the  agitation  of  the  waters, 
^he  essential  idea  is,  that  the  calamity 
would  be  of  such  a  nature  as  would  pro- 
dflee  the  destruction  of  ressels  at  sea — 
either  nayal  armaments,   or '  ships    of 
commerce.    In  looking  now  fbr  the  ap- 
plication, or  fulfilment  of  this,  it  is  ne- 
cessary {q)  to  find  some  event  or  eyents 
which  would  ha^e  a  particular  bearing 
on  the  maritnne  or  commer<»al  part  of 
the  world;  and  (&)  some  such  event  ot 
events  that,  on  the  supposition- that  they 
were  the  tilings  referred- to«  would  be 
properly  symbolised  by  the  image  here 
employed.'    (1)  If  the  first  trumpet  had 
reference  to  the  invasion  of  Alaric  and 
"tin  Goths,  then  in  this  we  niMxtrally 
look  for  the  next  succeeding  ^t  of  in- 
y;asion  which  shook  the  Boman  empire; 
and  contributed  to  its  fall.    (2)   The 
next  invasion  Was  that  under  Genseric 
at  the  head  of  the  Vandals.    Oibbon  ii. 
a06,  acq.    This  occurred  A.  D.  428-468. 
{i)  The  symbol  of  a  biasing  or  burning 
mounta^,  torn  frodn  its  foondatiotty  and 
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priMipitAted  into  the  oeeani  woi^d  wdU 
r«pr0Beiit  this  mighty  no^tion  moved 
from  its  ancient,  seat,  and  borne  along 
towards  the  maritime  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, and  ita  desoHttions  there  -^  as  will 
be  shown-  in  the  following  remarks. 
(4)  The  aets  o^the  Vandals  under  Qen- 
serio,  corresponded  ,with  the  idea»  ex- 
prefsed  by  th<  symbol.— In  illnstrating 
this,  I  ehaU  be  Indebted  aA  heretofore, 
principally  to  Mr«  Gibbon,  (a)  His  ge- 
neral ao^Qun^  of  the  Vandals  is-  this : 
They  atre  snpposed  (i*  138)  to  have  been 
originally  the  i^me  people  with  the 
Goths^  the  Gothfl  and  Vandals  oonsti- 
tnting  one  great  nation  living  on  the 
•hor^  of  the  Balda  They  passed  in 
oonneotion  with  them  over  the  Baltio ; 
emigrated  to  Proseia  and  the  Ukraine } 
invaded  the  Boman  provinoes ;  received 
tribate  from  the  Romana ;  subdued  the 
oountvies.  ftbovt  the  BosphomB;  pUnh 
dered  Uie  cltiei  el  Bythyniaj^  ravaged 
Greece  and  inynum»  and  were  at  last 
settled  in  Thraee  under  the  emperor 
Theodosins.  Gibbon,  1. 136-16« ;  ii  110- 
150.  They  were  then,  driven  forward 
by  the  Huns,  and  ha.ving  passed,  through 
Ihranoe  and  Spain  into  Africa,  conquered 
the  Carthaginian  territory,  established 
an  independent  government,  and  thence 
through  a  lonj^  period  harassed  the 
neighboring  islands,  and  the  coitots  of 
the  Mediterranean  by  iheir  predatory 
Ineursions,  destrqyinf^  the  ships  and  the 
eommeroe  of  the  Rojnans,  and  were  dis* 
tinguished  in  the  downfall  of  the  empire 
by  their  ravi^ges  on  the  islands  and  the 
sea.  Thus  they  wcfre  |noved  along  from 
place.,  to  place,  until  the  scene  of^their 
desolations  became  more  distincfly  the 
maritime  parts  of  the  empire ;  and  the 
effect  of  their  devastaticms  might  be 
well  compared  with  a  burning  mountain 
moved  from  its  ancient  base  and  then 
thrown  into  the  sea.  <6)  This  ^11  be 
apparejxt  from  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Gibbon  in  regard  t6  their  ravages  under 
their  leader  Gen^eric  "  Seville  utd  Gar- 
thagena  b^ciim^  the  reward,  or  rather 
the  prey  of  the  fero^^ioua  oonquevors*' 
[a^ter  they  had  defoated  the  Romim 
Castinui]»  **  and  the  vessels  w^i^  they 
found  in  the  harbor  ef  Oarthacena 
might  easily^  transport  them  to  ^4  isles 
of  Ikfiyorca  and  Minorca,  Where  the 
Spanish  fugitives,  as  in  a  secure,  recess, 
had  vainly  concealed  their,  families  'and 
AMrtonep.    Xhe««p«riiiM«ofnavifallon, 


and  perhaps  the  prospect  of  Africa,  en- 
couraged the  Vandikls  to  accept  the  in- 
jritation  which  they  received  from  Count 
Boniface''  [to  aid  him  in  his  appre- 
hended difficulties  with  Rom^  and  to 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  ^im  by  ^et- 
^ing  permanently  in  Africa.    Gibbon  ii. 

305,  306] ;  ''and  the  death  of  Genseric" 
[l^e  Vandal  king]  "served  only  to  for- 
ward and  animate  the  bold  enter^se. 
In  the  room  of  a  prince,  not  conspicuous 
for  any  superior  powers  of  the  mind  or 
body,  they  acquired  his  bastard  brother, 
the  terrible  Gensetic,  a  name,  which,  in 
the  dwtTHcHott  cf  the  Itoftan  Empire,  ha» 
deterved  an  ^qwU  rank  toiih  ithe  nctmea 
of  Alarie  and  AtHldr  **  The  ambition 
of  Genseric  was  almost  without  bounds, 
and  without  scruples;  and  the  warrior 
woiild  dexterously  employ  the  dark  en- 
gines of  policy  to  solicit  the  allies  who 
might  be  usefhl  to  his  success,  or  to  scat- 
ter among  his-  enemies  tibie  seeds  of  en- 
mity and  contention.  AlmMt  in  tiio 
moment  of  his  departure  he  was  in- 
Ibrmed,  t^it  Hermanrio,  king  of  the 
Suevi,  had  presumed  to  ravage  the  Spa- 
nish territories,  which  he  was  resolved 
to  abandon.  Impatient  of' the  insult, 
Cfenserie  pursued  the  hasty  retreat  of 
tide  Suevi  as  far  as  Merida,*  precipitated 
the -king  and  Ms  army  into  the  river 
A^as,  and  calmly  -rettirned  to  the  sea- 
lAore  to  embark^  his  troops.  The  ve»- 
sels  which  transported  the  Vandals  over 
the  modem  straits  of  Gibraltar,  a  diaur 
nel  only  twelve  miles  in  breadth,  were 
fi^nished  by  the  Spaniards,  who  anxious- 
ly wished  fpr  their  departn^ ;  and  by 
tilie  African  g^nei^  who  had  implored 
their  formidable  assistance."  GiblH>n,  ii, 

306.  Genseric,  in  the  accomplishment 
of  Ki»  purposes  soon  took  possession  of 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  defeating 
thewormies  of  Boniface,  and  "  Carthage^ 
Cirta,  and  Hippo  Regius,  were  the  only 
cities  tiiat  appeared  to  rise  above  the 
general  inundation."  Gibboh  it  808. 
'*^0u  a  siidden,;'  says  Mr.  Gibbon  (ii 
^09),  **  the  seven  fruitful  provinces,  from 
Tangier  to  Tripoli,  were  overwhelmed 
by  the  invanon  of  the  Vandalu;  whose 
destructive  rage  has  perhaps  been  exag- 
gerated By  popular  animosity,  relimus 
seal,  an4  extravagant  declamation.  War, 
in  its  fittrest  form,  implies  a  perpetual 
violation  of  humanity  and  justice ;  and 
the  hostilities  of  barbarians  are  inflamed 
by  the  fleroe  a&d  lawless  spirit  whieh 
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perpeteallj  dlsfnrbc  thdSr  peaeefbl  and 
domeetio  Bodety.  The  VandalSy  where 
thej  found  resistatice,  i^eldom  cavB  quar- 
ter; and  the  deaths  of  their  yaliani 
geoantrymen  were  expiated  tqr  the  mm 
of  the  cities  under  whose  walls  they  had 
fallen,"  Ac.  The  result  of  the  invasion 
was  the  eon^uest  of  all  Norihem  Africa; 
Ihe  redveUon  of  Hippo  and  Carthage, 
sad  the  establishment  of  a  goyemment 
onder  Genserio  in  Africa  that  waged  a 
long  war  with  Ronie&.  Gibbon,  ii.  310, 311. 
The  symbol  before  as  has  particular  re> 
ferenoe  to  maritime  or  naval  operations 
and  deaolaticms,  and  the  following  ex- 
tracts  frooB.Mr.  Gibbon  wiU^show  with 
what  propriety,  if  this  symbol  was  de- 
signed to  refer  to  him,  these  images  Were 
employed.  *f  The-diacoYeiy  and  oonqnest 
of  the  .Black  nations  (in  AfHoa],  that 
mi^i  dwell  breath  the  torrid  lone, 
eould  not  tempt  the  rational  ambi- 
tion of  Geoaerie;  but  he  east  hSs  «yes 
tfowmrd*  ike  eea;  he  resolved  to  create 
a  nayal  power,  and  his  bold  reeohltion 
was  exaooted  with  steady  and.  active 
perseverance.  The  woods  of  Mount 
Atlas  afforded  an  Inezhaostible  supply 
of  timi>er;  his  new  sujbjects  were  jHuUed 
in  the  arts  ^f  navigation  and  ahip- 
bnildiiig;  he  animated  his  daring  Van» 
dalt-  to  embrace  a  mode  of  warfare  which 
would  render  any  maritime  country 
aceeesibl*  to  their  arms ;  thc^  Moors  and 
Africans  were  allured  by  the  hope  of 
piimdAr;  and  after  an  interval  of  six 
centnriee,  the  fleets  that  issued  from  the 
port  of  CarthagCc  again  claimed  tho  em- 
pire of  the  Mediterraneaitk.  The  success 
of  the  Vandals,  the  conquest  of  Sicily, 
the  aaek  of  Palermo,  and  the  frequent 
deseeate  on  the  coasts  of  Lucania,  awak*. 
ened  aad.  alarmed,  the  mother  ,df  Valen* 
tiniaiiy  and  the  sister  of  Tbeodosiuar 
A^UfflF"^  were  formed ;  and  armaments, 
expeiMive  and  inelfeetaBl,  were  prepared 
for  the    destmetion   of   the   common 


ly,  who  reserved  his  courage  to 
•Bconiiter  those  dangers  which  hia  policy 
•ouUi  not  prevent  or  elude.  The  rero- 
laliotta  joi,  the  palace,  which  left  the 
Western  empire  without  fb  defender,  and 
without  a  lawlul  prince,  dispellea  the 
apprehension,  and  stimulated  the  aya- 
riee^of  Geneeric.  He  immediately  equip- 

ed  a  BSineroas  fleet  of  Vandals  and 
oora,  and  east  anehor  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tibeiv"  ^o.  Gibbon,  il  352.  <<  On 
th$  thiid  day  nfter  the  tumult  [A.  D. 


455,'  on  the  death  of  Maxlmus]  Genserio 
boldly  advanced  from  the  port  of  Ostia 
to  the  gates  of  the  cfefenceless  city. 
Instead  of  a  siQIy  of  the  Roman  youth, 
there  issued  from  the  gates  an  unarmed 
and  venerable  procession  of  the  bishop 
at  the  head  of  hit  detrgy.  But  Rome 
and  its  inhabitants  were  delivered  to  tl^ 
licentioasness  of  the  Vandals  and  the 
Moors,  whose  bUnd  passions  revenged 
the  injuries  of  Carthage.  The  pillage 
lasted  fourteen  days  aad  nights ;  and  il 
that  yet  remained  of  public  or  private 
wealth,  of  saered  or  profane  treasure, 
was  diligently  transported  to  the  vessels 
of  Gepseric,"  Ac.,^  Ac  See  the  account  of 
this  piUage  in  Gibbon,  iL  366-366.  The 
emperor  Ms^orian  (A.  D.467)  endeavored 
to  **  restore  tiie  h^;»piae8S  of  the  Romans," 
but  he  encountered  the  arms  of  Genserie,^ 
ftvm  his  chsdrsoter  and.  aitoation,  their 
most  fbrmidable^nemy.  A  fleet  of  Van* 
dais  and  Moors  landed  at  the  ipouth  of 
the  Liris,  or  Gari|rliano ;  but  th/B  impe* 
rial  troops  surprised  and  attacked  the 
disorderly  barbarians,  who  were  encum- 
bered with  the  spoils  of  Campania; 
they  were  chased  with  slaughter  to 
their  ships ;  and  their  leader,  the  kii^a 
Inrother-iB-law,  was  found  in  the  num* 
her  .of  the  slain.  Such  vigilance  might 
announce  the  character  of  the  neif 
reign;  but  the  strictest  vigilance;,' and 
the  most  numerotis  forces,  were  insuf*- 
fldent  to  protect  Uke  long-extended 
coast  of  Italy  from  the  depr^tions  of 
a  nseval  war."  Gibbon,  IL  803.  **  The 
emperor  had  foreseen  th^t  it  was  impos- 
flible»  without  a  maritime  power,  to 
achieve  ^he  conquest  of  Africa.  In  the 
first  Punic  war,  the  republic  had  exerted 
such  incredible  diligence  tbst  within 
sixty  days  after  the  first. stroke  of  the 
axe  had  been  given  in  the  forest,  a  fleet 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  galleys  proudly 
rode  at  anchor  ip  the  sea.  Under  cir- 
cnmstances  much  less  favorable,  Majo^ 
rian  equalled  the  spirit  and  perseverance 
of  the  ancient  Romans.  .The  woods  of 
the  Apennines  wete  felled ;  the  arsenals 
and  manufactures  of  Ravenna  and  Muse* 
nium  were  restored ;  Italy  and  Gaiil  vied 
with  each  other  in  liberal  coptributions 
to  the  public  service ;  and  the  imperial 
navy  of  three  hundred  large  galleyis,  with 
an  adequate  proportion  of  transports  aad 
smaller  vessels,  was  collected  in  the 
seoure  sndi  capacious  harbor  of  Cartha» 
gsaiiln.SpMn."    aihhott,  it  349»  I64<. 
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10  And  the  4ihird  angel  sounded, 
and  iAkere  fell  *  a  great  stE^  from 
heaven,  burning  ba  it  were  a  lamp, 

a  Is.  U.  12;  is.  9.1. 

•  ^  ■ 

Tbe  fate  of  this  larg«  navy  is  tbos 
deseribed  bj.  Mr,  Gibbon :  '*  Genserie 
was  saved  from  impending  and  inevit^ 
able  ruin  by -the  treachery  of  some  pow- 
erfiil  subjects;  en vioas  or  apprehensive 
of  their  master'n  suocess,  Guided  by 
their  secret  intelligence,  he  surprised  the 
ungoarded  fleet  in  the  bay  of  Cartha- 
genaj  many  of  the  ships  were  sunk,  or 
Uken,  or  burnt;  and  the  preparations  of 
three  jrears  wore  destroyed  ia  a  single 
day."  ii.  364:  The  farther  naval  ope- 
rations, and  maritime  depredations'  of 
the  Vandflls  under  Genserie,  are  thus 
stated  by  Mr.  Gibbon :  **  The  kingdom 
of  Italy,  a  name  to  whidi  the  Western 
empire  waq  gradually  reduced,  was 
afflicted,  under  the  r^gn  of  Rieimer, 
by  tiie  incessant  d^predi^ii»  of  Vandal 
pirates.  In  the  spring  of  each  yeair,^  they 
equipped  ft  formidable  navy  in  the  port 
of-  Garthage;  and  Genserie  himself, 
though  in  very  advanced  age,  still  com- 
manded in 'person  the  moat  importiUit 
expeditions.  His  designs  were  conceal- 
ed with  Htipenetrable  Becresy,  till  the 
moment  that  he  hoisted  sail.  When  he 
was  asked  by  the  pilot  what  course  he 
should  steer ;  '  Leave  the  df^termination 
to  the  winds,'  replied  the  barbarian,  wUh 
pious  arrogance,  *  they  will  transport  us 
to  the  gttilty  coast,  whose  inhabitants 
have  provoked  tiie  divine  juBtioe :'  but 
Genserie  himself  deigned  to  issi^e  more 
preeiae  orders:  he  judged  the  most 
wealthy  to  be  the  meat  criminal.  The 
Vandals  repeatedly  visited  the  eoasts  of 
Spain-,  Lignria,  Tuscany^  CampMiia,  Lu- 
eania,  Bruttium,  Apulia,  Calabria,  Vehe- 
iia,  Dalmatia,  £pirus,  Greeoe,  and  Sicily ; 
they  were -tempted  to  subdue  the  island 
of  Sardinia,  sp  udvantogeously  placed 
in  the  centre  ofihe  Mediterranean ;  and 
their  arms  spread  desolation,  or  terror, 
from  the  columns  of  Hercttles  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile.  As  they  were  more 
ambitious  of  spoil  than  of  glory,  they 
seldom  attacked  any  fortified  cities  or 
OQg^god  eny  regular  troops  in  the  open 
fleld.  But  the  celerity  of  their  motions 
enabled  them,  almost  at  the  same  time, 
to  threaten  and  to  a.ttack  the  most  dis- 
tant objects  which  attracted  their  desires ; 
and  aa  ihey  alwftya.  embarked  a  auffieteni 


and  it  feH.  upon  the  third  part  of 
the\river8,  and  upon  the  fountains 
of  waters : 


number  of  hones,  they  had  no  aooner 
landed  than  they  awept  the  dismayed 
oot^ntry  with  a  body  of  li^t  eaval^.** 
ii*  366.  How  far  this  description  agrees 
with  the  symlbol  in.  the  passi^  before 
us-~-''  a  great  mountain  bumiilg  with 
fire  cast  into  the  sea;"  ''  the  thi^  part 
of  the  ships  were  ^destroyed,"  must  be 
left  to  the  reader  to  judges  It  may  be 
askMl,  however,  with  at  least  some  show 
of  reason,  whether,  if  it  be  admitted  tluit 
it  waa  the  detign  of  the  author  of  the 
Book  of  Revelation  to  refer  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  Tandals  under  G«nseric  aa 
one  of  the  important  and<«immediate 
causes  of  the  ruin  of  tbe  Roman  empure, 
he  oould  have  found  a  more  expressive 
symbol  than  this?  Indeed,'  ia  there 
now  any  aymbol  that  would  be  more 
atriking  and  appropriate  ?  If  one^  should 
now  undertake  to  represent  thia  as  one 
of  the  eausea  of  the  downfiiU  of  the 
empire  &ya  effmbol,  could  he  eaaily 
ifind  one  that  would  be  more  ezpres- 
aivfc?  It  ia  a  matter  that  is  in  itself 
perhapa  n^  no  importanoe,  but  it  may 
aerve  to  ahow  that  the  interpretation 
reapedting  the  second  tmmpet  waa  not 
foreedf  to  remark  that: I  had  gone 
through  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
language  of  the  symbol,  before  I  looked 
into  Mr.  Gibbon  with  any  referenee  to 
the  application. 

10.  And  the  third  angel  eaundecL  In- 
dicating, according  to  the  interpretation 
above  proposed,  some  important  event 
in  the  downfiokll  of^the^Romwi  empire. 
^  And  tha-e  feU^a  great  star  from  A«a- 
v«n.  A  etdr  .is  a  natural  emblem  of  a 
prince, -of  a  ruler,  of  one  jdiatiBgttiahed 
by  rank,  or  by  talent. .  Comp.  Notes  on 
ch.  it  28.  See  Num.  xxiv.  17,  ami  the 
Notea  on  Isa.  xiv.  12.  A  star  fklllng  from 
heaveur  would  be  a  natural  synabol  of 
one  who  had  left  a"  higher  station,  or  of 
one  whose  character  and  course  would 
belike  a  meteor -shooting  throoglr  the 
sky.  -  ^  Burning  aa  «C  were  a  lamp.  Or, 
as  a  torch.  The  language  here  la  aueh 
as  would  describe  ''a  meteor  biasing 
through  the  air|  and  the  reference  in 
tbe  -symbol  ia  to  something  that  would 
have  a  reeemblance  to  such  a  naeteor. 
It  ia  not  a  lurid  meteor  (livid,  pale» 
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11  And  the  name  of  the  star. 
18  called  Wormwood:  *  and  the 
third  part  of  the  waters  *  became 

a  De^  29. 18.  ^  Am.  6. 7.    H«.  12. 16. 

gbastlj)  tbst  ifl  here  referred  to,  but  s 
bright)  intense,  biasing  star — emblem  of 
fiery  energy;  of  rapidity  of  movement 
ud  execution ;  of  splendor  of  appear- 
uce— saoh  as  a  chieftain  of  high  endow- 
ments, of  imptetaottsness  of  character, 
ud  of  richness  of  apparel,  would  be. 
In  all  languages,  probably,  a  ttar  has 
been  an   emblem    of  a   prince  whose 
▼irtnes  ^ave  sbone   brightly,  and  who 
bas  exerted  a  benefieiid.  Inflnenoe  on 
mankind.    In  all  languages  also,  pro- 
bably, a  meteor   flaming  through  the 
'by  has  been    an    emblem    of    some 
splendid  genins  cjuising  or  threatening 
deaoUUon  and  min ;  of  a  warrior  who 
bos  moved  idong,  in  a  brilliant  but  de-> 
stmctive path  over. the  world;  and  who 
baa  been  regarded  as  sent  to  execute 
the  Feogesoce  of  heaven.    This  usage 
ocean  because  a   meteor  is  so  bright; 
!*«fiMM  it  appears  so  suddenly:  because 
iU  course  cannot  l3e  determined  by  any 
kBoirn  laws ;  and  1>eoause,  in.  the  appre- 
bensions  of  men,  it  is  either  sent  as. a 
proof  of  Uie  divine  displeasure,  or  is 
adapted  to  ezcit^e   consternation    and 
*^nn.    In  the  application  of  ^tbis  part 
of  the  symbol,  tberefore,  we  naturally 
look  for  some  pdnce  or  warrior  .of  bril- 
liant talents,  who  appears  suddenly  and 
sleeps  rapidly  over  the  world  }  who  ex- 
cites constematioB  and  alarm;  whose 
pftth  is  marked  by-  desolation,  and  who 
u  regarded  as  sent  from  heaven  to  exe- 
cute the  divine  purposes  —  who-  comes 
not  to  bless    i\ie   world   by   brilliant 
talents  well-directed^  but  to    execute 
Tengeance  on  mankind.     %And  it  Jell 
•pon  tke  third  part  of  the  riven,  and 
«P0H  f^  /ouiUotfls  of  toatere.    On  the 
phrase  "  tiie  third  part,*'  see  Notes,  on 
^er.  ;.    ThiB  reference  to  the  "rivers'' 
>Ad  to  the  *'  feuniv.ne  of  waters"  seems, 
>»  part»  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  saying 
^  every  thing  wottld  be  affected  by 
tbis  seriea  of  jvdgments.    In  the  pve- 
viooa  visions  Uie  trees- and  the  green 
Sr>w»  the  sea  and  the  ships,  had  been 
Kferred  to.     The  rivers  and  the  foun- 
^oe  of  waters  are  not  less  important 
than  the  trees*  the  grass,  and  the  com- 
Airee  of  the  world*  and   heaoe  this 
30* 


wormwood ;  and  many  -died'of  the 
waters,  because  they  were  made 
bitter. 

5EX.15.  2S.    Je.  0. 15.  23. 15. 


judgment  is  mentioned  as  particularly 
bearing  on  them.  At  tiie  same  time,  at 
in  the  case  of  the  other  trumpets,  there 
is  a  propriety  in  supposing  that  there 
would  be  something  in  the  event  referred 
to  by  the  symbol  which  would  mfike  H 
more  appropriate  to  use  this  symbol  in 
this  case  than  in  the  ethers^  It  is 
natural,  therefore,  to  look  for  some  deso- 
lations that  would  particularly  affect  the 
portions  of  the  world  where  ^  rivers 
abound,  or  where  they  take  their  rise; 
or^  if  it  be  understood  as  having  a  more 
metaphorical  sense,  to  regard  it  as  affect- 
ing those  things  .which  resemble  rivers 
and  fountains — the  sonrees  of  influence ; 
the  morals,  ths  religion  of  a  people,  the 
institutions  in  a  country,  which  are 
often  so  appropriately  compared  with 
running  fountains  or  flowing  streuns. 

11.  And  the  name  of  the  etar  ie  called 
Wormwood.  Is  appropriately. wi  called. 
The  writer  does,  not  say  that  it  would  be 
Actually  so  caUed,  but  that  this  name 
would  be  ^properly  descriptive  of  its 
qualities..  Such  expreslsions  are  common 
in  .  allegorical  writings.  The  Greek 
word — it//tv^o(— denotes  wormwoodf  a 
well-known  bitter  herb.  That-  word  be- 
comes the  proper  eml>lem  of  bittement. 
Gomp.  tTer.  ix.  15,  xxiii.  15 ;  Lun.  iiia 
15,  1(>.  f  And  the  third  part  o/  the 
looters  became  womtwood.  Became  bitter 
as  wormwood.  This  is  doubtless  an  em- 
blent  of  the  calamity  which  teould  occur 
if  the  waters  should  be  thus  made  bitten 
Of  course,  they  would  become  useless  for 
the  purposes  to  which  they  are  mostly, 
applied,  and  the  deetruotion  of  life  would 
he  inevitablow  To  conceive  of  the  extent 
of  such  a  oalamity,^e  have  only  to  ima- 
gine a  large  portion  of  the  wells,  imd 
rivers,  and  fountains  of  a  country  made 
bitter  as  wormwood.  Gomp.  Ex.  xv.  23,24. 
^  And  many  men  died  of  the  loalerir,  5e- 
eauke  they  were  made  hitter.  This  effect 
would  naturally  follow  if  anyeonsiderable 
portion  of  tbefonn  tains  and  streams  of* 
land  were  changed  by  an  infusion  of  Worm- 
wood, it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  this  is  intended  to  be  literally  true, 
for  asr  by  the  use  of  a  symbol,  it  is  not 
to  be.  supposed  that  UteraUy;a  part  of  tke 
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umlew  wooM  \9  lariMcl  Into  wonnwood 
}gf  tiie  bftlaAil  iBtnenee  of  a  fUliag  me- 
teor, 80  it  U  not  neoeuary  to  aoi^poM 
that  there  ia  intended  to  he  represented 
a  literal  destniotion  of  human  ufe  by  the 
use  of  waters.  Great  destmoUon  and 
deTMtftlion  are  undoubtedly  intended  tq 
be  denoted  by  ibis  —  destruction  that 
would  be  well  represented  in  a  land  by 
the  natnnl  effeoCs  if  a  considerable  part 
of  the  waters  were,  by  their  bitterness, 
Made  unfit  to  drink. 

lit  tke  interpretation  and  application, 
Aerefore,  of  this  passage,  we  may  adopt 
tite  following  principles  end  rules:  — 
(•)  It  may  be  assumed,  in  this  ezposi- 
Umi,  that  ^e  prerious  symbols,  under 
the  first  end  second  tmmpet-Uasts,  ee- 
finrred  xeepediTely  to  Alkric  and  bis 
Ootfas^  end  to  Qenserie  and  his  Vandals. 
(h)  That  the  next  great  and  decisive 
CTont  in  the  down&ll  of  the  empire, 
is  the  ens  that  is  here  referred  to^ 
(e)  That  there  would  be  some  chieftain 
er  warrior  who  might  be  compared  with 
a  biasing  meteor;  whose  course  would 
be  singiilarly  brilliant;  who  wotdd  ap> 
pear  suddenly  likt  a  biasing  star,  and 
then  disappear  like  a  star  whose  light 
waa  quenched  in  the  waters,  (d)  That 
the  des<datin^  course  of  that  meteor 
would  be  mainly  on  those  portions  of 
the  world  that  abounded  witli  springs 
of  water  ud  running  streams.  («)  That 
an  eflfeet  would  be  pro4ueed  cm  if  those 
streams  and  fountains  were  made  bitter ; 
that  is,  that  many  persons  would  perish^ 
and  tiiat  wide  desolations,  would  be 
eaused>in  the  yicinity  of  those  rirere  and 
streams,  at  if  a  bitter  and  l>alelul  star 
should  fall  into  the  waters,  and  de&th' 
should  spread  over  the  lands  adjacent  to 
them,  and  watered  by  them.  Whether 
any  evente  occuA-ed-of  whi<A  this  would 
be  tl^e  proper  emblem,  is  now'  the  ques- 
tion. Among  expositors  there  has  been 
a  considerable  ctegree  of  unanimity  in 
Buppo^g  that  Attila,  the  king  of  the 
Huns,  is  referred  to,. and  if  the  preceding 
ezpodtionft  are  correct^  there  can  be  no 
doubt  on  the  subject.  After  Alaric  and 
denaeriC)  Attila  occupies  tbo  next  place 
as  »n  important  agent  in  the  orertbrow 
of  the  Roman  empire^  and  the  only 
question  is,  whether  he  wnuldbe  proper- 
ly symbolise^  by  this  balefoi  star.  The 
following  remarks  may  be  made  to  show 
the  propriety  of  the  symbol.  (1)  As 
already  jemarked^'  tke  pku9  whwh  be 


occupies  In  history,  as  immediately  sucn 
oeeding  Alaric   and   €kmserie   in   the 
downfkU  of  the  empire.    Tbia  wiU  i^)' 
pear  in  any  ohronologioal  tablox  or  in 
the  table  of  contents  of  any  of  the  bls- 
tbries  of  tbose  times.    A  fb^l  detail  of 
the  career  of  Attila  may  be  found  in 
Gibbon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  314-351.    His   ca- 
reer  extended  from  A.  B.  433,'  to  A.  B. 
453.    It  is  true  that  he  was  contempo- 
rary with  Genscric,  king  of  the  Tandals, 
and  that  a  portion  of  tiie  operations  of 
Genserfc  in  Africa  were  subsequent  to 
the  death  of  Attila  (A.  B.  455— A.  D. 
467);  but*  it  is  aUo  true  that  Qenserie 
preceded  Attala  in  tlie  career 'of  con- 
quest, and  was  properly  the  first  in  or- 
der^ being  pressed  forward  in  the  Roman 
warfbre  by  the  Huns,  A.  B.  428.     See 
Gibbon,  ii.  306,  seq.    (2)  In  the  manner 
of  his  appearance,  he  s&ongly  resembled 
a  brilliant  meteor  flashing  in  the  sk^. 
He  Gftme  firom  the  east,  gathering  ms 
Huns,  and  poured  them  down,  as  we 
shall  see,  with  the  rapidity  of 'a  flashing 
nfeteor,  suddenly  on  the  empire.    He 
regarded   himself  also   as   devoted  to 
Mars,  the  .god  of  war,  and  was  aoeus- 
tomed  to  array  himself  in  a  peculiarly 
brilliant  manner,  so  that  his  appearance, 
in  the  language  of  his  flatterers,  was 
such  as  to  ^szle  the  eyes  of  beboldera. 
6ne  of  his  followers  perceired  that  a 
heifer  that  was  gracing  hkd  wounded 
her  foot,  tod  curiously  f(ulowed  the  track 
of  blood,  till  be  ibund  In  the  long  grass 
tbe  point  of  an  ancidnt  sword,  which  be 
dug  out  of  the  ground  and  presented  to 
Attila.    ''  That  magnaniikious,  or  rsitlier 
that  artful  prince,"  says  Mr.  Gibbon, 
*' accepted   with  'pious   gratitude    tlixa 
celestial  fiAvor ;  and,  w  tlfe  rigbtfbl  pos- 
sessor of  the  tword  of  Mara,  asserted  faia 
divine  and  indefeasible  claim  to  tbe  do- 
minion ^of  the  earth.  '  The  favorite  of 
Mars  soon  acquired  a  sabred  cbar«u)ter» 
which  rendered  his  conqneste  more  easy 
and  more  permanent ;  aiid  the  barbarian 
princes  confessed,  in  the  langui^e  of 
devotion  or  flattery,  that  diey  could  not 
presume  to  gaae,  with  a  Steady  ^e>  on 
the  divine  majesty  of  the  king^  of  the 
Bfuns.^'  ii.  317.    How  appropriate  would 
it  be  to  r^resent  sn^h  a  prince  by  the 
symbol  of  a  bright  and  biasing  star-^ 
or  a  meteor  flashing  through  tii^  sky  i 
(3^  There  may  be  'pro|iriety,;aa  appUosu 
ble'  to  him,  in  the.expres8ito~*-**a  gresit 
star /row  iUo«««  falling  upon  the  earOi.** 
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AttUa  VM  fegardad  u  M  iiutemwt  in 

the  divine  hand  in  inflicting  panishmeiit. 

The  oommon  appeHstion  e^^  which  b« 

has  been  known   is  **  the   scourge   of 

Ood."    Thia  title  is  snplMwed  by  the 

nedem  fianfariaiia  to  have  been  ftrat 

giTea  to  Attilft  by  a  h«nnlt  of  Gaul,  but 

it  was  ^'iaurted  by  Atlila  anong  ib^ 

tidei  of  hia  roy«l  dignity."  Gibbon,  ii. 

3S1,  fitoUnote.'   To  no  one  oonld  the 

titl»  be  more  appUeable  than  to  bim. 

(4)  His  career  aa  a  eonqaeroTi  and  the 

•itet  of  hia  oaaqiMSto  on  the  downfhll 

of  the  empire^  were  aneb  a9  to  be  pro- 

Pjriy  «ymboIi|!ed  in  thia  manner.    («) 

l%e  9«n€NU  eifoet  of  the  invaaion  waa 

worthy  of  an  important  plaee  in  do- 

MiibiBf  the  eeriei  of  eyente  whieb  re* 

nlted  in-  the  orertbrow  oi  the  empire. 

this  is  tiuw  atated  by  Mr.   Gibbon: 

"Xbeweitem  world  was  oppraeeed  by 

t^e  Qoths  and  Yandaie,  who  fled  befim 

ue  Hum;  bnt  th^  aebieremente  of  the 

Haas  (keandTea  were  ^ot  adequate  to 

weir  power  and  prosperity.    Their  iriq- 

torioQi  Jiordis  bad  spread  from  the  Vol- 

l»  to  tbe  Danube^  bat  the  pnbUo  force 

**•  exhanited  by  the  discord  of  iitde- 

Peadeot  ohieftaina ;  t^eir  ralor  was  idly 

oeonuned  in  obsonre  and  predatory  ex^ 

cvnons;  and  they  often  degraded  their 

^'^Mnsl  dignity  by  condescending,  for 

w«  hopes  of  spoils  to  enlist  under  the 

btt>a«n  ef  their  fogitiye  enemies.    In 

the  reign  of  Attics,  tbe  Hnns  again  be* 

^**i«  t&e  terror  of  the  world;  and  I 

■hall  now  describe  tbe  oberaeter  ^  and 

>«tbna  of  th<tt    fonnidable  Barbarfiaa 

wio  aJtarnately  invaded  and  insulted 

^«  ttst  and  the  west,  and  urged  the 

^fid  doum/all  of  the  Roman  empire." 

^ol  il  pp.  314,  316;    {b)  Tbe  parts  of  tbe 

^th  affected  by  tbe  invasion  of  the 

Bone,  were  those  which*  would  be  pro- 

P^rlj  tymbollaed  by  the  things  specified 

^  the  blowing  of  this  trampet.    It  is 

^  partfciUarly,  that  Uie  eiieet  wonkl 

«  on  "the  rivers,"  and  on  "tbe  fonn, 

^na  of  waters."    If  tiiis  has  a  Utoral 

HpUeation,  or  if,  as  waa  snpposed  in 

^«  ease  of  the  second  trumpet,  the  Ian* 

^fs  used  was  such  as  bad  reference 

J^tbe  portkOB  of  tbe  empire  that  would 

)*  particaUrly  affected  by  the  hostile 

^^ttioB,  then  we  jnay  soppoUe  that  this 

rvfen  (o  (hose  portions  of  the  empire 

^ai  abounded  in  rivers  and  streams, 

^d  more  partieularly  those  in  which  tbe 

A'MS  Mad  atvevaa.  had  their  ori|^B--leY 


Ihe  elbet  wm  permanently  Is  the  **fiMu^ 
taim  of  waten^" — As  a  matter -of  flM^ 
the  principal  operations  of  Attila  wer« 
in  the  regions  of  the  Alps  and  on  the 
portions  of  the  empire  whence  tbe  rirers 
flow  down  into  Italy.    The  invasion  of 
Attila  is  described  by  Mi^  Gibbon  in  thia 
general  language :  "  The  whde  breadth 
of  Europe,  as  it  extends  abore  five  buti- 
dred  miles  from  the  Suxine  to  the  Adri- 
atlo,  waa  at  enoe  invaded,  and  oeca- 
pied,  and  desolated,  by  the  myriads  of 
barbarians  whom  Attila  led   into  the 
field."  iL  819, 880.  After  describing  the 
progress  and  the  ^eots  of  this  invasion 
(pp.  820*4(81),  he  proceeds  more  parti- 
cularly to  detail  the  events  in  the  invs^ 
sion  of  Gaul  and  Italy,  pp.  381-^47. 
After  the  terrible  battle  of  ChUons,  in 
which,  according  to  one  aocount,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand,  andy 
acoordittg  to  other  aoooqnts,  three  hun- 
dred thousand  persons  Were  slain,  and 
in  li^hich  AttK»  was  defeated,  he  le- 
oovered  his  vigor,  collOoted  his  forces^ 
and  made  a  descent  on  Italy.    Under 
pretence  of  daiming  Honoria,  tiie  daugh- 
tsr  of  the  empress  of  Bome^  as  hit  brldOy 
''the   indignant  lover  took  tho , fields 
passed  tbe  Alps,  invaded  Italy,  an'd  be- 
sieged Aquileia  with  an  innumerabla 
host  of  barbarians,"    After  endeavoring 
in  vain  for  three  months  to  subdue  the 
oity,  and  when  about  to  abandon  libe 
sic|;e,  Attila  took  advantage  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  stork  as  a  fisvorable  omen 
to  arouse  bis  meii  to  a  renewed  crffOrt, 
"a  large  breaeh  was  made  in  the  part 
of  the  wall  where  the  stork  had  taken 
her  flight;  the  Huns  marched  to  the as^ 
sault  with  iiresistible  fury ;  and  tbe  sue- 
ceeding  generatioa  could  scarcely  dis- 
cover the  ruins  of  Aquileia.    After  this 
dre^ftil  chastisement,  Attila  pursued  hii 
march ;  and  as  he  passed,  the  eities  of 
Altinum,  GoacMrdia,  and  Padua,  were 
reduced  into  heaps  of  stones  and  ashes. 
The  inland  towns,  Vieensa,*  Verona,  and 
Bergamo,  were  exposed  to  tbe  rapacious 
cruelty  of  the  Huns.    Milan  and  Pavia 
submittM,  without  resistance,  to  the  loH 
of  their  wealth,  and  applauded  the  Un- 
usual clemency  which  preserved  from 
tbe  flames  the  public,  as  well  as  tbe  pri- 
vate buildings,  and  spared  the  lives  of 
the  captive  multitude.  The  popular  tnu 
ditions  of  Cemum,  Turin,  or  Hodena, 
may  be  justly  suspedted,  yet  they  oonour 
with  more  authentie  erldenoe  to  provt 
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12  And  the  fourth,  angel  Bonnded^  moon,  and  the  third  part  of  the 

and  the  third  pwt  ofthe  emi  •  W       ^  1^13.10;  Je.4L28;  B«.32.7,8j  Jod2. 

amitten,  and  the  tiurd  part  of  the  lo;  Am.  8, 9. 

that  AttilA  spread  hu  raTages  oyer  the  thers  bore  to  the  deoeased  monarch, 
rich  plains  of  modem  Lombardy,  whleh  diyided  and  disputed,  like  a  prirato  in* 
are  divided  by  thePo,  and  boasded  by  heritanee»  the  sovereign  oommaad  of  the 
the  Alps  and  the  Apennines."  ii.pp.343y  nations  of  Germany  and  Soythia."  Soon, 
344^  '<  It  is  a  saying  worthy  of  the  fero-  however,  in  the  conflicts  whieh  snc 
clous  pride  of  Attila,  that  the  grass  never  ceeded,  the  empire  passed  away,  and  the 
grew  on  the  spot  where  his  horse  had  empire  of  the  Mum  ceased.  The  peoplo 
trod."  Ibid.  p.  345.  Any  one  has  only  that  composed  it  were  absorbed  in  the 
to  look  on  a  ma|^  and  to  trace  the  pro-  surronAding  nations,  and  Hr.  Oibb<m 
gross  of  those  desolations  and  the  chief  makes  this  remark,  -after  giving  a  sum- 
seats  of  his  military  operations,  to  see  mary  aceount  of  ^ese  conflict^  which 
with  what  propriety  this  symbol  would  conlanued  but  for  a  few  years :  "  The 
be  employed.  In  these  regions  the  great  Igours  of  the  north,  issuing  from  the 
rivers  Uiat  water  Europe  have  their  ori-  r  cold  Siberian  regions,  whidi  produced 
pn,  and  are  swelled  by  numberless  the  most  valuable  fars,  opread  them-^ 
streams  that  flow  down  firom  the  Alps,  selves  over  the  desert,  as  £ur  as  the  Bo- 
i^nd  about  the  fountains  whence  these  risthenes  and  the  Caspian  gates,  and 
streams  flow,  were  the  principal  military  \  finaUy  exUngutMhtd  the  emjn're  0/  the 
operatSons  of  the  invader,  (c)  With  JTtiiu."'— These  fliots  may,  perhaps,  show 
equal  propriety  is  he  represented  in  the  1  with  what  propriety  Attila  would  be 


symbol,  as  aifecting  **a  third"  part  of  1  compared  with  a  bright  but .  beaatifiil 
these  rivet's  and  fountains.    At  least  a   meteor ;.  and  that,  if  the  design  was  to 

third  part  pf  the  empire  was  invaded  symbolise  him  as  acting  an  important 

and  desolated  by  him  in  his  savage  part  in  the  downfall  of  tiie  Roman  emr 

march,  and  the  electa  of  his  invasion  pire,  there  is  a  fitness  in  the  •  symbol 

were  as  disastrous  on  the  empire  as  if  a  here  employed. 

bitter  star  had  fallen  into  a  third  part  of  .  12.  And   the  fourth   am^l  eatmded. 
those  rivers  and  fountains  and  had  con-  Notes  vs.  6,  7.  .  f  And  the  Mtrrf  part  cf 
verted  them  into  wormwood,    (d)  There  the  eea  wae  emitten.    On  the  phrase  the 
is  one  other  point  which  shows  Ihe  pro*  third  part,  see  Notes  on  ver.  7.     The 
priety  of  this  symbol.    It  is,  that  the  darkening  of  the  heavenly  luminaries  is 
meteor,or  star, seemed  to  be  abeorbed  in  everywhere  an  emblem  of  any  great 
the  waters.   It  fell  into  the  waters ;  em-  calamity  —  ae  if  the  light  of  the   sun, 
bittered  them ;  and  was  seen  no  more,  ihooa,  and  stars  should  be  )>ut  out.     See 
Such  would  be  the  case  with  a  meteor  Notes  on  ch.'vi.  12, 13. — There  is  no  cer- 
that  should  thus  fall  upon  the  earth —  tun  evidence  that  tiiis. refers  to  ruUre, 
flashing  along  the  sky,  and  then  disap-  as  many  have  supposed,  or  to  any  thing 
pearing  forever.    Now,  it  was  remark-  that  would  particularly  affect  the  govern* 
a^e  in  regard  to  the  Huns,  that  their  m«R«as  such.   The  meaning  is,  that  esilk- 
power  was  concentrated  under  Attila  j  mitj  would  come  a«  i/darknese  should 
that  he  alone  appeared  as  the  leader  of  spread  over  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  tbe 
this  formidable  host;    and  that  when  stars,  leaving  the  world  in  gloom.  What 
he  died  all  the  concentrated  power  of  the  is  the  precise  ntUure  of  the  calamity,  is 
Huns  was  dissipated,  or    became  ab-  not  indicated  .by  the  language,  but  any 
sorbed   and  lost  —  **  The  revolution,^'  thing  that  would  diffuse  gloom,  and  dis- 
says  Mr.  Gibbon  (ii.  348),  "which  sub-  aster,  would^ accord  with  the  Ukve  mean- 
verted  the  empire  of  the  Huns,  establish-  ing  of  the  symboL-^There  ,are-a  few  oir« 
ed  the  fame  of  Attila,  vohoee  geniue  alone  oumstances,  howeveri  in  regard  to  this 
had  euetained  the  huge  and  dieiointed  symbol,  which,-may  aid  us  in  detevviln-^ 
■fabric.    After  his.  death,   the    boldest  ing  it!i  application.    (1)  It  would  follow 
chieftains  afpired  to. tbe  tank  t>f  ^ings;  in  the  eeriee  of  ciUamities  that  were  to 
the  most  powerful  kings  refused  to  90-  occur.    (2)   It  would  be  eeparetteti   in 
knowledge  a  superior :  and  the  nume>  some  important  sense— of  time,  plaee,  or 
reus  softs,  whom  so  many  variooi  mo-  i.deiiree,  from  ihtise  which  were  to  follow. 
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stars ;  so  as  the  third  part  of  them  '  riot  for  a  third  part  of  it,  and  the 


was  darkened,  and  the  day  shone 

for  there  is  «  paiue  here  (ver.  13),  and 
the  angel  proclaims  that  more  terrible 
woes  are  to  succeed  this  series.  (3)  Like 
the  preeediog,  it  is  to  affect  "  one  third 
part"  of  the  world ;  —  that  Is,  it  is  to  be 
a  calami^  a«  if  a  third  part  of  the  snii, 
the  moon,  and  the  stars  were  suddenly 
smitten  And  darkened.  (4)  It  is  not  to'^ 
be  tataL  It  is  not  as  if  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  the  stars  were  entirely  blotted 
out,  for  therer  was  still  some  remaining 
light:  that  is,  there  was  a  continuance  of 
the  ejdsting  state  of  things  —  as  if  diese 
heaveiily  bodies  should  still  give  an  ob« 
fcure  and  partial  light.  (5)  Perhaps  it  is 
also  intended  by  the  symbol,  that  there 
would  be  light  -  again.  The  world  was 
not  to  go  into  a  state  of  total  and  per. 
manent  night.  For  a  third  part  of  the 
day,  and  a  third  part  of  the  night,  this 
darkness  reigned ;.  but  does  not  this  im- 
ply that  there  would  be  light  again  — 
that  the  obscurity  would  pass  away,  and 
that  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars  would 
sbine  again  ?  That  is,  is  -it  not  implied 
that  there  -Would  still  be  prosperity  in 
some  future  period  ? 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  application  of 
this,  if  the  explanation  of  the  preceding 
symbols  is  correct,  there  can  be  little 
difficulty.  If  the  prerious  symbols  re- 
ferred to  Ali^c,  to  Gensertc,  and  to  Attila, 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  applying 
this  to  Odoacer,  and  to  his  reign — a  reign 
in  which,  in  fact,  the  Roman  dominion 
in  the  West  came  to  an  end,  and  passed 
taito  the  bands  of  this  barbarian.  Any 
ene  has  only  to  open  the  '*  Decline  an^ 
Fall  of  the  Romatt  Empire,''  to  see  that 
this  is  the  next  event  that  thould'  be 
symbolised  if  the  design  were  to  repre- 
sent the  downfall  of  the  empire^.  These 
four  great  barbarian  leaders  succeed 
each  other  in  order,  and  under  the  last, 
Odoaeer,  the  barbarian  dominion  was 
established;  for  it  is  here  that  the 
existence  of  the  Roman  power,  as 
suefa,  ended.  The  Western  empire, 
terminated,  according  to  Mr.  Gibbon 
(iL  p.  380),  about  A.  D.  476,  or  479. 
OdoMer  was  *'  King  of  Italy"  from  A.  D. 
476  to  A.  D.  490.  Gibbon,  ii.  379*  The 
£a«tefni  empire  sttU  lingered,  but  Cala- 
aiity*  like  blotting  out  the  sun,  and 
BOOB,  and  stars,  had  come  otA  that 


night  likewise. 


part  of  the  world  which  for  so  many 
centuries  had  constituted  the  seat  of 
power  and  dominion.— ^Odoacer  was  the 
sop  of  Edeoon,  a  barbarian,  who  was  in 
the  service  of  Attila,  and  whd  left  two 
sons — Onulf  and  Odoacer.  The  former 
directed  his  steps  to  Constantinople; 
Odoacer,  "led  a  wandering  life  amung 
the  barbarians  of  Noricum,  with  a  mind 
and  fortune  suited  to  the  most  desperate 
adventures ;  and  when  he  had  fixed  his 
choice  he  privily  visited  the  cell  of 
Severinus,  the  popular  saint  of  the 
country,  to  solicit  his  approbation  and 
blessing.  The  lowness  of  the  door  would 
not  admit  the  lofty  stature' of  Odoacer; 
he  was  obliged  to  stoop ;  but  io  that 
humble  attitude  £he  saint  could  discern 
the  symptoms  of  his  future  greatness; 
and  addressing  him  in  a  prophetic  tone, 
'  Pursue,'  said  he,  your  design ;  proceed 
to  Italy ;  you  will  cast  away  the  coarse 
garment  of  skins ;  and '  your  wealth  will 
be  adequate  to  the  liberality  of  your 
mind.'  The  barbarian,  whose  daring 
spirit  accepted  and  ratified  this  predic> 
tion,  was  admitted  into  the  service  of 
the  Western  empire,  and  soon  obtained 
an  honorable  rank  in  the  guards.  His 
manners  were  gradually  polished,  his 
military  skill  improved,  and  the  con- 
federates of  Italy  would  not  have  elected 
him  for  their  general,  unless  the  ex- 
ploits of  Odoacer  had  e8tablishe4  a  high 
opinion  of  his  courage  and  capacity. 
Their  military  acclamations  saluted  him 
with  the  title  of  king ;  but  he  abstained 
during  his  whole  reign  from  tbe  use  of 
the  purple  and  the  diadem,  lest  he  should 
offend  ihoae  princes,  whose  subjects,  by 
their  accicfental  mixture,  had*  formed 
the  victorious  army  which  time  and 
policy  might  insensibly  unite  into  a 
great  nation."  Gibbon,  it  379,  380. 
In  anoUier  place  Mr.  Gibbon  says, 
"  Odoacer  was  the  first  barbarian  who 
reigned  In  Italy,  over  a  people  who  had 
once  asserted  their  superiority  above  the 
rcdt  of  mankind.  The  disgrace  of  the 
Romans  still  excites  our  respectful  com- 
passion, and  we  fondly  sympathize  with 
the)  imaginary  grief  and  indignation  of 
their  degenerate  posterity.  But  the 
calamities  of  Italy  had  gradually  sub- 
dued the  proud  consciousness  of  freedom 
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and  glorj.    In  tfi«  age  ef  Roman  rktae^ 
the  provinces  were  subject  to  'the  armfl, 
and  the  citizens  to  the  laws,  of  the  re- 
pqhlie ;  till  those  laws  were  ajihvertod  by 
civil  discord,  and  both  the  city  and  the 
provinces  became    the    property  of   a 
servile  tyrant.    I^he  forms  of  |he  consti- 
tutioh   which    alleviated    or    dbguised 
their  al^eet  slavery,  were  abolished  by 
time  and  violence;  <ihe  Italians  alter* 
nately  lamented   the    presence  or  iht 
absence  of  the  sovereigns  whom  they 
detested  or  despised }  and  the  snccession 
of  five  centuries  inflicted  the  various 
evils  of  military  license,  capricious  dec- 
poUsfflj  and  eUbojrate  oppression.    Pu.- 
ring  the  same  period  the  barbarians  had 
•merffed  from  obscurity  and  contempt^ 
and  the  warriors  of  Germany  and  Scythia 
were  introduced  into  the  provinces,  as 
thft  servants,  the  allies,  and  at  length 
the  masters,  of  the  Romans,  whom  they 
Insulted  or  protected."  ii.  381,  382.    Of 
the  effect  of  tbe  reign  of  Odoaeer,  Mr. 
Gibbon  remarks:  "In  the  division  and 
decline  of  the  empire,  the  tributary  har- 
vests of  Egypt  and  Africa  were  with- 
drawn ;  the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants 
oontioually  decreased  with  tbe  means  of 
subsistence,*  and  the  country  was  ex- 
hausted by  ^e  irretrievable  losses  of 
war,  famine,  and  pestilence.    8t  Am- 
brose has  deplored  the  ruin  of  a  popu- 
lous   district,    which   had    been    once 
adorned  with  the  flourishii^g  cities  of 
Bologna,   Modena,  Jftegium,  and  Pla- 
eentia.    I'ope  Gelasius  was  a  sulyeot  of 
Odoaeer;  and  he  affirms^  with  strong 
exaggeration,  that  in  iBmilia,  Tuscany,. 
ind  the  ac^acent  provinces,  the  human 
species   was  almost  extirpated.      One- 
third  of  those  ample  estates,  to  which 
the  ruin  of  Italy  is  originally  imputed, 
was  extorted  for  the  use  of  ihe  con- 
querors." ii^  383,    Yet,  the  light  was  not 
to W^y  extinct    It  was  "a  third. part" 
of  it  which  was  put  out;  and  it  was  stUl 
true  that  some  of.  the  forms    of  the 
ancient  constitution  were  observed — that 
the  light  still  lingered  before  it  wholly 
passed  away.    In  the  language  of  an- 
other,  "  The  authority  of  the  Roman 
name  had  not  yet  entirel}^  leased.    The 
lenate  of  Rome  continued  to  assemble 
as  usual.    The  consuls  were  appointed 
yearly,  one  bv  the  Eastern  emperor,  one 
by  Italy  and  Rome.    Odoaoer  himself 
governed  Italy  under  a  title  (that  of 
j^atrMan), .  conferred  on  him  by  the 


Eastern  emporor.  There  was  still  % 
certain,  though  often  faint,  recognition 
of  the  supf eme  imperial  authority.  The 
moon  and  the  stars  might  seem  still  to 
shine  in  the  West,  with  a  dim,  rsfleotsd 
light.  In  the  ooorse  of  tho  events,  hov- 
ever,  which  rapi<ily  followed  in  the  next 
half  century,  these  too  were^extingnish- 
ed.  After  ahove  a  oentury  and  a  half 
of  calamities  unexampled  idmo«t,,as  Dr, 
Robertson  most  truly  r^resents  it,* 
In  the  History  of  Natioos,  the  statement 
of  Jerome  —  a  statement  oouched  under 
the  very  Apocalyptic  figure  of  th«  texj^ 
but  prematurely  pronoonoed  on  tho 
first  talcing  of  Rome  by  Alario — might 
be  considered  at  length  accomplished : 
*  Clarissimum  terrarum  Immen .  «xtine- 
tum  est' — '  The  world's  glprious  mm  has 
been  extinguished;'  or  as  the  modern 
poet  (Byron;  Ohilde  fiarqld,  ca)it9  Iv.) 
has  expressed  i^  still,  under  the  Apoei^ 
lyptic  imagery-*7 

'  8119  t^w  bitr  rIoriMjaUr  bf  ftw  Mpimt' 
till  not  even  one  star  remained  to  glim- 
mer ft  the  Taoant  and  diurk  night*" 
Elliott,  L  360,  3dl. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to;  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  four  first  trumpets  under 
the  opening  of  the  seventh  seal,  em- 
bracing the  successive  severe  blows 
stru<^  on  the  empire  by  Alario,  Gen- 
serio,  Attila,  and  Odoaoer,  until  the 
empire  fell  to  rise  no.  more.  I  cannot 
better  conclude  this  part  of  the  expo- 
sition than  in  th^  words  of  Mr.  .Gibbon, 
in  l^is  reflectiofis  on  the  fall  of  tbe  em- 
pire :  "  I  have  now  aeoomplished,"  says 
h^,  **  tbe  laborious  narrative  of  die  de- 
cline and  fall  of  tbe  Roman  empiie^from 
the  fortunate  age  of  Tr^an  and  the 
Anton^ies,  to  its  latest  extinction  in  thos 
West,  about  five  centuries  after  the 
Christian  era.  At  that  unhappy  period^ 
the  Saxons  fiercely  struggled  with  the 
natives  for  the  possession  of  Britain; 
Gaul  and  Spain  were  divided  between  the 
powerful  monarchies  of  the  Franks  and 
the  Visigoths,  and  the  dependent  king- 
doms of  the  Suevi  and  the  Bargundians ; 
Africa  was  exposed  io  the  cruel  pecae- 
cution  of  the.  Vandals,  nn^  the  savage 
insults  of  the  Moors  i  Rome  and  Italy, 
as  far  as  the  banks- of  the  Danube,  were 
afiCcted  by  an  .amy  of  barbarian  mer- 

-       »  ■  I  ■  ■  I     I  ■     I     I  n     1  I  

•  '  If  w*  irtr*  ««ll«d  j^a  to  iz  a  parM  mmI  mIa- 
mltoai,  it  ireutd  be  ttet  frooi  tb*  Aewt  of  Tk«odo«iafl 
to'  tiM  •MahUilMMit  of  lb*  JL^BMrb.'  OkaHu  K, 
pp-l^ia. 
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13  And  I  beheld,  and^  heard  an 
angel  flying  *  through  th^  midst  of 
heaven,  saying  with  a  loud  voiee, 

•  0.14.0.. 

eenaries,  ^ose  lawless  ^ynmny  was 
luceeeded  by  tHe  reign  of  Theodosia,  the 
Ostrogoth.  All  the  subjects  of  the  em- 
pire, who,  by  the  use  of  t^e  Latin 
language,  more  iMirti<^ularly  deserved  the 
name  and  privileges  of  Romans,  were 
oppressed  by  the  disgraee  and  calamities 
of  fbreign  conquest ;  and  the  victorious 
nations  of  Germany  esta1i)Iished  a  new 
system  of  manners  and  government  in 
the  western  countries  of  Europe.  The 
majesty  of  Ron^e  was  faintly  represented 
by  the  princes  of  Constantinople,  the 
Ibeble  and  imaj^nary  sticcessors  of 
Angostas."  Tol. iL pp. 440,  441,  "The 
splendid  days  of  Augustus  and  Tngan 
were  eelipted  hy  a  Qloud  of  ignorance 
[a.ilne  illnstration  of  the  language  *  the 
third  part  of  the  sun  y^^  smitten,  and 
the  day  shone  not,  and  the  night  like- 
Irise^;  and  the  barl^ariains  subverted 
the  laws  and  palaces  of  Rome."  Jbid. 
p.  44«. 

Thus' ended  ^e  history  of  tb«  Qothic 
period ;  and,  ab  1  suppose,  the  immediate 
snrmboUc  representation  of  the  affiurs  of 
the  'Western  emnire.  An  hiterval.  now 
oecnrs  (ver.  15)  in  the  sounding  of  the 
trumpets,  and  the  scene  i^  transferred, 
in  ihe  three  remaining  tnuktpets,  to  l£e 
Eastern  parts  of  the  empire.  After  that^ 
the  attention'  is  directed  again  to  the 
Wes^  to  contemplate  Rome  under  a 
new  form,  and  exerting  a  new  influence 
in  the"  nations,  under  the  Papacy,  but 
destined  ultimately  to  pass  away  in  its 
spiritual  power,  as  itd  temporal  power 
had  yielded  to  thb  elements  of  internal 
decay  in  Its  bosOm,  and  to  the  invasions 
of  the  Northern  hordes. 

18.  And  1  beheld.  My  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  n^w  vision,  f  And  heard 
an  angd  flying,  Ac.  1  heard  the  voice 
of  an  fengel  making  this  proclamation. 
f  Woe,  tooe,  woe.    That  is,  there  will  be 

rat  woe.  The  repetition  of  the  Word 
Intensive,  and  the  idea  is,  that  the 
vounding  of  the  three  remaining  tnim- 
pets  woul4'  indicate  ^eat  and  fearful 
eaUunHies.  These  three  are  grouped  to- 
gether, as  if  they  pertained  to  a  similar 
wnitB  of  events,  as  the  first  fotir  had 
been,    ^he  two  dasses  are  separated 


Woe,  woe,  woq,  to'  tiie  inhabitants 
of  ^he  earth,  by  reason  of  the  other 
voices  of  the  trumpet  of  the  three 
angels,,  which  are  y^t  to  sound. 


from  each  other  by  this  interval  aad  by 
this  prodamation  —  implying  that  the 
first  series  had  been  eompleted,  and  that 
there  would  be  some  interval,  either  of 
space  or  time,  before  the  oUier  series 
would  oome  upon  the  worid.  All  that 
is  fairly  implied  here  would  be  fulfilled  , 
by  the  supposition  that  the  fomer  re- 
ferred to  the  Weetf  and  that  the  latter 
pertained  to  th^  Eae^,  and  were  te  fol- 
low when  those  should  have  been  eom- 
pleted. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

AV^lTSIS  OF  THB  CI^AJfTER. 

Thb  three  remaining  ttnimpele  (ehs. 
ix-xi)  are  usually  ealled  the  wo^^trwn- 
peUf  m  reference  to  the  prodainatiAn  <ii 
woeft,.  eh.  vliL  18.  Pro/.  Skuturi.  The 
three,  extend,  as  I  suppose,  to  the  end 
of  time,  or,  as  it  is  supposed  by  the 
writer  himself  (eh.  xi.  16),  te  the  period 
when  '*  the  kingdoms  of  this  woria  shall 
have  become  &e  kingdom  of  Christ,'' 
embradng  a  succinct. view  of  the  meet 
material  events  that  were  to-  oeeur»  par- 
ticularly in  a  eeeular  point  of  view.  See 
the  Analysis  prefixed  to  the  book.  In 
ch.  xL  19,  as  I  ondecstand  i%,  a  new 
view  is  commenced,  referring  to  the 
church,  internally;  the  rise  of  Anti- 
christ, and  the  effect  of  the  rise  of 
that  formiditble  power  on  the  internal 
history  of  the  church,  to  the  time>of 
its  overthrow,  and  the  triumphant  esta- 
brishment  of  tfie  kingdom  of  Ood.  Tjiisy 
of  course,  synehroniyies  in  its  beghi- 
ning  and  its  e}ose  with  the  portion 
already  passed  over,  but  with  a  diffeveAtr 
view.  See  the  Analysis  prefixed  to  oh. 
xi.  19,  seq. 

This  chapter  contains  properly  three 
parts. 

(1)  First,  a  desoription  of  the  first- of 
those  trumpets,  or  the  fifth  in  the  order 
of  the  whole,  vs.  1-12. — ^This  wroe  is  re- 
presented under  the  figure  of  calamities 
brought  upon  the  earth  b^  «i  immense 
army  of  locusts.  A  star  is  seen  to  fall 
from  heaven— representing  some  mighty 
chieftain,  and  to  him  is  ^ven  the  key  of 
the  bottomless  pit.  He  opens  ihe  pit»  sihd 
then  comes  forth  an  innomerable  sweiea 
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ND  the  fifth  angel  sounded, 
and  I  saw  a  star  *  fall  ^om 

a    La.  10.  IS;  e.  8. 10.      « 


of  looasts  th«t  darken  the  heavens,  and 
they  go  forth  npon .  the  earth.  They 
have  »  command  givefr  them  to  do  a 
certain  work. — ^They  are  not  to  hnrt  the 
earth,  or  any  green  things  hat  they  are 
sent  agidnst  those  men  which  have  not 
the  seal  of  God  on  their  foreheads. 
Their  main  business,  however,  wae  not 
to  kill  them,  but  to  torment  them  for  a 
limited  time-^or  five  months.  A  des- 
oription  of  the  appearance  of  the  locnsts 
then  follows.  Though  they  are  called 
locusts,  because  in  their  general  appear- 
ance, and  in  the  ravage^  they  joommlt, 
they  resemble  them,,  yet,  in  the  main, 
they  are  imaginjEury  beings,  and  combine 
in  themselves  qualities  which  are  never 
foapd  united  in  reality.  They  had  a 
strong  resemblance  to ^  horses  prepared 
fbr  iMiAtle;  theyL  wore  on  their  heads 
drowns  of  gold ;  they  had  the  faces  of 
mePi  but  the  hair  of  women,  and  the 
teeth  of  lions.  They  hs;d  breastplates 
of  iron,  a&d  taHs  like  scorpions,  with 
stingy  in  their  tails.  They  had  a  mighty 
king  at  their  head,  with  a  name  signifi- 
cant of  the  ^destruction  which  he  would 
bring  nppn  the  world.  These  myste- 
rioQb  beings  had  their  origin  in  the 
bottomless  pit,  and  they  are  summoned 
forth  to  spread  desolation  upon  the 
earth. 

(2)  Second,  a  description  of  tho second 
of  these  trumpets,  the  sixth  in  order^  vs. 
13-19.  When  this  is  sonnded^  a  voice 
is  heard  from  the  four  horns  of  the 
altar  whieh  is  before  God.  The  angel  is 
commanded  to  loose  the  four  angels 
which  are  bound  in^  the  great  river 
Euphrates.  These  angels  are  loosed-^ 
angels  whtdb  had  been  prepared  for  a 
definite  period  — a  day^  and  a  month, 
and  a  year,  to  slay  the  third  part  of 
ihen.  —  The  number  of.  the  army  that 
would  appear  — '  composed  of  cavalry  — 
is  stated  to  amount  to^  two  hundred 
thousand,  and  the  peeuliat'ittee  of  these 
horsemen  are  then  stalted.  ^hey  are 
remarkable  fbr  having  breastplates  of 
fire,  ^nd  jacinth,  and  brimstone;  the 
heads  of  tho  horses  resemble  lions; 
and  they  breathe  forth  fire  and  brim- 
stone.   A  third  part  of  men  fail  before 


heaven  unto  the  earth:  and  to  him 
was  given  the  key  of  the  l)ottonk- 
less  pit.  * 


b  c.  17.  8. 20. 1. 


them,  by .  the  fire,  and  the  smoke,  and 
the  |i)rim8tone.  Their  power  is  in 
their  mouth  and  in  their  tute,  for  their 
tails  are  like  serpents..   . 

(3)  Third,  a  statement  of  the  effect  of 
the  Judgments  brought  upon  the  world 
under  these  trumpets,  vs.  20,  21.  The 
effect,  ko  far  as  the  reasonable  result 
could  have  been  anticipated,  is  lost 
The  nations  are  not  turned  from  idola- 
try. Wickedness  '  still  abounds^  >and 
there  is  no  disposition  to  repent  of  the 
abominations  which  .had  been  so  fong 
practised,  on  the  earth. 

1.  And  ike  Ji/th  angel  founded^    See 
I^otes  on  ch.  viii.  6,  7.     ^  And  I  eato  a 
9tar  fall  from   heaven  unto   the  eart^ 
This  denotes,  as  was    shown    in    the 
Notes  on  ch.  viii.  10,  &  leader,  a  mili- 
tary chieftain,  a  warrior. — 'In  tiie  fiilfil- 
mcQt  of  this,  as  in  the  former  case,  we 
look  for  the  appearance  of  4ome  mighty 
prince  and  warrioi:,  to  whom  is  given 
power,  as  it  were,  to  open  the  bottomless 
pit,  and  to  summon  forth  its  legions.  That 
some  such  agent  is  denoted  by  the  etpr, 
is  farther  apparent  from  the  fact  that  it 
is    immediately  added  that   "  to    hi$H 
[the  star]   was  given  the  key  of  the 
bottomless  pit"    It  could  not  he  meant 
that  a  key  would  be  given  to  a. literal 
etar,  and  we  naturally  suppose,  there- 
fore, that  some  intelligent  being  of  ex- 
alted rank,  and  of  baJe&l  influence,  ia 
here  referred  to.    Angels,  good  and  h^d, 
are  often  called  stars ;  l^ut  -the  reference 
here^  as  in  ch.  viil.  10,  seems  to  me  not 
to>  be  to  angels,  but  ,'to  some  migbty 
leader  of  armies,  who  was  to  collect  bis 
hosts,  and  to  go.  throi^igh  the  world  in 
the  work  of  destruction.    ^  And  to  hvm 
wae  given  the  key  of  the  hottomleem  j^it, 
S^i  the  under-world,  considered  particu- 
larly of  the  abode  of  the  picked.      Tbia 
is  represented  often  as  a  dark  prison- 
hbtise,  enclosed  witti  walls,  and  aoceasl- 
ble  by  gates  or  doors.    These  gates   or 
doors  are  fastened,  so  tiiat  jione  of  the 
inmates  can  come  out,  and  the,  key  is  in 
the  hand  of  ^e  keeper  or  guardi&n.     In 
ch.  i.  18,  it  is  said  that  the  keys  of  that 
worjd  are  Jq  the  hand  of .  the  Sstvionr 
(comp.  Notes  dn  that  passage);  l&«re  it 
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2  And  he  opened  lihe  bottomless 
pit ;  and  there  arose  a  smoke  out 
of  the  pit,  as  the  smoke  of  a  great 
iiimaoe ;  and  the  sun  and.  the  air 


a  Joel  2. 2. 


IB  9Bid  that  for  a  time,  and  for  a  tempo- 
rary purpose,  they  are  committed  to  an- 
other.    The  word  pit-^piaff-^-denotes, 
properly,  a  well,  or  a  pit  for  water  dug 
in  the  earth;  and  then  any  pit,  cave, 
a^yse.    The  reforence  here  is  doabtless 
to  the  nether  world  considered  as  the 
nbode  of  the  wicked  dead,  the  prison- 
honse  of  the  guilty.    The  word  bottom^ 
le99 — i0vom>i  —  whMice  our  word  ahyet, 
means    properly    without    any    bottom 
(from  a,  pr.  and  fih^oSf  depth,-  bottom). 
It  would  be  applied  properly  to  the 
ocean,  or  to  any  deep  and  dark  dell,  or 
to  any  obscure  place  whose  depth  was 
unknown.   Here  it  refers  to  Hades — the 
region  of  the  dead— ^he  abode  of  wicked 
•pirits— AS  a  deep,  dark  place  whose 
bottom  was  unknown.     Having  the  key 
to  this,  is  to  have  the  power  to  confine 
those  who  are  there,  or  to  permit  them 
to  go  at  large.    The  meaning  here  is 
that  this  naaster-spirit  would  have  powdr 
to  evoke  the  d^ad  from  these  dark  re- 
glions;  and  it  would  be  folfiUed  if  some 
mi^h^  genius,  that  could  be  compared 
with  a  fallen  star,  or-  a  lurid  meteor, 
ahoold  tummon  forth  followers   which 
woald  appear  like  the  dwellers  in  the 
noCher  world  called  forth  to  spread  de- 
aoIJktioQ  over  the  earth. 

2.    And  he  opened  the  bottomtefe  pit, 
Xt  10  represented  before  as  wholly  con- 
iliied,  so  that  not  even  the  smoke,  or  va- 
por could  escape.     ^  And  there  arose  a 
gmokr  ovt  o/the  pit.    Comp.  ch.  xiv.  11. 
The  meaning  here  is,  that  the  pit>  as  a 
place  of  punishment,  or  as  the  abode  of 
the  wick^  was  filled  with  burning  sul- 
pbao  <^^  consequently  that  it  emitted 
nnolie    and  vapor  as  soon  as  opened. 
The    common  image  of  the   place  of 
pnnisbiEient,  in  the  Scriptures,  is  that  of 
a  "Isilce  th|i^  bums  with  fire  and  brim- 
fftone."    Comp.  ch.  xlr.  10  j  xlz.  20 ;  xz. 
10;   xad.  S.    See  also  Ps.  xi.  9;  Ezek. 
xxx^ili.  22;  Isa.  xx±.  33.    It  is  not  im- 
probiable  that  this  image  was  taken  from 
the   destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah. O^eD.  xix.  24.    Sach  burning  sul- 
phnr  ^roixld  produce,,  of  course,  a  dense 
■aacka  or  Tftpor,  aad  the  idea  here  it. 


were  darkened  *  by  rdaton  of  the 
smoke  of  the  pit. 

3'  And  there  came  out  of  the 
smoke  locusts  *  upon  the  ealeUi: 

h  Ex.  10.  4,  Ac 

'■■     ■  ■        -  — — — — — _-.^_»— 

that  the  pit  had  been  closed,  and  that  as 
so<m  as  the  door  was  opened,  a  dense 
column  escaped  that  daikened'  the  hea- 
vens. The  purpose  of  this  is,  probably, 
to  indicate  the  origin  of  the  plague  t^at 
was  about  to  come  upon  the  world.  It 
would  be  of  such  a  character  that  it 
would  appear  as  if  it  had  been  emitted 
from  hell ;  as  if  the  inmates  of  that  dark 
world  had  luroke  loose  upon  the  earth. 
Comp.  Notes  on  ch.  vL  8.  f  As  tAe  amoke 
of  a  great  furnace.  So  in  Oen.  xix.  28, 
whence  probably  this  image  is  taken  ;— 
''And  he  looked  towards  Sodom  and 
Gdmorrahf  aftd  all  the  land  of  the  plain, 
and  beheld,  and  lo,  the  smoke  o(  the 
country  went  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  for- 
naee."  ^  And  the  fun  and  the  air  wert 
darkened,  Ao.  At  will  be  the  case  when 
a  smoke  ascends  from  a  furnace.  The 
meaning  here  is,  that  an  effect  would  b^ 
produced  a»  if  a  dense  and  dark  vapor 
should  ascend  from  the  under-world. 
We  are  ^ot,  of  course,  to  understand  this 
literally. 

3.  And-  there  came  out  of  the  entoJte 
loetute  upon  .the  earth.  That  fs,  they 
escaped  from  the-  pit  with,  the  smoke. 
At  first  they  were  mingled  with  the 
smoke  so  that  they  were  not  distinctly 
toeen>  but  when  the  smoke  olcfu'ed  away, 
they  appeared'  in  great  numbers.  The 
idea  seems  to  be,  that  the  bottomless  pit 
was  filled  with  rapor  and  with  thost 
creatures,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  gate 
was  opened  the  whole  contents  expand- 
ed and  burst  forth  upon  the  earth.  The 
sun  was  immediately  darkened  and  the 
air  was  foil,  but  the  smoke  soon  cleared 
away,  so  that  the  locusts  became  <^i- 
tinctly  visible.  The  aj^arance  of  these 
locusts  is  described  i|i  another  part  of 
the  chapter,  vs.  7,  seq.  The  locust  is  a 
voracious  Insect  b^onging  to  the  grass- 
hopper or  grylli  genus,  and  is  a  great 
scourge  in  Oriental  countries.  A  fidl 
description  of  the  locust  may  be  seen  in 
Robinson's  Calmet,  and  in  Eitto's  Bney. 
voL  il.  pp.  268,  seq.  There  are  ten  He- 
brew words  ta  denote  the  locust,  and 
there  are  numerous  references  to  the 
destraotlTe  htbits  of  the  insect  in  tiie 
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and  unto  them  wae  given  power 


a  ver.  10. 


Soriptores.  In  factyirom  their  numbers; 
and  their  destructive  habits,  .there  was 
Boarcely  any  other  plague  that  was  so 
much  dreaded  in  the  East  Considered  as 
a  nymbolf  or  emblem^  the  following  remarks 
may  be  made  in  ezplan&tion : — (1)  The 
symbol  Is  Qriaitalf  and  would  most  na- 
turally refer  to  something  that  was  to 
occur  in  the  East.  As  locusU  hare 
appeared  chiefly  in  the  East,  and  as 
they  are  in  a  great  measure  an  Oriental 
plague,  the  mention  of  this  symbol  would 
most  naturally  turn  the  thoughts  to  that 
portion  of  the  earth.  The  symbols  of 
the  first  four  trumpets  had  bo  especial 
localityj)  and  would  suggest  no  particular 
part  of  the  world ;  but,  on  the  mention 
of  this,  the.  mind  would  be  naturally 
turned  to  the  East,  and  we  should  ex* 
pect  to  find  that  the  scene  of  this  woe 
would  be  located  in  the  regions  where 
the  ravages  pf  locusts  most  abounded* 
Cojnpare,  on  this  point,  EUlptt,.  Horae. 
Apoo., ),  394-406.  He  has  made  it  pro- 
bable that  the  prophets,  when  they  used 
symbolical  language  to  denote  any 
events,  commonly,  at  least,  employed 
those  which  had  a  local  or  geogri^hical 
reference.  Thus,  in  the  symbols  derived 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  when  Ju- 
dah .  is  to  be  symbolized,  the  olive,  the 
vine,  and  the  fig-tree  are  selected ;  when 
Egypt  is  referred  to,  the  reed  is  chosen ; 
where  Babylon,  the  willow.  And  so,  in 
the  animal  kingdom,  the  lion  is  the 
symbol  of  Judah;  the  wild-ass,  of  the 
Arabs;  the  crocodile,  of  Egypt,  Ao. 
Whether  this  theory  could  be  wholly 
carried  out  or  not,  no  one  can  doubt  that 
the  symbol  of  locusts  would  most  natu- 
rally suggest  the  Oriental  world,  and  that 
the  natural  interpretation. of  the  passage 
would  lead  us  to  expect  its  fuMlment 
there.  (2)  Locusts  were  remarkable  for 
their  numhert — so  great  often  as  to  ap- 

fear  like  clouds,  and  to  darken  the  sky. 
n  this  respect,  thdy  would  naturally, be 
symbolical  of  numerous  armies  or  hosts 
of  men.  This  natural  symbol  of  nome- 
rous  armies  is  often  employed  by  the 
prophets.    Thus,  in  Jer.  xlvi  23 :     - 

**  C4t  down  lier  forait  [i.  «.  Iwr  peopla,  6r  cities]. 

That  it  mar  not  b«  fband  on  Marcbinr ; 
▲Itbouf  b  ihtif  inrpaii  tba  ]ociutiin  maltitnd*. 


Jkod  th«7  art  without  namber." 


as  the  scorpions  '  of  ike  earth  have 
power. 

I   r  .      ■■■■■■■■  11 .  - 

So  in  Nahum  iiL  15 :  - 

■    **  Tber«  iball  tbo  txt  deTOqt  tbca ; 

The  tword  iball  cot  thee  off;  itiball  devoor  tboo 

as  tbe  locust, 
Increase  tbyiolf  aa  tba  miBaroiM  locust" 

So  also  in  Nahum  iii.  17 : 

"  Tby  crownM  princes  ate  as  th«  Dumeroua  loeatt. 
And  tby  eapt&ins  aa  tbe  Kraasboppen ; 
Which  encamp  in  tbe  feacea  in  the  cbld  day, 
Bat  when  tbe  sun  ari*eth  tbey  depart. 
And  their  place  is  not  kri«w«  where  tbey  were.*' 

See  also  Dent,  xxviii.  38, 42 ;  Ps.  IxxviiL' 
46;  Amos  vil.  1.     Comp.  Judges  vL  3 
— 6,  vii.  12,  and  Joel,  chs.  i.  and  ii. 
(3)  Locusts  are  an  emblem  o^  desolation 
or  destruction.    No  symbol  of  desolation 
could  be  more  appropriate  or  striking 
than  this,  for  oke  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble properties  of  locusts  is,  that  they 
devour  every  green  thing,  and  l^ave  a 
land  perfectly  waste.    Tbey  do  this  even 
when  what  they  destroy  is  not  necessary 
for  their  own    sustenance.    ,  "Locusts 
seem  to  devour  not. so  much  from  a 
ravenous  appetite,  as  from  a  rage  for 
destroying.     Destruction,  therefqre,  and 
not  food,  is  the  chief  impulse  of  Ihelr 
devastations,  and  in  this  consists  their 
utility;   they  are  in   fact  omnivorous. 
The  most  poisonous  plants  arc  indifferent 
to  them ;  they  will  prey  even  upon  the 
crowfoot,  whose  causticity  bums  even 
the  hides  of  beasts.    They  simply  con- 
sume every 'thing t  without  predilection — 
vegetable  matter,  linens,. woollens,  silk, 
leather,  i;c. ;  and  PUny  does  not  exag- 
gerate thein  when  he.payd,  fores  quoqoe 
tectorum — *even  ^e  doors  of  houses/ 
for  they  have  been  known  to  oo^isaxne 
the  very  varnish  of  furniture.    They 
reduce  every  thing  indiscriminately  to 
shreds,  which  become  manure.^ — Kitto's 
Encycld.  ii  263.    Locusts  become^  there- 
fore, a  most  striking  symbol  of  an  all- 
devouring  army,  and  as  such  are  often 
referred  to  in   Scripture.     So   also    in 
Josephus,  de  Bdlo  Jud.  B.  v.  oh.  vii: 
"As  after  locusts,  we  see  the  Wood's 
stripped  of  their  leaves,  so,  in  the  rear 
of  Simon's  army,  nothing  but  devastation 
remained.^    The  naiural  application  of 
this  symbol,  then,  is  to  a  numerous  and 
destructive  army,  6r  to  a  great  multitude 
of  people  committing  ravages,  and.  sweep- 
ing off  eveiT  thing  in   their    march* 
f  And  unto  Mem  imm  given  power.    This 
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4  And  itTras  commanded  them  I  neither  sxkj  tree;  bat  only  those 
■  that  the  J  should  ^ot  hurt  tlie  grass  ■  men  which  have  not  the  seal  *  of 
of  the  earth,  neither  any  greenl&ng,  i  God  in  their  fori^eads.  , 


a  c  6.  6. 


was  somethiog  that  was  imparted  to 
them  beyond  fheW  ordinary  nature.  The 
locust  in  itself  is  not  strong,  and  is  ^ot 
a  symbol  of  strength.  Though  destruc* 
tiye  in  the  extreme,  yet  neith<3r  as  indi- 
Tiduids,  nor  as  combined,  are  they  dis- 
tinguished for  strength.  Hei\ce  it  is 
mentioned  as  a  remarkable  circumstance 
that  they  had  such  power  conferred  on 
tiiem.  ^  Ab  the  scorpions  of  the  earth 
htive  power.  The  phrase  "the  farth," 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  here  be- 
cause these  creatures  are  said' to  have 
come  up  from^  "the  bottomless  pit,"  an4 


it  was  natural  to  compare  them  with'*  fering.     On  this  comparison  Xrith  seor^ 


some  well-rknown  objects  found  on  the 
earth.  The  scorpion  is  an  animal  with 
eight  feel,  eight  eyes,  and  a  long  jointed 
toil,  ending  in  a  pointed  weapon  or  sting. 
It  is  the  largest  and  the  most  malignp.nt 
of  all  the  insect  tribes.  It  somewhat 
Tesembles  the  lobster  in  its  general  ap- 
pearance, but  is  much  more  hideous. 
See  Notes  on  Luke.  i.  19.  Those  found 
in  Europe  seldom  exceed  fbur  inches  in 

«  .t  t  ^       *  'a  •  -I  1»  X  If 


h  Ex.  12.  23.    Job  2.  6.    Eze.  9. 4.    e.  7. 3. 

■the  members  beconae  pale,  apd  the  skin 
feels  throughout  the  sensation  of  a  per- 
petual pricking,  as  if  by  needles." — 
Fragments  to  Galmet,  Die.  voL  iv.  370, 
377.  "The  tail  of  the  scorpion  is  long, 
and  formed  after  the  manner  of  a  string 
of  beads,  the  last  larger  than  the  others, 
and  longer  j  ai  the  end  of  which  are, 
sometimes,  tw6  stings  which  are  hollow, 
and  filled  with  a  cold  poison,  which  it 
ejects  into  the  part  which  it  stings." 
Cal.  l>ic«  The  sting  of  the  scorpion, 
therefore,  becomes  the  emblem  of  that 
which  causes'  acute  and  dangerous  suf- 


pionSf  see  the  remark  of  jNiebuhr,  quoted 
in  the  Notes  on  ver,  7. 

4.  And  it  was  commanded  them.  The 
writer  does  not  say  b^  whom  this  com- 
mand was  given,  but  it  is  clearly  by 
son!ie  one  who  had  the  direction  of  them. 
As  they  were  evoked  from  the  "  bottom- 
less pi?'  by  one  who  had  the  key  to  that 
dark  abode,  and  as  they  are  represented 
in  ver.^  11  as  under  the  command  of  One 
length,  bnt  in  tropical  climates,  where  [  who  is  there  called  Abaddon,  or  Apolly- 
they  abound,  they  are  often  found  twelve  |  on,  the  Destroyer,  it  woul4  seem  m^st 
inches  long.  There,  are  few'  animals  \  probable  that  the  command  referred  to 
mor6  formidable,  and  none  more  irasci- 1  is  one  that  is  given  by  him ;  that  is,  that 
ble,  than  the  scorpion.    Goldsmith  states    this  expresses  One  of  the  principles  on 


that  Manpertius  put  about  a  hundred  of 
them  together  in  the  same  glass,  and 
that  -as  soon  as  they  came  into  contact, 
they  began  to  exert  all  their  rage  in 
mataal  destruction,  so  that  in  a  few  days 
there  remained  but  fouiteen,  which  had 


Which  he  tv:ould  act  in  his  devastations. 
At  all  events,  this  denotes  what  would 
be  one  of  the  characteristics  of  these 
destroyers.  Th^ir  purpose  would  be  to 
vex  and  trouble  men,*  not  to  spread 
desolation   over  vineyards,  olive-yards. 


IdUed  and  devoured  all  the  rest.    Ther,  and  fields  of  gi*ain.    f  That  they  should 
sting  of  the  scorpion.  Dr.  Shaw  states,    not  hurt  the  grass  of  tjie  earth,  &c.     See 
always  fatal;   the  malignity  of 


Notes  on  ch.  viii.  7.  The  meaning  hep 
is  plain.  There  would  be  some  sense 
in  which  these  invaders  would  be  cha- 
racterized in  a  manner  that  was  not 
common  among  invaders,  to  wit,  that 
"  When  the  they  would  show  particular  care  not  to 
stung,  the  place  becomes  carry  their  devastations  into  the  vegeta- 
ble'world.  Their  warfare  would  be  with 
men,  and  not  with  orchards  and  green 
fields.  ^  But  only  those  men  whi^h  hav^ 
not  the  seal  of  God  in  their  foreheads. 
See  Notes  on  ch.  vii.  2,'  3.  They  com- 
menced war  against  that  part  of  the 
human  race  only.    The  language  ^ere 


is  not 

their  Tenom  being  in  proportion  to  their 
sixe  and  complexion.  The  torment  of  a 
scorpion  when  he  strikes  a  man,  is  thus 
described  by  DiosCotides,  lib.  vii.  cap.  7, 
as  cited  by  Mr,  Taylor: 
aeorpion  has 

inflsmed  and  hardened,*  it  reddens  by 
tension,  and  is  painful  by  intervals,  being 
now  chilly,  now  burning.  The  pain  soon 
rises  high,  and  rages,  sometimes  more, 
sometimes  less.  A  sweating  succeeds, 
attended  by  a  shivering  and*  trembling  ,* 
the  extremities  of  the  body  become  cold. 


the  sroSn  sweHsj  the  hair  stands  on  end,  i  properly  denotes  those  who  were  not  tho 
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5  And  to  them  it  was  eiren  tiiat 
they  should  not  kill  &em,  bat 
that  they  riiould  be  tormented  five 


friends  of  God.  It  may  here  refer,  bow- 
ever,  either  to  those  who  in  reality  were 
not  vaiAi,  or  to  those  who  were  regarded 
hy  hiha  who  gave  this  oommand  as  not 
heing  such.  In  the  former  eoise,  the 
eommission  would  have  respect  to  real 
infidels  in  the  eight  of  God;  that  is,  to 
those  who  rejected  the  true  religion ;  in 
the  latter,  it  wonld  express  the  sentiment 
of  the  leaider  of  this  host,  as  referring  to 
those  who  in,  Am  apprehension  were  in- 
fidels or  enemies  of  God.  The  true  in- 
terpretation most  depend  on  the  sense 
in  whieh  we  understand  the  phrase  "  it 
wiw  commanded;"  whether  fu  referring 
to  God,  or  to  the  leader  of  the  host  him- 
selt  The  language,  therefore,  is  am- 
bignont,  and  the  meaning  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  other  parts  of  the  passage. 
Either  method  of  understanding  the 
passage  would  be  in  aceordance  with  its 
fair  interpretation. 

6.  And  to  them  it  uhm  given,  Tliere  is 
here  tiie'same  indefiniteness  as  in  the 
former  Terse,  the  impersonal  yerb  being 
here  also  used.  The  writer  does  not 
say  by  tvhom  this  power '  was  given, 
whether  by  God,  or  by  the  leader  of  the 
host  It  may  he  admitted,  however, 
that  the  most  natural  interpretation 
is  to  suppose  that  it  was  given  them 
by  God,  and  that  this  was  the  exe- 
cution of  hie  purpose  in  this  case.  Still, 
it  is  remarkable  that  this  is  not  directly 
aflirmed,  and  that  the  language  is  so 
general  as  to  admit  of  the  otner  aj[)plica- 
tion.  Hhe  fact  that  they  did  not  kill 
them,  but  tormented  them;^  if  sueh  a 
^t  should  be  found  to  exist — would  be 
in  every  sense  a  fulfilment  of  what  is 
here  said.  %  that  they  ehotUd  not  kill 
them.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  the  symbol.  The  locusts  do 
not  themselves  destroy  any  living  crea- 
ture^ and  the  sting  of  the  scorpion, 
though  exceedingly  painful,  is  not  usu- 
ally fatal.  The  proper  fulfilment  of  this 
would  be  found  in  thiat  which  would  not 
be  generally  fatal,  but  which  would  dif- 
fuse misery  imd  wretchedness.  Comp. 
ver.  6.  Perhape  all  that  would  be  ne- 
cessarily meant  by  this,  would  be,  not 
that  individual  men  would  not  be  kiUed. 


months :  and  their  torment  was  as 
the  torment  of  a  scorpion,  when  he 
striketh  a  man; 


but  that  they  would  be  -sent  to  inflict 
plagues  and  torments  rather  than  to 
take  life,   and  that   the  charaeteristio 
effects  of  their  appearing  would  be  dis- 
tress and  suffering  rather  tiian  death  .-*- 
There  may  be  included  in  the  fair  inter- 
pretation of  the  words,  general  distress 
and  sorrow ;  acts  of  oppression,  cruelty, 
and  violence ;  such  a  condition  of  public 
suffering  that  xhen  would  regard  deatii  as 
a  relief  if  they  could  find  it    %  But  that 
they  ehould  be  totmented.    That  is,  that 
they  should  be  subjected  to  ills  and 
troubles  which  might  be  properly  eom- 
pared  with  the    sting  of  a  scorpion, 
^  Five  months.  So  &r  as  the  worde  kere 
are  concerned,  this  might  be  taken  ilite- 
rally,  denoting  five  months  (ht  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  days ;  or  as  a  prophetio 
reckoning,  where  a  day  stands  for  a 
year.    Comp.  Notes  on  Pan.  ix.  24,  seq. 
The  latter  is  undoubtedly  the  correct 
interpretation  here,  for  it  is  tiie  charac- 
ter of  the  book  thus  to  reckon  time. 
See  Notes  t>n  ver.  15.    If  this  be  the 
true  method  of  reckoning  here,  tiien  it 
will  be  necessary  to  find  seme  events 
which  will  embrace  about  the  period  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty    years,  during 
which  this  distress  and  sorrow  would 
continue.    The  proper  laws  of  interpre- 
tation, demand  that  one  or  the  other  of 
these  periods  should  be  found— either 
that  of  five  months  literally,  or  that  of 
an  hundred  and  fifty  years.    It  may  be 
true,  as  Prof.  Stuart  suggests  {in  loe.) 
that  "  the  usual  time  of  locusts  is  from 
May    to    September,    inclusive  «=  five 
months.**  It  may  be  true,  also,  that  this 
symbol  was  chosen  partly  beeent^  that 
was  the  fact,  and  tiiey  would,  from  that 
fact»  be  well  adapted  to  symbolise   a 
period  that  could  be  spoken  of  as  "  five 
months  ,*"  but  still  the  meaning  must  be 
more  than  simply  it  was  *'a  ehort  pe- 
riod" as  he  'supposes.    The  phrase  a 
few  months  might  designate  such  a  pe- 
riod, but  if  that  had  been  the  writer's 
intention,  he  would  not  have  sel'^cted 
the  definite  number  Jive,     f  Attd  their 
torment  was  cm  the  torment  of  a  ecorpion^ 
&e.    See.  Notes  on  ver.  3.    That  is,  it 
would  be  painful,  severe,  dangerooa. 
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6  And  in  those  days  shall  men  * 
seek  death,  and  shali  not  fin4  it; 
and  shall  desire  to  die»  and  death 
shall  flee  from  them. 

6.  And  tH'thMe  daya  »hall  men  aeek 
death,  Ac,     See  Not«8  ob  yer.  5.     It.  is 
veiy  easy  to  conceive  of  ttueh  a  state  of 
things  as  is  here  described,  and,  indeed, 
this  has  not  been  very  lUKjommon  in  the 
world.    It  is  a  state  where  the  distress  is. 
so  great  that  men  would  consider  death 
a  relief,  and  where  they  anxiously  look 
to  the  time  when  they  may  be  released 
from  their  sufferings  by  death.    In  the 
case  before  us,  it  is  not  intimated  tbat 
they  would  la^  violent  bands  on  them- 
selves, or  that- they  would  take  any  po- 
siUve  measures  to. end  their  sufforings, 
and  this,  perhaps,  may-  be  a  oireamstance 
of  aome  importance  to  show  that  the 
persons   referred  to  were  servants  of 
Ood.   When  it  is  said  that  "  they.JWoizld 
Meib. death,"  it  can  only  be  meant  that 
they  would  look  out  for  it-r-or  desire  it — 
as  the  end  of  their  sorrows*    This  i^ 
descriptive,  as  we  shall  see,  of  a  particu- 
lar period  of  the  world ;  but  thelaHguage 
is  beautifully  applicable  to  what  occurs 
hi  all  i^es,  and  in  all  lands.    There  is 
always  a  great  number  of  sufferers  who 
are  looking  forward  to  death  as  a  re^ 
lief.    In  o^IIb  and  dungeons ;  on  beds  of 
pain  and  languishing ;  in  scenes  of  po- 
verty and  want^  in  blighted  hopes  and 
disappointed  affections,  luyw  many  are 
there  who  would  be  glad  to  die,  and 
who  have  no  hope  of  an  end  of  suffering 
but  in  the  grave!    A  few,  by  the  pistol, 
hj  the  halter,  by  poison,  or  by  drown- 
ings seek  thus  to  end  their  woes.    A 
large  part  look  forward  to  death  as  a 
release,  when,  if  the  reality/ were  known, 
death  would  furnish  na  such  relief,  for 
there  are.  deeper  and  longer  woes  be- 
yond the  graye  than  there  ar»  this  side 
of  iL     Comp.  Notes  on  Job  iii.  20-22. 
But  to  a  portion  death  foill  be  a  relief. 
It  will  foe  an  end  of  sufferings.    They 
will  find  peace  in  the  grave;  and  are 
assured  they  shall  suffer  no  more.   Such 
bear  their  trials  with  .patience,  for  the 
end  of  all  sorrow  to  them  is  near,  imd 
death  will  come  ,to  release  their,  spirits 
from  the  suffering  clay,  and    to  bear 
tfa«m  in  triumph  to  a  world  where  a 
pABg  shall  neyer  be  felt,  and  a  tear 
sever  shed. 
21* 


7  And  the  shapes  *  of  the  locusts 
toere  like  unto  horses  prepared  unto 
l^atUe ;  and  on  their  heads  toere  as 

•      a  Job8.»;  Je.8.8.       »  Joel  2. 4. 

I        '       '    '  I  III  ■■  I   I II 

7.  And  the  thapee  of  the  loemte  were 
liJee  unto   horeea   prepared  for   battle. 
The  resemblance  between  the  loeust  and 
the  horse,  dissimilar  as  Uiey  are  in  most 
respects,  has  been  often  marked.    Dr. 
Robinson  (Bib.  Research,  i.  69),  says, 
''We  found  to-day  upon  the  shrubs  an 
insect,  either  a  species  of  black  locust, 
or  much  resembling  them,  which  our 
Bedawin   oalled  Farae  el-Juudyf   'sol- 
diers' horses.'    They  said  these  insects 
were  common  on   Mount  Sinai,  of  a 
green  color,  uid  were  found  on  dead 
trees,  but  did  them  no  injury."    The 
editor  of  the  Pictorial  Bible  makes  the 
following  remarks :  **  The  first  time  we 
saw  loctfsts  btt>wsing  with  their  wing^ 
tilosedy  the  idea  of  comparing  them  to 
horses  arose  spontaneously  to  our  minds 
—  at  we  bad  not  previously  met  with 
such  a  comparison,  and  di4  not  at  that 
time  advert  to  the  present  text  [Joel  il. 
4.]  rThe  resemblance  in  the  head  first 
struck  our  attention,  and  this  notion, 
having  once  arisen,  other  analogies  were 
found  or  imagined  in  its  general  appear- 
ance and'action  in  feeding.  Wo  have  since 
found  the  observation  very  common.  The 
ItaliMis,  indeed,  from  this  resemblance, 
call  the  loeust  eavalettOf  or  Utile  koree. 
Sir  W.  Ouseley  reports,  'Zakaria  Caitvini 
divides   the   locusts   into  two-  classes, 
like  horsemen  and  footmen — mounted 
and  pedestrian.'    Nlebuhr  says,  that  he 
heard  from  a  Bedouin,  near  Bnssonih,  a 
partienlar  comparison  of  the  locust  to 
other  animals :  but  as  this  passage  of 
Scripture  did  not  occur  to  him  at  the 
time,  he  thought  it  a  mere  fancy  of  the 
Arab's,  till   h^  heard    it  repeated   at 
Bagdad.    He  compared  the  head  of  the 
locust  to  that  of  the  horse ;  the  feet  to 
those  of  the  cancel ;  tho  belly  with  that 
of  a  serpent;  the  tail  with  that  of  a 
seorpion;  and  the  feelers  (if  Niebuhr 
remembered  rightiy)  to  the  hair  of  a 
virgin."    Pict  Bib.  on  Joel,  it  4.    The 
resemUanoe  to  horses  would  naturally 
suggest  the  idea  of  cavalry,  as  being 
referred  to  by  the   symbol.    %  And  oii 
their   heade  toere,   a»    it  toere,   erotona 
Wee  gold.      The  writer  does  not  say 
either  that  these  were  literally  erowMf 
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it  were  •  crowns  like  gold,  and  their 
feces  *  were  as  the  faces  of  men.. 
8  And  they  had  hnir  as  the  hair 

m  Ka.  8. 17.  ■    *  D*.  7. 4,  8. 

or  that  they  were,  actaally  made  of  gold. 
^hey  were  "  aa  it  were"  —  &s — crowMf 
and  they  were  like — Sutoi — gold.  That 
is,  as  seen  ,by  him,  tney  had  a  resem- 
blanoe  to  orowns  or  diadems,  and  they 
also  resembled  gold  in  tJieir  color  and 
brilliani^.  The  word  orown — ari^ehfor^ 
means  properly  a  oirolet,  ehapleti  en- 
circling the  head,  (a)  as  an  emblem  of 
royal  dignity,  and  as  worn  by  kings; 
(6)  as  conferred  oi^  the!  victors  in  the 
public  games  —  a  ohi^let,  a  wreath; 
/c)  as  an  •  ocnament»  .honor,  or  glory. 
Phil.  iv.  1.  No  particular  -tfAajM  is 
designated  by  the  word  trri^Mei'^tiU- 
phawoe,  and  perhaps  the  word  erovm 
does  n  ot  quite  express  the  meaning.  The 
word  dioMem  would  oom^  nearer  to  it 
The  true  nation  in  the  word  is  that  of 
something  that  is  passed  around  the 
head,  and  that  encircles  it»  and  as  such 
it  would  well  describe  the  appearance  of 
a  turban  as  .seen  at  a  distance.  On  the 
supposition  that  the  symbolic  beings 
here  referred  to  had  turbans  on  their 
heads,  and  on  the  supposition  that 
something  was  referred  to  which -was 
not  much  worn  in  the  time  of  John, 
and  which  therefore  iiad  no  name,  the 
woxd  9tephano9i  or,  diadem  would  be 
likely  to  be  used  in  descaribing  it.  This, 
too,  would  accord  with  the  use  of  the 
phrase,  "  cu  it  were"  —  is..  The  writer 
saw  such  head'Ornaments  as  he^  was 
aooastomed  to  see.  They  were  not  ex^ 
Qctl'y  orpwns  or  diadems,  but  they  had  a 
resemblanoe  to  them,  and  he,  therefore, 
uses  this  language :  "and  On  their  heads 
were,  a«  it  were,  crowns/'  Suppose  that 
these  were  furians,, and  that  they  were 
nqt  in  common  use  in  the  time  of  John, 
and  that  they  had,  therefore,  no  name, 
would  not  this  be^  the  exact  language 
which  he. would  use  in  describing  them? 
The  same  remarks  may  be  m^de  re- 
specting the  other  expression :  like  gold. 
Tbey  were  not  pure  gold ;  but  they  had 
a  resemblahee  to  it.  Would  not  a  yellow 
turban  correspond  with  all  that  i^  said 
in  this  description  ?  ^  And  their  faeee 
were.flw  the  Jaceft  of  men.  They  had  a 
human  countenance.  This  yould  indi- 
cate that,  after  ^>  they  were  human 


of  women,  and  their  teeth  '  were  as 
tke  teeth  of  lions. 
9  And  they  hadfbreast^lates,  as 

c  P8.67.  4;  Joel  1.6. 

beings  that  the  i^mbol  described,  though 
they  had  come  up  from  the  bottomless 
pit.  Horsemen,  in  strange  apparel,  with 
i.  strange  head-dress,  would  be  aH  that 
would  be  properly  denoted  by  this. 

8.  And  Aby  had  hair  «w  the  hair  ef 
women.    Long  hur;  net  such  "ae  men 
commonly  wear,  but  stich  as  women 
wear.     See   Notes   on   1   Cor.   zi.   14. 
This  struck  John  as  a  p0eiiliarity,tthaty 
though  warrior^,  they  shouM  haVe  the 
appearance  of  effeminacy  indicated  by 
allowing  their  hair  to.  grow  long.    It  is 
clear  from  ^iS,  that  John  regarded  their 
appearance  ai  unusual  ttnd  remarkable, 
though  manifestly  designed  to  represent 
an  army,  yet  it- was  tfot  the  usual  ap- 
pearance of  men  who  went  forth   to 
battle.   -Among  the  Greeks  of  ancient 
times,  indeed,  long  hair  was  not  uncom- 
mon (see  the  Nbte^  abore  referred  to 
on  1  Cor.  xi.  14),  but  this  was  by  no 
means    the  usua^   custom   among    the 
ancients  \  and  the  fact  that  these  war- 
Tiors  had  long  hair  like  women  was  a 
circumstance    that    would    distingtiisii 
them  particularly  fipom  others.     On  this 
comparison  of  the  appearance  of  the 
locusts  wit^  the  hair  of  women,  see  the 
remarks  of  Niebuhr,  in  the  Notes  on 
ver  7.      %  And  their  teeth  were  a*   the 
teeth  of  Hone,    Strong ;  fitted  to  devdar. 
The  teeth  of  the  locust  are  by  no  means 
prominei^L  though  they  are  strong,  for 
they  r^dily  cut  ^oyrn,  and,  eat  up,  ftll 
vegetable  substances  that  come  in  dieir 
way.   But  it  is  evident  that  John  meaiis 
to  say  that  there  was  much  tblat  was  un- 
usual and  remarkable  in  the  teeth  of 
these  loctists.    They  would  be  rayenona 
and  fierce,  and  would  spread  terror  and 
desolation  like  the  lions  of  the  desert. 

9.  And  they  had  hreaMplatea,  €u  %t 
were  hreoHplat^  of  iron.  Hard,  horny, 
impenetrable  m  if  they  were  made  oF 
iron.  The  locust  Aa0  affirm  and  barcl 
cuticle'  on  the  fore-part  of  the  breast, 
which  .  senriBS  for  a  shield  or  defenoe 
while  it  moves^  in  the  thorny  and  lurzy 
▼egetation.  0^  those  which  John  sa^v, 
this  was  peculiarly  hard'  and  horny,  axi<]. 
woujd-thus'bewell  adapted  to  be  an  em.^ 
blem  of  the  breastplates  of  iron  ooxka- 
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ik  were  breastplates  of  iron ;  and 
the  sound  of  their  wings  was  as  the 
sound  of '  chariots  of  many  horses 
xanmug  to  battle.' 
10  And  they  had  tails  like  unto 


aNa.2.4. 


monly  worn  by  ancient  warriors.  The 
meaning^  i^,  that  the  Warriors  referred  to 
would  1^  Well  olad  with  defensive  armor. 
f  And  the  sound  of  their  ^ngs  was  cm  the 
sound  of  chariots  of  many  horses j  running 
to  battle:  The  noise  made  by  locusts  is 
often  spoken  of  by  travellers,  and  the 
comparison  of  that  noise  with  that  of 
chariots  rashisg  to  battle,  is  not  only 
appropriate,  but  also  Indicates  clearly 
what  was  symbolized.  It  was  an  army 
that  was  symbolized,  and  every  thing 
about  them  served  to  represent  hosts  of 
men,  well  armed,  rushing  to  conflict. 
The  same  thing  here  referred  to  is 
noticed  by  Joel  (oh.  ii.  4,  5,  7): 

"The  appeaniao*  of  tbem  U  as  the  appcsrance  of 

bones; 
Aad  as  honeaen  to  shall  they  ran. 
Uke  the  noiee  of  cbarioti  on  the  tops  of  monataini, 

shall  they  leap ; 
Like  the  noise  of  a  flame  of  fire  that  4tvoureth  the 

stubble ; 
At  a  stronc  people  set  in  battle  array 
They  shallnin  like  mii^hty  men ; 
They  aball  climb  the  wall  like  men  of  war; 
And  tbcy  shall  march  every  one  his  ways,  and  slUH 

Bot  break  their  ranks,"  ac. 

It  is  remi^kable  that  Volney,  who  had 
no  mtentioa  of  illustrating  the  truth  of 
Scripture,  has  given  a  description  of 
locusts,  09  if  he  meant  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  what  is  here  said :  "  Syria," 
says  he,  **  as  well  as.  Egypt,  Persia,  and 
almost  all  the  South  of  Asia,  is  subject 
to  another  calamity  no  less  dreadful 
[than  earthquakes] ;  I  mean  those  clouds 
of  locuats  so  often  mentioned  by  travel- 
lers. The  quantity  4>f  these  insects  is 
inoredible  to  all  who  have  not  them- 
selves witnessed  their  astounding  nutii- 
bers;  the  whole  earth  is  covered  with 
them  for  the  epao^  of  several  leagues. 
Tie  noise  they  make  in  browsing  on  the 
trees  and  herbage  may  bj»  heard  to  a 
great  distance,  and  resembles  that  of  an 
army  foraging  in  secret"  Travels  in 
£gypt  and  Syria,  vol.  i.  pp.  283,  284. 

10.  And  they  had  tails  like  unto  soor- 
pfoiM^  The  fancy  of  an  Arab  now  often 
<ibeema  a  resemblance  between  the  tail 
of  the  locust  and  the  seorpion.  See  the 
nmark  of  Niebuhr,  quoted  in  the  Notes 
M  ver.  7.     ^  And  there  were  stings  in 


scorpions,  and  there  Mere  stings  in 
their  tails :  and  *  their  power  was 
to  hiprt  men  five  months. 

11  And  they  had  a  king '  over 
them,  which  ts  the  angel  of  the 

b  V Ver.  6.  .  c  Ep.  2.  2. 
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their  tails.  Like  the  stings  of  soorpions. 
See  Notes  on  rer.  3.  This  made  the 
locusts  which  appeared  to  John  the 
more  remarkable,  for,  though  the  fancy 
may  imagine  a  resemblance  between  the 
tail  of  a  locust  and  a  scorpion,  yet  the 
Jocusts  have  properly  no  sting*.  The 
only  thin^  which  they  have  resembling 
a  sting  is  a  hard  bony  substance,  like  a 
needle,  with  which  the  female  punctures 
the  bark  and  wood  of  trees  in  order  to 
deposit  her  eggs.  It  has,  however,  no 
adaptatidn'  like  a  sting,  for  conveying^ 
poison  into  a  wound.  These,  however, 
appeared  to  be  armed  with  stings  pro- 
perly so  called.  ^  And  their  power  was 
to  hurt  men.  Not  primarily  to  kiU  men> 
but  to  inflict  on  them  variouB  kinds  of 
tortures.  See  Notes  on  ver.  5.  The 
word  here  used  —  aitK^vai,  Fendered  to 
hurt,  4s  different  from  the  word  in  ver.  5 
— ^anvt<ySiaerk — rendered  should  be  tor^ 
mented.  This  word  properly  means  to 
do  wrong^  to  do  unjustly,  to  injure,  to 
hurt  /  and  the  two  words  would  seem  to 
convey  the  idea  thd,t  they  would  produce 
distress  by  doing  tarong  to  others ;  or  by 
dealing  unjustly  with  ttiem.  It  dQcs  not 
appear  that  the  wrong  would  be  by  in- 
flicting bodily  torments,  but  would  be 
characterized  by  that  injustice  towards 
others  which  produces  distresa  and  an- 
guish. %  Five  months.  See  Notes  on  VM*.  5. 
11.  And  they  had  a  king  over  thetn* 
A  ruler  who  marshalled  their  hosts;  Lo- 
custs often,  and  indeed  generally,  move 
in  bands,  though  they  do  not  appear 
to  be  under  the  direction  of  any  one  as 
a  particular  ruler  or  guide.  In  this  case 
it  struck  John  as  a  remarkable,  pecu- 
liarity that  they  had  a  king  —  a  king 
who,  it  would  seem,  had  the  absolute 
control,  and  ^to  whom  was  to  be  traced 
all  the  destruction  which  would  ensue 
from  their  emerging  iVom  the  bottom- 
less pit.  5  ^^*^*cA  is  the  angel  of  the 
bottomless  pit.  Notes,  ver.  1.  The  word 
angel  here  would  seem  to  refer  to  the 
chief  of  the  evil  angels,  who  presided 
over  the  dark  and  gloomy  regions  from 
whence  the  locusts  seemed  to  em^ge. 


REVELATION, 


Thli  mB^  either  mawi  tiiit  thii  ctU 
ugel  Beamed  to  cammuid  tbem  pmon- 
^7,  or  tbM  his  ipirit  wu  infiued  Into 
the  leadar  of  thiwe  ho.la.  f  IfJoM  hoim 
in  tlu  Hebrew  tongue  ii  Abaddon.  Tbe 
nmme  Abiddoa  meuiB  liUnll;  dulruc- 
(joii,uidiBtbeBU)ieMAFoU7oa.    f  £u( 

ApaHgan.  From  JVTiXujH— (8<(Mlroj, 
The  word  pioperl;  deuotea  a  deBtiojer, 
and  the  Quae  la  given  to  tliia  king  of 
the  hoBti  represented  hj  th«  loooati, 
bcckote  thii  irtHild  be  bia  piiDd{)ml  cli&- 
nat«ri(Ci(t. 
iUUr  Ihii  Minute  eipluatton  of  tlie 


literal  meaning  of  Che  lymbal,  it  may  be 
oieful,  before  attemptlDg  to  apply  it, 
and  to  ascertain  the  <*eiUi  deiigned  to 
be  repiesentad,  to  have  a  disdnet  im- 
presBtOD  of  the  prhioipal  image  —  tke 
loonst.  It  ia  erideul  ths.t  this'  it,  in 
many  reapeela,  >  oreftture  of  tbe  ima- 
gination, and  tbat  we  are  not  ta  eipeet 


animal  eieation.  Tbe  following  eat, 
prepared  b;  Mr.  Elliott  <vol.  L  p.  410^ 
will  give  a  juIEoienUy  aflaarata  repre- 
tentation  of  tliia  lymboliicat  fipae  ai  U 
appeared  to  John. 


The  qneition  now  ia,  whether  any 
•ranta  ooonrred  in  history,  BnbBeqnent 
to,  and  Baooeeding  those  Bopposed  to  be 
referred  to  in  the  fourth  BeHl,  to  whiofa 
thia  lymbol  would  be  applieaUe. — Rea- 
•ona  bare  already  lieen  inggeated  for 
BuppoelDS  tbat  there  waa  a  transfer  of 
the  seat  of  tbe  operationi  to  another 
part  of  the  world.  The  firet  four  trum- 
pata  referred  to  »  eoDtinual  aeriea  of 
•rents  of  the   lame  -genera]  cfaar«<»er, 


ud    bai 


IBS     I 


The» 


■nooeeuTe  BbookB  whieh  terminated  in 
the  downfUl  of  tbe  Western  emplrv.  At 
the  elos»  of  tbat  seriei  there  ii  a  pause 
Id  tbe  represeatatiua  (oh.  viil.  13),  and  a 
lolemn  proolamalion  that  other  loenei 
wer«  to  open  distingniahed  far  woe. 
These   were   to  b»  aymboliaed  In  tite 


eanadiug  of  the  remaning  "^three  Inm- 
pets,  erflbrftcing  tbe  whole  period  tilt  tJte 

log  great  and  momentoue  eTCnts  in  the 
future,  until  the  volume  sealed  with  the 
seven  seals  (eb.  t.  t)  sboald  have  been 
wholly  unrolled  and  its  contents  dis- 
cloeed.  Thewholeeceneaowiso^anged 
Borne  has  foJIea.  It  has  passed  into 
the  bands  of  Btrangers.  The  power  that 
bad  spread'ilaetf  over  the  world  hasi  in 
ttiat  form,  eome  to  an  end,  and  la  to 
exist  no  more — though,  as. we  shall  see 
(ofa.  li.,  seq.),  another  power,  quite  as 
formidabte,  eiiiting  -  there,  is  to  ba 
deseribed  by  ■  new  set  of  s; mboli.  But 
hare  (eh.  ix.)anewpowerJippeart.  Tbe 
seenery  is  all  Oriental,  and  clearly  hsa 
reference  to  BTButs  that  were  to  sprinK 
up  in  the  Sajt.    With  lorprisiqc  una- 
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nimity,  commentatoni  bave  agreed  m 
regarding  this  as  referring  to  the  em- 
pire of  the  Saracens,  or  to  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  religion,  and  the  empire, 
set  ap  by  Mohammed.  The  enquiry 
How  is,  whether  the  circumstances  intrp- 
doeed  into  the  symbol  find  a  proper  fnl* 
film  en  t  id  the  rise  of  the  Saracenic 
power,  and  in  the  conquests  of  the 
Prophet  of  Mecca.    ' 

(-1)  The  eountry  where  the  scene  is  laid. 
As  already  remarked,  the  scene  is  Orien- 
tal— for  the  mention  of  locusts  naturally 
Buggeats  the  East  -^  that  being  the  part 
of  the  wprld  where  they  abound,  and 
they  being  in  fact  peculiarly  an  Oriental 
plague.    It  may  now  be  added>  tjaat,  in 
a  more  strict  and  proper  sense,  Arabia 
may  be  intended ;   that  is,  if  it  be  ad- 
mitted that  th^  design  was  to  symbolice 
events  pertaining  to  Arabia,  or  the  .ga- 
thering of  the  hosts  of  Arabia  for  c^- 
queat,  the  symbol  o{  locitete  would  ha^ 
been    employed,    for    the    locust,    Che 
groundwork  of  the  symbol,  is  peculiarly. 
Arabic.     It  was  the  east>  wind  which 
brought  tbe  locusts  on   Egypt  (Ex.  x. 
13),  and  they  must. therefore  have  come 
from  some  portion -of  Arabia — for  Arabia 
is  tbe  land  that  lies  over  against  Egypt 
in  the  East.     Such,  too,  is  the  testimony 
of  Volney,  "ibe  most  judicious,''  as  Mr, 
Gibbon  calls  him, .  *'  of  moderq,  travel- 
lers."    '^  The  inhabitants  of  Syria,"  says 
he,  "  bave- remarked  that  locusts  eome 
eonstaotly  from  the  desert  of  Arabia." 
Ch.  XX.  Sect.  6«    All  that  is  necessary  to 
say  further  on  this  point  is,. that  on  the 
supposition  that  it  was  the  desi^  of  the 
Spirit   of    inspiristion    in    tbe    passage 
before  na,   to  refer  to  the  followers  of 
Mohammed,  the  image  of  the  locusts 
was  that  which  would  be  naturally  se- 
lected.    There  was  no  other  one  .so  ap- 
propriate and  so  atriking;  no  ohe  that 
wonld  80  naturally  designate  the  coun- 
try of  Arabia.     As  some  confirmation  of 
this,    or  »»  showing  how^.  itatttra^  the 
symbol  would  be,  a  remark  may  be  in- 
trodnoed  from  Mr.  Forster.    In  his  Ma- 
bommedaniam  Unveiled  (t  217),  he  says, 
''In  the  Bedowcen  romance  of  Antar, 
the  locust  is  introduced  as  the  national 
emblem  of  the  Ishmaelites.    And  it  is  a 
remarkable  ocincideQce    that  Mahom- 
medan  tradition  speaks  of  locusts  having 
dropped  into  the  bauds  of  M^omet, 
bearing  on  their  winga  this  inscription 
-^'We  are  ,tbe   army,  of   the  Gr««t 


God.' ".  :  l^ese  eirenmataatiea  will  show 
the  propriety  of  the  symbol  on  the 
supposition  that  it  refers  to  Arabia  and 
the  Sai^acens. 

(2)  The  people.   The  question  is,  Whe- 
ther there  was  any  thing  in  the  symbol, 
aa  described  by  John,  which  wonld  pro- 
perly designate  the  followers  of  Moham- 
med,  on   the   supposition '  that  it  was 
designed    to    have    such    a    reference. 
(a)    As    to    Humbera*     Judges    vi.    &: 
"They  (the  Midianite  Arabs)  came  as 
locusts  for  multitude,"    See  Notes  on 
ver.  3.    Nothing. would  better  represeat 
the  tntfnier0,of  the  Saracenic  hordes  thjat 
came  out  of  Arabia,^  and  that  spread 
over  tbe.J5as<^  over  Egypt,  Libya,  Mau- 
ritania, Spain,  and  that  threatened  to 
spread  over  Europe,  than  sUch  an  army 
of  locusts.     "One  hundred  years  after 
his  flight  [Mohammed]   from   Mecca," 
says  Mr.  Gibbon,  "  the  arms  and  reigns 
df  bis  successors  extended  from  Itidia 
,  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  over  the  various 
and  distant  provinces  whioh  may  -be 
comprised  Under  the  names  of  Persia, 
Syria,  Egypt,  Africa,  and  Spain."^  iii.  410. 
*'  At  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the 
Hegii'a,  the  caliphs  were  the  most  potent 
and  absolute  monarchs  on  the  globe. 
Under  tbe  last  of  t^e  Qmmiades,  the 
Arabian  empire  extended  two  hundred 
days'  journey  from  east  to  west,  from 
the  confines  of  Tartly  and  India  to  Uie 
shores  of  tbe  Atlantic  ocean."  Ibid,  p.  460. 
In  regard  to  the  immense  hoete employed 
in  these    conquests,   an   idea  may  be 
formed  by  a  perusal  of^the  ^hole  5lat 
chapter  in  Gibbon  (vol.  iii.  pp.  408-461). 
Those  hosts  issued  primarily  from  Ara- 
bia, and  in  their  numbei's  would  be  well 
compared  with  tbe  swarms  ef  loousta 
that  issued  from  the  same  country,  so 
numerous  as  to  darken  the  sky.    {b)  The 
deaeription  oi  the  people.     Their  faeee- 
were  tts  the  faces  of  ^nen,  ,  This  would 
seem  to  be  in  contrast  with  other  people, 
or  to  denote  something  that  was  peculiar 
in  the  appearance  of  the  persona  rjapre- 
sented.    In  other  words,  the  meaning 
would  seem  to  be^  that  there  was  some- 
thing mapty  and^arlike  in  their  appear- 
ance, so  far  as  their/oeerwere  concerned. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  appearance  of 
^e  Goths   (i;epresfinted^  as  I  suppose, 
under  the  previous  tarumpets)  is  described 
by  Jerome  (Com.  on  Isa.  vili.)  aa  quite 
the    reverse.     They  are    described  'as 
having  facea  Abaven  and  smooth ;  firefly 
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In  oonti«sl  with  the  bearded  Romans, 
like  W9men'» /aee9.*  Is  it  fancy  to  sup- 
pose that  the  reference  here  ia  to  the 
beard  and  moustache  of  the  Arabic 
hosts  ?  ^e  kn6w  with  what  care  they 
regarded  the  beard ;  and  if  a  representlt- 
tion.  Was  made' of  them,  especiaAly  ill 
contrast  with  notions  tbot  shared  their 
faces,  and  who  thns  resembled  women, 
it  would  be  oratural  to  speak  of  those 
represented  in  the  symbol  as  "having 
faces  as  the  foces  of  men"  They  had 
hair  aa  the  hair  of  wdmen.  A  strange 
mingling  of  the  appearance  of  effemi^ 
nacywith  the  indication  of  manliness 
and  courage.  See  Notes  on  rer.  8.  And 
yet  this  strictly  accords  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Arabs  or  Saracens.  Pliny, 
the  contemporary  of  John,  speAks  of  the 
Arabs  then  as  having  the  hair  long  and 
uncut,  with  the  moustache  on  the  upper 
lip,  or  the  beard :  Arabes  mitrati  sunt, 
sut  intoiuo  oriMe. '  Barba  abraditur, 
pfaeterquam  in  tnperiore  lahro.  yUiis 
et  haee  intonaA,  Nat  His.  vL  28.  do 
Bolinus  describes  them  in  the  third  cen- 
tury (Plurimis  crinis  intonsus,  faiitrata 
capita,  pars  rasH  in  cutem  barb^,  c.  6S) ; 
to  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  in  the  fourth 
century  {Crinittta  quidam  a  Saraceno- 
I'nm  cuneo,  zzzi.  16) ;  and  so  Claudian, 
Theodore  of  Mopsuesta,  and  Jerome,  in 
the  fifth.  Jerome  lived  about  two  cen- 
turies before  the  great  Saracen  invasion, 
and  as  he  lived  at  Betfalehetn,  on  the 
borders  of  Arabia,  he  must  have  been 
familiar  with  the  appearance  of  the 
Araba.  Still  later,  in  that  most  charac- 
teristic of  Arab  poems,  Antar^  a  poem 
written  in  the  time  of -^  Mohammed's 
childhood,  we  find  the  moustache,  and 
the  beard,  and  the  long  flowing  hair .  on 
the  shoulder,  and  the  turban,  all  -speci- 
fied as  chM'acteristio  of  the  Arabians. 
'^He  adjusted  himself  properly,  twisted 
his  whiskers,  and  folded. np  his  hair  un- 
der hie  turbaUf  drawing  it  fVom  off  his 
flhoulderfl.''  l-UQ.  .  ''His  hair  flowed 
down  on  his 'shoulders.''  i.  169.  ''Antar 
cut  off  Maiudi's  hair  in  revenge  and  in- 
sult." iii.  117.  "  We  will  hang  him  up 
by  his  hair."  iv.  S25.  See  Elliott,  i. 
411,  412.  Gomp.  Newton  on -the  Pro- 
phecies, p.  486.  And  on  their  heade 
leere  aM  it  were  erotone  of  gold.  Notes 
Ter  7.  That  /is,  diadems/  or-  something 
that  appeared  like  crowns,  or  obaplets. 

•  Foemineu  iiicisai  &riei  praefereutei,  vtrorun  et 
MBe  bartetorum  ftigienta  teifa  eonfodiuat. 


This  will  agree  well  with  the  turban 
worn  by  the  Arabs  or  Saracens,  and 
which  was  quite  characteristic  of  them 
in  the  eariy  periods  when  they  became 
known:  So  in  the  passage  already 
quoted,'*  Pliny  speaks  of  them  as  Arabes' 
mitrati;  so  Solinus,  mitrata  capita;  so 
in  the  poem  of  Antar,  "  he  folded  up  his 
hair  under  hie  turban."  It  is  remarkable 
also  that  Ezekiel  (ch.  xxiii.  42)  describes 
the  turbans  6f  the  Sabean  or  Ketnrite 
Arabs,  under  the  very  appellation  here 
used  by  John :  "  Sabeant  from  the  Wil- 
derness, i^hich  put  beautiful  eroume  upon 
their  heads."  So  in  the  Pre&ce  to  An- 
iAtf  it  i^- said;  ''It  was  a  usual  saying 
ainong  them,  that  God  had  bestowed 
four  peculiar  things  on  thd  Arabs  ,*  that 
their  turbane  should  be  unto  them  in- 
stead of  diademe,  their  tents  instead  of 
widls  and  houses,  their  «words  instead 
oL  intrenohments',  and  their  poems  in* 
i^ad  of  written  laws."  ll^.  Forster,  in 
his  ''Mohammedanism  Unveiled,"  quotM 
as  a  preeept  of  Mohammed,  "Make  a 
point  of  wearing  turbane,  because  it  is 
the  way  of  luigels."  Turbtos  might 
then  with  propriety  be  represented  as 
crowns,  and  no  doubt  these  were  often 
Ao  eiided  and  ornamented  thai  they 
might  be  spoken  of  as  **  cTomunof  gold,*' 
T^ey  had  bre^etplateef.ae  it  toere  breaet- 
platee  of  iron.  See  the  Notes  on  tw.  9. 
As  a  egmbol,  this  would  be  properly  de- 
scriptive of  the  Arabians  or  ^aradens. 
In  the  poem  Antar,  the.  tteel  and' iron 
cuirasses  of  the  Arab  warriors  are  fire- 
qtiently  noticed :  "  A  warrior  immersed 
in  steel  armor,"  iu  20a.  "  t'ifteen  thou- 
sand  men  armed  with  cainuse8,«nd  well 
accoutred  for  war."  ii.  42.  "  They  were 
clothed  in  iron  armor,  and  bnlUant 
cuirssses.'^  i.  23.  "  Out  of  the  dust  ap. 
peared  horsemen  clad  in  iron."  iii.  274. 
The  same  thing  occurs  in  the  Koran': 
"God  hath  given  you  eoats  of  mail  to 
defend  you  in  your  wars."li.  104.  In 
the  history  of  Mohammed,  we  read  ex- 
pressly of  the  cuirasses  of  himself  and 
of  his  Arab  troops.  Seven  buirasses  are 
noted  in  the  lis};  of  Mohammed's  private 
armory.  -,  QagBier>  iii.  ^28-^34..  In  his 
second .  battle  with  the  Koreish,  seven 
hundred  of  his  little  imny  are  spoken  of 
by  Mr.  Gibbon  as  arined  with  cuirasses. 
See  Elliott,  1.  413.  These  illustrations 
will  show  with  what  propriety  the  locusts 
in  th0  sjrmbol  were  represented  as  having 
breastplates  like  breastplates  of  inn* 
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On  tiie  fiuppontioii  that  this  referred  to 
the  Arabs  and  the  SaraoenS)  this  would 
have  been  the  yery  Symbol  which  would 
have  been  used.  Indeed  all  the  features 
in  the  symbol  are  precisely  such  as 
«oou/<2  properly  b6  employed  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  reference  was  to  them. 
It  is  true  that,  beforehand,  it  might  not 
hav«  been  practicable  to  describe  exactiy 
what  people  were  referred  to,  but  (1)  it 
wonld  be  easy  to  see  that  some  fearful 
calamity  was  to  be  anticipated  from  the 
rayages  of  hosts  of  fearful  invaders ; 
and  (2)  when  the'^eyents  occurred,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  'determining  to 
whom  this  applioaUon  should  be  ma4ei 

(3)  The  time  ~ when  this  vfould  occur. 
As  to  this,  there  can  be  no  <fiffleulty  in 
the  application  to  the  Saracens.  On  the 
sappoeition  that  the  four  tfrst  trumpets 
refer  to  the  downfall  of  the  Western  em- 
pire>  then  "^the  proper  lime  supposed  to 
he  represented  by  this  symbol  iS'  subse- 
quent to  that;  and  3ret  the  manner  in 
which  the  last  tluree  trumpets  are  intro- 
dnced  (ch.  vilL  IS)  shows  that  ihere 
would  be  an  interval  between  "the  sound- 
ing of  the  last  of  tbe  four  trumpets  and 
the  sounding  of  the  fifUi.  ^  The  events 
referred  to,  as  I  have  supposed,  as  re- 
presented by  the  fourth  trumpet>  occur- 
red in  the  dose  of  the  filth  century  (A.  D'. 
476-^90).  The  principal  events  in  the 
teyenth  century,  were  connected  with 
the  inyasions  and  eonquests  of  the  Sara^ 
eens.  The  interval  of  a  century  is  not 
more  than  the  fair  interpretation  of  the 
proclamation  in  oh.  viiL  13  would  jus- 
tify. 

(4)  The  commiesion  given  ta  the  eym- 
holieal  locueta.  This  embraces  the  fol- 
lowing things :  —  (a)  They  were  not  to 
knrt  tbe  grass  of  the  earth>  nor  any 
green  thing;  (5)  they  were  especially  to 
go  against  those  who  had  not  the  seal  of 
God  in  their  foreheads;  (c)  they  were 
not  to  kill  them,  hut  were  to  torment 
them.  -—  They  ttere  not  to  hurt  the  grass 
of  the  earth,  &e.  Notes  ver.  4.'  This 
agrees  remarkably  with  an  express  com- 
mand in  the  Koran.  Thd  often-quoted 
order  of  the  Caliph  Aboubeker,  the 
father-in-law  ^nd  successor  of  Moham- 
med, issned  to  tbe  Saracen  hordes  on 
their  inyasion  of  Syria,  shows  what  was 
nnderatood  to  >)e  the  spirit  of  their  reli- 
gion :  '*  Remember  that  you  -are  always 
in  the  presenoe  of  God;  on  the  yerge  of 
deaUi»  in  the .  assurance  of  judgment, 


and  the  hope  of  paradise.  Avoid  injus- 
tice and  oppression ;  consult  with  your 
brethren,  and  study  to  procure  the  love 
and  confidence  of  your  troops.  When 
you  fight  the  battle  of  the  Lord,  acquit 
yourselves  like  men,  without  turning 
your  ba^ks;  but  let  not  the  victory  6« 
stained  with  the  lil<fod  of  women  or  chiU 
dren.  Destroy  no  palm-trees,  nor  bum 
any  Jields^of  com.  Cut  down  no  fi'uit' 
trees,  nor  do  any  mischief  to  cattle.  Only 
such  as  you  kill  to  eat.  When  you  make 
any  covenant  or  article,  stand  to  it,  and 
be  as  good  as  your  word.  As  you  go  on 
you  wfll  find  some  religious  persons  who 
live  retired  in  monasteries,  and  propose 
to  themselves  to  serva.  God  in  that  way; 
let  them  alon^  and  neither  kill  them** 
[And  to  them  it  was  given  that  they 
should  not  kill  them,  ver.  6],  "nor  de- 
stroy their  monasteries,''  Ac.  Gfibbon, 
iii.  417,  418.  So  Mr.  Gibbon  notices  this 
precept  of  the  Koran : — "  In  the  siege  of 
Tayaf,"  says  he,  "sixty  miles  from 
Mecca,  Mahomet  violated  his  own  laws 
by  the  extirpation  of  the  fruit-trees."  ii. 
392.  The  same  order  existed  among  the 
Hebrews,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Mohammed  derived  his  precept  from  the 
command  of  Moses  (X>eut.  xx.  19),  though 
what  was  mercy  kmong  the  Hebrews  was 
probably  mere  policy  with  him*  This 
precept  is  the'  more  remarkable  because 
it  has  been  the  usual  custom  in  war,  and 
particularly  among  barbarians  andisemi- 
barbarians,  to  destroy  grain  and  fruit, 
and  especially  to  cut  down  fruit-trees,  in 
,  order  to  do  greater  injury  to  an  enemy. 
Thus  we  have  seen  (Notes  on  ch,'  viii, 
7),  that  in  the  inyasion  of  the  Goths, 
their  course  was  marked  by  desolations 
of  this,  kind.  Thus,  in  more  modern 
times,  it  has  been  common  ho  carry  the 
desolations  of  war  into  gardens,  orchards, 
and  vineyards.  In  the  "^  single  province 
of  Upper  Messenia,  the  troops  of  Mo- 
hammed Ali,  in  the  war  with  Greece, 
cut  down  half  a  million  of  olive-trees^ 
and  thus'  stripped  the  xjouiitry  Of  its 
.means  of  wealth.  So  Scio'was  a  beau- 
tiful spot,  the  seat  of  delightfuT  villas, 
and  gardens,' and  orchards;  and  in  one 
day  all  this  beauty  was  destroyed. — OA 
the  supposition;  therefore,  that  this  pre- 
diction had  reference  to  the  Saracens, 
nothing  coul^  he  more  appropriate.  In- 
deed, in  all  the  history  of  barbarous  and 
savage  warfare,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  another  distinct  command  that  no 
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ii^iiiy  should  b«  done  to  gardena  and 

orchards.  (6)  Their  commission  was 
expressly  against  **  those  men  who  had 
not  the  seal  of  God  in  their  foreheads/' 
See  Notes  on  ver.  4.  That  is»  they  were 
to  go  either  against  those  who  i^ere  not 
really  the  friends  of  God>  or  those  who 
in  their  estimcUion  were  not  PerhapSi 
if  there  were  nothing  in  the  connexion 
to  demand  a  different  interpretation,  the 
former  would  be  thQ  most  nataral  ex- 
planation of  the  passage;  but  the  lan- 
guage may  be  ui^derstood  as  referring  to 
the  purpose  whieh  they  considered  them- 
selyes  as  called  upon  to  execute : —  that 
is,  that  they  were  to  go  against  those 
whom  they  regarded  as  being  strangers 
to  the  true  6(^,  to  wit,  idolaters.  Now, 
it  is  well  known  that  Mohammed  oonsi- 
dei^Bd  himself  called  upon,  prinoipally, 
Ho  make  war  with  idolaters,  and  that  he 
went  forth,  professedly,  to  briug  them 
Into  sttbjecUon  to  the  service  of  the  true 
God.  **  The  means  of  persuasion,"  says 
Mr.  Gibbon,  "  had  been  tried,  the  season 
of  forbearance  was  elapsed,  and  he  was 
now  commanded  to  propagate  his  reLi- 
gion  by  the  sword,  to  destroy  the  monu- 
ments of  idolatry,  and  without  regarding 
the  sanctity  of  days  ^r  months — ^to  pur- 
sue the  unbelieying  nations  of  the  earth." 
iii.  387.  "  The  fair  option  of  friendship, 
or  submission,  or  battle,  was  prop9sed  to 
thd  enemies  of  Mohanuned."  Ibid,  "  The 
sword,"  says  Mohammed,  ''Is  the  key 
of  heaven  and  hell;  .&  drop  oC  blood 
shed  in  the  cause  of  God,  a  night  spent 
in  arms,  is  of  more  avail  than  two 
months  of  fasting  and  prayer;  whosoever 
falls  in  battle,  his  sins  are  forgiven :  at 
the  day  of  judgment  his  wounds  shall 
be  resplendent  as  vermilion  and  odor- 
if^arous  as  musk ;  and  the  loss  of  his 
limbs  shall  be  supplied  by  the  wings  of 
angels  and  cherubim*"  Gibbon,  iiL  38t* 
The  first  conflicts  waged  by  Mohamnied 
were  against  the  idoUUere  of  his  own 
country — those  who  can,  t>n  no  supposi- 
tion, be  regarded  as  ''having  the  seal 
of  God  in  their  foreheads;"  his  subse- 
quent wars  were  against  infidtla  of  all 
classes,  that  is,  against  those  whom  he 
regarded  as  not  having  the  "  seal  of  God 
in  their  foreheads,'^'  or  as  being  the  ene- 
mies of  God.  (c)  The  other  part  of  the 
commission  was  "not  to  kill,  but  to  tor- 
ment them."  Notes  ver.  5.  Comp.  the 
quotation  from  the  command  jof  Abube- 
kir,  as  emoted  above :  <'  Let  not  the  vic- 


tory be  stained  with  tti0  blood  of  womea 
and  children."  "Let  them  alone,  add 
neither  kill  them  nor  destroy  their  mon- 
aeteries."  Tl^e  meaning  of  this,  if  nn» 
derstood  as  applied  to  their  commission 
against  Christendom,  would  seem  to  be, 
that  th^  were  not  to  go  forth  to  '<^kilV 
but  to  "torment"  themj  to.wit»  by  the 
calamitiea  which  they  w^ould  bring  upon 
Ohristian  nations  for  a  definite  period. 
Indeed,  as  we  have  seen  above*  it  was 
an  express  comm&nd  of  Abubekir  t^at 
they  should  not  put  those  to  death 
who  were  found  leading  quiet  and 
peaceable  lives  in  monasteries,  though 
against  another  dass,  he  did  give  an  ex- 
press command  to  "  oleave'their  skulls." 
See  Gibbon,  iii.  418.  As  applicable  te 
the  conflicts  of  the  Saracens  with  Chris^ 
€ians,'the  meaning  here  would  aeem  to 
be,  that  the  power  conceded  to  those 
who  are  represented  by  the  locusts  waa 
not  to  cut-off  and  to  destroy  the  church, 
but  it  was  to  bring  upon  it  various  cala- 
mities to  oontinue  for  a  definite  period. 
AcQordingIy,.some  of  the  severest  afflio-^ 
tions  which  have  come  upon  the  chureli 
have  undoubtedly  proceeded  from  the 
followers  of  th  e  Prophet  of  Mecca.  There 
were  times  in  the  early,  history  of  that 
religion,  when  to  all  htmiAn  ai^earaace 
it  would  universally  prevail,  and  whoUj 
supplant  the  Christian  church.  'But  t^e 
church  still  survived,  and  no  power  was 
at  any  time  given  to  the  Saraicenic  hosta 
to  destroy  it  .altogether.  In  respect  to 
this,  some,  remarkable  facts  have  oc^ 
curred  in  history.  The  followers -of  the 
false  prophet  contemplated  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Europe,  and  the  destruction  of 
Christianity,  from  two  quarters  —  the 
East  and  the  West — expecting  to  make 
a  junction  of  the  two  armies  in  the 
North  of  Italy,  and  to  march  down  to 
Rome.  Twice  did  they  attack  the  viud 
part  of  Christendom  by  besieging  Con- 
stantinople; first,  in  tiie  seven  years' 
sieeoi;  which  lasted  f^om  A.  D.  608  to 
A.,D,  6T&,  and  secondly,  in  the  years 
716-718,  when  Leo  the  Isaurian  was  on 
the  imperial  throne.  But,  on  both  oc* 
oasions,  they  were  obliged  to  retire  de- 
feated and  disgraced.  Gibbon,  iii.  461, 
seq. '  Again,  they  renewed  their  attack 
on  the  West  Having  conquered  Norths 
em  Africa,  they  passed  over  into  Spain, 
subdued  thajb  country  and  Portugal,*  and 
extended  their  conquests  as  far  as  the 
Loire.    At  that  time,  the^  designed  to 
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Bubdne  France,  and  haying  united  vitli 
the  forces  wl)ich  they  expected  from  the 
East,  they  intended  to  make  a  descent 
on  Italy,  and  complete  jthe  conquest  of 
Europe.     This  purpose  wa^s  defeated  by 
the  Yidor  of  Charles  Martel,  and  Europe 
and  th«  Chnstian  world  urera  saved  ^om 
subjaga^on.    Gibbon,  iiL  467,  seq*     ''A 
Tictorious  line  of  march,''  says  Mr.  Gib- 
bon, "  had  been'prolonged  above  a  thou- 
sand miles,  from  the  rock' of  Gibraltar 
to  th«  mouth  of  the  Loire ;  the  repetition . 
of  an  equal  space  would  have  carried 
the  Saracens  to  the  confines  of  Poland, 
and  Uie  highlands  Of  Scotland.     The 
Rhine  is  not  more  impassable  than  the 
Nile  or  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Arabian 
fleet  niight  have  sailed  without  a  naval 
combat  into  the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 
Perhaps  the  interpretation  of  the  Koran 
would  now  be, taught  in  the  schools  of 
Oxford,  and  her  pulpits  might  demon- 
Btrato  to  a  circumcised  people,  the  sanc^ 
tity  and    truth  of  the  revelations  of 
Mahomet.''    The  arrest  of  the  Saracen 
hosts  before  Europe  wa&.  subdued,  was 
what  there  was  no  reason  to  anticipate, 
and  if^  even  yet  perplexes  historians  to 
be  able  to  acoonnt  for  it.    ''^The  calm 
historian,"    says    Mr.    Gibbon, .  "who 
strives  to  follow  the  rapid  course  of  the 
Saracens,   must    study  to    explain    by 
what  means  the  church  and  state  were 
saved  from  this  impending,  and,  as  it 
should  seem, inevitable  danger."  •  ''These 
conquests,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  ^' which 
astonish  the  i»reless  and  superacial,  are 
leas  perplexing  to  a  calm  inquirer  than 
their  cessation  —  the  loss  of  half  the 
Roman  empire  than  the  preservatioQ  of 
the    rest."     MujLdU   Ages,   ii.    3,   169. 
These  illustrations  may  serve  to  explaiti 
the  me^ming  of  the  symbol'^that  their 
grand  comfiussion  wa^  not  to  annihilate 
or  root  out,  but  to. annoy  and  afflict 
Indeed,  they  did  not  go  forth  with  a 
primarj   design    to  destroy.     The   an- 
nonneement  of  the  Mussulman  always 
was,    "the   Koran,  the  tribute,  or  the 
sword,"  and  when  there  was  submissioii, 
either  by  embracing  his  religion,  or  by 
tribnte,  life  was  always  spared.    ''The 
lair  option  of  friendship,  or  submission, 
or  battle,"  says  Mr.  Gibbon  (iii.  387), 
"  was  proposed  to  the  enemies  of  Maho- 
med"    Oomp.  also,  vol.  iii.  453,  456. 
Tb«  torment  mentioned  here,  I  suppose, 
refers   to  the  calamities  brought  upon 
tli#  ChristiM  'WOK^d^on  Bgypt,  and 
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Northern  Afriea*  and  Spain,  and  Oanl, 
and  the  East,  by  the  hordes  which  came 
out  of  Arabia»  and  whieh  $wept  over  all 
those  countries,  like  ft  U-oublesome  and 
destructive  host  of  locusts.  Indeed, 
would  any  image  better  represent  the 
effects  of  the  Saracenic  invasions,  thatt 
si\ch  a  countless  host  of  locusts  ?  Even 
now,  can  we  find  an  image  that  .would 
better  represent  this  ? 

(5)  The  leader  of  this  host  (a)  He 
was  like  a  stftr  that  fell  from  heaven 
(ver.  1),  a  bright  and  illui^trious  pripce, 
«r«  i/ heaven-endowed,  but  fidlen.  Would 
any  thing  better  characterize  the  genius, 
the  power,  and  the  splendid  but  per- 
verted talent  of  Mohfimmed  ?  Mohun- 
med  was,,  moreover,  by  birth,  of  the 
I^rincely  house  of  the  Koreish,  governors 
of  Mecca,  and  to  no  one  could  the  term 
be  more  appropriate  than  to  one  of  that 
family..  (6)  He  was  a  king.  That  is, 
there  was  to  be  one  nionarch-<-ene  ruling 
spirit  to  which  all  these  hosts  were  sub- 
ject. And  never  was  any  thing  more 
appropriate  than  this  title  as  applied  to 
the  leader  of  the  Arabic  hosts.  All  those 
hosts  were  subject  to  one  mind— ^ to  the 
command, of  the  single  leader  that  origi- 
nated the  scheme,  (o)  The  name,  Abad- 
don, or  Apollyon--' destroy er^  ver.  11. 
This  name  woul^  be  appropriate  to  one 
who  spread  his  oonqnests  so  far  over  the 
world }  who  wasted  so  many  citieiS  and 
towns ; .  who  overthrew  so  many  king- 
doms f  and  vrho  laid  the  foundation  of 
ultimate  conquests  by  which  so  many 
humua  beings  were  sent  to  the  grave. 
((f)  The  description  of  the  leader  "to 
the  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit."  ver.  11. 
If  this  be  regarded  as  meaning  that  "the 
angel  of  the  bottomless  pit"— the  Spirit 
of  darkness  hiniself — originated  the 
scheme,  and  animated  these  hosts,  what 
term  would  better  characterize  the  lead-^' 
er  ?  And  if  it  be  a  poetic  description  of 
Mohammed  am  sent  out  by  t^at  presiding 
spirit  of  evil,  how  could  a  better  repre- 
sentative of  Uie.spirit  of  ihe  nether  world 
have  been  sent  out  upon  the  earth 
than  he  was -r>  one  more  talented,  more 
sagacious,  more  powerAil,  more  warlike, 
more  wicked,  more  fitted  to  subdue  the 
nations  of  the  earth  to  the  dominion. of 
the  Prince  of  darkness,  and  to  hold  them 
for  ages  und»'  his  yoke?. 

(6)  The  duration  of  the  torment.  It  il 
{said  (ver.  5)  that  this  would  be  fire 
I  months;  that  is,  prophetioally,  tm  hnn* 
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12  One  *^ woe  is  past;  cfnd,  be- 


c  e.  8. 18. 


If 

u 


u 


u 
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arts  of  peace ;  cultivated  literature  and 
ecienee;  lost  entirely  their  spirit  of 
conqaest,  and  their  Ambition  for  uni- 
versal dofninion,  until  they  gradually 
withdrew,*  or  were  driven  from  those 
parte  of  the  Chria^tian  world  wh^re  they 
had  inspired  most  terror,  and  which  in 
the  days  of  their  pow#r  and  ambition 
tbej  had  invaded.  By  turning  merely 
to  the  table  of  "  contents"  of  Mr.  Gib- 
bon's history,  the  following  periods, 
occnrring  at  about  the  time  that  would 
be  embraced  in  the  **  five  months/^  or 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  are  distinotly 
marked: 

"A.  D.  668-676.  First  siege  of  Constan- 
tinople by  tiie  Arabs. 
677.  Peace  and  tributd. 
716-18.   Second  siege  .of  Con- 
stantinople. 
Failure  and  retreat  of  the 

Saracens. 
Invention  and  use  of  the 
.    Greek  fire. 
"     721.  Invasion  of  France  by  the 

Arabs. 
^     722.  Pefeat  of  tlie  Sajracens  by 

Charles  Martel. 
"       "     They    retreat    before    the 
Franks. 
746-750.  The  elevation  of  the 

Abassides. 
750.  Fall  of  the  Ommlades. 
755.  Bevolt  of  Spain. 
**     Triple  division  of  the  cali- 
phate. 
750-960.  Magnifioenoe    of    the 

caliphs. 
"     Its  eonseqnence  on  private 

.  and  publiQ  happiness. 
734^  A;o.  Introduction  of  learn- 
ing among  the  Arabians. 
Their  real  progress  In  the 
sciences." 
It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  decline 
of  thdr  military  and  ^ivil  power ;  their 
defeats  in  their  attempts  to  subjugate 
£orope;  their  turning  their  attention  to 
^5  peac^ul  pursuits  of  literature  and 
"cience,  synchronize  remarkably  with 
ue  period  that  would  be  indicated  by 
the  five  months,  or  the  hundred  and 
'^7  years.  It  should  be  added,  also, 
wat  in  the  year  762,  Almanzor,  the 
Gtiiph,  buUt  Bagdad,,  and  maide  it  the 
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hold,  there  come  two  woes  more 
hereafter. 


capital  of  the  Saracen  empire.  Hence- 
forward that  became  the  seat  of  Arabio 
learning,  Inznry,  and  power,  and  the 
wealth  and  talent  of  the  Saraoen  empire 
were  gradually  drawn  ,to  that  capital, 
and  they  ceased  to  vex  tad  annoy  the 
Christian  world.  The  building  of  Bag- 
dad occurred  within  Just  ten  years  of 
the  time  indicated  by  the  "  five  months" 
—reckoning  -that  from  the  Hegira,  or 
flight  of  Mohammed ;  or  reckoning  from 
the  time  when  Mohammed  be^in  to 
preach  (A.  D.  609,  Gibbon,  iil.  363),  it 
wanted  but  three  yean  of  coinciding 
exactly  with  the  period. 

These  considerations  show  with  what 
propriety  the  fifth  trumpet — the  symbol 
of  the  locusts-^ is  referred  to  the  Ara- 
bian hordes  under  the  guidance  of  Mo- 
hammed and  his  successors.  On  the 
supposition  that  it  was  the  design  of 
John  to  symbolise  these  even  to,  the 
symbol  has  been  chosen  which  of  all 
others  was  best  adapted  to  the  end. 
If,  now  that  those  events  are  passed, 
we  should  endeavor  to  find  some  sym- 
bol which  would  appropriately  repre- 
sent them,  we  could  not  find  one  that 
would  be  more  striking  or  appropriate 
than  that  which  is  here  employed  by 
John. 

12.  One  woe  %9  patL  The  voo*  referred 
to  in  vs.  1-11.  In  chapter  viii.  13,  three 
woes  are  mentioned  which  were  to  occur 
successively,  and  which  were  to  em- 
brace the  whole  of  the  period  comprised 
in  the  seven  sealsy  and  the  seven  tnim- 
pets.  Under  the  last  of  the  seals,  we 
have  considered  four  saeoesslve  periods, 
referring  to  events  connected  with  the 
downfall  of  the  Western  empire;  and 
then,  we  have  found  one  'inpq»ortant 
event,  worthy  of  a  plaee  in  noticing  the 
things  which  would  permanently  aflfect 
the  destiny  of  the  world  >- the  rise,  the 
oharacter,  and  the  conquests  of  the  Sa- 
racens. This  was  referred  to  by  the 
first  W9«rtrvmptt,  We  enter  now  on  the 
consideration  of  the  second.  This  occu- 
pies the  remainder  of  the  chapter,  and  in 
illustrating  it  the  same  method  will  be 
pursued  as  heretofore;  first,  to  explain 
the  literajL  meaning  of  the  Words,  phrases, 
luid  symb9ls;  and  then  to  enquire  what 
events  in  biatory,  if  ftoy^  sueeeeding  the 
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13  And  the  sixth  angel  sounded, 
and  I  heard  a  voice  from  the  four 
horns  of  the  golden  alti&r  which  is' 
before  God, 

14  Saying  to  the   sixth    angel 

former,  ocearred,  whieh  would  eorrespond 
with  the  laai^age  ofled.  ^  And  behold 
there  come  two  woee  hereafter.  Two 
momentooB  -and  important  erents  that 
wiU  be  attended  with  sorrow  to  man- 
kind. It  eannot  be  Intended  that  there 
would  be  no  otjier  evilfl  that  would  visit 
mankind;  bat  the  eye,  in  glancing  along 
the  fatnre,  rested  on  these  as  having 
a  speoial  pre-eminence  in  affecting  the 
destiny  of  lAie  c^nreh  and  the  world. 

13.  And  the  eixth  angel  founded,  Seo. 
Notes  on  oh.  viiL  3,  7.  f  And  I  heard  a 
voice  from  thafonr  hom$  of  the  golden  al- 
tar v^xeh  ie  before  Ood,  In  the  language 
here  used  Uiere  is  an  Elusion  to  -the 
temple,  but  the  scene  is  evidently  laid 
iu  heaven.  The  temple  in  its  arrange- 
ments was  deiHgned  undoubtedly  to  be 
in  important  respects  a  symbol  of  hea- 
ven, and  thitf  idea  constantly  occurs  in 
the  Scriptures.  Comp.  tho  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  paeeim.  The  golden  altar  stood 
in  the  hdy  plato'e,  between  the  table  of 
shew-bread  and  the  golden  candlestick. 
See  Notes  on  Heb.  iz.  1,  2.  This  altar, 
made  of  shittim  or  acacia  wood,  was 
ornamented  at  the  four  comers,  and 
overlaid  throughout  wilih  laminsD  -of 
gold.  Hence  it  was  called  "  the  golden 
altar,"  in  contradistinction  from  the  al-, 
tar  for  sacrifice,  which  was  made  of 
stone.  Compr  Notes  on  Blatthew,  xxi. 
12,  seq.  On  its  four  corners  it  had  pro<- 
jections  which  were  called  home  (Ex. 
XXX.  2,  3),  which  seem  to  have  been  in- 
tended mainly  for  ornaments.  See  Jahn, 
Arch.  §  832;  Joseph.  Ant  iii.  6. 8.  When 
it  is  said  that  this  was  "before  God,^' 
the  meaning  is,,  that  it  was  directly 
before  or  in  front  of  the  -  symbol  of  the 
diving  presence  in  the  most  holy  place. 
This  image,  in  the  vision  of  John,  is 
transformed  to  heaven.  The  voice  seemed 
to  ^  come  from  the  very  presence  of  the 
Deity;  froQi  the  place  where  offerings 
are  made  to  Ood. 

14.  Saying  to  the  eixth  emgel  whieh 
had  tAe  trumpet.  Notes  ch.  viii.  2. 
^  Looae,  Ac.  This  power,  it  would  seem, 
was  given  to  the  sixth  angel  in  addition 
to  his  oflee  of  blowing  the  trumpet.- 


which  had  the  trumpet,  Loose  the 
four  angels  which  are  bound  in  the 
giest  river  Euphrates.  * 

a  Ge.  2. 14;  Je.  61.  63;  CIS.  ISL 


All  this,  of  course^  was  in  vision,  and 
cannot  be  literally  interpreted.  The 
meaning  is,  ^at  the  effect  of  his  blow> 
ing  the  ^nmpet  would  be  the  same  ae  if 
^ngels  thkt  had  bpen  bound  should  be 
suddenly  looQed  and  suffered  to  go  forth 
over  the  earth:  — that  is,  some  event 
Tfould  occur  which  wiouM  be  properly 
symbolized  by  such  an  iict.  f  The  four 
angeU,  Comp.  Notes  ch.  viii.  1,  2.  It 
was  customary  to  represent  iihportant 
events  as  occurring  under  the  ministry 
of^ang^.  The  general  meaning  here 
is,  th^  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Eu- 
phrates, there  were  mighty  powers  which 
had  been  bound  or  held  in  check,  which 
were  now  to  be  let  loose  upon  the  world. 
What  we  are  to  look  for  in  the  fulfil- 
ment is  evidently  t^is — some  power  that 
seemed  to  be  kept  back  by  an  invisible 
influence  as  if  by  angels,  now  suddenly  let 
loose  and  suffered  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose of  desolation  mentioned  in  the  sub- 
sequent verses.  It  ia  not  necessary  to 
suppose  that  angels  were  actu^ly  em- 
ployed in  these  restraints,  though,  no  one 
can  detttonstrate  that  their  agency  was 
not  oonoemed  in  the  transactions  here 
referred  to.  Comp.  Notes  on  Daniel, 
X.  12,  IS.  It  has  been  mad^  a  questlos 
why  the  number  four  is  specified,-  and 
whether  the  forces  were  in  any  sense 
made  up  of  four  divisions,  nations,  or 
people.  While  nothing  certain  can  be 
determined  in  regarjd  to  that,  and  while 
the  uumber  four  may  be  used  merely  to 
denote  a  great  and  strong  force,  y«t  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  most  obvious 
interpretation  wodld  be  to  refer  it  to 
some  combination  of  forces,  or  to  some 
union  of  powers,  that  was  to  accomplish 
what  is  here  said.  If  it  had  been  a 
single  nation,  it  would  have  been  more 
in  accordance,  with  the  usual  method  in 
prophecy  to  have  represented  them  as 
res^ahied  by  an  angel,  or  by  angels  in 
general,  without  specifying  any  number. 
%  Which  are  bound.  That  is,  they  eetmed 
to~  b€f  hound.  There  was  something 
which  held  them^  and  the  forces  under 
them,  in  check,  until  they  were  thus 
eommaoded  to  go  forth.    In  the  ftilfll- 
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15  And  the  four  angels  were 
loosed)  which  were  prepared  '  for 
an  liour,  and  a  day,  and  a  month, 

ment  of  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to'Iook 
for  something  of  the  nature  of  a  check 
or  restraint  on  these  forces,  on  til  they 
were  eotb  missioned  to  go  forth  to  ac- 
comj^ish  the  work  of  destmetion.  ^%  In 
the  great  river  EuphrtUee,  ^he  well- 
known  rivcir  of  that  name,  commonly 
called,  in  the  Scriptures,  "thd  great 
river,"  and,  by  way  of  eminence,  "the 
river.''  Ex.  zxiii  31 ;  Isa.  viii.  7.  This 
river  was  on  the  east  of  Paledtiae ;  and 
the  language  here  used  naturally  de- 
notes that  the  power  referred  to  under, 
the  sixth  trumpet  would  spring  up  iH 
the  east,  and  that  it  would  have  its  ori- 
^  in  the  Tleinity  of  that  river.  Those 
interpreters,  therefore,  who  apply  this  to 
the  InTasion  of  Jndea  by  the  Romans, 
have  great  difficulty  in  explaining  this — 
as  the^  forces  employed  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  came  fh>m  the  west, 
and  not  fr6m  the  east.  The  fair  inter- 
pretation is,  that  there  were  forces  in 
tte  vicinity  of  the  Euphrates  which 
were,  up\^to  this  period,  bound  or  re- 
strained, but  which  were  now  suffered  to 
spread  wo  and  sorrow  oyer  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  world. 

15.  And  ike  four  angtU  were  loosed^ 
Who  had  this  mighty  host  under  re- 
straint. The  loosening  of  the  angels 
was  in  fact  also  a  letting  loose  of  all 
these  hosts,  that  they  might  accomplish 
the  work  which  they  were  commissioned 
to  do.  "J  Which  were  prepared.  See 
ver.  7.  The  word  he^ e  used  properly 
refers  to  that  which  is  made  ready,  fitted 
up,  arranged  for  any  thing :— as  persons 
prepared  for  a  journey,  horses  for  battle, 
a  road  for  travellers,  food  for  the  hungry, 
a  house  to  live  in,  d;o.  See  Hob.  Lex., 
s.  voce  hrot^d(fi».  As '  used  here,  the 
word  means  ibat  whatever  was  neces- 
sary to  prepare  these  angels — the  leaders 
of  this  host — for  the  work  which  they 
were  commissioned  to  perform,  was  now 
done,  and  that  they  stood  in  a  state  of 
readings  to  execute  the  de^gn.  In  the 
fulfilment  of  this  it  will  be  necessary  to 
look  for  some  anrangements  existing  in 
the  vicini^  of  the  JBuphrates,  by  which 
thes^  restrained  hosts  were  in  a  state  of 
readineee  to  be  Summoned  forth  to  the 
ezeention  of  this  work,  or  ^n  such  a  con- 


and  a  year,  for  to  slay  the  third ' 
part  of  men. 

a  Or,  of.  »  ew  8. 7-0. 

dition  that  they  would  go  forth  spon- 
taneously if  tbe  restraints  existing  were 
removed.  '  %  For  an  hour,  Ae,    Marg., 
at.    The  Greek  —  its  —  means  properly 
untOf  with  reference  to;  uid  the  sense  is, 
that  with  reference"  to  that  hour,  they 
had  all  the  requisite  preparation.     Prof. 
Stuart  explains  it  as  peaning  that  they 
were  "  prepared  for  the  particular  year, 
ffionth,  day,  and  hour,  destined  by  Ood 
for  the  great  catastrophe  which  is  to 
follow.'*    The  meaning,  however,  rather 
seems  to  be  that  they  were  prepared^  not 
for  the  commencement  of  such  a  period, 
but  they  were  prepared  for  the  whole 
jpertoci  .indicated  by  the  hour,  the  day, 
the   month,    and    the  year;    that   is, 
that  the  continuance   of  this   *'  woe" 
would  extend  along  through  the  whole 
period..    For,  (a)  this  is  the  natural  in- 
terpretation of  the  word  "for"— efj; 
{b)  it  makes  the  whole  sentence  intel- 
ligible— for  though  it  might  be  proper  to 
say  of  any  thing  that  it  was  "prepared 
for  an  hour/'  indicating  the  commence- 
ment of  what  was  to  be  done,  it  is  not 
usual  to  say  of  any  thing  that  it  is 
"  prepared  for  an  hour,  a  month,  a  day, 
a  year^'*  when  the  design  is  ^merely  to 
indicate  the  5e^t?intnaof  it;  and  ((?)  it  is 
in  accordance  with  the  prediction  re? 
spectidg  the  first  "woe"  (ver.  6),  where 
this  time  is  specified  in  language  similar 
to  this,  to  wit,  "  five  month!."    It  seems 
to  me,  therefcH'e,  that  we  are  to  regard  the 
time  here  mentioned  as  a  prophetic  indi- 
cation Qf  the  period  during  which  this  wo4 
would  continue.     %.  An  hour.anc^  a  day, 
and  a  month,  and  a  year.     If  this  were 
to  be  taken  literally,  it  would,  of  cQurse, 
be  but  little  mpre  than  a  year.    If  it  be 
taken,   however,  Jn   the-  common  pro- 
phetic style,  where  a  day  is  put  for  a 
year  (Notes \)n  Dan.  ix.  24,  seq.),  theii 
the  amount  of ,  time  (360  -f-  30  -f  1  -|- 
an  hour)  would  be  three  hundred  and 
ninety-one  years,  and  the  portion  of  the 
year  indica^d  by  an  hour — a  twelfth  or 
twenty-fourth  part,  according  as  the  day 
was  supposed  to  be  divided  into  twelve 
or  twenty-fbur  hours.    That  this  is  the 
true  view  seems  to>e  clear,  because  this 
accotds  with  the   usual   style  in  this 
book;  because  it  can  hardly  be  stipposed 
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16  And  Hke  number  of  the  army  * 
of  Uie  horsemen  toere  two  hundred 
thousand  thousand :  ^  and  I  heard ' 
ihe  number  of  them. 


that  the  ''preparation"  here  referred  to 
would  hare  been  for  so  brief  a  period  as 
the  time  would  be  if  literally  interpreted; 
and  becaua^  the  mention  of  so  small  a 
portion  of  time  as  an  ^  hour,^  if  literally 
taken,  would  be  improbable  in  so  great 
transactions.  The  fair  interpretation, 
therefore,  will  require  us  to  nnd  some 
events  that  will  fi^l,  up  the  jperiod  of 
about  three  hundred  imd  ninety-one 
y eAn.  ^  For  to  klay  the  third  part  of 
men.  Comp.  oh.  viii.  7.  9.  12.  The 
meaning  here  is,  that,  the  immense  host 
which  was  restrained,  on  the  Euphrates, 
Wvuld,  when  loosed,  spread  desolation 
over  about, a  third  part  of  the  world* 
We  are  not  to  suppose  that  this  is  to  be 
understood  in  exactly  a  literal  sense, 
but  the  meaning  is,  t;hat  the  desolation 
would  be  80  wide-spread  that  it  would 
seem  to  embrace  a  t^ird  of  the  world. 
No  such  event  as  the  cutting  off  of  a  few 
thousands  of  Jews,  in  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem would  correspond  with  Uie  lan- 
guage here  employed,  and  we  must  look 
for  events  more  general  and  more  dis- 
astrous to  mankind  at  large.- 

16.  And  the  number  of  the  army  of  the 
horeemen.  It  is  to  be  observed  here  t^at 
the  strength  of  the  army  seemed  to  be 
cavalry.  In  the  former  plagues  there  is 
n.0  distinct  mejotlon  of  horsemen ;  but 
here  that  which  struck  the  beholder  was 
the  immense  and  .unparalleled  number  of 
horsemen.  %  Were  ttoo  hundi^d  thou- 
eand  thousand,  A  thousand  thousand 
are  a  million,  and  consequently  Ihe 
number  here  referred  to  would  be  two 
hundred  millions.  This  n^ould  be  a 
larger  army  than  was  ever  assembled, 
and  it  cannot  be  .supposed  that  it 
is  to  be  taken*  literally.  That  it  would 
be  a  very  large  host — so  large  that  it 
would  not  readily  be  numbered — is 
clear.  The  expression  in  the  original, 
while  it  naturally  conveys  the  idea  of  an 
immense  number,  would  seem  aUo  to 
refer  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  manner 
offreckoning  .them.  The  language  is, 
/too  myriad*   of.  myriad*  —  iio  ftvpidbsf 

5vpid8uv.    The  myriad  was'ten  thousand. 
!he  idea  would  seem  to  be  this,    John 
aaw  an  Immense  host  of  cavalry.    They 


17  And  thus  I  saw  the  horses  in 
the  vision^  and  them  that  sat  on 
them,  having  breastplates  of  fire, 

^Ese.38.4;l>a.U.40.     6  Ps.  68.17.    .co.7.4. 

appeared  to  be  divided  into  large  bqdies 
that  were  in  some  degree  separate^  and 
thai  might  be  I'eckoned  by  ten  thouaands. 
Of  these  different  sqnadrons  4here  were 
many,  and  to  express  their  great  and  nn> 
usual  number  he  said  that  there  seemed 
to  be  myriade  of  them^-two  myriads  of 
myriads,  or  twice  ten  thousand  myriads. 
The  army  thus  would  seem  to  be  immense 
— an  army,  as  we  would  say,  to  be  reok- 
Qjxe4bytena€/thoueand».  .^  And^I heard 
the  number  of  them.  They  were  so  nu- 
merous that  he  did  not  pretend  to  be 
able  to  estimate  the  number  himself,  for 
it  was  beyond  his  power  of  conaputatioB; 
but  he  heard  it  stated  in  these  round 
numbers,  that  there  were  ''two  myriads 
of  myriads"  di  tJiem.'  .  >„  • 

17.  And  thu»  I  «ato  the  horaei  'Hn  ^ 
'oiaion.    That  is,  he  saw  them  as  he  pro- 
ceeds to  describe  them,  fpr  the  word 
thue-r-Svnas  —  refers  to  what  follows. 
Comp.  Rob.  Lex.  on  the  trord,  (6),  atnd  fee 
Matt  i.  18,  iL  5;  John xxL  1;  Heb.  iv.  4. 
Prof.  Stuart,  however,  refers  it  to /irhat 
precedes.    The  meaning,'  as  it  seems  to 
me,  is,  thiMi  he  fixed  his  attention  on  the 
appearance  of  the  immense  army — the 
horses  and  their  riders,  and  proeeeded 
to  describe  them  as  they  struok  him. 
f  Jjtd  them  that  eat  on  them.     He  fixed 
the  attention  on  horse  and  rider.     Their 
appearance  was  unusual,  and  deserved  a 
particular  description.   ^  Having  breoH- 
platte  ofjire.    That  is,  tnose  who  sat  on 
them  had  such  -breast-plates.    The  word 
here  rendered  breast-plate,  denoted  pro- 
perly a  coat  of  mail  that  covered  the 
body  from  the- neck  to  the  thighs.     See 
Kotes  on  Ephesians,  yi.  1^.     This  would 
be  a  prominent  object  in  looking  at  * 
horseman.     This  was  said  to  be  com- 
posed of  **  fire,  and  jacinth,  and  brim- 
stone;" that  is,  the  part  of  U\^e   body 
usually  encased  in  the  coat-of^mail  had 
these  three  colors.  The  word  "  fljje"  here 
simply  denotes  red.    It  was  bomished 
and  Inright,  and  seemed  to  be  a  blase  of 
fire.;— The  word  "  jaointli".: — 'va«c«v^^m»f 
—  means  hyacinthine.    The  color   de- 
noted is  that  of  the  hyacinth  —  a  flower 
of  a  deep  purple,  or  reddish  blue.     Then 
it  refers  to  a  gem  of  the  sane  oolory 
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and  of  jacinth^  tod  bnm^one :  and 
the  heads  of  the  horses  toere  as  the 
heads  of  lions :  '  and  out  of  their 
mouths  issued  fire  and  smok^  and 
brimstone. 

a  1  Chl  12.  8.    Is.  5.28,  29. 

•     -       -     -     -  -     t-- 

nearly  related  to  the  zircon  of  the  AilnA- 
ralogifitS)  and  the  color  here  mentioned 
b  deep  purple  or  reddish  blae»    The 
word  rendered  "hrimstone" — ^cic&d^f  — 
means  properly  anlphuroqS|  that  is,  made 
of  sulphur,  and  means  here  simply  yd- 
low.    The  meaning  of  the  whole  then  is, 
tiiat  these  horsemen  appeared  to  be  clad 
in  a  peculi^  kind  of  armor — armor  that 
shone  likp  fire,  mingled  with  bine  and 
yellow.     It  will  be  necessary  to  look  for 
the  fulfilment  of  this  in  cavalry  that  was 
so  caparisoned.     ^  And  tTte  Keadt  of  the 
konea  were  cu  the  heads  of  lioni^    Re- 
sembled, in  some  respects,  the  heads  of 
lions. '  He  does  not  say  that  they  irere 
the  heads  of  lions,  or  that  the  riders  were 
on  monsters,  but  only  that  they,  in  some 
respects,  reaenibled  the  heads  of  Uons. 
It  would  be  easy  to  give  this  general 
appearance   by  the  way  in   ^hich  the 
head-dress  of  the  horses  was  arrayed. 
\  And  put  of  their  moutke  ieaued.     That 
is,  appeared  to  issue.    It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  understand  this  as  affirming  that 
it  actually  came  from  their  moti(A«,  but 
only  that,  to  qne  looking  on  such  an 
approaching  army,  it  would  have  this  ap- 
pearance. The  heathen  poets  often  ^peak 
of  horses  breathing  out  fire  and  smoke 
(Virg.  Geor.  ii.  140,  iii.  85;  Ovid,  Met 
viL    104),    meaning   that    their    breath 
seemed  to  be  mingled  smoke  and  fire. 
There  is  an  image  superadded  h^re  not 
found  in  any  of  the  classic  descriptions, 
that  ^s  was  mingled  with  brimstone. 
All    this    seemed    to    issue   from   their 
mouths;  that  is,  it  was  breathed  forth 
in   front  of  the  host,  as  if  the  horses 
emitted    it  from  their  mouths.     ^'Fire 
and  emoke,   and  brimstone.     The  exact 
idea,,  whether  that  was  intended  or  not, 
would  be  conveyed  by  the  discharge  of 
musketry   or  artillery.      The  fire,  Uie 
smoke,    and    the  sulphurous  smell   of 
such  a  discharge  would  correspond  pre- 
cisely with  this  language/  and  if  it  be 
supposed  that  the  writer  meant  Jbo  de- 
scribe such  a  discharge,  this  would  be 
the  very  language  that  would  be  used. 
Horeover,  in  describing  a  batde,  nothing 


;   18  By  these  three /was  the  thifd 
part  of  men  killed,  by  the  fire,  and 
by  the  smoke,  and  "by  the  brimr . 
stone,  which  issued  out  of  their 
mouths. 
19  For  their  power  is  in  their 

would  be  more  proper  than  to  say  that 
this  appeared  to  issue  from  the  horses' 
mouths.  If,  therefore,  it  should  bo 
found  that  there  were  any  events  where 
fire-arms  were  used,  in  bontradistinction 
from  the  ancient  mode  of  warfare,  this 
^an^a^e  would  be  appropriate  to  describe 
that,  and  if  it  were  ascertained  that  the 
writer  meant  to  refer  to  some  snch  fact, 
then  the  language  here  psed  would  be 
tiiat  which  he  would  adopt  One  thing  if 
certain,  that  this  is  not  language  which 
would  be  emploved  to  describe  the  onset 
of  ancient  ca^aury  in  the  mode  of  war- 
fare which  prevailed  then.  Ko  one  de- 
scribing a,  charge  of  cavalry  among  the 
Persians,  the  Greeks,  or  the  Romans, 
when  the  only  armor  was  the  sword  and 
the  spear,  would  think  of  saying  that 
there  seemed  to  be  emitted  from  th9 
horses'  mouths  fire,  and  smoke,  ana 
brimstone. 

18.'  By  these  three.  Three  things -*- 
explained  immediately  as  referring  to 
the  fire,  the  smoke,  and  the  brimstone. 
%  Was  the  third  part  of  men  killed.  8ee 
Notes  on  ch.  viii.  7,  8,  9,  10,  11, 12,^  on 
each  of  which  verses  we  have  notices  of 
calamities  that  came  upon  the  third  part 
of  the  race,  of  the  sea,  of  rivers,  Ae. 
We  are  not  to  suppose  that  this  is  to  be 
taken  literally,  but  the  descriptiou  U 
given  as  it  appeared  to  John.  Those 
immense  numbers  of  horsemen  would 
sweep  over  the  world,  and  a  full  third 
part  of  the  race  ^of  men  would  seem  to 
fall  before  them. 

,  19.  For  their  power  is  in  their  mouth. 
That  i&,  as  described — in  the  fire,  smoke, 
and  brimstone  that  proceeded'  out  of 
their  mouths.  What  struck  the  seer  as 
remarkable  on  looking  on  the  symbol 
was,  that  thiis  immense  destruction 
seemed  to  proceed  out  of  their  mouths. 
It  was  not  thift  they  trampled  down 
their  enemies ;  nor  that  they  destroyed 
them  with  the  sword,  the  bow,  or  the 
spear :  it  was  some.new  and  remarkably 
power  in  warfare — in  which  the  destruc- 
tion seemed  to  proceed  from  fire  and 
smoke   and  sulphur  issukig  from  the 
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mouth,  aod  in  ^eir  tails :  for  ihmt 
tails  *  were  like  unto  serpeats,  and 
had  headt),  and  with  them  they  do 
hurt, 

20  And  the  rest  of  the  men 
vrhiph  were  not  killed  by  these 
places,  Ydt  ^  repented  not  o£  the 
works  or  their  hands,   that  they 

alfi.  d.  15.    ISp.  4. 14. 
ftJe.  6.8;8.  6. 

iii-iii'  I.  —  

iuoutjbis  of  the  horses  themselves.  %  And 
in  their  tails.  The  tails  of  the  horses. 
This,  of  course,  was  sometjjing  unusual 
'  and  remarkable  in  horses,  for  naturally 
they  have  no  power  there.  The  power 
of  a  fi^h,  or  a  scorpion,  or  a  wasp,  may 
}fe  said  to  be  in  their  tails,  for  their 
strength  or  their  means  of  defence  or  of 
injury  are  there,  but  we  never  think  of 
<«peaking  in  this  .wMf  of  horses.  It  is 
.  net  necessary,  in  the  interpretation  of 
this,  to  suppose  that  the  refMrenoe  is 
literally  to  the  tails  of  tlie  horses,  any 
more  than  it  is  to  suppoise .  that  the 
smoke  and  fire  and  brimstone  literally 
proceeded  from  their  qiouths.  John^e- 
scribes  things  as  they  appeared  to  him 
in  looking  at  them  from  a  considerable 
distance.  Fro^  their  mouths  the  horsels 
belched  forth  fi/e,  and  smoke,  and  sul- 
phur, and  even  their  tails  seemed  to  be 
armed  for  the  work  of  death,  f  Far 
their  taiU  were  like  unto,  serpiehte.  Kot 
like  the  tails, of  serpents, .but  like  ser- 
pents themselves.  %  ^And  had  head§. 
That  is>  there  was  something  remarkable 
in  the  position  and  appearance  of  their 
headr.  All  serpents,  of  course,  have 
heads ;  but  John  saw  something  unusual 
in  this^ — or  something  so  peculiar  in 
their  heads  as  to  attract  special  atten- 
tloik.  It  would  seem  most  probable  that 
the  heads  of  these  serpents  appeared  to 
extend  in  ev^ry  direction — as  if  the  hairs 
of  the  horses'  tails  had  been  converted 
into  snakes,  presenting  a  most  fearful 
and  destructive  image.  Perhaps  it  may 
Ulustrate  this  to  suppose,  that  there  is 
reference  to  the  Amphisbaena,  or  two- 
headed  snake.  It  is  said  of  this  that  its 
tail  resembles  a  head,  and  that  with  thi$ 
it  throws  ovt  its  poison^  Liican,  ix.  IjTO. 
Pliny,' Hist  Nat.  viii.  35.  It  really  has 
but  one  head,  but  its  tail  lias  the  appear-  ; 
ance  of  a  head,  and  it  has  t)ie  .power  of  ^ 
morlng  in  either  direction  to  a  limited  i 


should  not  worship  deTilsi^  'and 
idols  ^  of  gold,  and  silyer,  and  brass, 
ajid  st(»ie,  and  of:  wood:  which 
neither  can  see,  nor  hear,  nor  walk. 
21  Neither  repented  they  of  their 
murders,  nor  of  their  sorceries,  ■  nor 
of  their  fornication,  nor  of  their 
thefts. 

c  Le.  17.  7.    1.  Co.  10.  20.         dJhL  ife.  1& 
la.  40. 19,  ao.  e  c.  22. 15. 

degree.  If  we  suppose  these  snakes 
fastened  to  the  tail  of  a  horse,  the  ap- 
pearance of  heads  Would  be  very  promi- 
nent and  remarkable;  ifhe  image  is 
that  of  the  ^ower  of  destruction.'  They 
seemed  like  ugly  and  poisonous  serpents^ 
instead  of  tails.  %  And  ititA  th»tn  they 
jio  hurt,  ^ot  the  main  injury,  bi^J^ey 
have  the  power  of  indicting  eome  ii^ury 
by  them. 

20.  And  the  rest  qfthe^men  tohtch  toere 
not.  kUled  hy  these  plagnes.     One  third 
part,  is  represented  as  swept  off,  and  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  a  salu- 
tary effect  would  have  been  produced  on 
the-  remainder,  in  reforming  them,  and 
restraining  them  from.-  error  and  sin. 
The  writer  proceeds  to  state,  however, 
that  these  judgments  did  not  have  the 
effect  which  might  reasonably  have  been 
anticipated.'   No  reformation  followed; 
there  was  no  abandonment  of  the  pre- 
vailing forms  of  iniquity;  there  wajs  no 
change  in  their  idolatry  and  superstition. 
In  regard  to  the  exact  meaning  of  what 
is  here  stated  (vs.  20,  21),  it  will  be  a 
more  convenient  arrangement  to  ponsider 
\i  after  we  have  ascertained  the  proper 
application  of  the  passage  relating  to  the 
sixth  trumpet    What  is  here  stated  (vs. 
20,  21)  pertains  to  the  state  of  the  world 
after  th€»  desolations  which  would  occur 
under  this  woe-trumpet,  and  the  expla- 
nation of  the  words  may  be  reserved 
therefore,  with  propriety,  until  tke  in- 
quiry shall!  have  been  instituted  as  to 
the  general  design  of  the  whole. 

With  respeet  to  the  fulfilment  of  thia 
symbol  —  the  sixt'h  trumpet  '■ —  it  will  be 
necessary  to  inquire  wii ether  there  baa 
been  any  event,  or  class  of  events,  oc- 
curring at  such  a  time,  and  in  saeh  a 
manner,  as  would  be  properly  denoted 
by  such  a  symbol.  The  examiiiatioxi  of 
this  question  will  make'  it  necessary  to 
go  over  the.  leading  points  tn  the  sym- 
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bol,  and  to  endeavor  to  appbr  tbem.    In  Gibbon,  closes ;  and  tbete  events  it  was 

doing  this,  I  shall  simplj  «tate,  vith  important  to  incorporate  in  this  series 

tneb-^  iUastrations  as  may  occur,  wbai;  of  visions. 

seems  to  me  to  have  been  the  design  of  The  rise  and  character  of  the  Turkish 
the  symbol.    It  would  be   an  endless  people  may  be  seen  stated  in  full  in 
task  to  examine  all  the  explanations  Qibbon,  Dec.  and  Fall,  iii.  101, 102,  109, 
which  have  been  proposed,  and  it  would  105,  486,  iv,  41,  42,  87,  90, "91,  »3,  100, 
be  useless  tado  so.  l27, 148, 151,  258,  260,  289,  350.    Tbe 
The  reference/  then^  seems  to  me  ia  leading  facts  in  regard  to  the  history  of 
be  to  the  Turkish  power,  extending  from  the  Turks,  so  far  as  they  are  necessary 
the  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  to  be  known  before  we  proceed  to  apply 
larks  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Eu-  the  symbols,  are^the  following:  (1)  The 
phrateS)  to  the  final  conquest  of  Con-  Turks,  or  Turkmans,  had  their  origin  in 
Btantinople  in  1453.   The  general  reasons  the  Vicinity  of  the  Cajspian  sea,  and  were 
for  this  opinion  are  such  as  the  follow-  divided  into  two  branches,  one  on  the 
^g'  —  (a)  If  the  previous  trumpet  re^  East,  and  the  other  on  the  West     The 
ferred  to  the  Saraeens,  or  to  the  rise  of  latter  colony,  in  the  tenth  century,  could 
the  Mohammedan    power    among    the  musterfortythousand  soldiers;  the  other 
Anbi^  then  the^  Turkish  dominion,  being  numbered  an  htindred  thousand  families, 
the  next  in  sucoession,  would  be  that  Gibbon,  iv.  90.    By  the  latter  df  these, 
whic^  would  most  naturally  b6  symbol-  Persia  was  invaded  and  subdue<),  and 
ized.    (b)  The  Turkish  po^'er  rose  on  soon  Bagdad  also  came  into  their  pos- 
the  decfine  of  lAke^  Arabic,  and  was  the  session,  ahd  ^e  seat  of  the  caliph  was 
next  important  power  in  affecting  the  occupied    by  a  Turkish   prince.     The 
destinies  of  the  world,     (c)  This  power,  various  details  respecting  this,  ajod  re- 
^e  the  former,  had  its  seat  in  the  East,  specting  their  eon  version  to  the  faith  of 
md  would  be  ptoperly  classified  under  the  Koran,  may  be  seen  in  Gibbon,  iv. 
the  events  occurring  there  as  affecting  90-Q3.    A  mighty  Turkish  and  Moslem 
th(6  destiny  of  the  world,     (d)  The  in-  power    was    thus    concentrated    under 
trodnction  of  this  power  wks  necetiary,  Togrul,  who  had  subdued  the  caliph,  in 
in  order  to  complete  the  survey  of  the  the  vicinity  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Eu- 
downfall  of  the    Boman  empire  —  the  phrates,  extending  east  over  Persiaand 
peat  object  kept  in  vietv  all  along  in  the  countries  actjacent  to  the  Caspian 
these  symbols.    Ib  the  first  fourorihese  sea,  but  it  had  not  yet  crossed  the  Eu-. 
trampets,  under  the  seventh  seal,  we  grates  to  carry  its  conc^uests  to  the 
foood  th~e  decline  and  Abll  of  the  tre«fem  West.     The  conquest    of   Bagdad    by 
empire;  in  the  first  of  the  remaining  Togrul,  the  first  prince  of  the  Seljuk 
three— the  fifth  in  order-^we  found  the  race,  was  an  important  event,  not  only 
the  of  the  Saracens,  materially  affecting  in  Itself,  but  as  it  was  by  this  event  that 
the  condition  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Turk  was  constituted  temporal  lieu- 
the  Roman  world;  and  the  notice  oJT  the  tenant  of  the  Prophet's  vicar,  and  so  the, 
Torks,  under  whom  the  empire  at  last  hei^d  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  reli- 
fcH'to  rise  no  moi'e,  seemed. tor  be  de-  gion  of  Islam.     ''The  conqueror  of  the 
maoded  in-order  to  the  completion  of  the  East  kissed  the  grotmd,  stood  some  time 
JRcturel    As  «   leading  design  of  the  in  a  modest  posture,  and  was  led  toward 
whole  vision  was  to  describe  the  ulti-  the  throne  by  the  vizier  and  an  inter- 
mate  destiny  of  tbftt  formidable  power —  preter.    After  Togrul  had  seated  himself 
the  Roman — which,  in  the  time  when  on  another^  throne,  hi«  commission  was 
the  Revelatibn  was  given  to  John,  ruled  publicly  read,  which  declared  him  the 
OTer  the' whole  world;  under  which  the  temporal  lieutenant  of  the  prophet     He 
chttrch  was  then  oppressed  j  and  which,  was  successively  invested   with    seven 
fl'Qier  as  a  civil  or  eccle8iasti<Jal  power,  robes  of  honor,  and  presented  with  seven 
*as  to  exert  so  importfmt  an  influence  slaves,  the  natives  of  the  seven  climates 
on  the  destiny   of  the  church)  it  was.  of  the  Arabian  empire,  &c.    Their  alli^ 
proper  that  its  history  should  be  sketched  ance  [of  the  siiltan.  and  the  c'laliph]  waa 
natilit  ceased  —  that  is,  until  the  con-  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  Togrurs 
<iaest  of  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  em-  sister  with  the  successor  of  the  prophet,'' 
pire,  b^  the  Turks.    Here  the  tennina-  Ac.  Gibbon,  iv.  93.   The  conquest  of  Per- 
^n  of  tiie  eiaplre>  as  tnteed  by  Mr.  1 8i%  the  subjugatix>n  of  Bagdiad,  the  Union 
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of  the  Turkiflh  power  wit1>  that  of  the 
ealiph — the  successor  of  Mohammedi  aD<i 
the  fbundation  of  this  powerful  kingdom 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Euphrates)  is 
all  that  is  necessary  to  explain  the  sense 
of  the  phrase  "  which  were  prej^ared  for 
ao  hour/"  Ac.  ver.  15.  The  arriuige- 
ments  were  then  made  for  the  important 
series  of  events  which  were  to  occur 
when  that  formidable  power  should  be 
summoned  from  the  Kast,  to  spread  the 
predicted  desolation  over  so  large  a  part 
of  the  world.  A  mighty  dominion  bad 
been  forming  in  the  East,  that  had  sub- 
dued Persia,  and  that,  by  i^nion  with, 
the  Caliph 8»  by  the  subjugation  of  Bag- 
dad, and  by  embracing  the  Mohamme- 
dan faith,  had  become  "prepared"  to 
play  its  subsequent  important  part  in 
the  afEairs  of  the  world.  (2)  The  next 
important  event  in  their  history  was  the 
crossing  of  the  Euphrates,  cukI  the  inva- 
sion of  Asia  Minor.  . The  account  of  th\a 
invasion  can  be  best  given  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Gibbon.  "  Twenty -five  years  aAfr 
the  death  of  Basil  [the  Greek  emperor] 
his  successors  were  suddenly  assaulted 
by  an  unknown  race  of  barbarians,  who 
nnited^  the  Scythian  valor  with  the  fana- 
ticism of  new  proselytes,  and  the  art  and 
rtehes  of, a  '^owerfu^  monarchy.  The 
myriads  of  Turkish  horse  overspread  a 
frontier  of  six  hundred  qiiles  from  Tau- 
rus to  Arzeroum,  and  the  blood  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  Christians 
was  a  grateful  sacrifice  to  the  Arabian 
propliet,  Tet  the  arms  of  Togrol  did 
not  make  any  deep  or  lasting  impression 
on  the  Greek  empire.  The  torrent  roUed 
away  from  the  open  country ;  the  Sultan 
retired  without  glory  or  success  from  the 
siege  of  au  Armenian  city ;  the  obscure 
hostilities  were  continued  or  suspended 
with  a  vicissitude  of  events;  and  the 
bravery  of  the  Macedonian  legion^  re- 
newed the  fame  of  the  -conqueror  of 
Asia.  The  name  of  Alp  Arslan,  the  va- 
liant lion,. is  expressive  of  the  popular 
idea  of  the  perfection  of  man ;  and  the 
successor  or  Togrul  displayed. the  fierce- 
ness and  generosity  of  the  royal  animal. 
[**  The  heads .  of  the  horses  were  the 
heads  of  lions."]  He  pissed. the  Ku- 
phrates  at  the  head  of  ike  Turkish 
cavalry,  and  entered  pesarea,  the:  me- 
tropolis of  Cappadocia,' to  which  he  had 
been  atb'aeted  "by  the .  fame  and  the 
wealth'  of  the  temple  of  8t  Basil^"  Vol. 
iv.  «3,  94.^  Comp.  alao  p.  95,     (3)  The 


nezt-lmportaiit  event  was  the  estaUish- 
ing  of  the  kingdom  of  jBoum  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor.   After  a  succession  of  victories  and 
defeats;   after  being  driven  once  iitd 
again  from  Asia  Minor,  and  compelled 
to  retire  beyond  its  UmUs,  and  aftoc 
subjecting  the  East  to  their  arms  (Gib- 
bon, ir.  95-100),  in  the  various  contests 
for  the  crown  of  the  eastern  empire,  the 
aid  of  the  Turks  was  invoked  by  one 
party  or  the  other,  until  th^y  secured 
for  themselves  a  firm  foothold  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  established  themselves  there 
in  a  pwmanent  kingdom— evidently  miJi 
the  purpose  of  seising  upon  Constanti- 
nople itself  when  as  opportunity  should 
be  presented.  .  Gibbon,  iy.  IW,  101.    Of 
this  kmgdom  of  Bourn,  Mr.  Gibbon  (iv, 
101)  gives  the  following  description,  and 
speaks  thus  of  the  eS^eot  of  its  estaiblish- 
menty  on  the  destiny  of  the  Eastern  em- 
pire i—*f  Since  the  first  couqaests  of  the 
Caliphs,  the  estabUshment^f  the  Turks 
in  Anatolia  or  Asia  Minor,  jras  the  mo^ 
depldrable  loss  -which  the  chwrcfa  and 
empire  had  sustained.    By  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  Moi^lem  faith,  Soliman  de- 
served the  name  of  Gasi,  a  holy  cham- 
pion ;  and  his  n^w  kingdom  of  the  Ko- 
mans,  or  of  Jioum,  wad  added,  to  the 
t^ble  of  oriental  geomphy.    It  u  ^^ 
scribed  aa  extending  Jroii^  the  EHfhraM 
to  CotutanfinopUf  from  the  Black  aea^ 
the  confines   of  Syria;  pregnant  with 
mines  of  sily«r  and  iron,  of  alum,  and 
copper,,  fraitfttl  in  corn  apd^wine,  and 
productive  of  cattle  and  excellent  horsea 
The  wealth  of  Lydia,  the  arts  of  the 
Greeks,  the  splendor  of  the^Auc^tine 
age  existed  only  in  books  and  ruins, 
which  were  equally  obeonre  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Scythian   conquerors.     By  the 
choice  of  the  Sultan,  Nioe,  the  metropo- 
lis of  Bithynia,  was  prefened  fe^  hie 
piUace  and  fbrtresa,  the  seat  of  the  8el- 
jukian  dynasty  of  Roum  was  planted 
one.  hundreid  miles  from  Constantinople ; 
and  the  divinity  of  Christ  was  denied 
and  derided  in  the  same  temple  in  which 
it  had  been  pronouqeed  in  the  first  gene- 
ral eynod^  of  the  GathoUos.    The  tnity 
of  God,  and  the  mission  of  Mahomet, 
were  preached  in  the  mosques;  the  Ara- 
bian learning  was  taoght<  in  the  schools ; 
the  Cadis  judged  acoording  to  the  la^ 
of  the  Koran ;  the  Turkish  .manners  and 
language  prevailed  1^  the  eitiea ;  ^^ 
Turkman  oampa.  were  scattered  oTer  the 
plains  and  moaatai&s  of  AaatoSa»"  ^^ 
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(4)  The  next  mftterial  evfint  in  ^e  | 
history  of  the  ^iTurkish  power,  was  the 
conqueat  of  Jerusalem,  fiee  this  de- 
scribed in  Gibbon,  iv.  102-106.  By  this, 
the  attention  of  the  Turks  w»S  turned 
for  a  time  from  the  opnquest  of  Constan- 
tinople—an  event  at  which  the  Turkish 
power  all  along  aiQ>ed,  and  in  which  they 
doubtless  expected  to  be  ultimately  sue- 
ceflsful.  Had  the^  not  been  diverted 
from  it,  by  the  wars  connected -with  the 
Crasades,  GonsitantiAople  would  have 
fallen  long  before  it  did.  fall,  for  it  was 
too  feeble  to  defend  itself  if  it  had  been" 
attacked.  (5)  The  conquest  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  the  Turks,  and  the  oppressions 
which  Christians  experienced  tnere,  gave 
rise  to  the  Crusades,' by  which  the  des- 
tiny of  Oonstantinople  was  still  longer 
delved.  The  war  of  the  Crusades  was 
made  on  the  Turks,  and  as  the  crusaders 
mostly  passed  through  Constantinople 
ud  Anatolia,  all  the  power  of  the  Turks 
in  Asia  Minor  was  requisite  to  defend 
themselves,  and  they  were  incapable  of 
making  an  attack  on  Coi^stantinople, 
OQtn  after  the  final  defeat  of  the  cru- 
saders, and  restoration  of  peace.  See 
Gibbon,  iv.  106-210.  (6)  The  next  m&* 
tfiria]  event  in  the  history  of  the  Turks 
^a  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  in 
A.  D.  U53 — an  event  which  established 
the  Tarklsb  power  in  Europe,  and  which 
completed  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
empire.    Gibbon,  iv.  333-^69. 

After  this  brief  reference  to  the  gene* 
ral  history  of  the  Turkish,  power,  we  are 
Repared  to  enqtoire  more  particularly 
whether  the  symbol  in  the  passage  be- 
fore OS  is  applloable  to  ^this  series  of 
events. — This  may  be  considered  in 
KTeral  particulars. 

(l)  The  time.  If  the  first  wo^trum- 
pet  referred  to  the  Saracens,  then  it 
would  be  natural  thai  the  rise  and«>pro- 
S^a  of  the  Turkish  power  should  be 
>7mboIized,  as  the  next  great  fnfit  in 
wstory;  and  as  that  under  which  the 
Ijmpire  felL  As  we  hare  seen,  the 
"nrkish  power  rose  immediately  after 
we  power  of  the  Saracens  had  reached 
^  height^  and  identified  itself  with  the 
«ohammedan  religion,  and  was,  in  faq^ 
utenext  great  power  that  affected  the 
*fman  empire,  the  wel£BU*e  of  the 
ttufch,  and  the  history  of  the  world. 
uere  can  be  no  dQubt,  therefore,  that 
ve  iime  is  such  aa  is  demanded  in  the 
^i*^  interpretatioQ  of  ^e  symbol.-  ^ 


(2)  The  place.  We  have  seen  (in  the 
remarks  on  ver.  lA)  that  this  was  on  q^ 
near  the  rirer  Euphrates,  and  that  this 
power  was  long  forming  and  eonsoli- 
dating  itself  on  the  east  of  that  river 
before  it  crossed  it  in  the  invasion  of 
Asia  Minor.  It  fiad  spread  over  Persia, 
and  had  «ven  invaded  the  region  of  the 
East  as  far  as  the  Indies ;  it  had  secured, 
under  Togrul,  the  conquest  of  Bagdad, 
and  had  united  itself  with  the  Caliphate, 
and  was  in  fact  a  mighty  power  "jn*e- 
parecP*  for  conquest  before  it  moved  to 
the  west  Thus,  Mr.  Gibbpn  (iv.  02), 
says,  "Th^  more  rustic,  perhaps  the 
wisest,  portion  of  the  Turkmans,  con- 
tinued to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  their  an- 
cestors; and  from  the  Oxus  to  the  J^»- 
phrateef  these  military  colonies  wore 
protected  and  propagated  by  their  na- 
tive .  princes.''  Bo  again,  speaking  of 
Alp  Anlan,  .the  son  and  successor  of 
Togrul,  he  says  (iv.  94),  "  He  passed  the 
EuphrcUee  at  the  bead  of  the  Turkish 
cavalry,  and  entered  Cesarea,  the  me- 
tropolis of  ,Ciq>padooia,  to  w^ich  he  was 
attracted  by  the  fkme  and  the  wealth  of 
the  temple  of  St  Biisil."~rlf  it  be  ad- 
mitted  that  it  was  intended  by  John 
to  ref^r  to  the  Turkish  pow.er,  it  could 
not  have  been  better  represented  than 
as  a  power  that  had  been  forming  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  great  river,  and  that  was 
prepared  to  precipitafte  itself  on  the 
Basteri^  empire. — To  one  eontemplatinfp 
it  in  the  time  of  Togrul  er  Alp  Arslah,  it 
would  have  appeared  as  a  mighty  power 
growing  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Euphrates. 

(3)  The  four  angele  f  —  "  Loose  the 
foiu*  angels  which  are  bound."  That  ic^ 
loose  the  powers  which  are  in  the  vieinity- 
of  the  Euphrates,  ae  if  they  were  under 
the  control  of  four  angels.  The  most 
natoral  oonstruotioh  of  this  would  be, 
that  under  the  mighty  power  that  was 
to  sweep  oyer  the  world,  there  were  four 
subordinate  powers,  or  that  there  were 
snoh  subdivisions  t^at-  it  niight  be  sup- 
posed they  Irere  ranged-  under  four 
angelie. powers  or  leaders.  The  question 
is,  whe&er  iJiere  was  any  such  division 
or  arrangement  ef  the  Turkish  pow^r, 
that  to  one  looking  on  it-  at  a  distance, 
there  wouid  teem  to  be  such  a  ^vision. 
In  the  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Boman  Empire  (iy.  106),  we  find 
the  following  statement:  *^The  great- 
nesil  and  unity  of  tbe  Persian  eflOipire 
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expired  In  the  person  of  M«lek  Shi^.  I 
The  vacant  throne  was.  disputed  by  his 
hrotbev  and  his  four  sons ;  and,  after  a 
series  of  civil  wars,  the  treaty  which 
reconciled  the  sarviying  candidates  con- 
firmed a  lasting  separation  in  the  Per- 
sian dynasty,  the  oldest  and  principal 
britneh  of  the  house   of  Seljuk.  '  The 
three  ypunger  dynasties  were  those  of 
KerntaUf  of  Sifria,  and  of  Roum;   the 
first  of  these  commanded  an  extensive, 
though  obscure  domifilcn,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Indian  oo^  ;'the  second  expelled 
th^  Arabian    princes    of   Aleppo    and 
Damascus ;  and  the  third  [onr  peculiar 
case],  invaded  the  Roman  provinces  of 
Asia  Mino^.     The  generous  policy  of 
Malek  eontributed  to  their  elevation :  he 
allowed  the  prinoe/i  of  his  blood,  even 
those  whom  ne  had  vanquished  iA  the 
field,  to  seek  new  kingdoms  worthy  of 
their  ambition;  nor  was  he ''displeased 
that  they  should  draw  away  t^e  more 
ardent  epirits  who  might  have  disturbed 
the  tranquillity  of  his  reign.    As  the 
supreme  head  of  bis  family  and  nation, 
the  great  Sultan  of  Persia  commuided 
the  obedience  and  tribute  of  his  royal 
brethren:  the  thrones  of.Kerman  and 
Nice,   of  Aleppo  and  Damascus;    the'' 
Atsbeks  and  emirs  of  Syria  and  ^eso- 
potaaiia,  erected  their  standards  tindef 
the  shadow   of    bis    sceptre,   and    th^ 
hordes    of   TnrkmaiM(    overspread    the 
plains  of- Western  Asia.    Alter  the  death 
of  Maiek,  the  bands  of  union  -ancl  subor- 
dination were  gradually  relaxed*  and  dis- 
solved ;  the  indulgence  of  the  house  of 
Seljuk  invested  their  slaves  with  the 
inheritance^  of  kingdoms;"  and,  in  the 
Oriental  style,  a  crowd  of  princes  arose 
from  the  dust  of  their  feef    Here  it  is 
observable,  that,  at  the^  period  when  the 
Turkmaii  ht>rdes  were  aJI>out  to  precipi- 
tate themselves  on  Europe,  and  to  ad- 
vance to  the  destruction  of  the  fiastem 
empire,'  we  have  distin^st  mention   of 
/our  great  departments  of  the  Turkish 
power: — 'the  original  power  that  had 
established  itself  in  Persia,  undor  Malek'^ 
Bhah,  and  the  three  subordinate  powers 
that  sprulig  out  of  that  of  Kerman,  SyHa, 
and  Roumi   It  i«  observable  (a)  that  this 
oceata  at  th6  period  when  that  powder 
w^uld  appear  in  the  JBast  as  advancing 
inits  Qbnquests  tathe  West);  (6)  that  it 
Was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  river 
Euphrates;  (c)  that  it  had  never  before 
ooeorred  — -the  Turkish  power  haying 


been  before  united  as  one;  and  (rf)  tiat 
It  never  afterwards  oeinirredr-^or,  m  the 
words  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  '^^fter  the  death  of 
Malek,  the  bands  of  union  and  subordmar 
tion  were  relaxed  .and  finally  dissolved. 
It  would  not  be  improper,  then,  to  look 
upon  this  one  mighty  power  as  under 
the  control  of  four  spirits  th^fctwefe  held 
in  check  in  the  Bast,  aftd  that  were 
"  prepared"  to  pour  tljeir  enerpes  on  the 

Roman  empire.  , . 

a)  rAeorcparflrfion.— "Preijaredfor 

an  hour,"  Ao-    That  is,  arranged;  made 
ready— as  if  by  previous  discipUnfr-for 
some  mighty  enterprise.    Applied  to  the 
Ttfrkmans,  this  would  mean  ^at  the 
preparation  for  the  nltimatework  which 
they  executed  had  been  making  u  that 
power  increased  and  became  oonsoli- 
dated  under   Togrul,  Alp  Arslan,  and 
Malek  Shah.     In  its  sucoessful  stndM, 
Persia  and  the  Bast  had  been  subduefl ; 
the  Caliph  at  Bagdad  had  been  brought 
underthe  control  Of  the  Sultan ;  a  union 
had  been  formed  between  the  TurkB  and 
the  Saracens ;  and  the  Sultanies  of  Ker- 
man,  Syria)  and  Roum-had  been  esta- 
Wished  — embracing   together  ^  all  the 
coui^tries  of  the  East,  and  consbtataig 
this,  by  far,  the  jiiost  mighty  nation  on 
the  globe,    AU  tiiis  would  seem  to  be  a 
work   of  preparation  to  do  what  .was 
afterwfcrda  done  as  seen  in  the  visions  ot 
John.  ;  , 

(5)  The /act  tlett  they  were  Joiiatf  .— 
"Which  are  bound  in  the  great  nrer 
Euphrates."     That  is,  they  were,  m  it 
were,  reetrain^  and  kept  hack  for  a  long 
time-  in  that  vicinity.    It  would  haye 
been  natural  to  suppose  that  that  vast 
power  would  at  once  move  on  toward  the 
West  to  the  oonqnest  of  the  capital  of  the 
Eastern  empire.      Such  had  been  the 
case  with  the  Huns,  the  aoths,  and  the 
Vandals.     But  theae    Turkish   h^de' 
had  been  long  restrained  in  the  Bast 
They  had  subdued  Persia.    They  had 
then  achieved  the  conquest  of  India. 
They  had  conqnejred  Bagdad,  and  the 
entire  East  wa»  under    their  control. 
Yet  for  k  long  time  they  had  now  been 
inactive,  and  it  would  s^ern  as  if  the; 
had  been  bound  or  retmin6d  by  some 
mighty  power  from    moving  in  *heir 
conquesta  to  the  Week. 

^)  The  maUriea  thai  competed  m 
army ;— "  And  the  number  of  the  army 
e/lJU  hpraemen,"  ♦'  And  thus  I  8»w  tfce 
horete  in  the  i^ioa.    imd  tihe  heads  of 
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the  hoTftt  |f ere  as  tbe  heads  of  lions/' 
From  Uiis  it  appears  t^at  thU  vast  host 
wu  composed  mainly  of  cavalry ;  and  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this 
description  would  apply  better  to  the 
Turkish  hordes  than  to  any  other  body 
of  invaders  known  in  history.  Thus  Mr. 
Gibbon  (iv.  94),  says,  "  The  myriads  of 
the  Turkish  hone  overspread  a  frontier  of 
six  hundred  miles  from  Taurus  to  Anse- 
roam."  A.  D.  1050.  So  again,  speaking 
of  Togrnl  (iv.  94),  <'  fie  passed  the 
Euphrates  at  the  head  of  the  Turkish 
eavalrif."  Ibid,  So  again  (iii.  95),  **  Alp 
Arslan  flew  to  the  scene  of  aotion  at  the 
head  of  forty  thousand  horse."  A.D.  1 071. 
So  in  the  attack  of  the  crusaders  on  Nice, 
the  oapital  of  the  Turkish  kingdom  of 
Roum,  Mr.  Gibbon  (iv.  127),  says  of  the 
Sultan  Soliman,  "Yielding  to  the  first 
impulse  of  the  torrent^  he  deposited  his 
treasure  and  family  in  Nice;  retired 
to  the  mountains  with  fifty  thousand 
horse,"  ^c.  And  so  again  (ibid.),  speak- 
ing of  the  Turks  who  ralhed  to  oppose 
the  ^'strange"  invasion  of  "  the  Western 
barbarians,"  he  says,  "  The  Turisish 
emirs  obeyed  the  call  of  loyalty  or  re- 
ligion; the  Turkish  hordes  encamped 
round  his  standard ;  and  his  whole  force 
is  loosely  stated  by  tbe  Christians  at  two 
hundred,  or  even  three  hundred  thou- 
sand horse."  A.  D.  1097.  Every  stu- 
dent of  history  knows  that  tbe  Turks, 
or  Turkmans,  in  the  early  periods  of 
their  hi^ory  wete  remarkable  for  their 
cavalry. 

(7)  Their  numbere  ? — "  And  the  num- 
ber of  the  army  of  the  horsemen  were 
two  hundred  thousand  thousand."  That 
isj  it  was  vast,  or  it  was  such  as  to  be 
reckoned  by  myriada,  or  by  tens  of 
thousands  —  h(>o  nvptdicf  ftvptditav -^  ttoo 
niyriad*  of  myriads.  Thus  Mr.  Qibbon 
(iv.  94),  says,  "  The  myriad*  of  Turkish 
horse  overspread,"  Ac.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested by  paubez  that  in  this  there  may 
be  probably  an  allusion  to  the  Turkman 
custom  of  numbering  by  Uymane,  or 
tjfn'ade.  This  custom,  it  is  true,  has 
existed  elsewhere,  but  there  is  probably 
none  with  whom  it  has  been  so  familiar 
ss  with  the  Tartars  and  Turks.*  In  the 
Seljnkian  age,  the  population  of  Samar- 
kand was  rated  at  seven  tomans  (myriads), 
^>«caose  it  could  send  out  70,000  warriors, 
^e  dignity  and  rank  of  Tamerlane's 
father  and  grandfather  was  th\is  describe 
^  that  "  ^ey  were  the  Iiereditary  chiefs 
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of  a  tqman,  or  10,000  horse" — a  myriad 
(Gibbon,  iv.  270),  sO  that  it  is  not  without 
his  usual  propriety  of  language  that  Mr. 
Gibbon  speaks  of  the  myriads  of  the 
Turkish  horse,  or  of  the  cavalry  of  the 
earlier  Turks  of  Mount  Altai,  "  being, 
both  men  and  horses,  proudly  computed 
by  myriads."  One  thing  is  clear,  that  to 
no  other  invading  hosts  could  the  lan- 
guage here  used  be  so  well  applied,  and, 
if  it  were  supposed  that  John  was  writing 
after  the  event,  this  would  be  the  lan- 
guage which  he  would  be  likely  to  em- 
ploy-—for  this  is  nearly  the  identical 
language  employed  by  the  historian 
Gibbon. 

(8)  Their  personal  appearance:*-^ 
"  xhem  that  sat  on  them  naving  breast- 
plates of  fire,  and  jacinth,  and  brim- 
stone"— as  eicplained  above,  in  a  "uni- 
form" of  red,  and  blue,  and  yellow.  This 
might,  undoubtedly,  be  applicable  to 
other  armies  besides  the  Turkish  hordes, 
but  the  proper  question  here  is,  whether 
it  foould  be  applicable  to  them.  Thib 
fact  of  the  application  of  the  symbol  to 
the  Turks  in  general  must  be  determined 
from  other  points  in  the  symbol  which 
designate  them  clearly ;  the  only  natural 
enquiry  here  is,  whether  this  descrip- 
tion would  apply  to  the  Turkish  hosts, 
for  if  it  would  not,  that  would  be  fiatal  to 
the  whole  interpretation.    On  the  ap- 

Slication  of  this  passage  to  the  Tusks, 
Ir.  Daubez  justly  remarks,  that  "  from 
their  first  appearance  the  Ottomans  have 
affected  to  wear  warlike  apparel  of 
scarlet,  blue,  and  yellow :  a  descriptive 
trait  the  more  marked  from  its  contrast 
to  the  military  appearance  of  the  Greeki(, 
Franks,  or  Saracens  contemporarily." 
Mr.  fiUiott  adds,  "  it  only  needs  to  have 
seen  the  Turkish  cavalry  (as  they  toere 
before  the  late  innovations),  whether  in 
war  itself,  or  in  the  4j<)i^i<^  war's 
mimicry,  to  leave  an  impression  of  tl\0 
absolute  necessity  of  some  such  potice 
of  their  rich  and  varied  colorings,  in 
order  to  give  in  description  at  all  a 
just  improssion  of  their  appearance." 
I.  481. 

(9)  The  remarkable  appearance  of  the 
cavalry .— "  Having  breastplates  of  Are, 
and  of  jacinth,  and  brimstone:  and  the 
heads  ef  the  horses  were  as  the  heads  of 
lions :  and  out  of  their  mopths  issued  fire, 
and  smoke,  and  brimstpne."  It  wajp 
remarked  in  the  exposition  of  this  pas. 
sage,  that  this  is  jnst  ^ueh  a  ^ef  oription 
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u  vDoLI  be  giTeD  or  an  army  to  wblcfa  |  seem,  if  < 
tba  me  of  gaapawder  «u  known,  and  the  hon 
Thioli  made  oee  of  it  in  tbese  vaii.  Bulpharoi 
Looking  now  npon  a  body  of  oftvalry  in  1  mttj  sen 
(he  heat  of  an   engagemant,  U  would  |  lepiesenl 


WDsa  were  not  knowll,  tliat 

belched  fartli  emoke  and 
lame.  The  annexed  cut 
0  show  how  natarnl  Chii 
n    woold    be.      The    oniT 


qaeeUon  noir  Is,  whether  in  the  warikre 

oC  the  Turks,  there  was  any  thing  whiah 
would  peoulisjly  or  remarkably  Juiti^ 
this  description.    And  here  it  is  impoa- 


that  they  w 


le  first  (0 


d  that 


their  Bltimste  triumphs.  The  historical 
truth  of  this  it  is  necessary  now  to  adnrt 
to,  and  this  will  be  done  by  a  reference 
to  Mr.  Gibbon,  and  to. tfaeaccount  which 
be  hae.gii'en  of  the  final  oonqnest  of 
ConitantJnople  by  the  Turks.  It  will 
be  aeon  bow  be  puts  this  new  iustra- 
mentality  of  war  into  the  foreground  in 
bis  accoimt;  how  prominent  this  eeomed 
to  ii'm  to  be  in  describiDg  the  vietcriea 
of  Ibe  Turke)  and  bow  grohabla,  there- 
fore, it  is,  that  John  in  describing  an 
iuTasion  by  them  would  refer  to  the 
"  Bra.  and  smoke,  and  brimstone"  tbat 

:o  the 

„  .    !«t  of 

CoDStantinople  by  the  Turks,  Mr.  Qib. 

tfd  ase  of  gunpowder.  *'Tbe  cbcmiats 
of  China  or  Europe  had  found,  by  casual 
or  elaborate  eiperiments,  that  a  mixture 
of  saltpetre,  lulpbor,  and  chareoal,  pro- 
dngee,  with  a  spark  of  fire,  -    ^- " 

If  Uie  eipausire  force  wen 
in  a  strong  tube,  a  boll  of 
might  be  expelled  with  in 


i  that 


and  efbirooal  tangoage;  jet  »•  wj 
olearly  discern  tbat  It  *aa  luown  befbr* 
the  middle  ot  tbe  fonrteenth  eenbirri 
and  that  before  tbe  end  of  the  same,  the 
lltery  in  battles 


sod  land,  v 


0  the  I 


of  Germany.  luly,  Spain,  France,  and 
England.  The  priority  of  nations  is  of 
amail  account;  none  would  derive  oojei- 
elusive  heneflt  from  their  provioua  or  su- 
perior knowledge;  and  on  the  common 
improTement  they  stand  on  tbe  aoms  loTel 
of  relative  power  and  milllu?  icience. 
Nor  wai  it  possible  to  circumscribe  the 
secret  within  tbe  pale  of  the  cbureh ;  it 
was  disclosed  lo  Iht  Tarla  by  Che  treach- 
ery of  apostates  and  the  selfish  policy  of 
rivals;  and  the  sultana  had  sense  to 
adopt,  and  wealth  to  reward,  the  talents 
of  a  Christian  engineer.  By  the  Vono- 
tiana,  tha  use  of  gunpowder  was  commu- 
nicatod  without  r^roacb  to  the  aultus 
Sgypt  and  Persia,  tbetr  allies  against 


the  Olton 


gated  t. 


er{  Ihei 


of  Asia; 


ode 

cription 

ofth 

oonqnee 

ot  Con- 

ople,  Mr 

Qibb 

on  make 

frequent 

aofthei 

artil 

ery,  and 

flMn» 

gn 

po-der. 

and 

of   lis 

mporlant 

Tl 

in  8*our 

ng  their  final  c 

onqnests. 

the   or 

erthr 

w  of  tb* 

pire 

"Am 

ng  tbe  implemeDta   or 

tion,   be 

iS. 

Turki«l 

«,lt«.] 

and  tremcadoUB  discovery  of  the  Latina ; 
and  hia  artillery  sarpaiaed  wliateTer  had 
Jet  apjieared  In  the  world.    A  Ambdar 
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of  cannon,  a  Dane  or  Hungarian,  who 
had  almost  starved  in  the  Greek  senrico/ 
deserted  to  the  Moslems,  and  was  libe- 
rally entertiuned  4)y  the  Turkish  suttan. 
Mohammed  was  satisfied  with  the  answer 
to  his  first  question,  which  he  eagerly 
pressed  on  the  artist:  'Am  I  able  to 
cast  a  cannon  capalUe  of  throwing  a  ball 
or  stone  of  sufficient  size  to  batter  the 
walls  of  Constantinople?  I  am  not  ig- 
norant of  their  strength,  bat  were  they 
more  solid  than  those  of  Babylon,  I 
could  oppose  an  engine  of  superior 
power;  the  position  and  management 
of  that  engine  must  be  left  to  your  en- 
gineers.' On  this  assurance  a  foundry 
was  established  at  Adrianople ;  the  metal 
was  prepared;  aaid  at  the  end  of  three 
months  Urban  produced  a  piece  of  brass 
ordnance  of  stnpetidons  and  almost  in- 
credible magnitude ;  a  measure  of  twelve 
palms  is  assigned  to  the  bore ;  and  the 
stone  bnllet  weighed  above  six  hundred 
pounds.  A  vacant  place  before  the  new 
palace  was  chosen  ibr  the  first  experi- 
ment ;  but  to  prevent  the  sudden  and 
mischievous  effects  of  astonishment  and 
fear,  a  proclamation  was  issued  that  the 
cannon  would  be  discharged  the  ensuing 
day.  The  explosion  was  felt  or  heard 
in  a  circuit  of  a  hundred  furlongs  ;■  the 
ball,  by  the  force  of  gunpowder,  was 
driven  about  a  mile;  aud  on  the  spot 
where  it  fell,  it  buried  itself  a  fathom 
deep  in  the  ground."  iv.  839.  So  in 
speaking  of  the  siege  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Turks,  Mr.  Gibbon  says  of  the 
defence  by  the  Christians  (iv.  343), 
"The  incessant  volleys  of  lances  and 
arrows  were  accompanied  with  the  smoke, 
the  soand,  and  the  fire  of  their  musketry 
and  cannon."  "The  same  destructive 
seerety"  he  adds,  '*  had  been  revealed  to 
the  Moslems,  by  whom  it  was  employed 
with  the  superior  energy  of  zeal,  riches, 
and  despotism.  The  great  cannon  of 
Mohammed  has  been  separately  noticed 
— an  important  and  visible  object  in  the 
history  of  the  times:  but  that^ enormous 
engine  was  flanked  by  two  fellows  almost 
of  eqnal  magnitude ;  the  long  order  of 
the  Turkish  artillery  was  pointed  against 
the  walls;  fourteen  batteries  thui^ered 
at  onee  on  the  most  accessible  places; 
and  of  one  of  Uiese  it  was  ambiguously 
ezpreM6d  that  it  was  mounted  with  one 
hundred  and  thirty  guns,  and  that  it 
discharged  one  hundred  and  thirty  bul- 
lets.*' iT.  348,  344.    Agaki:  "The  first 


random  shots  were  productive  of  more 
sound  than  effect;  and  it  was  by  the 
advice  of  a  Christian  that  the  engineers 
were  taught  to  level  their  aim  against 
the  two  opposite  sides  of  the  salient 
angles  of  a  bastion.  However  imperfect^ 
the  weight  and  repetition  of  the  fire 
made  some  impression  6n  the  walls." 
iv.  344.  And  again :  *.*  A  circumstance 
that  distinguishes  the  siege  of  Constan- 
tinople, is  the  re-union  of  the  ancient 
and  modem  artillery.  The  cannon  were 
intermingled  with  the  mechanical  en- 
gines for  casting  stones  and  darts; 
we  bullet  and  the  battering-ram  were 
directed  against  the  same  walls ;  nor  had 
the  discovery  of  gunpowder  superseded 
the  use  of  the  liquid  and  inextinguish- 
able fire."  iv.  844.  So  again,  in  the 
description  of  the  final  conflict  when 
Constantifiople  was  taken,  Mr.  Gibbon 
says,  "  From  the  lines,  the  galleys,  and 
the  bridge,  the  Ottoman  artillery  thun- 
dered on  all  sides ;  and  the  caknp  and 
city,  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks,  were 
involved  in  a  cloud  of  smoke  which 
could  only  be  dispelled  by  the  final 
deliverance  or  destruction  of  the  Roman 
empire."  ir.  350.  Assuredly,  if  such 
was  the  /act  in  the  conquests  of  the 
Turks,  it  was  not  unnatural  in  one  who 
was  looking  on  these  warriors  in  vision, 
to  describe  them  as  if  they  seemed  to 
belch  out  'fir^and  smoke,  and  brim- 
stone.' If  Mr.  Gibbon  had  detigned  to 
describe  the  conquests  of  the  Turks  ^as  a 
fulfilment  of  the  prediction,  could  he 
have  done  it  in  a  style  more  clear  and 
graphic  than  that  which  he  has  em- 
ployed? If  Uiis  had  occurred  in  a 
Christian  writer,  would  it  not  have  been 
charged  on  him  that  he  had  shaped  his 
facts  to  meet  his  notions  of  the  meaning 
of  the  prophecy  ? 

(10)  The  statement  that  *  their  power 
was  in  their  mouthy  aud  in  their  tails,' 
ver.  19.  The  former  part  of  this  has 
been  illustrated.  The  enquiry  now  is, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  declaration 
that '  their  power  was  in  their  tails.'  In 
ver.  If,  their  tail»  are  described  as  re- 
sembliog  '  serpents,  having  heads,'  and 
it  is  said  that '  with  them  they  do  hurt' 
See  Notes  oil  that  verse.  The  allusion 
to  the  'serpents'  would  seem  to  imply 
that  there  was  something  in  the  horser 
tails  as  ^mpared  with  them,  or  in 
some  H«e  that  was  made  of  them,  which 
would  make  this  language  proper;  thiit 
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If,  tbat  their  nppcuuict  noold  m  ■ 
geat  the  idea  of  dentb  anri  destmcti 
that  the  mind  would  easily  imagine  0 
were  a  bundle  oT  aetpenu.  The  foUi 
Inp  remarks  may  show 


D   the  Turiia: 


-W    I 


nrally 


iggest- 
u.  Of  the 
to  iprgad 
le  elerenlli 


iBtkea  Ihe  followtng  remark:  —  "Hu 
load,  IheioaandeQceeaaorofMklmDW 
hdd  too  loDg  oegl^ted  the  advice  of  bi 
Wisett  Omn^a.  'Your  onemiea,'  [th 
Tnrkniaria]  they  repCBtedly  urged, 'wei 


and  unl< 


It  theii 

are  now  little 

be  inatanU;  emabed,  tbe;  will  uqnire 
tlie  Tenom  and  ma^ltado  of  serpeutB.' " 
ir.  91.  (i)  It  ii  a  remarkable  faot  IbU 
the  hone'e  tail  u  a  wall-koowa  Tnrkiib 
■twidard — a  Bfmbol  of  office  and  astiiD- 
tity.  "  The  Ftufaat  are  dietiagnitbed, 
after  a  Tnrtsr  euitom,  by  Hint  bone- 
Ipils  on  the  aide  of  their  Cente,  and  receive 
by  ooortesy  the  title  of  bt^ler  brg,  or 
prince  of  prioeei.  The  oext  in  rank  are 
the  paaliaa  of  tve  tailg,  the  -beya  who  am 
hwiored  with  one  twl."  Bd.  Enoy. 
Art.  Turkey.  In  the  timea  of  their  early 
warlike  career,  the  prineipal  atandai^ 
waa  onoe  lost  in  battle,  and  the  Turk- 
man eommander,  in  deball,  cut  off  hit 
borae'i  tail,  lilted  it  on  a  pole,  made  It 
ihe  rallying  ensign,  and  eo  guned  tbe 
Tietory.  Bo  Toumefart  in  hie  XraTele 
■tatea.  The  following  ia  Ferrario'e  )«. 
oonnt  oC  the  origin  of  thig  ensign :  "  An 
■Qthor  acqewnted  with  tbeii  esatonu 
aayi,  that  a  general  ef  theirs,  not  know- 
ing hair  to  rally  bis  troope  that  had  loat 
tiieir  standards,  cut  off  a  bane's  tail,  and 
Axed  it  to  the  end  of  a  apear ;  and  the 
■oldien  rallying  at  th«t  lignal,  gained 
Uie  Tlctory."  Be  adda  farther,  that 
wbereaa  "on  hia  appointmeat  a  Paeba 
of  three  taila  utcd  ta  reeeive  a  dmm  and 
a  Btandard,  ngw  for  the  drum  there  have 
bean  substituted  three  horaea'  Isila,  tied 
at  the  end  of  a  spear,  round  a  gilded 


baft.     One  of  the 


of  th( 


IS  the  Tarka,  and,  if  Oifra  wi 


bol  here  woidd  be  (he  proper  one  ta  be 

adopted.     The  wuming  at  the  pana^ 

their  taila,'  would  aeem  to  be,  that  their 
tails  were  the  symbol  or  emblem  of  bh«r 
authority-— as  in  fact  the  horse'*  tul  is 
iu  the  appointment  U  a  Pasha.  The 
imagt  before  the  mind  of  John  would 
aeom  to  have  been,  that  he  saw  the 
horses  belching  out  fire  and  smoke,  and, 
what  was  equally  BtntDge,  he  saw  that 
their  power  of  spreading  deaolatioD  waa 
oonneoted  with  the  laii*  of  horaes.  Any 
one  looking  on  a  body  of  cavalry  with 
suofa  banners  or  ensigns,  would  be  stEUck 
witb  tbla  tiniunal  and  remarkable  f- 
pearauoe,  and  would  speak  of  their  ban- 
ners as  coaceutialing  aad-dlreelinK  tbeii 
power.  The  following  cut,  repreiwitinj 
the  standard  of  a  Turitish  Pasha,  will 
illnatrat*  the  paasage  befijn  na. 


(11)  The  tromber  alai»,Tsr.]8..  ^ 
is  >ald  to  bare  been  "  Ihe  third  par 
men."  Ho  ene  In  reading  the  •coo 
of  the  ware  of  ttie  Turks,  and  of 
ravagea  which  they  have  oommll 
would  be  likely  to  leel  that  this  U  a* 
aggeration.  It  ia  not  Mnsaary  to 
pose  that  it  is  lUtptUiy  ■cruiala,  bat 
•ueh  a  representation  as  wouH  SI 
ope  In  hMking  over  Iha  world, 
UmpUttBg  Ik*  effect  of  Oteix  ' 
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If  tlie  other  specfflcations  iti  the  eFymbol 
are  eorrect,  there  would  be  no  heeitatios 
in  admitting  the  propriety  of  this. 

(i2>  The  time  of  the  contianaaoe  of 
this  power;  This  is  a  m*tenid,  and  a 
more  difficult  point.  It  is  said  (ver.  15) 
to  be  "  an  hour,  and  a  day,  and  a,  month, 
and  a  year  f*  that  is,  as  explained,  three 
hnndred  and  ninety-one  years,  and  the 
portion  of  a  year  Indicated  by  the  ex- 
pression ''an  honr:'' — to  wit,  an  addi- 
tional twelfth  or  twenty-fourth  part  of  a 
year.  Th^  question  now  is,  whether, 
supposing  the  time  to  which  this  reaches 
to  be  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  and 
the  consequent  downfoU  of  the  Roman 
empire — the  object  in  view  in  this  series 
or  visions'— ill  reckoning  back  from  that 
period  for  391  years,  we  should  reach 
an  epoch  that  would  properly  denote  the 
moving  forward  of  this  power  towards 
its  final  conquest ;  Ihat  is,  whether  there 
was  any  such  marked  epoch  that  if  the 
391  jrears  were  added  to  it,  it  would 
reach  the  year. of  the  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople, A.  D.  1453.  The  period  that 
would  be  indicated  by. taking  the  num- 
ber .391  from  1453  would  be  1062 — and 
that  is  the  time  in  which  we  are  to  look 
for  the  erent  referred  to.  This  is  on  the 
supposition  that  the  year  consisted  of 
360  days,  or  twelve  months'  of  thirty 
days  eaefa.  I^  however,  instead  of  this, 
we  reckon  365  days,  and  six  hours,  then 
the  length  of  time  would  be  found  to 
smonnt  to  396  years,  and  106  days.* 
This  would  make  the  time  of  the  ''loosen- 
ing of  the  angels,"  or  the  moving  for- 
wvd  of  this  power,  to  be  A.  D.  1057.  In 
the  uncertainty  on  this  point,  and  in  the 
unsettled  state  of  ancient  chronology,  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  vain  to  hope  for  mi- 
nute accuracy,  and  it  is  not  reasonable 
to  demand  it  of  an  interpreter.  On  any 
fair  principle  of  interpretation,  it  would 

be  sufficient  if  at  about  one  of  these  pe- 

-  ■  ■  " ■  ■ 

*  <*  As  the  Julian  year  equalled  365  days  6 
bouts,  the  Apocalyptie  period  would,  on  the 
year^lay  principle,  be  in  amount  aa  follows: 
A  year  -=  366^  days  =^  366  years  -f-  ^  of  a  year. 
A  month -^  80  days  -*•  30  years. 
Adagr      >«  •>    1  year. 

Years  396. 
J  of  a  prophetic  day  pr  year)      ^v^j^  , 
(left  out  above)  j>— wiiuays. 

An  hour— sV  o^  »  prophetic)     ,-1  , 

day  on  year     j      ^•'u-"*^"* 
^    Tbtal  —  years  896  4- 106  days." 

SIliott,Lp.403. 
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riods — A.  D.  1062,  or  A.  D.  1057— i^ere 
was  found  such  a  definite  or  stronglyr 
marked  event  as  would  indicate  a  move» 
ment  of  the  hitherto  restrained  power 
toward  the  West  This  is  the  real  point, 
then,  to  be  determined.  Now,  in  a  com> 
mon  work  on  chronology,  I  find  this  re- 
cord :— "  A.  D.  1055,  Turks  reduce  Bag. 
dad,  and  overturn  the  empire  of  the  Ca- 
liphs."  In  a  work  still  more  impertaai 
to  ojtr  purpose  (Gibbon,  iv.  02, 93)  under 
the  date  of  A.  D.  1055,  I  find  a  series  of 
statements,  which  will  show  the  pro- 
priety  of  referring  to  that  event  as  the 
one  by  which  this  power,  so*  long  re- 
strained, was  ''  let  loose  f  that  is,  was 
placed  in  snch  a  state  that  its  final  cen^- 
quest  of  the  eastern  empire  certainly 
followed.  The  event  was  the  union  <^ 
the  Turkish  power  with  the  Caliphate  in 
such  a  way  that  the  Sultan  >ras  regarded 
as  "the  temporal  lieutenant  of  the  vtcar 
of  the  prophet"  Of  this  event  Mr.  Qib* 
bon  gives  the  following  account.  After 
mentioning  the  conversion  of  the  Turks 
to  the  Jkfoslem  faith,  and  especially  the 
seal  with  which  the-  son  of  Se^uk  had 
embraced  that  faith,  he  proceeds  to  state 
the  manner  in  which  the  Turkish  Sol- 
tan,  Togrul,  came  in  possession  of  Bag- 
dad, and  was  invested  with  the  high 
oflice  of  the  "  temporal  lieutenant  of  the 
vicar  of  the  prophet."  There  were  two 
Caliphs  ^^  those  of  Bagdad  and  Bgypt, 
and  "  the  sublime  character  of  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  prophet"  was  "  disputed" 
by  them,  iv;  98.  Bach  of  them  be« 
came  "solicitous  to  prove  his  title  in  the 
judgment  of  the  strong  though  illite- 
rate  barbarians."  Mr.  Gibbon  then  says, 
"  Mahmond  the  Gaznevide,  had  declared 
himself  in  favor  of  the  line  of  Abbas; 
and  had  treated  with  indignity  the  robe 
of  honor  which  was  presented  by  the 
Fatimite  ambassador.  Yet  the  ungrate- 
Ail  Hashemite  had  changed  with  the 
change  of  fortune;  he  applauded  the 
victory  of  Zendecan,  and  named  the 
Seljnkian  Sultlin  his  temporal  vicege- 
rent over  the  Moslem  world. — As  Togrul 
executed  and  enlarged  -this  important 
trus^  he  was  called  to  the  deliverance  of 
the  (3aliph  Cayem,  and  obeyed  the  holy 
summons,  which  gave  a  new  kingdom  to 
his  arms.  *  In  the  palace  of  Baedad,  the 
commander  of  the  faithful  still  slum- 
bered, a  venerable  phantom.  His  sa- 
vant or  master,  the  prince  of  the  Bow- 
ides,  could'  no  longer  protect  him  from 
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the  insolence  of  meaner  tyrants ;  and  | 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  were  op-  1 
pressed  by  the  revolt  of  the  Tarkhh  and 
Arabian  armies.  The  presence  of  a  oon-. 
queror  was  implored  as  a  blessing;  and 
the  transient  mischiefs  of  fire  and  sword 
were  excused  as  the  sharp  but  salutary 
remedies  which  alone  could  x^tore  the 
health  of  the  Republic.  At  the  head  of 
an  irresistible  force,  the  Sultan  of  Per- 
sia marched  from  Hamadan ;  the  proud 
were  crushed,  the  prostrate  were  spared; 
tiM  prince  of  the  Bowides  disappeared ; 
the  heads  of  the  most  obstinate  rebels 
were  at  the  feet  of  Togrul ;  and  he  in- 
flicted a  lesson  of  obedience  on  the  peo- 
ple of  Mosul  and  Bagdad.  After  the 
chastisement  of  the  guilty,  and  the  re- 
storation of  peace,  the  royal  shepherd 
accepted  the  reward  of  his  labors ;  and  a 
solemn  amnesty  represented  the  triumph 
of  religious  prejudice  oyer  barbarian 
power.  The  Turkish  sultan  embarked 
on  the  Tigris,  landed  at  the  gate  of 
Bacca,  and  made  his  public  entry  on 
horseback.  At  the  palace  gate,  he  re- 
spectfully dismounted,  and  walked  on 
foot,  preceded  by  his  emirs  without 
arms.  The  caliph  was  seated  behind 
his  black  reil ;  the  black  garment  of  the 
Abbassides  was  cast  over  his  shoulders, 
and  he  held  in  his  hand  the  staff  of  the 
Apostle  of  God.  The  conqueror  of  the 
east  kissed  the  ground,  stood  some  time 
in  a  modest  posture,  and  was  led  toward 
the  throne  by  the  vizier  and  an  inter> 
preter.  After  Togrul  had  seated  him- 
self on  another  throne,  his  commission 
was  publicly  read,  which  declared  him 
the  temporal  lieutenant  of  the  vicar  of  the 
prophet.  He  was  successively  invested 
with  seven  robes  of  honor,  and  presented 
with  seven  slaves,  the  natives  of  the 
seven  climates  of  the  Arabian  empire. 
His  mystic  veil  was  perfumed  with 
musk;  two  crowns  were  placed  on  his 
head.;  two  scimetars  were  girded  to  his 
side,  as  the  flymbpls  of  a  double  reign 
over  the  East  and  West  Their  alliance 
was  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  Tog- 
rul's  sister  with  the  successor  of  the 
prophet"  iv.  93, 94.  This  event,  so  de- 
scribed, was  of  sufficient  importanoCr  as 
constituting  a  wnton,  of  the  Turkish 
power.with  the  Moslem  faith,  as  making 
it  practicable  to  move  .in  their  con- 
quests toward  the  west,  and  as  con- 
nected in  its  ultimate  results  with  the 
down&U  of  the  Eastern' ampUre,  to  make 


it  an  epo^  in ,  the  histoiy  of  nations. 
In  fa«t  it  was  the  point  which  one  would 
have  particularly  looked  at,  after  de- 
scribing the  movements  of  the  Saraeens, 
(eh.  ix.  1-11),  as  the  next  event  that 
was  to  change  the  condition  qf  the 
world. 

'  Happily  we  have  alsa  the  means  of 
fixing  the  exact  date  of  this  event,  so 
as  to  make  it  accord  with  singular  accu* 
racy  with  the  period  supposed  to  be  re- 
ferredr  to.     The  yenM-aZ  time  specified 
by  Mr.  Gibbon,  is  A.  D.  1055.    This,  ac- 
cording to  the  two  methods  referred  to  of 
determining  the  period  em1;>raced  in  the 
**  hour,  and  day,  and  month,  and  year," 
would  reach,  if  the  period  were  391 
years,  to  A.  D.  1446";  if  the  other  method 
were  referred  to,  making  it  396  years 
and  106  days,  to  A.  D.  1451,  with  106 
days  add€0 — within  less  than  two  years 
of  the  aetnal  taking  of  Constantinople. 
But  there  is  a  more  accurate  calculation 
as  to  the  time  Uuui  the  general  one  thiis 
'  made.   In.  vol.  iv.  93,  Mr.  Gibbon  makes 
this  remark :—"  Twenty-five  y^ars  after 
the  death  of  Basil,  his  successors  were 
suddenly  attacked  by  an  unknown  race 
of  barbarians,  who  united  the  Scythian 
valor,  with  the  fanaticism  of  new  prose- 
lytes, and  the  art  and  riches  of  n  power- 
ful monarchy."    He  then  proceeds  (pp. 
94,  seq.)  with  an  account  of  the  inva- 
sions of  the  Turks.    In  vol.  iii.  307,  we 
have  an  account  of  the  death  of  Basil. 
"  In  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  ag^,  his 
martial  spirit  urged  him  to  embark  in 
person  for  a  holy  war  against  the  Sara- 
cens of  Sicily;   he  was  prevented  by 
death,  and  Basil,  sumamed  the  slayer 
of  the  Bulgarians,  was  dismissed  finom 
the  world,  with  the  blessings  of  the 
clergy,  and  4he  curses  of  the  people." 
This  occurred  A.  D.  1025.    "  Twenty- 
five  years"  after  this  would  make  Al.  D. 
1050.    To  this  add  the  period  here  re- 
ferred to,  and  we  have  respectively,  as 
above,  the  years  A.  P.  1446,  or  A.  D.  1451, 
and  106  days.    Both  periods  are  near  the 
time  of  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  and 
the  downfall  of  the  Eastern  empire  (A.  D. 
1453),  and  the  latter  strikingly  so ;  and, 
considering  the  general  nature  of  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  and  the  great 
indefiniteness  of  the  dates  in  chronology, 
may  be  considered  as  remarkable. — But 
we  have  the  means  of  a  still  more  accu- 
rate calculation.     It  is  by  determining 
the  exact  period  of  the  investitnre  of 
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Tog;nil  with  the  authority  of  CiUiph,  or 
as  the  "temporal  lieutenant  of  the  vicnr 
of  the  prophet/'  The  time  of  this  inves- 
titare,  or  coronation,  i^  mentioned  by 
Abnlfe^a  as  occurring  on  the  25th  of 
Dsoalcad,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira 
449;  and  the  date  of  Elmakin's  narra- 
tive, who  has  given  an  account  of  this, 
perfectly  agrees  with  this.   Of  this  trans- 
action, Elmakin  makes  the   following 
remark :  "  There  was  now  none  left  in 
Iraic  or  Chora smia  who    could    stand 
before  him.'*     The  importance  of  this 
mvestiture,  will  be  seen  from  the  charge 
which  the  caliph  is  reported  by  Abul- 
feda  to  have  given  to  Togrul  on  this 
oecasion :  **  The  caliph  commits  io  your 
care  all  that  part  of  ^e  world  which 
God  baa  committed  to  his  care  and  do- 
minion;  and  entrusts  to  thee,  under 
the  name  of  vice-gcrent,  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  pious,  faithful,  and  God- 
wrving  citizens."*     The  exact  time  of 
this  investiture  is  stated  by  Abulfcda,  as 
aboye,  to  b©  the  25th  of  Dzoulcad,  A.  H. 
449.    Kow,  reckoning  this  as  the  time, 
■nd  we  have  the  following  result : — The 
twenty.fifth  of  J^zoulcad,  A.  H.  449  would 
answer  to  February  2,  A.  D.  1 058.    From 
this  to  May  29, 1453,  the  time  when  Con- 
staDtinople  was   taken,  would  be  three 
Imndred  and  ninety-five  years  and  one 
hnndred  and   8i:ctccn  days.     The  pro- 
ph.etk  period,  as  above,  is  39ft  years  and 
106  days  —  making  a  dificrcncc  only  of 
one  year  and  ten  days — a  result  that 
cannot  but  be  considered  as  remarkable, 
considering  the  difficulty  of  fixing  an- 
cient dates.     Or  if,  with  Mr.  Elliott  (i. 
495-499),  we  suppose  that  the  time  is  to 
be  reckoned  from  the  period  when  the 
Tarkolan  power  went  forth  from  Bag- 
dad on  a  career  of  conquest,  the  reckon- 
ing should  be  from  the  year  of  the  Ile- 
gira,  448,  the   year  before  the  furnml 
investiture,  then  this  would  make  a  dif- 
ference of  only  twenty-four  days.     The 
date  of  that   event  was  the  tenth   of 
BiOBlcad,  A.  H.  448.    That  was  the  day 
en  whiob  Togml  with  his  Turkmans, 
now  the  representative,  and  head  of  ihc 
power  of  Islamism,  quitted  Bagdad  to 
*nter  on  a  long  career  of  wnr  /ind  con- 
quest   "The   part  allotted  to  Togrul 
nimself  in  the  fearful  drama  soon  to 


*  Mandat  Chalira  tua;  cure  omne  M  terrai-um  <}Uod 
Deui  ejn  cure  et  imperio  cominitit ;  tibique  rivium 
P*^Bi,  fidelium,  Dcumcoleatiiin,  tutdajD  sublocato- 
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open  against  the  Greeks  was  to  extend 
and  establish  the  Turkman  dominion 
over  the  frontier  counties  of  Irak  and 
Mesopotamia,  that  so  the  requisite 
strength  might  be  attained  for  the  attack 
ordained  of  God's  counsels  against  the 
Greek  empire.  The  first  step  to  thii 
was  the  siege  and  capture  of  Moussul; 
his  next  of  Singora.  Nisibis,  too,  was ' 
visited  by  him;  tlmt  frontier  fortress 
that  had  in  other  days,  been  so  long  a 
bulwark  to'  the  Greeks.  Everywhere 
victory  attended  his  banner;  a  presage 
of  what  was  to  follow.''  '  Beckoning 
from  that  time,  the  coincidence  between 
the  period  that  elapsed  from  that,  and 
the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  would 
be  396  years  and  130  days  —  a  period 
that  corresponds,  with  only  a  differenpe 
of  24  days,  with  that  specified  in  the 
prophecy  according  to  the  explanation 
given  above.  It  could  not  be  expected 
that  a  eoincidence  more  accurate  than 
this  could  be  made  out  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  prophecy  was  designed  to 
refer  to  these  events;  and  if  it  did 
refer  to  them,  the  coincidence  could 
have  occurred  only  as  a  prediction  bj 
Him  who  sees  with  perfect  accuracy  aU 
the  future. 

(13)  The  effect.  This  is  stated,  in  vs. 
20,  21,  to  be  that  those  who  survived 
these  plagues  did  fiof  repent  of  their 
wickedness,  but  that  the  abominations 
which  existed  before  still  remained.  In 
endeavoring  to  determine  the  hieaning 
of  this,  it  will  be  proper,  first,  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  sense  of  the  words  used, 
and  then  to  enquire  whether  a  state  of 
things  existed  subsequent  to  the  inya* 
sions  of  the  Turks  which  corresponded 
with  the  description  here. 

(A)  The  explanation  of  th^  language 
used  in  vs.  20,  21.  f  The  re»f  of  thm 
wcu.  That  portion  of  the  world  on 
which  these  plagues  did  not  come.  One- 
third  of  the  race.,  it  is  said,  would  fall 
under  these  calamities,  and  the  writer 
now  proceeds  to  state  what  would  be  the 
effect  on  the  remainder.  The  language 
used — "  the  rent  of  the  men" — is  not  such 
as  to  designate  with  certainty  any  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  world,  but  it  is 
implied  that  the  things  mentioned  were 
of  very  general  prevalence,  f  Which 
were  not  killed  hy  these  plaguee.  The 
two- thirds  of  the  race  which  were  spared. 
The  language  here  is  such  as  would  be 
used  on  the  supposition  that  the  crittM 
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here  referred  te  aboanded  in  all  those 
regions  which  came  within  the  range  of 
the  vision  of  the  >.  apostle.     ^  Yet  re- 

fenttd  not.  of  the  works  of  their  hande, 
0  wit»  of  uiose  things  which  are  im- 
mediately specified.  %  That  they  ekould 
hot  worehip  devils.    Implying  that  they 

Practised  this  before.  The  word  used 
ere — iatii6vtoy — means  properly,  a  god, 
deity;  spoken  of  the  heathen  gods, 
Acts  xtIL  18 ;  then,  a  genius,  or  tutelary 
demon,  e.  g.  thai  of  Socrates ;  and.  in 
the  New  Testament,  a  demon  in^'^the 
sense  of  an  evil  spirit  See  the  word 
fulljr  ezpluned  in  the  Notes  on  1  Cor. 
X.  2(1.  The  meaning  qf  the  passage  here, 
as  in  1  Cor.  ^  20,  ''they  sacrifice  to 
devils,"  is  not  that  they  literally  wor- 
shipped devils  in  the  usual  sense  of  that 
term  (though  it  is  true  that  such  wor- 
ship does,  exist  in  %he  world,  as  am6ng 
the  Tezidis  (see  Layard,  Nineveh  and 
its  Bemiains,  vol.  1.  pp.  235-254,  and 
BosenmiiUer,  Morgenland,  iii  212^216) ; 
but  that  they  worshipped  beings  which 
were  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Chd;  cre- 
.atedf  spirits  of  a  rank  superior  to  men, 
or  the  spirits  of  men  that  had  been 
enrolled  among  the  gods.  This  last  was 
a  common  form  of  worship  among  the 
heathen,  fo^  a  large  portion  of  the  gods 
whom  they  adored  were  heroes  and 
benefactors  who  had  been  enrolled 
among  the  gods — as  Hercules,  Bacchus, 
io.  All  that  is  necessarily  implied  in 
this  word  is,  that  there  prevailed  in  the 
time  referred  to,  the  worship  of  spirits 
inferior  to  God,  or  the  worship  of  the 
Spirits  of  departed  men.  This  idea  would 
be  more  naturally  suggested  to  the  mind 
of  a  Greek  by  the  use  of  the  word  than 
the  worship  of  evil  spirits  as  such  —  if 
indeed  it  would  have  conveyed  that  Idea 
at  all ;  and  this  word  would  ,be  properly 
emplo;^ed  in  the  representation  if  there 
was  any  homage  rendered  to  departed 
human  ^irits  which  came  in  the  place 
of  the  worship  of  the  true  God,'  Comp. 
a  dissertation  on  the  meaning  of  the 
word  used  here,  in  Elliott  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse, Appendix  L,  vol.  ii.  f  And  idols 
of  gold,  atid  silver,  &e.,  ^o.  Idold  were 
formerly^  as  they  are  now  in  heathen 
lands,  nlade  of  all  the^e  materials.  The 
more  costly  would,  of  course,  denote  9, 
higher  degree  of  veneration  for  the  god, 
or  greater  wealth  in  the  worshipper,  and 
all  would  be  employed  as  symbols  or 
wprteentatiye*  of  the  gods  whom  they 


adored..    The  meaning  of  this  passage  is, 
that  there  would  prevail,  at  that  time^ 
what  would  be  properly  called  idolatrff 
and  that  this  would,  be  represented  by 
the  worship  paid  to  these  images  or 
idols.    It  is  not  necessary  to  the  proper 
understanding  of  this,  to  suppose  that 
the  images  or  idols  worshipped  were  ac- 
knowledged hecuhen  idols,  or  were  erected 
in  honor  oS.  heathen  gods  as  8uch«    AH 
that  is  implied  is,  that  there  woiild  be 
such  images  (l4<SwXa)y  and  that  a  degre* 
of  homi^e  would  be  paid  to  them  which 
would  be  in  fact  idolatry.    The  word 
here   used  —  iduiXov,  ei^wXa  —  prc^rly 
means  an  image,  spectre,  shade ;  then  an 
idol-imi^e,  or  that  which  was  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  heathen  god;  and  then 
the  idol-god  itself — a  heathen  deity.-  So 
far  as  the  word  is  coi^eemed,  it  may  be 
applied  to  any  kind  of  image-worship. 
^  Which  neither  can  see,  nor  hear,  nor 
walk.    The  common  representation  of 
idol- worship  in  the  Scriptures,  to  denote 
its  folly  and  stupidity,  see  Psalm  cxv. ; 
comp.  Isa.  xllv.  13-19.     f  Neither  re- 
pented they  of  their  murdtrs.     This  im- 
plies that,  at  the  time  deferred  to,  mur- 
ders would  abound;  or  that  the  times 
would  be  characterized  by  tiiat  which 
deserved  to  be  called  murder,     f  Nor  of 
their  sorceries.     The  word  rendered  sor- 
ceries — 0ap/iaKe/a,  whence  our  wordjv&ar- 
macy,  means  properly  the  preparing  and 
giving  of  medicine,    Eng.,    pharmacy. 
Hob,  Lex,    Then,  as  the  art  of  medicine 
was  supposed  to  have  a  magical  power, 
or  as'  uie  persons  who  practised  medi- 
cine, in  order  to  give  themselves  and 
their  art  greater  importance,  practised 
various  arts  of  incantation,   the  word 
came  to  he  connected  with  the  idea  of 
magic,  sorcery,   or  enchantment.     See 
Schleusner,  Lex»    In  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  word  is  never  used  in  a  good 
sense  as  denoting  the  preparation    of 
medicine,  but  always  in  this  secondary- 
sense,  as  denoting  sorcery,  magic,  ^c 
Thus  in  Gal.  v.  20,  "  the  works  of  the 
flesh — idolatry,  witchcraft."  Bev.  ix.  21, 
"  Of  their  sorceries.**     Bev.  xviiL   23, 
"  For  by  thy  sorceries  were  all  nations 
deceived."     Bev.  xxi,  8,  "Whoremon- 
gers, and  sorcerers.**    The  word  does 
not  elsewhere  occur  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  the  meaning  of  the  word  would 
be  fulfilled  in  anything  that  purposed  to 
aceomplish  an   ol>jeet    by  sorcery,    bj 
magical  arts,  by  trick,  by  conning,    by 
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ileight  of  hand,  or  Ity  deceiving  the  eeneet 
in  anv  toay.  Thus  ii  would  be  applicable 
to  aH  jugglery,  -and  to  all  pretended 
loirsdes.    f  Nor  of  their  formeation. ' 
Implying  that  this  would  be  a  prevalient 
SID  in  the  times  referred  to,  and  that  the 
dreadful  plagues  which  are  here  pre- 
dicted would  make  no  essential  change 
in  reference  to  its  prevalenee.    f  And  of 
their  theftB,     Implying .  that  tAi>,   too, 
wonldbe  a  common  form  of  iniquity. 
The  word  used  herer^jrAZ/ifia — 'is  the 
common  word  to  denote  theft.    The  true 
idea  in  the  word  is  that  of  privately, 
unlawfully,  and  feloniously  taking  the 
goods  or  moveables  of  another  person. 
In  a  larger,  and  in  the  popular  sense, 
however,  tiiis  word  might  emlnraoe  aU 
acts  of  taking  the  property  of  another  by 
dtthonest  itrts,  or  on  false  pretcmoe,  or 
without  an  equivalent. 

(B)  The  next  point,  then,  vb,  the  en- 
quiry .whether  there  was  any  such  state 
of  things  as  is  epecified  hM'Oi  existing  in 
theUme  of  the  rise  of  the  Turkish  power, 
and  in  the  time  of  the  ealamitiies  which 
that  formidable  power  brought  upon  the 
world.  ^Ther^'are  two  things  implied  in 
the  statement'  here:  —  (1)   that   these 
things  had  an  existence  before  the  inva- 
sion and  destrnction  of  the  Eastern  em*' 
pire  by  the  Torkisb  power ;  and  (2)  that 
tiiey  continued  to  exist  after  that»  or 
were  not  removed  .by  these  ftorful  cala- 
mities.   The   supposition   all  along  in 
thia  interpretation  is,  that  the  eye  of  the 
prophet  was  on  the  Boman  world)  and 
that  the  design  was  to  mark  the  various 
events  which  would  characterise  its  fa- 
tare  history.     We  look,  then)  iniihe  ap- 
plication of  thiS)  to  the  state  of  things 
existing  in  connexion  with  tlie  Roman 
power,   or    that  portion  of   the  world 
which  was  then  pervaded  by  the  Roman 
religion.     This  will  make  it  necessary  to 
institute  an  enquiry  whether  the  things 
here  specified   prevailed  in  that  part  of 
the  world  before  the  invasions  of  the 
Turks,  and  the  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  whether  the  judgments  in- 
flicted by   that  formidable  Turkish  in- 
Tssien   made  swy  essential   change  in 
tliis  respect. 

(1)  The  statement  that  they  wor- 
ihipped  devils ;  that  is,  as  explained, 
demons,  or  the  deified  souls  of  men. 
Homage  rendered  to  the  spirits  of  de- 
parted men^  and  substituted  in  the 
place  of  tluB  worship  of  (he  true  Q(pd, 


would  meet  all  that  is  properly  implied 
here.     We  may  refer,  then,  to  the  wor- 
ship of  iktinte  in  the  Romish  communion 
as  a  complete  fulfilmeht  of  what  is  here 
implied  in  the  language  used  by  John. 
The  faet  cannot  be  disputed  that  the 
invooation  of  satots  took  the  place,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  communion,  of  the 
worship  of  sages  and  heroes  in  heathen 
Rome;  and  that  the    canonization   of 
saints  took  the  place  of  the  ancient 
deification  of  heroes  and  public  bene- 
factors.    The  same  kind  of  homage  was 
rendered  to  them ;  their  aid  was  invoked 
in   a  similar  manner,  and  on  similar 
occasions!    the   effect  on   the  popular 
mind  was  substantially  the  same;  and 
the  one  interfered  as  really  as  the  other 
with  the  wofship  of  the  true  God.    The 
decrees  of  the  Seventh  General  Councili 
known  as  the  Second  Council  of  Nice, 
A.  D.  787,  authorized  and  established  the 
worshipping  {tr^incvviw — ^the  same  word 
used. here' — irpnoKvviiotatrt  rd  Saif»6via)  of 
the  saints  and  their  images.    This  oc- 
curred  after  the   exciting  scenes,   the 
.  debates,  and  the  disorders  produced  Yfy 
the  Iconoclasts,  or  image-^breakers,  and 
after  the  mo^t  careful  deliberation   on 
the  subject.     In  that  celebrated  council, 
it  Was  decreed,  according  to  Mr.  Gibbon 
(Hi.  341),    "unanimously,"   "that  the 
worship  of  images  is  agreeable  to  Scrip- 
ture  and   reason,   to    the  fathers    and 
coun<Jils  of  the  church  ;  "but  they  hesi- 
tate whether  that  worship  be  relative  or 
direct;  whether  the  Godhead  and  the 
figure  of  Christ  be  entitled  to  the  same 
mode  of  adoration."     This  worship  of 
the  '*  saints,"  •  or  prayer  to  the  saints, 
asking  for  their  intercession,  it  is  well 
l^nown  has  from  that  time  every  where 
prevailed  in  the  Pap^l  communion.     In- 
deed, a  large  part  of  the  actual  prayer* 
offered  in  their  services,  is  addressed  to 
the  Virgin  Mary.     Mr.  Maitland,  "  the 
able  and  lidamed  advocate  of  the  Dark 
Ages,"  says   "  The  superstition  of  the 
age  supposed  the  glorified  saint  to  know 
what  .was  going  en  in  the  world;  and  to 
feel  a  deep  interest,  and  to   possess  a 
considerable  power,  in  the  church  mili- 
tant on  earth.     I  believe  that  they  who 
thought^so  are  altogether  mistaken ;  and 
1  lament,  abhor,  and  am  amazed  at,  the 
superstition,  blaiphemies  and  idolatriay 
which  have  grown  out  of  that  opinion." 
Elliott,  iL  p.  10.    As  to  the  question 
whether  thU  continued  after  the  judg- 
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ments  brought  upon  tbs  world  by  the 
hordes  "loosed  on  the  Euphrates/'  or 
whether  they  repented  and  reformed  on 
account  of  the  judgments,  we  have  only 
to  look  into  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
everywhere.  Not  only  did  the  old  prac- 
tice of  ^*  daemonolatry/'  or  the  worship 
of  departed  saints,  continue,  but  new 
"  saints'*  have  been  added  to  the  number, 
and  the  list  of  those  who  are  to  receive 
this  homage  has  been  continually  increas- 
ing. Thus  in  the  year  1460  Catharine  of 
Sienna  was  oanontzed  by  Pope  Pius  II. ; 
in  1482,  Bonaventura,  the  bhuphemer,* 
by  Slxtus  IV.  J  in  1494,  An««elm  by 
Alexander  VI.  Alexander's  Bull,  in 
langua^e^ore  heathen  than  Christian, 
avows  U  to  be  the  Pope's  duty  thus  4^ 
choose  out,  and  to  hold  up  the  illus- 
trious dead,  as  their  merits  claim,  for 
adoration  and  worakip.^ 

{2)  The  statement  that  idohUry  was 
practised,  and  continued  to  be  practised, 
after  this  invasion : — "  Repented  not  that 
they  should  not  worship  idols  of  gold^ 
silver,  and  brass."  On  this  point,  per- 
haps it  would  be  sufficient  to  refer  to 
what  has  been  already  noticed  in  regard 
to  the  homage  paid  to  the  ffouls  of  the 
departed ;  but  it  may  be  farther  and 
more  clearly  illustrated  by  a  reference 
to  the  worship  of  imaget  in  the  Romish 
communion.  Any  one  familiar  with 
church  history  will  recollect  the  long 
oonfliots  which  prevailed  respecting  the 
worship  of  images ;  the  establishment  of 
images  in  the  churches ;  the  destruction 
of  im^es  by  the  "Iconoclasts;"  and 
the  debates  on  the  subject  by  the  coun- 
cirat  Hiera;  and  the  final  decision  in 
the  Second  Council  of  Nice,  in  which 
the  propriety  of  image-worship  was 
affirmed  and  established.  See  on  this 
subject,  Bowers'  History  of  the  Popes, 
10.  98,  seq.  144,  seq. ;  Gibbon,  vol,  iii., 
pp.  322-341.  The  importance  of  the 
question  respecting  image-tcorehip  may 
b^  seen  from  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Qibbon, 
iii.  322.  He  speaks  of  it  as  "  a  question 
of  popular  superstition  which  produced 

•  In  the  Hereford  DiseouioD,  between  the  Rev.  J. 
Venn  and  Rev.iames  Watrrwortb,  it  was  admitted  by 
the  latter,  an  able  and  learned  Romiah  prieet,  that 
BonaTentura's  Paalter  to  the  Virfia  Marjr,  turninf  tbe 
addrewee  to  God  into  addreseea  to  the  Virgin,  wae 
Uatplumy.    CUiot^  \u  25.  ' 

t  Remanas  Pontiiez  viroa  claroa,  ot  qui  •aurtimonii 
floruerant,  *\  eorom  eiifenttbifa  clariMimit  meritit 
alioram  tanctnrHin  oamero  affrefari  nercntor-^nter 
eanctofl  praedicloa  detrit  coUocare.  et  ut  Mactotabom. 
Vibua  Ckriati  Adeliboa   Mli,   iMturari,  et  ADORARI 


the  revolt  of  Italy,  tbe  temporal  power 
of  the  Pope9f  and  the  jrestoration  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  West."     A  few 
extracts  from  Mr.  Gibbon — who  may  be 
regarded  as  an  impartial  witness  on  this 
subject — will  show  what  was  the  popolar 
belief,  and  will  confirm  what  is* said  in 
the  passage  before  us  in  reference  to  the 
prevalence  of  idolatry,    **  The  first  intro- 
duction of  a  symbolic  worship  was  in 
the  veneration  of  the  cross,  and  of  relics. 
The  saints  and  martyrs,  when  interces- 
sion was  implored,  were  seated  on  the 
right  hand  of  God ;  but  the  gracioms,  and 
often  supernatural  favors,  which,  in  thd 
popnlar  belief,  were  showered  round  their 
tombs,  conveyed  an  unquestionable  sano- 
tion  of  the  devout  pUgrims,  who  visited, 
and  touehed, .  and  kissed,  theie  lifeless 
remains,  the  mehiorials  of  their  merits 
and  suffering.     But  a  memorial,  mora 
interesting  than  the  skull  or  the  sandals 
of  a  departed  worthy,  is  a  faithftil  copy 
of  his  person  and  features  delineated  by 
the  art&  of  painting  or  sculpture.     In 
every  age,  such  eopies,  so  oongenial  to 
hunilui  feelings,  have  been  eherished  by 
the  zeal  of  private  friendship,  oj  publie 
eAeem ;  the  ^mages  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors   were  adorned  with    civil    snd 
almost  religious  honors;  a  reverence,  less 
ostentatious,  bat  more  sincere,  was  ap- 
plied to^the  statues  of  sages  and  patriots; 
and  these  profane  virtues,  these  splendid 
sins,  disappeared  iu  tbe  presence  of  the 
holy  men,  yiho  bad  died  for  their  celes- 
tial and  everiasting  country.  At  first  tiie 
experiment  was  made  with  caution  mad 
scruple,  and  tbe  venerable  pictures  werti. 
discreetly  allowed  to  instruct  the  igao- 
rant,  to  awaken  the  cold,  and  to  gratify 
the  prejudices  of  the  heathen  vproselytes. 
By  a  slow,  though  inevitable  progres- 
sion, the  honors  of  the  original '  were 
transferred  to  the  copy;    we    derout 
Christian  prayed  before  Uie  image  of  a 
saint;  and  the  Pagan  rites  of  gennflexion, 
luminaries,  and  incense,  again  stole  into 
the  Catholic  church.    The  somplea  of 
reason  or  piety  were  silenced  by  the 
strong  evidence  of  visions  and  miracles ; 
and  the  pictures  which  speak,  and  move, 
and  bleed,  must  be  endowed  with    a 
divine  energy,  and  may  be  considered  as 
the  proper  objects  or  religious  adora- 
tion.   The< most  audacious  pencil  naight 
tremble  in  the  rash  attempt  of  defining, 
by  forms  and  colon,  the  infinite  S|iirit» 
the  devout  Father,  who  ptrradea  and 
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sustains  the  nnirerse.     Bot  the  super- 
stitions  mind  tras  more  easily  recon- 
ciled to  paint  and  worship  the  angels, 
and  above  all,  the  Son  of  God,  under 
the  haman  shape,  which  on  earth  they 
have  condescended'  to    assume.      The 
second  person  of  the  Trinity  had  been 
olothed  with  a  real  and  mortal  body ; 
but  that  body  had  ascended  into  heaven; 
and  bad  not  some  similitude  been  plre- 
sented  to  the  eyes  of  his  disciples,  tho 
spiritual  worship  of  Christ  might  have 
been  obliterated  by  the  visible  relics  ancL 
representatives  of  the  saints.    A  similar 
indulgence  was  requisite,  and  propitious, 
lor  the  Virgin  Mary  j  the  place  of  her 
burial  was  unknown ;  and  the  assump-^ 
tion  of  her  soul  and  body  into  heaven 
was  adopted  by  the  credulity  of  the 
Greeks  and  Latins.     The  uee,  and  even 
the  worship  of  images  loaa  firmly  esta- 
blished be/ore  the  end  of  the  stxth'ven- 
tury  y  they  were  fondly  cherished  by  the 
wacm  imagination  of  the  Greeks   and 
Asiatics-;  the  Pantheon  and  the  Vatican 
ioere  adorned  totth  th4  emblems  of  a  new 
superstition  ;  but  this  semblance  of  idola- 
try  was  more  coldly  entertained  by  the 
rude  Barbarians,  and  the  Arian  olergy 
of  the  West"  vol.  iii^  p.  323.    Again: 
"Before  the  end  of  tt^e  sixth  century, 
thesd  images,  made  toithouf^hands  (in 
Greek  it  is  a  single  word — ajf^ttpoitoittrog), 
wete  propagated  in  the  camps  and  cities 
of  the  Ea&tern-  empire ;  they  teere  the  oh- 
Jeett  oftoorshipf  and  t^e  instruments  of 
miracles ;  and  in  the  hour  of  danger  or 
tumnlt,  their  venerable  presence  oould 
revive  the  hope,  rekindle  tlie  courage,  or 
repress  the  fury  of  the  Roman  legions." 
vol.  iii.  pp.  324,  325.     So  again  (vol.  iii. 
pp.  S40,  seq.):  "While  the  Popes  esta- 
blished in  Italy  their  freedom  and  do- 
minion, the  images,  the  first  cause  of 
their  -revolt,  were  restored  in  the  Eastern 
empire.    Under  the  rei^n  of  Constantino 
the  Fifth,  the  union  of  civil  and  ecclesi" 
astical  power  bad  overthrown  the  tree, 
witiiout  extirpating  the  root,  of  supersti- 
tion,   ihe  idols,  foif  such  they  were  now 
held,    were    secretly   cherished  by  the 
order  and  the  sect  most  prone  to  devo- 
tion ;  and  the  fond  alliance  of  the  monks 
and  females  obtained  a  final  victory  over 
the  name  and  the  authority  of  man." 
Under  Irene  a  cotincil  was  convened — 
the  eeeond  council  of  Nice,  or  the  seventh 

Bineral  coancil,  in  which,  according  to 
r.   Gibhon   (Iii.  Ul),  it  was  "unani- 


mously pronounced  that  the  worship  of 
images  is  agreeable  to  Scripture  and 
reason,  to  the  fathers  and  councils  of 
the  church."  The  arguments  which  were 
urged  in  favor  of  the  worship  of  images, 
in  the  council  above  referred  to, -may  be 
seen  in  Bowers'  Livea  of  the  Popes,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  152-158,  Dr.  Cox's  edition.  The 
answer  of  the  bishops  in  the  council  to 
the  question  of  the  empress  Irene,  whe^- 
ther  they  agreed  to  the  decision  which 
had  been  adopted  in  the  council,  was  in 
these  words :  "^We  all  agree  to  it  j  we 
have  all  freely  signed  it;  this  is  the 
faith  of  the  apostles,  of  the  fathers,  and 
of  the  Catholic  church;  we  all  salute, 
honor,  worship,  and  adore  the  holy  and 
venerable  images ;  be  they  accursed  who 
do  not  honor,  wbrship,  and  adore  the 
adorable  imitges."  Bowers'  Lives  of  the 
Popes,  ii.  159.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
therefore,  no  one  can  doubt  that  these 
images  were  worshipped  with  the  honor 
that  was  due  to  God  alone  —  or  that  the 
sin  of  idolatry  prevailed ;  and  no  one 
can  doubt  that  that  has  been  continued, 
and  is  still,  in  the  Papal  communion. 

(3)  The  next  point  specified  is  mur- 
ders \yer.  21):  'Neither  repented  they 
of  their  murders.'    It  can  hardly  be 
necessary  to  dwell  on  this  to  show  that 
this  was  strictly  applicable  to  the  Roman 
power,  and  extensively  prevailed,  both 
before  and  after  the  Turkish  invasion, 
and  that  that  invasion  had  no  tendency 
to  produee  repentance.     Indeed,  in  no- 
thing ha£  the  Papacy  beeii  more  remark- 
ably characterized  than  in  the  Aumber 
of  murders  perpetrated  on.  the  innocetit 
in  persecution.    In  reference  to  the  ful- 
filment of  this,  we  may  refer  to  the  fol- 
lowing things,     (a)  Persecution. '  This 
has  fi^en  particularly  the  characteristio 
of  the  Roman  communion,  it  need  not 
be  said,  in  all  ages.    The  persecutions 
of  the  Waldenses,  if  there  were  nothing 
else,  show  that  the  spirit  here  referred 
to  prevailed  in  the  Roman  communion, 
or  that  the  times  preceding  the  Turkish 
conquest  were  characterized  by  what  is 
here   specified.     In   the   third   Lateran 
council,  A.  D.  1179,  an  anathema  was 
declared  against  certain  dissentients  tind 
heretics,  and  theil  against  the  Waldenjes 
themselves  in  Papal  bulls  of  th6  years 
1183,  1207,  1208.    Again,  in  a  decree 
of  the  fourth  Lateran  council,  A.  D.  1216, 
a  crusade,,  ad  it  was  called,  wa^  .pre- 
olaiined   against   them^  and  "plenary 
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absolution  promised  to  such  as  should 
j|)erish  in  the  holy  war,  from  the  day  of 
their  birth  to  the  day  of  their  death." 
''And  never/'  says  Sismondi,  ''had  the 
cross  been  taken  up  with  more  unani- 
mous consent."  It  is  supposed  that  in 
this  crusade  against  the  Waldenses,  a 
million  of  men  perished.  (6)  That  this 
continued  to  be  the  characteristic  of  the 
Papacy  afUr  the  judgments  brought 
upon  the  Boman  world  by  the  Turkish 
inya^on,  or  that  those  judgments  had 
no  tendency  to  produce  repentance  and 
reformation,  is  well  known,  and  is  mani- 
fest from  the  following  things:  (1)  The 
continuance  of  the  spirit  of  persecntioli. 
r2)  The  establishment  of  the  Inquisition. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons 
perished  by  the  Inquisition  in  thirty 
years;  and  from  the  beginning  of  the 
order  of  the  Jesuito  in  IMd  to  1680,  it 
is  supposed  that  nine  hundred  thousand 
persons  were  destroyed  by  persecution. 
(3)  The  same  spirit  was  manifested  in 
the  attempts  to  suppress  tiie  true  religion 
in  England,  in  Bohemia,  and  in  the  Low 
Countries.  Fifty  ^ousand  persons  were 
hanged,  burned,  beheaded,  or  buried 
alive,  for  the  crime  of  heresy,  in.  the 
Low  Countries,  chiefly  under  the  Duke 
of  Alva,  from  the  edict  of  Charles  V. 
against  the  Protestants  to  the  peace  of 
Chateau  Cambrisis,  in  1559.  Comp. 
Notes  on  Dan.  vii.  24-28.  To  these  are 
to  be  added  all  that  fell  in  Prance  on 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nants; 
all  that  perished  by  persecution  in  Eng- 
land in  the  days  of  Mary ;  and  all  that 
have  fallen  in  the  bUody  wars  that  have 
been  waged  in  the  propagation  of  the 
Papal  religion.  The  number  is,  of 
course,  unknown-  to  mortals,  though 
efforts  have  been  made  by  historians  to 
form,  some  estimate  of  the  amount  It 
is  supposed  that  fifty  millions  of  persons 
have  perished  in  these  perseontions  of 
the  Waldenses,  Albigenses,  Bohemian 
Brethren,  Wiokliffites,  and  Protestants ; 
that  some  fifteen  millions  of  ^Indians 
perished  in  Cuba,  Mezleo>  and  South 
America,  in  the  wars  of  the  Spaniards, 
professedly  to  propagate  the  Catholic 
faith ;  that  three  million  and  a  half  of 
Moors  and  Jews  perished,  by  Catholic 
persecution  uid  arms,  in  Spain;  and 
that  thus^  probably,  no  less  than  sixty- 
eight  millions  and  five  hundred  Uion- 
sand  human  beings  have  been  put  to 
death  by  this  one  persecuting  power. 


See  Dr.  Berg's  Lectures  on  Romaaism, 
pp.  j6,  7.  Assuredly,  if  this  be  true,  it 
would  be  proper  to  characterise  the  times 
here  referred  to,  both  before  and  after 
the  Turkish  invasion,  as  a  time  when 
murdert  would  prevail. 

(4)  The  fourth  point  specified  is,  wr- 
eerier.   It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  go 
into  detail  to  prove  that  thtB  also  abooad- 
ed,  and  thi^  delusive  appeals  to  the 
senses;  false  -and  pretended  mirades; 
arts  adapted  to  deceive  throuj^  the  ima- 
gination; the  supposed -virtue  and  effi- 
cacy of  relics ;  and  frauds  calculated  to 
impose  on  mankind,  have  eharaeterixed 
those  portions  of  the  world  where  the' 
Roman  religion  has  prevailed,  and  been 
one  of  the  principal  means  of  its  ad- 
vanoement.   No  Protestant  surely  would 
deny  this,  no  intelligent- Catholic  can 
doubt  It  himself.    All  that  is  neecasary 
to .  be  said  in  regard  to  this  is,  that  ia 
this,  as  in  other  respeets,  the  Turkish 
invasion,  and  the  judgments  that  eame 
upon  the  world,  made  no  change.    The 
very  recent  impoetuie  of  the  'holy  eoat 
of  Treves,'  is  a  full  proof  that  the  citspo- 
ntion  to  praetise  such  arts  still  exists, 
and  tliat  tiie  powtr  to  impose  on  a  large 
portion  of  the  world  in  thai  denoiniia- 
tion,  has  not  ^ed  alray. 

(5)  The  filth  thing  specified  is  forni- 
cation.   This  has  abounded  everywhere 
in  the  world,  but  the  use  of  the  tmm  la 
this  connexion  implies  that  there  would 
be  something  pectdiar  here,  and  periiaps 
that  it  would  be  associated  with   the 
other  things  referred  to.    It  is  as  anae- 
cessary,  as  it  would  be  improper,  to  go 
into  any  detail  on  this  point.    Any  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  tiie  history  of 
the  Middle  Ages — ^the  period  here  sup- 
posed to  be  referred  to-^must  be  aware 
of  Uie  wide-spread  licentiousneas  whieh 
then    p^vailed,  especially  amon^   the 
clergy.    Historians  and  poets,  ballads 
and  acts  of  councils,  alike  testify  to  this 
fact*    It  is  to  be  remarked  also,    as 
illustrating  the  suloeot,  that  the  diaeo- 
luteness  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  dosely, 
and  almost  necessarily,  couDeoted  with 
the  worship  of  the  imitf  es  and  the  saiats 
above  referred    to.    The  diaraotev   of 
many  of  those  who  were  worshipped  as 
saints,  like  the  character  of  many  of  the 
gods  of  the  Pagan  Romans,  was  juat 

•  ^  If  TOQ  wUh  to  Me  th«  horron  of  thcto  ac«m. 
(tht  Midaio  Afu),  MTt  Cbato&aMaad,  Dl«l.  nstTloS 
in.  tfOf  •<  nU  tho  CbMwcifc." 
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rach  as  to  Be  an  incentir^  to  trery  ape- 
eiM  of  HoentiovBiiess  and  Impurity.  On 
this  point,  Mr.  Hallam  makes'  Uie  fol> 
lowing  remarks:  "That  the  exclnsive 
worship  of  Saints,  under  the  gnidanee 
of  an  artfti,  thtyogU  illiterate  priest- 
hood,  degraded  the  understanding,  and 
begat  a  stupid  credulity  and  fanaticism, 
is  snfiBciently  evident.  But  it  was  also 
80  managed  u  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  re- 
ligion, and  pervert  the  standard  of  mo- 
rality/' Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  pp.249, 
m.  Edit.  Phil.  1824.  He  then,  in  a 
Note,  refers  to  the  legends  of  the  saints 
as  abnndantfy  confirming  his  statements. 
See  particularly  the  stories  ia  the  "Gold- 
en Legend."  So,  in  speaking  of  the 
Monastic  orders,  Mr.  Hallam  (Middle 
Ages,  vol.  ii.  258),  says,  "  In  vain  new 
roles  of  discipline  were  devised,  or  the 
old  corrected  by  reforms.  Many  of  their 
worst  vices  grew  so  naturally  out  of 
their  mode  of  life  that  a  strioter  disci- 
pline  wonld  have  no  tenden<iy  to  eztir- 
pate  tbem.  Their  extreme  licentions- 
ness  was  sometimes  hardly  concealed  by 
the  cowl  of  sanctity."  In  illustration  of 
this  We  may  introduce  here  a  remark  of 
Mr.  Gibbon,  made  in  immediate  con- 
nexion with  his  statement  about  the  de- 
crees respecting  the  worship  of  images. 
"I  shall  only  notice,"  says  he,  "the 
jadgment  of  the  bishops  on  the  compa- 
rative merit  of  image  worship  and  mo- 
rality. A  monk  had  concluded  a  truce 
with  th^  demon  of  fornication,  on  condi- 
tion of  interrtrpting  her  daily  prayers  to 
ft  picture  that  hung  in  his  celL  His 
Kniples  prompts  nim  to  consult  the 
Abbot.  '  Rather  than  abstain  from 
adormg  Christ  and  his  mother  in  their 
holy  images,  it  would  be  better  fbr  you,' 
replied  the  casuist,  *to  enter  any  brothel, 
and  visit  every  prostitute  in  the  city.' " 
iii-  341.  So  again.  Mr.  Oibbbn,  speak- 
ing of  the  ?ope,  John  XII.  says,  "  His 
open  simony  might  be  the  consequence 
of  distress ;  and  his  blasphemous  invo- 
cation of  Jupiter  and  Venus,  if  it  be 
troe,  eould  not  possibly  be  serious.  But 
we  read  with  some  surprise  that  the 
Worthy  grandson  of  Marozia  lived 'in 
public'  adultery  with  the  matrons  of 
Kome;  that  tiie  Lateran  palace  wos 
toned  into  a  place  of  prostitution,  and 
that  Ms  rapes  of  virgins  and  of  widows 
bad  deterred  the  female  pilgrims  ftom. 
▼Wting  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  lest,  in 
the  devout  act  they  sliould  be  violated 
21 


by  his  Bueeessor."  iiL  853.  Again,  the 
system  of  indulgeneea  led  directly  to 
lieentfousness.  In  the  Pontificate  of 
John  XXII.  about  A.  D.  1320,  there  was 
invented  the  celebrated  Tax  of  In- 
dulgenoies,  of  which  more  than  forty 
editions  are  extant.  According  to  this, 
incett  was  to  cost,  if  not  detected,  Jiv€ 
grotehen :  if  known  and  flagrant,  ttor. 
A  certain  price  was  affixed  in  a  similoor 
way  to  adultery,  inftinticide,  Ac.  See 
Merle  D'Aubigne^  Reformation,  vol.  i. 
p.  41.  And  farther,  the  very  pilgrim* 
ages  to  the  shrines  of  the  sKlnts,  whleh 
were  enjoined  as  a  penanee  for  sin,  and 
which  were  regarded  as  ft  ground  of 
merit,  were  occasions  of  the  grossest 
licentiousness.  Bo  Hallam,  Middle  Agesy 
says,  "This  licensed  Yagraney  was  nam- 
rally  productive  of  dissoluteness,  espe- 
cially among  the  women.  Qur  English 
ladies,  in  their  seal  to  obti,in  the  spi- 
ritual treasuries  of  Rome,  ai^  said  to 
have  relaxed  the  necessary  caution 
about  one  tiiat  was  in  their  own  cos- 
tody."  Vol.  ii.  265.  The  eelibaey  of 
the  elergy,  also,  tended  to  lieentioiis- 
ness,  and  is  known  to  have  been  every- 
where productive  of  the  very  sin  which 
Is  here  mentioned.  The  state  of  the 
nunneries  in  the  middle  ages  is  well- 
known.  In  the  16th  Oentury,  Gerson, 
the  French  orator  so  oelebrated  at  the 
Council  of  Oonstanee,  called  them  Pros- 
tibula  meretrieum.  Clemangis,  a  Frenoh 
theologian,  also  contemporary,  and  ft 
man  of  great  eihinence^  thus  speiJcs  ef 
them: — Qnid  aliud  sunt  hoc  tempore 
pu^llarum  monasteria,  nisi  qussdam  non 
dico  Dei  sanctnaria)  sed  veneris  exe- 
cranda  pi^stibuta ;  nt  idem  sit  hodie  pu- 
ellam  velare,  quod  et  publici  ad  scor- 
tandnm  exponere.  Hallam,  Middle  Ages, 
ii.  253.  To  this  we  may  add  the  falot 
that  it  was  a  habit^  not  nnfreqnent,  to 
license  the  clergy  to  live  in  concubinage, 
(See  the  proof  in  Elliott/  i.  447,-  Kote), 
und  that  the  praotice  of  auricular  con- 
fession necessarily  made  "  the  tainting 
of  the  female  mind  an  integral  part  of 
Roman  priestcraft,  and  gave  con  secre- 
tion to  the  eommnnihgs  of  impurity." 
It  hardly  needs  any  proof  that  these 
practices  continued  afier  the  invasions 
of  tiie  TuriiLish  hordes,  or  that  those  in- 
vasions made  no  changes  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  world  'in  this  respect  In 
proof  of  this,  we  need  refer  only  to  Pope 
Innocent yiH^ieleeted  in  1484  to  the 
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Papacy;*  to  Alexander  YL,  Msk  suc- 
cessor, who  at  the  close  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury stood  before  the  world  a  monster, 
notorious  to  all,  of  impurity  and  vice.;  and 
to  the^general  well-known  character. of 
the  Romish  clergy.  **  Most  o^the  eccle- 
siastics," says  the  historian  Infessura, 
"  had  their  mistresses ;  and  all  the  con- 
vents of  the  capital  wero  houses  of  ill- 
fume." 

(6)  The  sixth  thing  specified  (ver.  21), 
is  thefts  y  that  is,  as  explained,  the  taking 
of  the  property  of  others  by  dishonest 
arts ;  on  false  pretences,  or  without  any 
proper  equivalent.  In  ,the  enquiry  as  to 
th^  i^plioability  of  this  to  the  times 
supposed  to  be  here  referred  to,  we  ma^ 
notice  the  following  things,  as  instances 
in  which  money  was  extorted  from  the 
people.  .  (a)  The  value  fraudulently  as- 
signed to  rglid.  Mosheim,  in  his  histo- 
rical sketch  of  the  twelfth  century,  ob- 
serves, "  The  abbots  and  monks  carried 
about  the  country,  the  carcases  and  relics 
of  saints,  in  solemn  precision ;  and  per- 
mitted the  multitude  to  behold,  touch, 
«nd  embrace  the  sacred  remains,  at  fixed 
prices."  (b)  The  exaltation  of  the  mi- 
racle-working merit  of  particular  saints, 
and  the  consecration  of  new  saints, 
and  dedication  of  n«to'^ images,  wh^n  the 
popularity  of  the  former  died  away.; 
Thus  Mr.  Hallam  says,  'f  Every  cathe- 
dral or  monastery  had  its  tutelar  saint, 
and  every  saint  hiis  legend;  fabricated 
in  order  to  enrich  the  churches  under 
his  protection ;  by  exaggerating  his  vir- 
tues and  his  miracles,  and  consequently 
his  power  of  serving  those  who  pud 
liberally  for  his  patronage."  (c)  The  in- 
vention and  sale  of  indulgences — well- 
known  to  have  been  a  vast  source  of 
revenue  to  the  church.  Wickliffe  de- 
<ilared  that  indulgences  were  mere  forge- 
ries whereby  the  priesthood  "rob  men 
of  their  money.;  a  subtle  merchandize 
of  Antichrist's  clerks,  whereby  they  mag- 
nify their  own  fictitious  power,  and  in- 
stead -of  causing  men  to  dread  sin,  en- 
courage man  to  wallow  therein  as  hogs.'' 
{d)  The  prescription  ot  pilgrimages  as 
penances,  was  another  prolific  source  of 
gain  to  the  church,  that  deserves  to  be 
classed  under  the  name  of  thefts.  Those 
who  mado  ^suoh  pilgirimage  were  ex- 
pected and  required  to  mal^  an  offering 

•  HU  ebtraeter  U  told  in  th«  welMcnown  epigram, 
Oeto  ntetnt  paere*  ««Dnit,  tolid«mM«  pu*lla  i       i 
^'•■*  Bi^rtlo  pMpH  flifMnt  llpMs  pafrwni.  I 


at  the  shrine  of  the  saint ;  and  as  mnlU- 
tudes  went  on  such  pilgrimages,  espe- 
cially on  the  Jubilee  at  Rome^  Uie  in- 
come from  this  source  was  enormous. 
An  instance  of  what  was  offered  at  the 
shrine  of  Thomas  d.  Becket  will  illus« 
trate  this.  Through  his  reputation,  Can- 
terbury became  the  Rome  of  England. 
A  Jubilee  was  celebrated  every  fiftieth 
year  to  his  honor,  with  plenary  indul- 
gence to  all  such  as  visited  his  tomb; 
of  whom  one  hundred  thousand  were 
registered  at^  one  time.  Two  large  vol- 
umes were  filled  with  accounts  of  the 
miracles  brought  at  liis  tomb.  The  fol- 
lowing list  of  the  value  of  offerings  made 
in  two  successive  years  to  his  shrine,  the 
Virgin  Mary's,  and  Christ's,  in  the  cathe- 
dral at  Canterl>ury,  will  illustrate  at  the 
same  time  the  gain  from  these  sotarces, 
and  the  relcUive  respect  shown  to  Becket^ 
Mary,  and  the  39'Viour. 


^irtt  Tear,  fi   t.'  'd. 

Christ's  Altar,  fi    S    6 

Virvin  Mary's,  63    6    6 

BecJtet's,    .    .  882  12  ^ 


Next  rear.       £  •.  A 

Christ's  Altar,       0  0   0 

Virgin  Mary's,      4  I    8 

Backet's,    .    .  954  6    1 

Of  the  Jubilee  of  A.  B.  1300,  Muratori 
relates  the  tesult  as  follows: — "Papa 
innumerabilem  pecuniam  ab  iisdem  rece- 
I^it ;  quia  die  et  nocte  duo  clerici  stabant 
ad  altare  Sancti  Pauli,  tenentes  in  eorum 
manibus  rastellos,  rastellantes  pecnnlam 
infinitam." — "The  Pope  received  from 
them  a  countless,  amount  of  money ;   for 
two  clerks  stood  at  the  alt»r  of  St.  Paql 
night  and  day,  holding  in  their  hcuids 
little  rakes,  collecting 'an  infinite  amount 
of  money."  Hallam.    (e)  Another  8.oarce 
,Qf  gain  of  this  kind  was  the  numerous 
testamentary  bequests  with  which   the 
church  waa  enriched  —  obtained  hy  the 
arts  and  influence  of  the  clergy.     Tn 
Wiekliffe's  time  jthere  wer.e  in  England 
53,215  foeda.  militum,  of  which  the  re- 
ligious had  28,000 — more  than  one-half. 
Blaokstone  says  that,  but  for  the  inter- 
vention of  the  legislature,  and  the  statate 
of  mortmain,  the  church  would    hare 
appropriated  in  this  manner  the  whole 
of  the  land  of  England,  iv.  107.    (/)  The 
nipney  left  by  the  dying  to   pay   for 
masseSf  and  that  paid  by  survivors  for 
masses  to  release   the    souls   of    their 
friends  from  Purgatory  —  all  of  which 
deserves  to  be  classed  under  the  word 
thefts  as  above  expluned,  was  another 
source  of  vast  wealth  to  the  church  ;  and 
the  practice  Was  systematized  on  a  Ifirge 
se^le,  and,  wi^t  ih%  other  thinga  man. 
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tioned,  desenres  to  be  notieed  m  a  cha- 
racteristic of  the  times.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary,  to  add  that  the  judgments 
wbicb  irere  brought  qpon  the  world  by 
the  Turkish  invasions  made  no.  essential 
change,  and  wrought  no  repentance  or 
reformation,  and  hence,  that  the  lan^ 
guage  here  is  strictly  applicable  to  these 
things :— '•  Neither  repented  they  of  their 
murders,  nor  of  their  sorceries,  nor  of 
their  fornication,  nor  of  their  thefts." 

CHAPTER  X. 

AITALTSIS  X>F  TRB  CRAPTBR' 

This  chapter  contains  the  record  of  a 
rahlime  vision  of  an  angel  which,  at  this 
janctnre,  John  saw  descending  from 
heaven,  disclosing  new  scenes  in  what 
vas  yet  to  occur.  The  vision  is  inter- 
posed between  the  sounding  of  the  sixth, 
or  second  woe-trumpet,  and  the  sound- 
ing of  the  seventh,  or  third  woe- trumpet, 
under  which  is  to  be.  the  final  Consum- 
matioD,  eh.  xil  15,  seq.  Jt  occupies  an 
important  interval  between  the  events 
which  were  to  occur  under  the  sixth 
tnmpetf  and  the  last  scene  —  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  formidable  power  which 
had  opposed  the  reign  of  dod  on  the 
^irth,  and  the  reign  of  righteousness, 
when  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  should 
become  the  kingdom  of  God,  ch.  xi.  15. 
It  is,  in  many  respects,  an  unhappy  cir- 
cnmstance  that  this  chapter  has  been 
B«ptrated  from  th«  following.  They  con-' 
stiUite  one  continued  vision,  at  least  to 
ah.  li.  15,  where  the  sounding  of  the 
seventh  and  last  trumpet  occurs. 

The  tenth  chapter  contains  the  follow- 
iflg  things: — 

(1)  An  angel  descends  from  heaven, 
ftod  the  attention  of  the  seer  is  for  a  time 
tamed  from  the  contemplation  of  what 
was  passing  in  heave^  to  this  new 
vision  that  appealed  on  the  earth.  This 
utgel  is  clothed  with  a  cloud;  he  is 
encircled  by  a  rainbow;  his  face  is  as 
the  sun,  and  his  feet  like  pillars  of  fire : — 
sU  indicating  his  exalted  rank,  and  all 
nich  accompaniments  as  became  a  hea- 
venly messenger. 

(2)  The  angel  appears  with  a  small 
rolome  in  bis  hand,  ver.  2.  This  book 
i<  not  closed  and  sealed,  like  the  one  in 
'fa'  v.,  but  was  "  open"— 80  that  it  could 
be  read.  Such  a  book  would  indicate 
some  new  message  or  revelation  from 
beaven;  and  the  book  would  be  pro- 
^^7p  a  symbol  of  sonnething  that  was 


to  be  aeoomplished  by  <nch  an  open 
volume.' 

(3)  The  angel  sets  his  feet  upon  the 
sea  and  the  land,  ver.  2 : — indicating  by 
this,  apparently,  that  what  he  was  to 
communicate  appertained  alike  to  the 
ocean  aod  the  land — to  all  the  world. 

(4)  The  angel  makes  a  proclamation— 
the  nature  of  which  is  not  here  stated — 
with  a  loud  voice,  like  the  roaring  of  a  . 
lion,  as  if  the  nations  were  called  to 
hear,  ver.  3. 

(5)  This  cry  or  roar  b  responded  to 
by  heavy  thunders,  ver.  3.  What  those 
thunders  uttered  is  not  ptated,  but 
it  was  evidently  so  distinct  that  John 
heard  it,  for  he  says  (ver.  4),  that  he 
was  about  to  make  a  record  of  what  wat 
said. 

(6)  John,  about  to  make  this  record, 
is  forbidden  to  do  so  by  a  voice  from 
heaven,  ver.  4.  For  some  reason,  not 
here  stated,  he  was  commanded  not  to 
disclose  what  was  said,  but  eo  to  seal  it 
up  that  it  should  not  be  known.  The 
reaeoH  for  this  silence  is  nowhere  ind- 
mated  in  the  chapter. 

(7)  The  angel  lifts  his  han^  to  heaven 
in  a  most  solemn  manner,  and  swears  by" 
the  Great  Creator  of  all  things  that  the 
time  should  not  be  yet — in  our  common 
version  *'  that  there  should  be  time  no 
longer,"  vs.  5-7.  It  would  seem  that 
just  at  this  period  there  would  be  an 
expectation  that  the  reign  of  God  was  to 
begin  upon  the  earth ;  but  the  angel,  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  declares  that 
this  was  not  yet  to  be,  but  that  it  would 
occur  when  the  seventh  angel  should 
begin  to  sound.  Then  the  great  "  mys- 
tery" would  be  comt)lete,  as  it  had  been 
declared  to  the  prophets. 

(8)  John  is  then  commanded,  by  the 
same  voice  which  he  heard  from  heaven, 
to  go  to  the  angel  and  take  the  litUe 
book  from-him  which  l^e  held  in  hlB 
hand,  and  eat  it  —  with  the  assurance 
that  it  would  be  found  to  be. sweet  to  the 
taste,  but  would  be  bitter  afterwards, 
vs.  8-10. 

(9)  The  chapter  concludes  with  a 
declaration  that  he  must  yet  prophesy 
before  many  people  and  nations  (ver. 
11),  and  then  follows  (ch.  xi.)  the  com* 
mission  to  measure' the  temple;  the 
command  to  separate  the  pure  from  the 
profane ;  the  account  of  the  prophesying, 
the  death,  and  the  resurrection  to  life  of 

1  the  two  witneises-^all  preliminary  to  the 
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sounding  of  the  BevenCh  truttipet,  and 
the  '  introduction  of  the  univerial  reign 
of  righteousness.  . 

The  question  to  what  does  the  chapter 
refer,  is  one  which  it  is  proper  to  notice 
before  we  proceed  to  the  exposition.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  say  that,' on  this  ques- 
tion very  various  opinions  faaye  been 
entertained,  and  that  very  different  ex- 
positions have  beeu  given  of  the  chapter. 
Without  going  into  an  examination  of 
these  different  opinions — ^which  would  be 
a  task  alike  unprofitable  and  endless — it 
wUl  be  better  to  state  what  seems  to  be 
the  fkir  interpretation  and  application 
of  the  symbol,  in  Its  connexion  with  what 
precedes.  A  few  remarks  here,  pre- 
liminary to  the  exposition  4nd  applioa- 
tion  of  the  chapter,,  may  help  u»  in 
determining  the  place  which  the  vision 
is  desIgUdd  to  occupy. 

(a)  In  the  previous  Apocalyptic  reve- 
lations, if  the  interpretation  proposed  is 
correct,  the  J^ittory  had  been  brought 
down,  In  the  regular  course  of  eveuts,  to 
the  eapture  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks,  and  the  complete  overthrow  of 
the  Xtbman  empire  by  that  event,  A.  D,. 
1453.  Ch.  ix.  13-19.  This  was  an  im- 
portant ertt  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
and,  if  the  exposldon  which  has  been 
proposed  is  correct,  then  the  sketches  of 
history  pertaining  to  the  Roman  empire 
in  the  book  of  Rev^ation  hare  beto 
made  with  surprising  accuracy. 

(b)  A  statement  had  been  made  (ch. 
ix.  20,  21,)  to  the  effect,  that  the  same 
state  of  things  continued  subsequent  to 
the  plagues  brought  on  by  those  inva- 
sions, which  had  existed  before,  or  that 
the  effect  had  not  been  to  produce  any 
general  repentance  and  reformation. 
God  had  scourged  the  nations ;  he  had 
cut  off  multitudes  of  men  ;  he  had  over- 
thrown the  mighty  empire  that  had  so 
long  ruled  over  the  world ;  ^  but  the 
same  sins  of  superstition,  idolatry,  sor-. 
eery,  mi^nter,  fornication  and'  theft  pre- 
vailed a/ti'rwnrds  that  had  prevailed 
before.  XiK^tead  of  woiiting  a  change  in 
the  minds  of  men,  the  world  seemed  to  be 
confirmed  in  these  abominations  more 
and  more,  tn  the  exposition  of  that 
passage  (ch:  ix.  20^  21),  it  was  shown 
that  those  things  prevailed  in  the  Ro- 
man church — which  then  embraced  the 
whole  Christian  World — be/pre  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Eastern  empire  by  the  Turks, 
and  that  Aey  coAtiiiued  to  preYaiIix/<er- 


wdrch : — that,  in  fact,  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  the  world  was  not  affected  by  those 
«  plagues.'* 

(c)  The  next  event,  in  the  order  of 
(tme,  Was  the  Reformation,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances in  the  case  are  feuch  as  to 
lead  us  to  suppose  thi^t  this   chapter 
refers   to  that.     For  (1)  the  order  of 
time  demands  this.    This  was  the  next 
important  event  in  the  history  of  the 
church  and  the  world  after  the  conquest 
of  Constantinople  producing  the  entire 
downfall  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  if,  as 
is  supposed  in  the  previous  exposition, 
it  was  the  design  of  the  Spirit  of  inspira- 
tion to  touch  on  the  great  and  material 
events  in  the  history  of  the  church  and 
the  world,  then  it  would  be  natural  to 
suppose  that   the    Reforma^on   would 
come  next  into  tiew,  for  no  previous 
event  had  .more  deeply  or  perrikanent- 
ly  affected  the  condition  of  mankind. 
(2)  The  state  of  the  world  as  deseribed 
in  ch.  ix.  20,  fl,  was  such  as  to  demand 
a  reformation,  or  something  that'  should 
be  more  effectuid  in  purifjangthei^hiirch 
than  the  calamities    described   in  the 
previous  verse  had  been.    The  repre- 
sentation   is,   that    God    had   brought 
great  judgments  upon  the  world,  but 
diat  they  had  been  ineffectual   in   re- 
forming mankind.    The  same  kind  of 
superstition,    idolatry)    and    cormption 
remained  a/(«r  those  judgments  which 
had  existed  before,  and  they  w«re  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  make  It  every  way 
desirable  that  a  new  influence  should  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  world  to  purify 
it  from  these  abominations.    Some  saeh 
work  as  the  Reformation  is,  therefore, 
what  we  should  naturally  look  for  as  the 
next  in  order  ,*  or,  at  least,  such  a  work 
is  one  that  well  fits  in  with'  the  desorip- 
tion  of  the  previous  state  of  things. 

(d)  It  will  be  found,  I  apprehend,  m 
the  exposidon  of  the  chapter,  that  the 
symbols  are  such  as  accord  well  with,  the 
great  leading  events  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation;  or,  in  other  words,  th«t 
they  are  such  that,  on  the  supposition 
that  it  was  intended  to  refer  to    the 
Reformation,  these  are  the  symbols  which 
would  have  been  appropriately  employ  e<l. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  necessary  to  snpf^ose 
that  John  understood  distinctl>^  aU  that 
was  meant  by  these  symbols,  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  suppose  that  those  'vrho 
lived  before  Che  Reformation  would,  be 
able  to  comprehend  Ukeni  ptrf^etiy^  sind 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ANP  I  saw  another  mighty  an- 
gsl  oome  down  from  heaven, 
clothed  with  a  cloud ;  and  a  rain- 
to  apply  them  with  lieciiracy.  All  that 
is  if«ee«tary  to  be  supposed  in  the  inter- 
pretation is,  (1)  that  the  symbol  was  de- 
sij^ned  to  be  of  such  s  character  as  to  giro 
some  ffefierat  idea  of  what  Was  to  ooenr ; 
and  (2)  that  we  shoald  be  able,  now  that 
the  event  has  occurred,  to  show  that  it 
is  fikiriy  applicable  to  the  erent ;  that  is, 
that  on  the  supposition  that  this  was 
desired  to  be  referred  to,  the  symbols 
are  an^h  as  would  properly  be  employed. 
ThiSy  however,  iif ill  be  seen  more  dearly 
after  the  exposition  shall  haye  been  gone 
throTigb.* 

With  this  general  view  <^f  what  we 
should  i^ratarally  anticipate  in  this  chap- 
ter, from  the  course  of  exposition  in  the 
preeeding  chapters,  we  are  prepared  for 
a  mortf  particular  exposition  and  appli> 
cation  of  the  symjM^ls  in  this  new  vision. 
It  wtfi  be  the  most  convenient  bourse, 
keeping  in  mind  the  general  views  pre- 
tented  here,  to  explain  the  irymbols,  and  to 
consider  iheir  application  as  we  go  along. 

1.  And  Ttaw.  I  had  a  visicar  of.  The 
meaning  is,  that  he  saw  this  subsequently 
to  tlie  vision  in  the  previous  chapter'* 
The  attention  it  no#  arrested  by  a  new 
visioft^-as  if  ilome  new  dispensation  or 
eeoDomy  was  about  to  occur  In  the  world. 
^  Another  mighty  angel.  He  had  before 
seen  the  seven  angels  who  were  to  blow 
the  seven  trumpets  (ch.  viii.  3) ;  he  had 
seen  six  of  them  successively  blow  the 
trumpet;  he  now^  sees  another  angel, 
diiferent  from  them,  and  apparently 
having  n'O  connection  with  them,  coming 
from  heaven  to  accomplish  some  im- 
portant purpose  before  the  seventh  angel 
should  give  the  final  blast  This  angel 
is  here  characterized  as  a  'mt^Afy' angel 
^laxopiv — one  of  strength  and  power; 
implying  that  the  work  to  be  accom- 
plished by  his  mission  demanded  the 
interpositien  of  one  of  the  higher  orders 
of  the  heavenly  inhabitants:  The  coming 
of  an  angel  at  cdl  was  indicative  of  some 
divioe  interposition  in  human  affairs; 
fhe  U/t%  that  he  was  one  of  exalted  rank, 
or  endowed  with  vast  power,  indicated 
the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done— that 
it  was  a  work  to  the  execution  of  which 
great  obstades  existed,  and  Where  great 
24  • 


bow  *  was  upon  bis  bead,  and  bit 
face  ^  vxis  as  it  were  the  sun,  and 
bis  feet,  as  pillars  of  fire : 

a  Ese.  1. 28.       5  Mat.  17.  2.    e.  1. 16, 16. 

■  '  ■      ■«       ■■  -I .  < 

power  would  be  needed,  f  Clothed  with 
a  cloud,  Encompassed  with  a  cloud,  or 
enveloped  in  a  cloud.  This  was  a  sym- 
bol of  majesty  and  glory,  and  is  often 
represented  iem  accompanying  the  divine 
presence.  Ex.  xvi.  9,  10,  xxiv.  16^ 
xxxiv.  6  •  Num.  xi.  25  j  1  Kings  viii.  10; 
Ps.  xcvii.  2.  The  Saviour  also  ascended 
in  a  cloudy  Acts  i.  9,  and  he  will  again 
descend  in  clouds  to  judge  the  world. 
Matt  xxiv.  30,  xxvi.  64;  Mark  xiii.  20; 
Rev.  i.  7.  Nothing  can  b&  argued  here 
as  to  the  putpoie  for  which  the  angel 
appeared,  from  his  being  encompassed 
with  a  cloud;  nor  can  any  thing  be  ar- 
gued from  it  in  respect  to  the  question 
toho  this  angel  was.  The  fair  interpre- 
tation is,  that  this  was  one  of  the  angels 
now  represented  as  sent  forth  on  an 
errand  of  mercy  to  man,  and  coming 
with  appropriate  majesty,  as  the  mes- 
senger of  dod.  \  And  a  rainbow  was 
upon  hit  head.  In  ch.  iv.  3,  the  throne 
in  heaven  is  represented  as  encircled 
by  a  rainbow.  See  Notes  on  that  verse. 
The  rainbow  is  properly  an  emblem  of 
peace.  Here  the  symbol  would  mean 
that  the  angel  came  not  for  wrath,  but 
for  purposes  of  peace;  that  he  looked 
With  a  benign  aspect  on  men,  and  that 
the  effect  of  his  coming  would  be  like 
that  of  sunshine  after  a  storm.  ^  And 
hie  face  was,  a»  it  toerc,  the  tun.  Bright 
like  the  sun  (Notes,  ch.  i.  16) ;  that  is, 
he  looked  upon  men  with  (a)  an  intelli- 
gent aspect — as  the  sun  is  the  source  of 
light;  and  (6)  with  benignity  —  not  cov- 
ered with  clouds,  or  darkened  by  wrath. 
The  brightneae  is  probably  the  main  idea, 
but  the  appearance  of  the  angel  would, 
as  here  represented,  naturally  suggest 
the  ideas  just  referred  to.  As  an  emblem 
or  8ymb)olf  we  should  regard  his  appear- 
ing as  that  which  was  to  be  followed  by 
knowledge  ahd  by  prosperity.  ^  And 
hit  feet  aa  pillars  of  fire.  See  Notes  on 
ch.  i.  15.  In  this  symbol,  then,  we  hflve 
the  following  things  :  (a)  An  angel — as 
the  messenger  of  God,  indicating  that 
some  new  commtinication  was  to  be 
brought  to  mankind,  or  that  there  would 
be  some  interposition  in  human  affairs 
which  might  be  weH  reptesented  by  the 
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2  And  He  had  in  ^is  hand  a  little 

book  open:   and  he  set  his  right 

111  >    ■ .        ■  ■ 

coming  of  an  angel ;  (6)  the  fact  that  he 
was  *  mighty' — indicating  that  the  work 
to  be  done  required  power  beyond  hu- 
man strength ;  (c)  the  fact  that  he  came 
In  a  cloud  —  on  an  embassage  so  grand 
and  magnificent  as  to  make  this  symbol 
of  majesty  proper ;  {d)  the  fact  that  he 
was  encircled  by  a  rainbow  —  that  the 
yisitation  was  to  be  one  of  peace  to  man- 
kind; and  (e)  the  fact  that  his  coming 
was  like  the  sua — or  would  diffuse  light 
and  peace. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  application  of 
this,   without   adirerting  to  any  other 
theory,  no  one  can  fail  to  see  that,  on 
the  supposition  that  it  was  .designed  to 
refer  to  the  Reformation,  this  would  be 
the  most  striking  and  appropriate  sym- 
bol that  could  have  heeifk  chosen.    For 
(a)  as  we  have  seen  above,  this  is  the 
place  which  the  vision  naturally  occu- 
pies in  the  series  of  historical  represent- 
ation js..    (6)  It  was  at  a  period  of  the 
world,  and  the  world  was  in  such  a 
state,  that  an  intervention  of  this  kind 
would  be  properly  represented  by  the 
coming  of  an  angel  from  heaven.     God 
had  visited  the   nations   with  terrible 
judgments,  but  the  effiect  had  not  been 
to  produce  reformation,  for  the  same 
forms  of  wickedness  continued  to  prevail 
which  had   existed  before.    Notes  ch. 
ix.  20,  21.    In  this  state  of  things,  any 
new  interposition  of  God  for  reforming 
the  world,  would  be  properly  represented 
by  the  coming,  of  an  angel  from  heaven 
as   a  messenger  of   light    and    peace, 
(c)  The  great  and  leading  events  of  the 
Rieformation  were  well  represented  by 
the  power  of  this   angel.     It  was  not 
indeed  physical  power ;  but  the  work  to 
be  done  in  the  Reformation  was  a  great 
work,  and  was  such  as  would  be  well 
symbolized  by   the    intervention   of  & 
mighty  angel  from  heaven.    The  task 
of  reforming  the  chuirch,  and  of  correct- 
ing the  abuses  which  had  prevailed,  was 
wholly  bejrand  any  ability  which  man 
possessed,   and  was   well    represented, 
therefore,  by  the  descent  of  this  messen- 
ger from  the  skies,    {d)  The  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  the  ratnboto  that  was 
upon  his  head.    Nothing  wojild  better 
symbolize   the  general    aspect  ,of '  the 
Reformation,  as  fitted  to  produce  peace, 
tranquiUity, ,  aud  joy  upon  the.  earUu 


foot  upofi  the  sea,  and  hi*  left  foot 

on  the  earth, 

.  — ~ — ^  I 

And  (e)  the  same  thing  was  indicated 
by  the  splendor — the  light  and  glory — 
that  attended  the  angeL     The  symbol 
would  denote   that  the  new  order  of 
things  would  be  attended  with  light; 
with  knowledge  ,*  with  that  which  would 
be  benign  in  its  influence  on   human 
afifairs.     And  it  need  not  be  said,  to  any 
one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  those 
times,  that  the   Reformation  was  pre- 
ceded and  accompanied  with'  a  greai 
increase  of  light ;  that  at  just  about  that 
period  of  the  world,  the  study  of  the 
Greek  language  began  to  be  common  in 
Europe;   that  the  sciences   ^&d  made 
remarkable  progress;   that  schoola  and 
colleges  had  begun  to  flourish ;  and  that, 
to  a.  degree  which  had  not  existed  for 
ages  before,  the  public  mind  had  become 
awake  to  tlie  importance  of  truth  and 
knowledge.    For  a  ftili  illustration  of 
this,  from  the  dose  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury and  onward,  see  Hallam's  Middle 
Ages,  vol.  ii.  pp.  265-392,  eh.  ix.  Part  II. 
To  go  into  any  satisfactory  detail  on  this 
point,  would  be  wholly  beyond  the  pro- 
per limits  of  these  Notes,  and  the  reader 
must  be  referred  to  the  hbtories  of  those 
times^  and  especially  to  Hallam,  who 
has  recorded  all  that  is  necessary  to  be 
known  on  the  subject.    Suffice  it  to  say 
that,  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  the 
iatention  to  i^mbolize  those'  times,  no 
more  appropriate  emblem  conld   have 
been  found  than  that  of  an  angel  whose 
face  shone  Uke  the  sun,  and  who  was 
covered  with  light  and  splendor.    These 
remarks  will  show  that,  if  it  be  supposed 
it  was  intended  to  symbolize  th«   Re- 
formation, no  more  appropriate  emblem 
could  have  been  selected  than  that  of 
such  an  angel  coming  down  from  heaven. 
If,  after  the  eventa  have  ocourredy  we 
should  desire,  to    represent    the    same 
things  by  a  striking    and    expresaiye 
symbol^  we  could  find  |ionr  that -would 
better  represent  those  times. 

2.  And  he  had  in  hie  hand  a  iittlm 
hook  open. .  This  is  the  first  thing  that 
Indicated  the  purpose  of  his  appearin|^» 
or  that  would  give  any  distinct  indica- 
tion of  the  design  of  his  cominjg  from 
heaven.  The  general  aspect  of  the 
angels,  indeed,  as  represented  in  the 
former  vers^,  was  that  of  benignity,  and 
his  purpossi  as  there  indioated,  was  light 
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aBd  pe&ee.  But  siill,  there  was  nothing 
vhich  would  denote  the  particular  de- 
sign for  which  he  came,  or  which  would 
designate  the  particula.r  , means  which 
he  would  employ.  Here  wehave,  how- 
ever, an  emblem  which  will  furnish  an 
iodioation  of  what  was  to  occur  as  the 
result  of  his  appearing.  To  be  a)»le  to 
apply  this,  it  will  be  necessary,  as  in  all 
similar  cases,  to  explain  the  natural  sig- 
Diacancy  of  the  emblem.  (1)  The  little 
hook.  The  word  osed  here — fiifiXaplitev 
'--ooenrs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament except  in  vs.  2,  8,  9^  10,  of  this 
chapter.  The  word  fitfiXlw — hook — oc- 
curs frequently.  Matt.  ziz.  7 ;  Mark  z.  4, 
-Htpplied  to  a  bill  of  divoreement ;  Luke 
iT.17,  20;  John  zz.  30,  zzi.  25.;  Qal. 
^  10, 11;  2  Tim.  iv.  18;  Heb.  iz.  19; 
z>  1.  In  Uie  Apocalypse  this  wqrd  is  of 
comQon  occurrence — i.  11;  r,  1,  2,  3, 4, 
^  7, 8,  9 ;  tL  14,  rendered  terotlf  ztIL 
8;  XX.  12 ;  zzL  27 ;  zziL  7,  9, 10, 18, 19. 
The  word  was  eyidently  chosen  here  to 
deoote  something  that  was  peculiar  in 
the  sue  or  form  of  the  book,  or  to  dis* 
tingoish  it  from  that  which  would  be 
designated  by  the  ordinary  word  em- 
ployed to  denote  a  book.  The  word 
properly  denotes  a  small  roll  or  Tolume ; 
s  litUe  scroll.  Bob,  Lest.  Pollux,  Ono~ 
«<i«(.  7, 210.  It  10  evident  that  something 
iras  intended  by  the  diminutive  etse  of 
the  book,  or  that  it  was  designed  to  make 
adUkiiiction  between  tiiis  and  that  which 
is  indicated  by  the  use  of  the  word  6ooik 
ui  the  other  parts  of  the  Apocalypse.  It 
^Ui  at  least,  indicated  by  this  that  it 
was  something  different  from  what  was 
Men  in  the  hand  of  him  that  sat  on  the 
throne  in  ch,  T.  1.  That  was  clearly  a 
We  volume;  this  was  so  small  that  it 
eonJd  be  taken  in  the  hand,  and  could 
he  represented  as  eaten,  vs.  9,  10.  But, 
of  what  is  a  book  an  emblem  ?  To  this 
question  there  can  be  little  difficulty  in 
furnishing  an  answer.  A  book  seen  in  a 
^ream,  according  to  Artemidorus,  signi- 
fies the  life,  or  the  susts  of  him  that  sees 
|t<  Wemy»8.  According  to  the  Indian 
interpreters,  a  book  is  the  symbol  of 
power  and  dignity.  The  Jewish  kings, 
^hen  they  were  crowned,  had  the  book 
of  the  law  of  Qod  put  into  their  hands 
(2  Kings  zi.  12 ;  2  Chron.  zxiii.  II),  de. 
noting  that  they  were  to  observe  the  law, 
u>d  that  their  administration  was  to  be 
one  of  intelligence  and  uprightness. 
^0  gift  'of  a  %iUe  now  to  a  monaroh 


when  he  is  crowned,  or  to  the  officer  of 
a  corporation  or  society,  denotes  the 
same  thing.  A  book,  as  such,  thus 
borne  in  the  hand  of  an  angel  coming 
down  to  the  world,  would  be  .an  indica- 
tion that  something  of  importance  was 
to  be  communicated  to  men,  or  that 
something  was  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  agency  of  a  book.  It  was  not,  as  in 
ch.  vL  2,  a  bow — emblem  of  conquest; 
or  ver.  4,  a  siiwrcf— emblem  of  battle;  or 
ver.  5,  a  pair  of  ecalee — emblem  of  the 
exactness  with  which  things  were  to  bo 
determined,  but  it  was  a  book — a  speech- 
less, silent  thing,  yet  mighty;  not  de- 
signed to  carry  desolation  through  the 
earth,  but  to  diffuse  light  and  truth. 
The  natnral  interpretation,  then,  would 
be,  that  something  was  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  agency  of  a  book,  or  that 
a  book  was  to  be  the  prominent  charae- 
teristic  of  the  times — as  the  bow,  the 
sword,  and  the  balances  had  been  of  the 
previoup  periods.  As  to  the  eize  of  the 
book,  pernaps  all  that  can  be  inferred  is, 
that  this  was  to  l>e  brought  about,  not 
by  extended  tomei,  but  hj  a  conuMura- 
tively  small  volume — so  that  it  eoiild  be 
taken  in  the  hand;  so  that  it  could, 
without  impropriety,  be  represented  as 
eaten  by  an  individuaL  (2)  Th€  /act 
that  it  toat  open : — "  a  little  book  open" — 
inHuynhev,  The  word  here  used  means, 
projpierly,  to  open  or  unclose  in  respect 
to  that  which  was  before  fastened  or- 
sealed,  as  that  which  is  covered  by  a 
door.  Matt.  ii.  11;  tombs,  which  were 
closed  by  large  stones,  Matt,  zxvii.  60, 
66;  a  gate.  Acts  v.  23  ;  zii.  10;  the 
abyss,  (Bev.  iz.  2),  ''since  in  the  East 
pits  or  wells  are  closed  with  large  stones, 
oomp.  Gen.  zziz.  2"  Bob.  Jseap,  The 
meaning  of  this  word,  as  applied  to  a 
book,  would  be,  that  it  was  now  opened 
80  that  its  contents  could  be  read.  The 
word  would  not  neeesearilv  imply  that  it 
had  been  sealed  of  dosed,  though  that 
would  be  the  most  natural  impressipn 
from  the  use  of  the  word.  Comp.  for  the 
use  of  the  word  rendered  open.  Rev.  iiL 
8,  20;  iv.  1 ;  V.  2,  3,  4,  5,  9;  vL  1,  3,  6, 
7,  9,  12 ;  viiL  1 ;  iz.  2 ;  z.  8 ;  zi.  19 ;  zz. 
12.  This  would  find  a  fulfilment  if 
some  such  facts  as  the  following  should 
occur :  (a)  if  there  had  been  any  custom 
or  arrangement  by  which  knowledge  was 
kept  from  men,  or  access  was  forbidden 
to  books  or  to  some  one  book  in  particu- 
lar; and  (6)  if  something  sboold  oeour 
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bj  which  that  which  h*d  before  been 
kept  hidden  or  concealet!,  »r  that  to 
which  a«<ftes»  had  beea  denied,  shonld 
be  tnade  accessible.  Itt  other  words, 
thia  is  the  proper  symHol  of  a  diffusioa 
of  knowledge,  or  of  Me  influence  of  a 
BOOK  on  mankind.  (3)  Thefkct  that  it 
was  in  the  hand  of  the  angel.  All  that 
seems  to  be  implied  in  this,  is,'  Uiat  it 
was  now  offered^  of  was  ready  to  be  put 
in  possession  of  John-^or  of  the  ehuroh 
— or  of  mankind.  It  was  open,  and  was 
held  out,  as  it  were,  for  perttsal.^ 

In  regard  to  the  ctpplieation  Ott  this,  it 
is  plain  that,  if  it  be  admitted  chat  it  was 
the  design  of  the  author  of  the  vision  to 
refer  to  the  Reformation;  po  more  ap- 
propriate emi^Fem  coold  frave  been  cho- 
sen.   If  io&  were. now  to  endeavor  to 
dferise  aii  emblem,  ef'  t^e  Reformation 
tbat  w6u[M  be  striking  and  expressive, 
we  conld  not  weH  select  one  which  wouM 
better  reptesetit  the  great  work  than 
tbat  wlKich  is  here  presented.    This  wiU 
aXiprear  pfain  from  a  few  ceneideratkms  r 
(1)  fhe-  great  agent  in  the  Reformation ; 
the  moving  -cause  of  H;  its  sitggestor 
and  rapporter,  wss^  a  A0ioA--*the  Bible. 
WidKf  had  translated  (he  New  Testa, 
ment  into  the   JfiSnglish  huiguage,:  and 
thcmgfa  this  was  suppressed,  yet  it  had 
do»e  much  to  prepare  the  people  fcM*  the 
Reformiition ,«  utd  all  that  Luther  did 
can  be  traced  to  the  diseorery  of  the 
BiMe,  and  to  the  use  which  was  made 
of  it.     Lwtber  had  grown  up  into  man- 
hood ;  hasd  pttssed  from  the  schools  to 
the  UhiversHy  o'f  SrfuFf,  aiid   there, 
having  during  the  usual    four   years' 
course  of  study  displayed  intelleetual 
powers  and  an  extent  of  learning  that 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  thftt  seemed  to  open  to  his 
attainment  both  the  honor  and  emolu- 
ment of  the  world,  he  Appeared  te  have 
been  prepared  to  play  an  important  part 
on  the  great  drama  of  humaii  affairs. 
Suddenly,  however,  to  the  astonishment 
and  dismay  of  his  friends,  he  betook  \am* 
self  to  the  solitude  an4  glo<xn  of  an  Aligns- 
tinian  monastery.    There  he  had  found 
a  Bible — lb  copy  of  the  Vulgate,  hid  in 
the  shelves  of  the  University  hibriry. 
Till  then  he  had  supposed  that  there 
existed  tio  other  gospels  or  epistles  than 
what  were  given  in  the  Breviaty,  or 
quoted  by  the  Preachers.'*    To  the  stiidy 
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of  that  bookhe  now  gave  himself  witii  no* 
tiring  diligence  tid  steady  prayer ;  and 
the  effect  was  to  show  to  him  the  way 
of  salvation  by  faith,  and  ultimately  to 
produce  the  Reformation.    No  one  ac- 
quainted with   the  history  of  the  Re- 
formation oan  donbt  that  it  is  to  be 
traoed  to  the  ioAuence  <^  lAe  Bible/ 
that  the  moving  cause,  the  sprii^  of  aU 
that  occurred  in  the  Reformation,  was 
the  impulse  given  to  the  mind  of  Luther 
and'  his  fj^low-laboren  by  the  study  of 
that  one  book.    It  is  this  weU*known 
fact  tiiat  gives  so-  mash  truth   to.tiie 
celebrated  declaration  of  Chilliugjworth, 
that,  "the  Bible  is  the  religion  of  Pro- 
te^tants."    If  a  symbol  o^  this  had  been 
designed  before  it  oeonrred,  m  if  one 
should  be  eottght  for  new  that  would 
desighajke   the    actual   nature  and  in- 
fluenoe    of  the    Reformation,  nothing 
bettef^  eottld  be  «6lected  than  tbat  of 
an  angel  descending  from  heaven,,  with 
benignant  aspect,  with  a  rmnbow  acosnd 
his  head,  and.  with  Hght  beaming  all 
Around  l£[m,  holding  forth  to  mankind 
a  book,    (2)  This  book  had  before  been 
hidden>  or  dosed ;  that  is,  it  ooald  not 
till  then  be  regarded  as  an  opeM  volnine. 
(a)  It  was  in  faet  known  by  few  even 
of  the  clergy,  and  it  was  not  in  the 
hands  of  the  mass  of  the  peoj^le  at  alL 
There  is  eirety  reason  to  believe  thikt  the 
great  body  of  the  Romish  clergy  in  the 
time  tbat   preceded    the  ReformaUooy 
were  even  more  ignorant  of  the  Bible 
than   Luther  himself  was.     Many    of 
them'  were  unable,  to  read:    few    bad 
access  to  the  Bible  f  and  those  who  hnd, 
drew   their  doctrines  rather  from    the 
Fathers  of  the  church  than  from   ti^e 
word  of  God.     HaUam  {Middle  Ageo,  ii. 
<241),  says,   ''Of  this  prevailing    igno> 
ranee  [in  the  tenth  century  and  onward^ 
it  is  easy  to  produce  abundant  testi- 
mony.   In    almost  every  council     the 
ignorance  of  the  clergy  forms  a  subject 
for  reproach*    It  is  asserted  by  one  Ikeld 
in   9i)2,  that  scarcely  a  single  persoii 
eonld  be  found  in    Rome    itself    'who 
knew  the  first  elements  of  letters,      l^ot 
one.  priest  of  a  thousand  in  Spain,  stbout 
the  age  of  Charlemagne,  could  address  n 
letter  of  common  salutation  to  anotlier. 
In   England  Alfred  declares    that     be 
could  not  reooUeot  a  single  pilest  south 
of  the  Thames  (the  best  part  of  Sx^e. 
land),  at  the  time  of  his  f^oession,  'vebo 
nndnstood   the   ordinary   prajera,    or 
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who  eonld  translate  the  Latin  into  the 
mother  topgae."    There  were  few  books 
of  any  kind  in  ciroiriation,  and,  eren  if 
there  had  been  an  ability  to  read,  the 
ctmt  of  bookfl  was  so  great  as  to  exclade 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  from  ail 
access  to  the  sacred  Scriptures.   "  Many 
of  the  clergy/'  8ay«  Dr.  Robertson,  {Hiat. 
ofCharUa  F.^p.l^  Harpcvr's  Ed.)}  <<did 
not  anderstand  the  Breviary  which  they 
were  obliged  daily  to  recite;  some  of  them 
could  scarcely  read  it."    "Persons  of 
the  highest  rank,  and  in  the  most  emi- 
nent stations,  could  neither  read  nor 
write."     One  of  the  questions  appointed 
by  the  canons  to  be  put  to  persons  who 
were  candidates  for  orders  was    this, 
"  Whether  they  could  read  the  gospels 
and  epistles,  and.  explain  the  sense  of 
them  at  least  literally  T*  For  the  causes 
of  this  ignorance,  see  Robertson's  HUt, 
<i/Charle9  F.,  p.  515.    One  of  those  pauses 
waa  the  eott  of  books.    "  Private  persons 
seldom  possessed  any  bc^ks  whatever. 
Even  monasteiSes  of  oonsiderable  note 
bad    only  one  Missal.     The    price    of 
books  became  so  high  that  persons  of  a. 
moderate  foHone  could  not  afiford  to 
purchase  them.    The  Countess,  of  Anjou 
paid  for  a  copy  of  the  Homilies  of  Hai- 
mouy  bishop  of  Alberstadt,  two  hundred 
sheep,  ^ve  quarters  of  wheat,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  rye  and  millet,"  Ac. 
Such   was  the  cost  of  books  that  few 
persons  could  afford  to  own  a  copy  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  the  oonse- 
qaenoe  was,  there  were  almost  none  in 
the  hands  of  the  people.    The  few  copies 
that  were  in  existence  were,  mostly,  in  the 
libraries  of  monasteries  and  universities, 
or  in  the  hands  of  some  ^f  the  higher 
clergy.     (6)  But  there  was  another  rear 
son  tbat  was  still  more  efficacious,  per- 
haps, in  keeping  the  people  at  large 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures. 
It  was  found  in  the  prevMling  views  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  communion  respect- 
ing the  private  use  and  interpretation  of 
the   sacred   volume.     Whatev.er  theory 
may   now  be  advocated  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  communion  on  this  point,  as  a 
matter    of  fact,   the  influence   of  that 
denomination  has  been  to  withhold  the 
Bible  from  a  free  circulation  among  the 
common  people.   No  one  can  deny  that, 
io  the  times  just  preceding  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  whole  influence  of  the  Papal 
<1enoininatioD  was  opposed  to  a  free  cir- 
culation  of  the  Bible,  and  that  oi^e  of 


the  great  and  chan^teristic  features  of 
the  Reformation  was  the  fact  that  the 
doctrine  was  promulgated  that  the  Bible 
was  to  be  freely  distributed,  and  that 
the  people  everywhere  were  to  have 
access  to  it,  and  ware  to  form  their  own 
opiniops  of  the  doctrines  which  it  re- 
veals.  (3)  The  Bible  became  at  the  Re- 
formation, in  fact  an  **  open"  book.  It 
was  made  accessible.  It  became  tkt 
popular  book  of  the  world;  the  book 
that  did  more  than  all  other  thiqgs  to 
change  the  aspect  of  affahrs,  and  to. give 
oharaeter  to  subsequent  times.  This 
occurred  because  (a)  The  art  of  printr 
ing  was  discovered,  just  before  the  Re- 
formadoB,  as  if,  in  the  Providence  of 
God,  it  was  dengnfd  then  to  give  this 
precious  volume  to  the  world,  and  the 
Bible  was,  in  fiiot,  the  first  book  printed, 
and  has  been  since  printed  more  fre- 
quently .tiian  any  other  book,  whatever, 
and  wul  continue  to  be  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
now  a  more  striking,  symbol  of  the  art 
of  printing,  or  to  suggest  a  bett^  device 
for  it,  than  to  represent  an  angel  giving 
an  open  volume  to  mankind.  (6)  The 
leading  doctrine  of  the  Reformers  was, 
that  the  Bible  is  the  source  of  all  au- 
thority in  matters  of  religion,  and,  con- 
sequently, is  to  be  accessible  to  all  the 
people.  And  (o)  the  Bible  was  the  au- 
thority appealed  to  by  the  Reformers. 
It  beeame  the  subject  of  profound  study; 
was  diffused  abroad ;  and  gave  form  .to 
all  the  doctrines  that  sprang  out  of  the 
times  of  the  Reformation.  These  re- 
marks, whioh  might  be  greatly  expand- 
ed, will  show  with  what  propriety,  on  the 
si]^position  that  the  chapter  here  refers 
to  the  Reformation,  the  symbol  of  a 
book  was  selected.  Obviously,  no  other 
symbol  would  have  been  so  appropriate; 
nothing  else  would  have  given  so.  just  a 
view  of  the  leading  characteristics  of 
that  period  of  the  world. 

%  And  he  9et  kin  right  foot  upon  the  «ea, 
and  ht»  left  foot  upou  the  earth.  This  is 
the  third  characteristic  in  the  symbol. 
As  a  mere  description,  this  is  eminently 
sublinle.  I  was  once  (at  Cape  May, 
1849,)  impressively  reminded  of  this 
passage.  My  window  was  in  such  a 
position  that  it  commanded  a  fine  view 
at  the  same  time  of  the  ocean  and  t£e 
land.  A  storm  arose  such  as  I  had  never 
witnessed — the  clouds  from  the  different 
points  of  the  compMs  seeming  to  ooom 
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3  And  cried  with,  a  loud  voice,  1  he  had  cried,  seven  thunders  *  ut- 
M  when  a  lion  roareth :  and  when  tered  their  voices. 


together  over  the  place,  and  producing 
incessant  lightning  and  thunder.  As 
the  storm  cleared  away,  the  most  mag- 
nificent rainbow  that  I  ever  saw  ap- 
peared, arching  the  faeayens,  one  foot  of 
it  far  off  in  the  sea,  and  the  other  on  the 
land— ^an  emblem  of  peace  to  both — and 
most  strikingly  suggesting  to  me  the 
angel  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  natural 
meaning  of  such  a  symbol  as  that  repre- 
sented here  would  be,  that  something 
was  to  occur  which  would  pertain  to  the 
whole  world,  as  the  earth  is  made  up  of 
land  and  water. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that,  on 
the  supposition  that  this  refers  to  the 
Reformation,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
finding  an  ample  fulfilment  of  the  sym- 
bol. That  great  work  was  designed 
maniflBStly  by  Prdridence  to  aflfect  all 
the  world  —  the  sea  and  the  land  •'—the 
dwellers  in  the  islands  and  in  the  conti- 
nents —  those  who  "  go  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships*  and  do  business  in  .the  great 
waters,"  and  those  who  haVe  a  perma- 
nent dwelling  on  shore.  It  may  be 
admitted,  indeed,  that,  in  itself,  this  one 
thing — the  angel  standing  on  the  sea  and 
the  land,  if  it  occurred,  slone,  could  not 
suggest  the  Reformation,  and,  if  there 
were  nothing  else,  such  an  application 
might  seem  fkncifiil  and  unnatural ;  but 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  other  things 
in  ,the  symbol,  and  assuming  that  the 
whole  vision  was  designed  to  symbolize 
the  Reformation,  it  will  not  be  regarded 
as  unnatural  that  there  should  be  some 
symbol  which  would  intimate  that  the 
blessings  of  a  reformed  religion — a  pure 
gospel — would  be  ultimately  spread  over 
land  and  ocean — over  the  continents  and 
islands  of  the  globe;  in  all  the  fixed 
habitations  of  men,  and  in  their  float- 
ing habitations  on  the  deep.  The  sym- 
bol of  a  rainbow,  bending  over  the  sea 
and  land,  would  have  expressed  this  :--* 
the  same  thing  would  be  expressed  by 
an  angel  whose  head  was  encircled  by  a 
rainbow,  and  whose  face  beamed  with 
light,  with  one  foot  on  the  ocean  and  the 
other  on  the  land. 

3.  And  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  cu  when 

a  lion  roareth.    The  lion  is  the  monarch 

''  *be  woods,  and  his  roar  is  an  image 


a  e.  8.  6.    14  2. 


of  terror.    The  point  of  the  comparison 
here  seems  to  be  the  loudne»»  with  which 
the  angel  cried,  and  the  power  of  what 
he  said  to  awe  the  world — aa  the  roar 
of  the  lion  keeps  the. dwellers  in  the 
forest  in  awe.     What  he  said,  is  not 
stated ;  nor  did  John  attempt  to  itcord 
it.     Prof.  Stuart  supposes  that  it  was 
^'a  loud  note  of  woe,  some  inteijection 
uttered  which  would  serve  to  call  atten- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  be  indicative 
of  the  judgments  which  were  to  follow." 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that 
this  particular  thing  was  intended.    Any 
loud  utterance — any  solemn  commuid — 
any  prediction  of  judgment — any  decla- 
ration  of  truth  that  would   arrest  the 
attention  of  mankind,  w;ould  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  all  that  is  said  here.     As 
there  is  no  application  of  what  is  said, 
and  no  explanation  made  by  John,  It  is 
impossible  to  determine  with  any  cer- 
tainty what  is  referred  to.    But,  sup- 
posing   that   the  whole   refers   to   the 
Reformation,  would  not  the  loud  and 
commanding  voice  of  the  an^gel  properly 
represent  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel 
as  it  began  to  be  preached  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  command  the  attention  of 
the  world,  and  the  repropf  of  the  pre- 
vailing sins  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep 
the  world    in    awe?     The  voice    that 
sounded  forth  at  the  Reformation  among 
the   nations   of   Europe,   breaking   the 
slumbers  of  the  Christian  world,  awaking 
the  church  to  the  evil  of  the  existing 
corruptions  and  abominations,  and  sum- 
moning princes  to  the  defence  of  the 
truth,  might  well  be  symbolized  by  the 
voice  of  an  angel  that  was  heard  afar. 
In  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  '  theses'  of 
Luther,  in  which  he  attacked  the  main 
doctrines  of  the  Papacy,  a  contemporary 
writer  says,  "  In  the  space  of  a  fortnight 
they  spread  over  Gerinany,  and  within 
a  month  they  had  run  through  all  Cbrist- 
endom>  a«  if  angels  themselves  had  6«en 
the  bearers  of  them  to  all  men,"    To  John 
it  might  not  be  known  beforehi^nd — ^as 
it  probably  would  not  be  —  what   this 
symbolized;  butcould  We  now  find  a  more 
appropriate  symbol  to  denote  the  Re- 
formation than  the  appearance  of  snoh 
an  angel ;  or  better  describe  the  tmprce. 
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tion  made  by  thfr  flrat  announcement  of 
ibe  great  doc^ines  of  the  Reformation, 
than  by  the  loud  Toice  of  guoh  aa  apgel  ? 
^  And  when  he  had  criedf  teven  thunders 
uttered  their  voices.    Prof.  Staart  renders 
this,  "(Ae  seven  thunders  uttered  their 
voices/'  and    insists    that    the    article 
Bbould  be  retained,  which  it  has  not  been 
in  our  common  version.     So   Elliott, 
Bishop  Middleton,  and  others.     Bishop 
Middleton  says,   "  Why  the  '  article  is 
inserted  here  I  am  unable  to  discover. 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  a  /ew 
manuscripts  And  editions  omit  it  in  both 
places  [vs.  3,  4],    Were  the  seven  thun- 
ders any  thing  well  known  and  pre- 
eminent?   If  not,  the  omission  must  be 
right  in  the  former  in8ta,nce,  but  wrong 
in  the  latter:  if  they  were  pre-eminent, 
then  is  it  wrong  in  both.     Bengol  omits 
the  article  in  verl  3,  but  has  it  in  ver.  4.'* 
He  regards  the  ;  insertion  of  the  article 
as  the  true  reading  in  both  places,  and 
supposes  that   there  may  have  been  a 
reference  to  some  Jewish  opinion,  but 
says  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  find  a 
vestige  of  it  in  Lightfoot,  Schoettgen,  or 
Meuschen.     Storr  supposes  that  we  are 
not  to  seek  here  for  any  Jewish  notion, 
ud  that  nothing  is  to  be  inferred  from 
the  article.    Middleton,  on  the  Gr.  Arti- 
e^  p.  358.     The  best  editions  of  the 
New  Testament  retain  the  article  in  both 
places,  and  indeed  there  is  no  authority 
for  omitting  it.  The  use  of  the  article  here 
Jistundlj  implies  either  that  these  seven 
thanders  were  something  which  had  been 
before  referred  to,  either  expressly  or 
impliedly;  or  that  there  was  something 
about  them  which  was  ^o  well  known 
that  it  would  be  at  once  understood  what 
^M  referred  to ;  or  that  there  was  some- 
tbrng  in   the    connexion  which   would 
determine  the   meaning.     Gomp.  Notes 
on  ch.  viii.  2.     It  is  plain,  however,  that 
i^ere  had  been  no  mention  of  'seven 
thunders'  before,  nor  had  any  thing  been 
referred  to  which  would  at  once  suggest 
them.    The  reason  for  the  insertion  of 
the  article  here  must,  therefore,  be  found 
in  some  pre-eminence  which  these  seven 
thnnden  had  ;  in  some  well-known  facts 
About  them  ;  in  something  which  would 
*i  once  snggest  them  when  they  were 
mentioned  —  as  when  we  mention   the 
nn,  tke  moon,  the  stars,  though  they 
might   not    have    been    distinctly    re- 
ferred to  before.    The  number  'seven' 
^  tued  here  either  (a)  9$  a  general  or 


perfect  nunaber,  as  it  is  frequently  In 
this  book,  where  we  have  it  so  often 
repeated — seven  spirits ;  seven  angels ; 
seven  seals;  seven  trumpets;  or  (6)  with 
some  specific  reference  to  the  matter  in 
hand — the  case  actually  in  view  of  the 
writer.    It  cannot  be  doubted  thajb  it 
might  be  used  in  the  former  sense  here, 
and  that  no  law  of  language  would  be 
violated  if  it  were  so  understood,  as  de- 
noting many  thunders;   but  still  it  is 
equally  true  that  it  may  be  used  in  a 
specific   iiense   as  denoting   something 
that  would  be  well  understood  by  ap- 
plying  the  number  seven  to  it     Now 
let  it  be  supposecly  in  regard  to  the  appli- 
cation  of  this  symbol,  that  the  reference 
is  to  Rome,  the  seven-hilled  city,  and  to 
the  thunders  of  excommunication,  ana- 
thema. Mid  wrath  that  were  uttered  from 
that  city  against  the  Reformers;  and 
would  there  not  be  all  that  is  fairly  im- 
plied in  this  language,  and  is  not  this 
such  a  symbol  as  would  be  afxpropriately 
used  on  such  a  supposition?    The  fol- 
lowing circumstances  may  be  referred  to 
as  worthy  of  notice  on  this  point:— 
(a)  The  place  which  this  occupies  in  the 
series  of  symbols — being  just  after  the 
angel  had  uttered  his  voice  as  symbolical 
of  the  proclamation  of  the  great  truths 
of  the  gospel  in  the  Reformation,  if  the 
interpretation    above  given   is   correct. 
The  next  event,  in  the  order  of  nature 
and  of  fact,  was  the  voice  of  excommu- 
nication uttered  at  Rome,    {b)  The  word 
thunder  would  appropriately  denote  the 
bulls  of   excommunication    uttered    at 
Rome,  for  the.  name  most  frequently 
given  to  the  decrees  of  the  Papacy,  when 
condemnatory,  was  that  of  Papal  thun- 
ders.   So  Le  Bas,  in  his  Life  of  Wiclif, 
p.  198,  says,  **  The  thunders  which  shook 
the. world  when  they  issued  from  lA« 
seven  hills ft,6eiit  forth  an  uncertain  sound, 
comparatively  faint  and  p^owerless,  when 
launched  from  a  region  of  less  devoted 
sanctity."    (c)  The. number  «evenwould^ 
oh  such  a  supposition,  be  used  here  with 
equal  propriety.     Rome  was  Suilt  on 
seven  hills;  was  known  as  the'seiVen- 
hilled'  city,  and  the  thunders  from  that 
city  would  seem  to  echo  and  re-echo 
from  those  hills.     Gomp.   ch.  xvii  9.  ^ 
(d)  This  supposition,  also,  will  accord 
with  the  use  of  the  article  here,  as  if 
those  thunders  were    something  well- 
known  — '  the  seven  thunders ;   that  ii^ 
the  titundertf  ?Uiich  the  nations  wer* 
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4  And  when  the  seven  thunders 
had  uttered  their  voioes,  I  was 
about  to  write:  and  I  heaard  a 
voice   from    heaven    saying   unto 

aeoustomed  to  hear,  (e)  This  will  also 
accord  with  the  passage  before  us,  inas- 
much as  the  thunders  would  seem  to 
'  have  been  of  the  nature  of  a  response  to 
what  the  angel  said,  or  to  have  been  sent 
forth  becawie  he  had  uttered  his  loud 
cry.  In  like  manner,  the  anathemas 
were  hurled  from  Rome  because  the  na- 
tionjB  had  been  aroused  by  the  loud  cry 
Tor  Reformation,  as  if  an  angel  had 
uttered  that  cry.  For  these  reasons, 
there  is  a  propriety  in  applying  this  Ian- 
guage  to  the  thunders  which  issued  from 
Rome  condemning  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation,  and  in  defence  of  the  an- 
cient.faith,  and  excommunicating  those 
Who  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Re- 
formers. If  we  were  now  to  attempt  to 
devise  a  symbol  which  would  be  appro- 
priate to  express  what  actually  occurred 
in  the  Reformation,  we  could  not  think 
of  one  which  would  be  better  fitted  to  that 
purpose  than  to  speak  of  seven  thunders 
bellowing  forth  from  the  seven-hilled 
city. 

4.  And  token  thfi  seven  thundere  had 
•uttered  their  voices.  After  he  had  list- 
ened to  those  thunders;  or  iKfhen  th€^ 
had  passed  by.  ^  /  trcw  about  to  write. 
That  is,  be  was  about  to  record  what  was 
uttered,  suf)posing  that  that  was  the  de- 
sign for  which  he  had  been  made  to  hear 
them.  From  this  it  would  seem  that  it 
was  not  mere  thunder — brutum  fblmen 
-^but  that  the  utterance  bad  a  distinct, 
and  intelligible  enunciation,  or  that 
toorde  were  employed  that  could  be  re- 
corded. It  may  be  observed,  by  the 
way,  as  ProC  Stuart  has  remarked,  that 
this  pr6ves  that  John  wrote  down  what 
he  saw  and  heard  as  soon  as  practicable, 
and  in  the  place  where  he  was,  and  that 
the  suppositioli  of  many  modern  critics 
that  the  Apocalyptic  visions  were  written 
at  Ephesus  a  considerable  time '  after 
the  visions  took  place,  has  no  good 
foundation.'  ^  And  I  heard  a  voice  from 
heaven  saving  unta  me,  Bvidently  the 
■iroice  of  Px>d ;  at  all  events  it  came  with 
the  clear  force  of  command,  f  Seal  np 
th^se  things.  On  the  word  seal,  see 
Kotes  on  ch.  v*  1.  The  mea,ning  here  is, 
that  he  was  not  to  record  thbse  things, 


me,  Seal  *  up  those  tilings  which 
the  seven  thunders  uttered,  and 
write  them  not. 

a  I>a,8. 26;  12.4,9. 

but  what  he  heard  he  was  to  keep  to 
himself  as  if  it  was  placed  under  &  seal 
which  was  not  to  be  broken.     ^  And 
write  them  not.   Make  no  record  of  them. 
No  reason  is  mentioned  why  this  was  not 
to  be  done,  and  none  can  now  be  given 
that  cau  be  proved  to  be  the  true  reason. 
Vitringa,  who  regards  the  seven  thunders 
as  referring  to  the  Crusades,  supposes 
the  reason  to  have  been  that  a  more  fidi 
statement  would  have  diverted  the  mind 
from  the  course  of  the  prophetic  narra- 
tive, and  from  more  important  events 
which  pertained  to  the  church,  and  that 
nothing  occurred  ^n  the  Crusades  which 
was  worthy  to  be  recorded  at  length  : — 
Nee  dignsd  erant  quse  prolixius  expone- 
rentur — "for,"  he  adds,  '' these 'ezpe* 
ditions  were  undertaken  with  a  foolii^ 
purpose,  and  resulted  in  real  detriment  to 
the  church,"  pp.  431, 432.     Prof.  $«uart, 
vol.  iL  pp.  204-200,  supposes  that  these 
"  thunders"  refer  to  the  defitructipn  of 
the  city  and  temple  of  God,  and  that 
they  were  a  sublime  introduction  to  the 
last  catastrophe,  and  that  the  meaning 
is  not  that    he    should  keep    "  entire 
silence,"  but  only  that  he  should  state 
the  circumstances  in  a  general  naanner 
without  going  into  detail.    Mode  sap- 
poses  that  John  was  commanded  to  keep 
silence  because  it  was  designed  that  the 
meaning  should  not  then  be  known,  bat 
should  be  disclosed    in  futare   times; 
Forerius,  because  it  was  the  desif^  thai 
the  wise  should  be  able'  to  and^rstand 
them,  but  that  they  were  not  to  be  dis- 
closed to  the  wicked  and  profane.    With- 
qut  attempting  to  examine   these    and 
other  solutions  which  have  been    pro- 
posed, the  question    which,   from    the 
course  of  the  exposition,  is   properly 
before    us,    is,    whether,   on    the     sup- 
position that  the   voice  .of  the     seven 
thunders  referred  to  the  Papal  &iaai;lie- 
mas,  a  rational  and  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  reasons  of  this  silence    c«n    be 
given.     Without   pretending   to     ikvio«o 
the  reasons  which  existed,  the   follow- 
ing may  be   referred  to  ae    not     im- 
probable, and  as  those  whieh     '■rould 
meet  the  case:  —  (1)  Jn   these    I>mpiQ 
anathemas  there  was  nothing  tKsk^  wTj! 
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worthif  of  record;  thero  was  nothing 
t'hat  was  important  as  Bistory;  there 
was  iiothing  that  communicated  truth ; 
there  was  nothing  that  realiy  indicated 
progress  in  homan  affairs.     In  them- 
selves there  was    nothing  more    that 
deserved  record  than  the  acts  and  doiogs 
of  wicked  men  at  any  time ;  nothing  that 
fen  in  with  the  main  design  of  this  hook. 
(2)  Sach  a  record 'would  have  retarded 
the  progress  of  the  main  statement<  of 
what  was  to  occur,  and  would   have 
turned  off  the  attention  firom  these  to 
less   important  matters.     (3)  All  that 
waa  necessary  in  the  case  was  simply  to 
state  that  such  thunders  were  heard : — 
that  is,   on  the  supposition  that  this 
refers  to  the  Reformation,  that  that  great 
change  in  human  affairs  would  not  be 
permitted  to  occur  without  opposition 
and  noise-"-^*  «/'  the  thunders  of  wrath 
should  follow  Uiose  who  were  engaged 
in  it.     (4)  John  evidently  ntiHook  this 
for  a  real  revelation,  or  for  something 
that  waa  to  be  recorded  as  oonnected 
with  ih^  divine  will  in  reference  to  the 
progress   of  human  affairs.      He    was 
natnrsjly  about  to  reeord  this  its  be  did 
what  was  uttered  by  the  other  voices 
which  be  heard,  and  if  he  had  made  tibe 
reeord,  it  would  have  been  with  this  mis- 
taken view.    There  was  nothiag  in  the 
voices^  or  in  what  was   uttered,  that 
woald   moMifetUif  mark  it  as   distinct 
from  what  bad  been  uttered  as  coming 
from  Qod,  and  he  was  about  to  record 
it  nnd^r  this  impression.    If  this  wae  a 
mistake,  and  if  the  record  would  do  any 
things  aa  it  dearly  would,  to  perpetuate 
the  error,  it  is  easy  to  see  a  sufficient  rea- 
Bon  why  the  record  should  not  be  made.' 
(5)  It  is  remarkable  that  tiiere  waa  an 
entire  correspondence  with  this  in  what 
occnrred  in  ^e  Refprmation ;  in  the  fact 
that  LtUther  and  his  fellow-laborers  were, 
at  firs^  and  for  a  long  time  -^  such-  was 
the  force  of  education,  and  of  the  habits 
of  reverence  for  the  Papal  ailUiority  in 
which  they  had  been  reared  —  disposed 
to   re^^ive    the  announcements  of  the 
Papacy  as  the  oracles  of  God,  and  to 
show  to  them  the  deference  which  was 
due   to     divine    oommuaications.     The 
langna^e  of  Luther  himself,  if  the  general 
view  here  taken  is  correct,  will  be  the 
best  coxnmentatory  on  the  expressions 
here  used.    ''  When  I  began  the  affiurs 
of  the  Indulgencies,"  says  he,  **1  was 
and  ft  most  mad  Papist.    So 
2^ 


intoxicated  was  I,    and   drenched  in 
Papal  dogmas,  that  IwotUd  have  been 
most  ready  to  murder,  or  assist  others  in 
murdering,  any  person  who  should  have 
uttered  a  syllable  against  the  duty  of 
obedience  to  the  Pope.''    And  again: 
**  Certainly  at  that  time  I  adored  him  in 
earnest.''     He  adds,  ''How  distressed 
my  heart  waa  in  that  year  1517,  how 
submissive  to  the  hierarchy,  not  feign- 
edly  but  really  •»  those  little  know  who 
at  this  day  insult  the  migesty  of  ^e 
Pope  with  so  much  pride  and  arrogance. 
I  was  ignorant  of  many  things  which 
now,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  understand. 
I  disputed ;  I  was  open  to  conviction  ,*  not 
finding  satisfaction  in  the  works  of  theo- 
logians, I  wished  to  ^nsult  the  living 
members  of  the  church  itself.    There 
were  some  godly  souls  that  entirely  ap- 
proved my  propositions.    But  I  did  not 
consider  Uieir  authority  t>f  weight  with 
me  in  spiritual  concerns.    The  popes, 
Ushops,  cardinals,  monks,  priests,  were 
the  objects  of  my  confidence.     After 
being  enabled  to  answer  every  objection 
that  could  be  bt'ought  against  me  fi'om 
sacred  Scripture,  one    difficulty  alohe 
remained,  that  the  Church  ott^ht  to  &• 
obeyed.    If  I  had  then,  braved  the  Pope 
as  I  now  do,  I  should  have  expected 
every  hour  tiiat  the  earth  would  have 
opened  ta  swallow  me  up  alive,  like 
Korah  and  Abiram."    It  was  in  this 
fhtme  of  mind  that,  in  the  summer  of 
1518,  a  few  months  after  the  affair  with 
Tetael,  he  wrote  that  memorable  letter 
to  the  Pope,  the  tenor  of  which  can  be 
judged  of  by  the  following  aentenoea  »— 
and  what  could  more  admirably  illnf. 
trate  the  passage  before  n^,  on  the  inter- 
pretation suggested,  ^an  this  language? 
"  Most  blessed  Father  I    Prostrate  at  the 
feet  of  thy  blessedness,  I  offer  myself  to 
thee,  with  all  that  I  am,  and  that  I  have. 
Kill  me,  or  make  me  live  ,*  call,  or  reeall; 
approve,  or  reprove,  as  shall  please  thee. 
I  will  a<^nowledge  fAtf  voice  aa  the  votoe 
of  Chriet  presiding  and  speaking  in  thee." 
.  See  the  authorities  for  these  quotations, 
in  ElUott,  it  pp.  116, 117.    (6)  The  com- 
mand not  to   record  what   the  seven 
thunders  uttered  waa  of  the  nature  of  a 
caution  not  to  regard  what  was  said  in 
this  manner ;  that  is,  not  to  be  deceived 
by  these  utterances  aa  if  they  were  the 
voice  of  God.    Thua  understood,  if  this 
is  the  proper  explanation  and  appliea- 
tioB  of  the  paassgey  it  shonld  be  rs- 
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5  And  ihe  angel  which  I  sawlven,  and  the  things  that  therein 


stand  upon  the  sea  and  upon  the 

eiarth  *  hfted  up  his  hand  to  neaven, 

6  And  Bware  by  him  *  that  liveth 

for  ever  and  ever,  who  created  hea- 

a  Xx.  6. 8;  De.  32.  40.      &  N«.  9. 6;  e.  14. 7. 


gard^d  w  wi  ixganetion  twt  to  regard 
the  decrees  and  dcoisions  of  the  Papacy 
M  eentamlng  aa'y  iBtimadon  of  the 
dirine  will,  or  as  of  authority  in  the 
ohorofa. '  That  this  is  to  be  so  regarded, 
is  the  opinion  of  all  Protestants ;  and  if 
this  is  so,  it  is  not  a  forced  supposition 
tiiat  this  might  have  been  intimated  by 
■nob  a  symbol  as  that  before  us. 

6.  And  the  <in^el  tohieh  I  «ato  stand, 
Ae.  yer.  3.  That  is,  John  saw  him  stand- 
ing in  this  posture  when  he  made  the 
oath  which  he  proceeds  to  record. 
(f  Lifted  up  hie  hand  to  heaven.  The 
lunal  attitude  in  taking  an  oath»  as  if 
one  oalled  heaven  to  witness.  See  Gen. 
Xiv,  22 ;  Bent  zxzil  ^ ;  fitek.  xz.  5, 6. 
Gomp.  Notes  on  Daniel  zii.  7. 
.,  6«  A»d  aware  by  him  that  Hveth/or- 
met  and  ever.  By  the  ever-liring  Ctod:— 
aibnn  of  an  oath  in  eztensiye  use^ow. 
.The  essential  idea  in  such  an  oaith  is  an 
Appeal  to  €ti>d{  a  solemn  reference  to 
£Bin  as  a  witness ;  «n  ntteranoe  in  the 
luresenoe  of  Him  who  is  acquainted  with 
tile  truth  or  falsehood. of  what  la  said, 
and  who  will  punish  him  who  appeals  to 
Him  falsely.  It  is  usual,  in  such  an 
Mth,  in  order  to  give  to  it  greater  so- 
lemnity,  tOvjefer  to  some  attribute  of 
God,  orsomeUiing  in  ^e  divine  charae- 
ier  in  whioh  the  mind  would  rest  at  the 
time,  as  tending  to  make  it  more  im- 
pMssive.  Thusy  fn  the  passage  before 
us,  the  reference  is  to  God  as  ''ever- 
living;"  that  is,  he  is  now  a  witness,  and 
ho  ever  will  be ;  he  has  now  the  power 
to  detect  and  punish^  and  lie  ever  will 
have  the  sataie  power,  f  Who  created 
heaiven,  and  the  thinge  that  therein  are, 
Ac  Who  is  the  Maker  of  all  things  in 
heaven,  on  the  earth,  and  in  Uie  sea^ 
that  is,  throughout  the  univdrse.  The 
design  of  referring  to  these  things  here 
is  that  whlob  is  just  specified — to  give 
increased  solemnity  to  the  oath  by  a 
pmrticular  reference  to  some  one  of  the 
attributes  of  God.  With  this  view  no- 
ttihiC  oonld  be  more  appropriate  than  to 
itfor  to  him  as  the  Creator  of  the  univerae 


are,  and  the  earth,  and  the  things 
that  therein  are,  and  the  sea,  and 
the  tilings  which  are  therein,  *  That 
there  should  be  time  no  longer : 
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—  denoting  his  infinite  jMwer,  hb  right 
to  rule  and  control  all  things,     f  Th*a 
there  ehould  be  time  no  longer.    This  is  a 
very  important  expression,  as  it  is  the 
substance  of  what  the  angel  affirmed  in 
so  solemn  a  manner ;  and  as  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  wiiole  passage  depends 
on  it.    It,  seems  now  to  be  generally 
agreed  among  critics  that  eur  transla- 
tion does  not  give  the  true  sense,,  inas- 
much (a)  as  t^at  was  not  the  close  of 
human  aSain,  and  (6)  as  he  proceeiib  to 
stato  what  would  occur  o/Ver  that.    Ac- 
cordingly, different  versions  of  the  pas- 
sage have  been  proposed.     Prot  Stuart 
renders  it»  "that  delay  shall    be   no 
longer."     Mr.  Blliott,  "that  the   time 
shall  not  yet  be;  but  in  the  days  of  the 
voice  of  the  seventh  angel,  wnenaover 
he.  m^y  be  about  to  sound,  then  the 
mystoerv  of  God  j^all  be  finished."    Mr. 
Lordf  '^that  the  time  shall  not  be  yet, 
but  in  the  days  of  the  voice  of  the 
seventh   angel,''  Ac.     ^drew    Fuller 
(Works,  vol.  vL  M)^  "there  aboold  ba 
no  delay."    So  Ik.  GUL     Mr.-I>aabu^ 
"  the  time  shall  not  be  yet."    Vitringi 
(p.  432),  ievjipue  non/ore  amp^tvt,  '^tima 
shall  be  no  more."    He  ezpLnuns  U  (p. 
433),  as  meaning,  "not  that  this  ia  to  be 
taken  abeolvtely,  as  if  at  the  sounding  of 
the  seventh  trumpet  all  things    were 
then   to   terininato,  .and   the   glorious 
epiphany — $nl^avtta—^{oT  maninetation 
of  Jesus  Christ)  was  then  to  ooenr  who 
would  put  an  end  to  all  the  afflictions  of 
his  church;  but  in  a  limltod  s^ase — re- 
etriete — as  meaning  that  there  would  be 
no  delajf  between  the  sounding  <^  tho 
seventh  trumpet,  and  the  fulfilment  o€ 
the  prophecietk"  .The  sense  of  this.pasa- 
age  is  to  be  determined  by  the  mcMiiii^ 
of  the  words  and  the  eonnezion.  («)  Tho 
word  time — ;(«4m(  —  is    the   oonaosa 
Greek  word  to  denote  time,  and  may  bo 
applied  to  time  in  general,  or  to  any 
speoUled  time  or  period.    See  Robinsosa* 
£ex,  s.  voce  ^a,  b).    In  the  word  iteOkLT 
there  is  nothing  to^determine  its  partic 
]ar  signifioatioii  here.    It  nJIgfat 
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Aiiber  to  liiiie  is  general,  or  te  the  time 
under  oottsideration,  and  which  was  the 
sabjeet  of  the  propbeef.  Which  of  theie 
b  the  tme  idea  is  to  he  ascertained  by 
tiie  other  oireamstaiiceB  referred  to.    It 
ihoiild  be  added,  however,  that  the  word 
does  not  of  itbelf  denote  delay,  and  is 
never  nsed  to  denote  that  directly.    It 
can  only  denote  that  becaase  delay  ooen- 
piM  or  consumes  time,  but  this  sense  of 
the  noun  is  not  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment.   It  is  found,  however,  in  the  verb 
XfoH^m,  to  linger,  to  delay,  to  be  long 
m  ooming,  Matt.  xxv.  5;  Lufco  i.  21. 
(ft)  The  absence  of  the  artieIe^*'(iiNe," 
not  **tke  time,"  would  naturallv  give  it 
a  general  signification,  unless  there  was 
something  in  the  connexion  to  limit  it 
to  some  well-known  period  under  con- 
sideration. See  Notes  on  oh.  viii..2;  x.  8. 
Jh  this  hotter  view,  if  the  time  referred 
to  would  be  sufficiently  definite  vnthout 
the  article,  the  article  need  not  be  in- 
serted.    This  is  such  a  case,  and  comev 
under  tire  rule  for  the  omission  of  the 
article  as  laid  down  by  Bishop  Middle- 
ton,  Part  L  oh.  iiL    The  principle  is,  that 
when  the  copula,  or  verb  connecting  the 
inbjeet  amd  predicate  is  the  verb  sub- 
stsative,   then   the    article  is  omitted. 
''To  afflUrm  the  existence,"  says  he,  **ot 
that  of  which  the  existence  is  already 
assumed,  would  be  superfluous ;  to  deny 
it,  would  be  contradictory  and  absurd.'' 
As  appUeable  to^  the  case  before  us,  the 
meaning  of  this  rule  would  be,  that  the 
natnre  of  the  time  here  referred  to  is 
hnplied  in  the  use  of  the  substantive 
tert>  (corai),  and  that  cons^uently  it  is 
not  necessary  to  specify  it.    All  that 
needs  to  be  said  on  this  point  is,  that, 
OD  the 'supposition  that  John  referred  to 
B  specified  time,  instead  of  time  in  gene- 
ral, it  would  not  be  necessary,  under  this 
rale,  to  insert  the  article.   Th^  reference 
Would  be  understood  without  it,  and  the 
insertion  would  be  unnecessary.    This 
is,  substantially,  the  reasoning  of  Mr. 
Slliott»  (ii.  123),  and  it  is  submitted  for 
what  It  is  worth.    My  own  knowledge 
of  the  usages  of  the  Greek  article  is  too 
limited  to  justify  me  in  pronouncing  an 
ophiion  on  the  subject,  but  the  authori- 
ties are  aach  as  to  authorize  the  assertion 
that,  on  the  supposition  that  a  particu- 
lir  well-known  period  were  here  referred 
to,  the  insertion  of  the  article  would  not 
be  nooeaaary.    (c)  The  particle  render- 
ad  •non^er'— In— "time  shall  be  no 


lomam^ — ^means  properly,  aoeording  to 
Robinson  (Lex.)  yet,  $HU;  implying  (1) 
duration — as  spoken  of  the  present  Ume; 
of  the  present  in  allusion  to  the  pas^ 
and,  with  a  negative,  no  moro,  no 
ionyer,  (2)  implying  aeoession,  addition, 
yet,  more,  farther,  beeidea.  According  to 
Buttmann,  Gram.  ^140,  i.  p.  430,  it  means, 
when  alone,  "yet,  still, yet  farther;  and 
with  a  negative,  no  more,  no  farther." 
The  particle  occurs  often  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament) as  may  be  seen  in  the  Concord- 
ance. It  is  more  frequently  rendered 
*yef  than  by  any  other  word  (comp. 
Matt  xii  46,  xviL  5,  xix.  20,  zxvL  47, 
xxvU.  03;  Mark  v.  35,  viii.  17,  xiL  0, 
xiv.  43, — and  so  in  the  other  Gospels, 
the  Acts,  and  the  EpisUes) ;  in  all  fii^ 
times.  In  the  Book  of  Beveladon  it  is 
only  once  rendered  *yet,'  oh.  vL  11,  but 
is  rendered  *  more'  in  ch.  iiL  12,  viL  10, 
ix.  12,  xii  8,  xviiL  21,  22,  three  tunes, 
23,  twice,  XX.  3,  xxL  1,  4,  twice ;  '  tonyer^ 
in  eh.  x.  0;  *9tiU'  m  ch.  xxiL  11,  four 
times.  The  nsage,  therefore,  will  justify 
the  rendering  of  the  word  by  *y€t,'  and 
in  connexion  with  the  negative,  *not 
yef — ^meaning  that  the  thing  refierred  to 
would  not  occur  immediately,  but  would 
be  hereafter.  In  regard  to  the  general 
meaning,  then,  of  3iis  passage  in  its 
connexion,  we  may  remark  (a)  that  it 
cannot  ^ean,  literally,  that  there  would 
be  time  no  longer,  or  that  the  world 
would  then  come  to  an  end  itbsolutely, 
for  the  speaker  proceeds  to  disclose  events 
that  would  occur  aftw  that,  extending 
far  into  the  future,  ch.  ,x.  11,  and  the 
detail  that  fbllows  (ch.  xi.)  before  the 
sounding  of  the  seventh  trumpet  is  such 
as  to  occupy  a  considerable  period,  and 
the  seventh  trumpet  is  also  yet  to  sound. 
No  fair  construction  of  the  language, 
therefore,  would  require  us  to  understand 
this  as  meaning  that  the  affairs  of  the 
world  were  then  to  terminate.  (()  The 
connexion,  then,  apart  fh)m'the  question 
of  grammatical  usage,  will  require  some 
such  construction  as  that  above  suggest- 
ed-~^'  that  the  time,'  to  wit,  some  certain, 
known,  or  designated  time,  *  would  not 
be  yet,*  but  would  be  in  some  fiitura 
period;  that  is,  as  specified  ver.  7,  'in 
the  days  of  the  voice  of  the  seventh  an- 
gel, when  he  shall  begin  to  sound.'  Tken 
*  the  mystery  of  God  would  be  finished^' 
and  the  affairs  of  the  world  would  be 
put  on  their  permanent  footing.  To)  This 
woiild  imply  that»  ttt  the  time  when  the 
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tokgjA  app«aredt  or  ia  the  time  to  whioh 
he  refers,  there  would  be  some  expecta- 
tion on  general  belief  that  the  '  mystery 
was  then  to  be  finished/  and  that  the 
affairs  of  the  world  were  to  come  to  an 
end.    The  proper  interpretation  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  there  would  be 
so  general  an  expectation  of  this,  as  t^ 
make  the  solemn  affirmation  of  the  angol 
proper  to  correct  a  prevailing  ^opinion, 
and  to  show  that  the  right  interpretation 
was  not  put  on  what  seemed  to  be  the 
tendency  of  things,    (d)  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  find  that  this  expectation  did 
actually  exist  at  the  time  of  the  Reform- 
ation ;  that  such  an  interpretation  was 
put  on  the  prophecies,  and  on  the  erents 
that  occurred ;  and  that  the  impression 
that  the  Messiah  was  about  to  come,  and 
the  reign  of  saints  about  to  commence, 
was  so  strong  as  to  justify  some  inter- 
ference, like  the  solemn  oath  of  the 
angel,  to  correct  the  misapprehension. 
.It  is  true  that?  this  impression  had  exist- 
ed in  former  times,  and  even  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  church  ,*  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  true,  and  eminently  true,  in 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  there 
was,  on  many  accounts,  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  that  form  of  belief.    The  Re- 
formers, in  interpreting  the  prophecies, 
learned  to  connect  the  downfall  of  the  Pa- 
pacy with  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  with 
his  uniTcrsal  reign  upon  the  earth ;  and 
as  they  saw  the  evidences  of  the  approach 
of  the  former,  they  naturally  anticipated 
the  latter  as  about  to  occur.    Comp.  Dan. 
xii.  11,;  2  Thess.  ii.  3;  Dan.  ii.  34;  2 
Thess.  ii.  8.    The  anticipation  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  was  about  to  come ;  that  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  in  the  present  form, 
were  to  be  wound  up ;  that  the  reign  of 
the  saints  would  soon  commence;  and 
that  the  permanent  kingdom  of  righte- 
ousness would  be  established,  became 
almost  the  current  belief  of  the  Reform- 
ers, and  was  frequently  expressed  in 
their  writings.     Thus  Luther,  in    the 
year  1520,  in  his  answer  to  Uie  Pope's 
bull  of  excommunication,  expresses  his 
anticipations:  "Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
yet  liveth  and  reignethj  who,  I  firmly 
trusty  will  shortly  come,  and  slay  with 
the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  destroy  with 
the  brightness  of  his  coming,  that  man 
of  sin.''^   Merie  D'Aubig.  iL  166.    After 
being    summoned    before    the  Diet  at 
Worms,  and  after    condemnation   had 
been  pronounced  on  him  by  the  Bmpe- 


ror,  he  fell  back  for  o<n«lbrtf  on  tbe  soaia 
joyous  expectation:  ''For  this  once," 
he  said,  "  the  Jews,  as  on  the  (»rttoifixion> 
day,  may  sing  their  Psean ;  but  £aster 
will  come  for  us,  and  then  we  shall  sing 
HalielHJah."     D'Aubig.    iL  275.      The 
next  year,  writing  to  Stanpiti,  he  made 
a  solemn  appeal  against  his  abandon- 
ing the  Reformation,  by  reference  te 
the  sure  and  advancing  fiilfilment  of 
Daniel's  prophecy:   "My  father,"  said 
he,  "  the  abominations  of  the  pope,  with 
his  whole  kingdom,  must  be  destroyed ; 
and  the  Lord  does  this  without  hand,  by 
the  word  alone.    The  subject  exceeds  aU 
human  comprehension.     I  cherish  the 
best  hopes."   Milner,  p.  692.    In  1523  he 
thus,  in  a  similar  strain,  expresses  his 
hopes:    "The  kingdom  of  Antichrist^ 
according  to  the  prophet  Daniel,  must 
be  broken  without  hand;  that  is,  the 
Scriptures  will  be  understood  by  and 
by;  and  every  one  will  preach  a^^nat 
Papal  tyranny,  from  the  word  of  God, 
until  the  Man  of  Sin  is  deserted  of  all, 
and  dies  of  himself"  Milner,  p.  796.    The 
same  sentiments  respecting  the  approach 
of  the  end  of  the  world  were  entertadned 
by  Melancthon.    In  commenting  on  the 
passage  in  Daniel  relating  to  the  '  little 
horn,'  he  thus  refers  to  an  argument 
which  has  been  prevalent :  "The  wrorda 
of  the  prophet  Blias  should  be  marked 
by  every  one,  and  inscribed  upon  our 
walls,  and  on  the  entrances  of  our  houses. 
Six    thousand   years    shall    the    world 
stand,  and  after  that  be  destroyed ;  two 
thousand  years  without  the   law ;    two 
thousand  years  under  the  law  of  Moses ; 
two  thousand  years  under  the  JM^ssiah ; 
and  if  any  of  these  years  are  not  fuU 
filled,  they  will  be  shortened  (a  shorten- 
ing intimated  by  Christ  also,  on  account 
of  our  sins)."   The  following  manuscript 
addition  to  this  argument  has  been  found 
in  Melancthon's  hand,  in  Lather's  own 
copy  of  the  German  Bible :  —  "  Written 
A.  D.  1557,  and  from  the  creation  of  the 
world,  5519;  from  whiph  number    we 
may  see  that  this  aged  world  is  not  far 
from  its  end."    So  also  the  British  Re- 
formers believed.  Thus  Bishop  LsbUmer : 
"Let  us  cry  to  God  day  and    nightj 
Most  Merciful  Father,  let  thy  kin^om 
come!    St.  Paul  saith.  The   Lord  will 
not  come  till  the  swerving   from    the 
faith  cometh,  2  Thess.  ii.  3,  which  thins 
is  already  done  and  past    Antichrist  is 
already  known  throughout  all  the  world. 
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7  But  in  the  days  of  the  voice  of  I  God  should  be  finished,  as  ha 
the  seventh  angel,  when  he  shall  hath  declared  to  his  lerrants  the* 
begin  to  sound,  tiie  mystery  •  of 
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Wherefore  tbe  day  is  not  far  off,"  Then, 
rererUng  to  the  consideration  of  the  age 
of  the  world,  as  Melanctbon  had  done, 
be  says,  <*Tbe  world  was  ordained  to 
endure,  as  all  learned  Ones  affirm,  6000 
years.  Now  of  that  namber  there  be 
past  5552  years,  so  that  there  is  no  more 
left  but  448  years.  Furthermore,  those 
days  shall  be"  shortened  for  the  elect's 
nke.  Therefore,  all  those  ezeellent  and 
learned  men,  whom  without  doubt  Qod 
hath  sent  into  the  world  in  these  last 
days  to  give  tbe  world  warning;,  do 
gather  out  of  sacred  Scripture  that  the 
last  day  cannot  be  &r  off/'  So  again, 
in  a  sermon  on  tbe  nearness  of  the 
Second  Advent^  he  says,  **  So  that  per- 
adventure  it  may  come  in  my  days,  old 
as  I  am,  or  in  my  children's  days." 
Indeed,  it  is  well  known  that  this  was  a 
prevalent  opinion  among  the  Beformers, 
and  this  fact  will  show  with  what  pro- 
pHety,  if  the  passage  before  us  was 
dwgntd  to  refsr  to  tbe  Reformation, 
this  solemn  declaration  of  the  angel  was 
made,  that  tbe  '  time  would  not  be  yet' 
—that  those  anticipations  wfalcb  would 
ipring  up  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
and  from  the  interpretations  which  would 
^  pot  on  what  teemed  to  be  tbe  obvious 
lense  of  tbe  prophecies,  were  unfounded, 
fod  that  a  considentble  time  fnust  yet 
intervene  before  the-  events  would  be 
consummated,  (e)  The  proper  sense 
of  ^is  passage,  ^en,  according  to  the 
*^yt  interpretiation,  would  be, — *And 
the  angel  lifted  up  bis  hand  to  heaven, 
uid  sware  by  bim  that  liveth  for  ever 
•nd  ever,  That  the  time  sbould  not  yet 
^;  hut,  in  the  days  of  the  voice  of  the 
Beventh  angel,  when  he  shall  begin  to 
WT»nd,  the  mystery  of  Qod  shall  be  fln- 
i*hed.'  Appearances,  indeed,  would 
then  indicate  that  the  affairs  of  tbe 
^orld  were  to  be,  wound  up,  and  that 
t^e  propbeeies  respecting  the  end  of  the 
^orld  were  about  to  be  ftilfllled ;  but  the 
*Jig«l  solemnly  swears  *  by  him  who  lives 
for  ever  and  ever,'  and  whose  reign 
therefore  extends  through  all  the  changes 
on  tbe  earth  ;  *  by  him  who  is  the  Cre- 
ator of  all  things,'  al^d  whose  purpose 
''one  can  determine  when  the  end  shall 
36* 
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be,  that  the  time  would  not  be  yet 
Those  eberisbed  ezpeetationt  would  not 
yet  be  realised,  but  there  was  a  series 
of  Important  events  to  intervene  before 
the  end  would  come.  Then—- at  the 
time  when  the  seventh  angel  should 
sound — would  be  the  ccNiBiimmation  of 
all  things. 

7.  But  in  the  day$  of  the  voice  of  the 
eeventh  angeL  The  days  in  the  period 
of  time  emlnnaced  by  the  sound&g  of 
the  seventh  trumpet  That  is,  t^e  affairs 
of  this  world  would  not  be  consnm'-^ 
mated  in  that  period  embraced  in  tbe 
sounding  of  the  sixth  tmmpel^  but  in 
that  embraced  in  the  sounding  of  tho 
seventh  and  last  of  Uie  trumpets.  Comp. 
ch.  xi.  16-19.  f  When  he  ehali  begin  tt 
eound.  That  is,  the  events  referred  to 
will  commence  at  the  period  when  tbe 
angel  shall  begin  to  sound.  It  will  not 
be  merely  during  or  in  that  period,  but 
the  sounding  of  the  trumpet,  and  the 
beginning  of  those  events,  will  be  con- 
temporaneous. In  other  words,  then 
would  commence  the  reign  of  righteous-^ 
nessr->-tbe  kingdom  of  the  Messiah^ — the 
dominion  of  the  saints  on  the  earth. 
f  The  myetery  of  Qod  ehould  bejiniehed. 
On  the  meaning  of  the  word  myetery,  see 
Notes  on  Bph.  i.  9.  It  means  here,  as 
elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
purpose  or  truth  of  God  which  had  been 
concealed,  and  which  had  not  before 
been  communicated  to  man.  Here,  tbe 
particular  rieference  is  to  tbe  divine  pur- 
pose which  had  been  long  coneeaUd 
respecting  tiie  destiny  of  the  world,  or 
respecting  the  setting  up  of  his  kingdom, 
but  which  had  been  progressively  un- 
folded by  tbe  prophets.  That  purpose 
wonld  be  "  finished,"  or  consummated, 
in  the  time  when  the  seventh  angel 
should  hegin  to  sound.  Then  all  the 
**  mystery"  would  be  revealed ;  the  plan 
would  be  unfolded  ,*  tbe  divine  purpose, 
so  long  concealed,  would  be  manifested, 
and  tbe  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  and  of 
the  saints  would  be  set  up  on  tbe  earth. 
Under  that  period,  tbe  affairs  of  the 
world  would  be  ultimately  wound  up, 
and  the  whole  work  of  redemption  4^om- 
l^eted.     \A9  he  hath  deelared  to  JUs 
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8  And  Um  Toioe  *  which  I  heard 
firom  heaTen  spake  unto  me  again, 
and  said,  Go,  and  take  the  little 
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MnNM«t  ^  proph^U.    Ab  he  hw  from 
tUM  to  ttmo  cUselosed  hU  purposes  to 
maakiML  ihrongh  the  prophets.     The 
referenee  here  is,  doqbtless,  to  the  pro- 
phets  of  the  Old  Testament,  thongh  the 
lamgfmaga  would  inclnde  all  who  at  any 
time  had  uttered  any  prediotlonji  re- 
speoUng  the  final  condition  of  the  world. 
These  propheoies  had   heen  scattered 
along  throng  many  ages ;  but  the  angel 
aavs  that  at  that  time  all  that  bad  been 
nld  respecting  the  setting  up  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  the  reign  of  the  saints, 
and  the  dominion  of  the  Redeemer  on 
the  earth,  would  be  aooompUshed.    See 
Notes  on  eh.  zU  15.    From  the  passage 
thus  explained,  if  the  interpretation  is 
eorreot^  it  wHl  follow  that  the  seconding 
of  the  esTenth  trumpet  (ch.zi.  15-18)  is 
properly  the  eonclusioa  of  this  series  of 
Tisions,  and  denotes  a  ^'  caitutroplu^  in 
the  aedon>  and  that,  what  follows  is  the 
commencement  of  a  new  series  of  Tisions. 
This  is  clear,  because  {a)  the  whole 
seven  seals,, comprising  the  seven  trum- 
pets of  thd  seventh  seal,  must  embrace 
one  view  of  idl  coming  events-^^inoe  this 
embraced   all   that  there  was  in  the 
volume  seen  in  the  hand  of  him  that  sat 
OB  the  throne;  [b)  this  is  properly  Im. 
plied  in  the  word  here  rendered  **  should 
oe  finished" — rtXto^, — the  fiur  meaning 
of  which  is,  that  the  **  mystery"  here 
refbrred  to— 4he  hitherto  unrevealed  pur- 
pose or  plan  of  God — would,  under  that 
trumpet,  bo  consummated  or  complete 
(see  the  conclusive  reasoning  of  Prof, 
etuart  on  the  meeoing  of  the  word,  vol. 
ii.  p.  310,  foot-note) ;  and  (c)  it  will  be 
found  in  the  oourse  of  the  exposition 
that,  at  oh.  xi  19,  there  commences  a 
aew  series  of  visions,  embraoing  a  view 
of  the  world  in  its  r^ligiout  aspect,  or 
4tcledmatioal    characteristics,   reaching 
down  to  the  samo  consummation,  and 
stating  at  the  dose  of  that  (ch.  xx.) 
more  fully  what  is  here  (ch.  xi.  15-1^) 
designated  in  a  more  summary  way — the 
final  triumph  of  religion,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  kingdom  of  the  saints. 
The  present  series  of  visions  (chs.  v.- 
xi.  1-18),  relates  f  atbor  tp  the  outward 
«p  secular  changes  wWch  would  oeoor 


book  which  is  open  in  the  hand  of 
the  aneel  which  standeth  upon  m 
sea  and  upon  the  earth. 


on  the  earth,  whidh  were  to  sffsctths 
welfare  of  the  church,  to  the  Baal  wm^ 
summation ;  the  next  series  (ch.  xu  \% 
XU.-XX.)  relates  to  the  church  mtomlly, 
the  rise  of  Antichrist,  and  the  effect  of 
the  rise  of  that  formidable  power  on  the 
internal  history  of  the  church,  to  the 
time  of  the  overthjrow  of  that  power,  ana 
the  triumphant  asUblishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.    See  the  AnslysU  of 
the  work,  Intro.  §5.    In  other  word*, 
this  series  of  visions   teiuinatiog  st 
oh.  xL  18,  refers,  as  the  leediDg  thmg, 
to  what  would  occur  in  relation  to  ttie 
Roman  empire  considered  u  a  mJ»1m 
power,  in  which  the  church  woula  W 
interested;  that  which  follows  (oh.  xt 
19.  xil-xx.)  to  the  Roman  power  con- 
sidered as  a  great  i^postasy,  and  settmg 
up    a  mighty   and    most    opptesaw 
domination  over  the-  true  ohureh»  m*^* 
fested  in  deep   corruption  and  bloody 
persecutions,  mnnlng  on  in  its  £iu- 
trous  infiuence,  on  the  world,  until  that 
power  should  be  destroyed — Bal^lon 
fall— and  the  xeign  of  the  stinti  be 
introduced. 

8.  A.nd  tU  voice  vikich  Ik«ard/rom 
keawn,    Ver.  4.     This  is  not  the  veiee 
of  the  angel,  but  a  direct  divine  com- 
mand.   %  Said,  Oo  uMd  take  tkt  littU 
hook  that  it  open,  Ac     That  is,  take  it 
out  of  his  hand,  and  do  with  it  as  you 
shaU  be  commanded.     There  is  averj 
strong  resemblance  between  this  psfssge 
and  tiie  account  contained  in  Sxehdel, 
ch.  U.  9,  10,  Ui.  1-^.     Bsekiel  was  di- 
reoted  to  go  to  the  hoiue  of  Israel  and 
deliver  a  divine  message,  whether  they 
would  hear  or  forbear,  and  in  order  that 
he  might  understand  what  message  to 
deliver,  there  was  ahowrn  to  him  a  roU 
of  a  book,  written  within  and  without 
That^'roll  he  waa    oommanded  to  eat, 
and  he  found  it  to  be  '  in  his  mouth  u 
honey  for  sweetneaa.'     John  has  added 
to  this  the- droumstance  that,  though 
'  sweet  in  the  month,'  it  mutde  '  the  belly 
bitter.'    The  additional  comimaiid  (ver. 
11),  that  he  must  yet  'prophesy  before 
many  people,'  leads  na  to  suppose  that 
he  had  the  narrativte  in  Eaektel  in  bis 
eye,  for,  as  the  result  of  kie  eating  the 
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9  And  I  went  unto  Uie  aixgel, 
and  said  unto  him,  Give  me  the 
little  book.  And  he  said  unto  me, 
Take  it,  *  and  eat  it  up;  and  it 

roll,  he  was  commanded  to  go  add 
prophesy  to  the  people  of  Israel.  Th^ 
passage  here  (ver.  8),  introdaces  a  new 
symhol,  that  of  '  eating  the  hook/  and 
evidentiy  refers  to  something  that  was 
to  occui'  be/ore  the  *  mystery  should 
he  finished  j'  that  is,  before  the  seventh 
tmmpet  should  sound.  ^  Which  t«  open 
tn  the  hdndf  Ac,  On  the  symbokoal 
meaning  of  the  word  '  open,'  as  applied 
to  the  book,  see  Notes  on^  ver.  2. 

9.  And  I  went  unto  the  ang^l.  This  is 
symbolic  action,  and  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood literally.  As  it  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  that  an  angel  Uterally  de- 
scended, and  stood  upon  the  sea  and 
the  RLnd,  so  it  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  there  was  a  literal  act  of  going 
to  him,  and  taking  the  hook  from  his 
hand,  and  eating  it.  ^  Qive  me  the  little 
hook.  In  accordance  with  the  command 
in  yer.  8.  We  may  suppose,  in  regard 
to  this,  (a)  that  the  symhol  was  designed 
to  represent  that  the  hook  was  to  be 
used  in  the  purpose  here  referred  to,  or 
was  to  be  an  important  agent  or  instfu- 
nentality  in  accomplishing  the  purpose. 
The  book  is  held  forth  in  the  hand  of 
the  angel  as  a  striking  emblem.  Ihere 
18  a  command  to  go  and  take  it  from  his 
hand  for  some  purpose  not  yet  disclosed. 
All  this  seems  to  imply  that  the  hook — 
or  that  which  is  represented  by  it — 
would'  be  an  important  ins^ment  in 
accomplishing  the  purpose  here  referred 
to.  (6)  The  application  for  the  book 
might  intinftate  that,  on  the  part  of  him 
who  made  it,  there  would  be  some  strong 
detire  to  possess  it  He  goes,  indeed, 
in  obedience  to  the  command;  but,  at 
tiie  same  time,  there  would  naturally  be 
a  rfcnra  to  be  in  possession  of  the  vol- 
nme,  or  to  know  the  contents  (oomp.  ch. 
'T.  4),  and  his  approach  to  the  angel  for 
the  book  would  be  most  naturally  inter- 
preted as  expressive  of  such  a  wish. 
^  And  he  eaid  nnto  me,  Take  it.  As  if 
^  had  expected  this  appKeation ;  or  had 
eome  down  to  furnish  him  with  this 
tittle  volume,  and  had  anticipated  that 
the  request  would  be  made.  There  was 
»o  reluctance  in  giving  it  up ;  there  was 
mo  attempt  to  wluihold  it;  there  was  no 


shall  make  thv  belljr  bitter,  but  it 
shall  be  in  thy  moutiii  sweet  as 
honey. 

a  Ese.  8. 1-8, 14. 

prohibition  of  its  use.  The  angvl  had 
no  commission,  and  no  desire,  to  retain 
it  for  himself,  and  no  hesitation  in 
placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the  seer  on 
the  first  application.  Would  not  the 
readiness  with  which  God  gives  his 
Bible  into  the  hands  of  men,  in  contra- 
distinction from  all  human  efforts  to 
restrain  its  use,  and  to  prevent  its  free 
circulation,  be  well  symoolized  by  this 
act  ?  ^  And  eat  it  np.  There  is  a  simi- 
lar command  in  Ezekiel,  iii.  1.  OS  coarse, 
this  is  to  be  understood  figuratively,  for 
no  one  would  interpret  literally  a  com- 
mand to  eat  a  manuscript  or  volume.  We 
have  in  common  use  a  somewhat  similar 
phrase,  when  we  speak  of  devouring  a 
book,  which  may  illustrate  thfs,  and 
which  is  not  liable  to  be  misunderstood. 
In  Jer.  xv.  16,  we  have  similar  lan- 
guage :  **  Thy  words  were  found,  and  I 
did  eat  them ;  and  thy  word  was  unto 
me  the  joy  and  rejoicing  of  my  heart." 
Thus  in  Latin,  the  words  propinaro, 
imbibere,  devormre,  deglutire,  Sm,,  are 
used  to  denote  the  greenness  with  which 
knowledge  is  acquired.  Comp.  in  the 
Apocrypha,  2  Esdras  ziv.  38r-40.  The 
meaning  here,  then,  is  plain.  He  was 
to  possess  himself  of  the  contents  of  the 
book;  to  receive  it  into  his  mind;  to 
apply  it^  as  we  do  food,  for  spiritual 
nourishment— truth  having,  in  this  re- 
spect>  the  same  relation  to  the  mind 
which  food  has  to  the  body.  If  the 
little  book  was  a  symbol  of  the  Bible, 
it  would  refer  to  the  fiMt  that  the  truths 
of  that  book  became  the  nourisher  and 
supporter  of  the  public  mind,  f  And  it 
ehall  make  thg  belly  bitter* ,  This  is  a 
circumstance  which  does  not  occur  in 
the  corresponding  place  in  Esekiel  (iii. 
1-3).  The  expression  here  must  refer 
to  something  that  would  occur  after  the 
symbolical  action  of  'eating'  the  littlft 
book,  or  to  some  consequence  of  eating 
it^for  the  act  of  eating  it  is  represented 
as  pleasant:  'in  my  mouth  sweet  a« 
honey.'  The  meaning  here  is,  that  the 
effect  which  followed  from  eating  the 
book  was  paififtil  or  disagreeable  —  ae 
food  would  be.that  wa4  pleasant- to 
the  taste,  but  that  produced  Utter  pain 
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10  And  I  took  the  litUe  book 
oat  of  the  angel's  hand,  and  ate 
it  up;  and  it  was  in  my  mouth 


vb«n  Mten.  The  folfilmetit  of  this  would 
b«  found  I9  one  of  two  things,  (a)  It 
might  mean  that  the  message  to  be  de- 
livered in  odnsequenee  of  devouring  the 
book,  or  the  message  wh|eh  it  contained, 
would  be  of  lb  painful  or  distressing  oha- 
raoter  :-^that  witb  whatever  pleasure  the 
book  might  be  received  and  devoured,  it 
would  l^  found  to  oontain  a  oommuni- 
oalien  that  would  be  iiidicative  of  woe.  or 
sorrow.  This  was  the  case  with  the 
little  book  that  Esekiel  was  commanded 
io  eat  up.  Thus,  in  speaking  of  this 
book,  it  is  said,  ''And  it  was  written 
within  and  without ;  and  there  was  writ- 
ten therein  lamentations,.and  mourning, 
and  woe."  Esek.  ii.  lO.-  Comp.  ch.  iii. 
4-9,  where  the  contents  of  the  book,  and 
the  effect  of  proclaiming  the  message 
which  it  contained,  are  more  fully 
stated.  80  here,  the  meaning  may  be, 
that,  however  gladly  John  may  have 
taken  the  book,  and  with  whatever 
pleasure  b^  ntay  have  devoured  its  con- 
tents, yet  that  it  would  be  found  to  be 
charged  with  the  threatening  of  wrath. 
Mid  with  denunciations  of  .4  judgment 
to  come,  the  delivery  of  which  would  be 
well  represented  by  the  ''bitterness" 
which  is  said  to  have  followed  from 
"eating"  the  volume.  Or  (6)  it  may 
mean,  that  the  consequence  of  devour- 
ing the  book.; — ^that  is,  of  embracing  its 
doctrines,  would  be  persecutions  and 
trouble  —  well  represented  by  the  "hit- 
terness"  that  foUowed  the  "  eating^'  of 
the  volume.  Either  of  these  ideas  would 
be  a  fulfilment  of  the  proper  meaning  of 
the  symbol ;  for,  on  the  supposition  that 
either  of  these  occurred  in  fact,  it  would 
properly  be  symbolised  by  the.  eating  of 
a  volume  that  was  sweet  to  the  taste, 
but  that  made  the  belly  bitter.  ^  But 
4t  ihall  he  in  CA^  mouth  $iecet  a*  iWnsy. 
8a  in  Esekiel  iii.  3. ,  The  proper  ftilfii- 
ment  of  this,  it  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand. It  would  well  represent  Uie  plea- 
sure derived  from  divine  truth  —  Uie 
sweetness  of  the  word  of  God — the 
relish  with  which  it  is  embraced  by 
those  that  love  it.  On  the  supposition 
that  the  "little  book"  here  refers  to  the 
Bible,  and  to  the  use  which  would  be 
made  of  it  in  the  times  reforred  to^it 


sweet  as  hone5r:  and  as  soon  as 
I  had  eaten  it,  my  belly  was 
bitter. 


would  properly  denote  the  relish  which 
would  exist  for  the  sacred  volume,  and 
the  happiness  which  would  be  found  in 
its  perusal : — for  this  very  image  is  fre- 
quently employed  to  denote  this.  Thus 
in  P8..ziz.  10:  —  "More  to  be' desired 
are  they  than  gold,  yea,  than  much  fine 

fold ;  sweeter  also  >than  honey,  and  the 
oney-oomb."  Ps.  cxix.  103 :  —  "  How 
sweet  are  thy  words  unto  my  taste ;  yea 
sweeter  than  honey  to  my  mouth."  AVe 
are  then  to  look  for  the  fulfilment  of  this 
in  some  prevailing  delight  or  siitisfac- 
tion,  in  the  times  referred  to,  in  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  or  in  the  trutha  of 
revelation. 

10.  And  a»  90otta»  I  had  eaten  i§^  my 
belly  to<M  inade  bitte^r.  The  effect  imme- 
diately followed : — that  is,  as  soon  as  he 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  contents 
of  the  book,  either,  as  above  explained, 
requiring  him  to  deliver  some  message 
of  woe  aud  wrath  which  it  would  be 
painful  to  deliver  >  6r,  that  the  conse- 
quence of  receiving  it  was  to  bring  on 
bitter  persecutions  and  trials. 

IL  And  he  emid  unto  me.     The  angel 
then  said,    f  Thou  mvei  propheey.    The 
word  **prophe$y"  here  is  evidenUy  used 
in  the  large  sense  of  making  known 
divine  truth  in  general ;  not  in  the  com- 
paratively narrow  and  limited  sense  in 
which  it  is  commonly  vysed,  as  referring 
merely  to  the  foretelling  of  future  events. 
See  the  word  explained,  in  the  Notes  on 
Rom.  xii.  6 ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  1.    The  mean- 
ing is,  that,  as  a  .consequence  of  be- 
coming possessed  of  the  little  voluoie 
iLnd  its  contents,  he  would  be  called  to 
proclaim  divine  truth,  or  to  make  the 
message  of   God  known  to   mankind. 
The  direct  address  is  to  John  himself; 
but  it  is  evidently  not  to  be  understood 
of  him  personally.   He  is  represented  aa 
seeing  the  a^gel ;  as  hearkening  to  his 
voice;  as  listening  to  the  sc^emn  oath 
which  he  took ;  as  receiving  and  eskting 
the  volume;  and  .-then  as  propbesyins 
to  many  people:  but  the  reference  la  un- 
doubtedly to  the  far-distant  future.  Xf  th e 
allusion  is  to  the  times  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, tiie  meaning  is,  that  the  end  of  the 
.  worid  wasnot,  as  would  be  expeeted,«tboat 
to  occur,  bat  that  ther^  was  to  be  an  in  ter- 
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11  And  he  said  unto  me,  Thou  peoples,  ai^d  nations,  and  tongues, 
must  prophesy  again  hefore  many   and  kings. 


val  long^  enougli  to  permU  the  gospel  to 
be  proclaimed  before  ''nations,  and 
tongues,  and  kingsj^'  that  in  conse- 
quence of  coming  into  possession  of  the 
"little  book/'  the  word  of  God,  the 
truth  was  yet  to  be  proclaimed  faf  and 
wide  on  the  earth.  ^  Again — vd^iv. 
This  had  been  done  before.  That  is, 
etupposing  this  to  refer  to  the  time  of  the 
Beformation,  it  could  be  said  (a)  that 
this  had  been  done  be/ore — that  the 
gospel  Had  been  in  former  times  proclaim- 
ed in  its  purity  before  "  many  peoples, 
and  nations,  and  tongues,  and  kings,'' 
and  (b)  that  it  would  be  done  "^ again :" — 
that  is,  though  the  word  of  Qod  had 
been  bidden,  and  a  mass  of  corrupt  tra- 
ditions had  taken  its  place,  yet  the  time 
TTOuld  come  when  those  pure  truths 
would  be  made  known  again  to  all  lands. 


This  will  explain  the  word  "  again"  m 
this  place — not  meaning  that  John 
would  do  this  personally,  btit  that  this 
would  be  in  foet  the  result  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bible  to  the  church,  f  Be- 
fore maw^  peoples.  This  word  denotes 
people  considered  as  )»a««e«,  or  as  group- 
ed together  in  masses,  witbont  reference 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  done.  It  fs 
used  Fhen  we  look  on  a  mau  of  men, 
without  taking  into  account  the  ques- 
tion whether  they  are  of  the  same  na- 
tion, or  language,  or  rank.  See  Notes 
on  eh.  Til.  9.  The  plural  is  used  here — 
'*pe€>plei^ — perhaps  to  denote  that  those 
to  whom  the  truth  would  be  made 
known  would  be  very  numerous.  They 
would  not  only  be  numerous  in  regard 
to  the  individimh  to  whom  it  would  be 
communicated,  but  numerous  considered 
a9  communities  or  nations,  f  And  na- 
tionw.  The  word  nations  here  denotes 
people  considered  as  separated  by  na-- 
tional  boundaries,  constitutions,  laws, 
customs.  See  Notes  on  ch.  vii.  9.  J  And 
t<mffue9.  People  considered  as  divided 
by  lan^ages: — a  divisiqu  not  always, 
or  necessarily,  the  same  as  that  denoted 
by  the  word  "  people"  or  "  nations"  as 
used  in  this  passage.  %  And  kinge. 
Rulers  of  the  people.  The  meaning  is, 
that  the  gospel  would  not  only  be  borne 
before  the  maiset  of  mahkind,  but  in  a 
fpacial  manner  before  kings  and  rulers. 
The  eCeot  of  thui  p^mtmag  the  "little 


volume" — or  of  the  "  open  book"  of  re- 
vealed truth  would  ultimately  be  that 
the  message  of  life  would  be  carried 
with  power  before  princes  and  rulers, 
and  would  influence  them  as  well  as  the 
common  people. 

In  enquiring  now  for  the  proper  ap- 
plication of  this  symbol  as  thus  ex- 
plained, we  naturally  turn  to  the  Re- 
formation, and  ask  whether  there  waa 
any  thing  in  that  of  which  this  would 
be  the  proper  emblem.  The  following 
things,  then,  are  found  in  fact  as  occur- 
ring at  that  time,  of  which  the  symbol 
before  us  may  be  regarded  as  the  proper 
representation. 

(1)  The  reception  of  the  Bible  as  from 
the  band  of  an  angel  —  or  its  recovery 
from  obscurity  and  forgetfulness,  a«  if 
it  were  now  restored  to  the  chureb  by  a 
heavenly  interposition. ,  The  influence 
of  the  Bible  on  the  Reformation  i  the 
fact  that  it  was  now  recovered  from  iti 
obscurity,  and  that  it  was  made  the 
grand  instrument  in  the  Reformation, 
has  already  been  illustrated.  See  Notes 
on  ven  2.  The  symbolical  action  of 
taJiLing  it  firum  the  hand  of  an  angel,  was 
not  an  improper  representation  of  its 
reception  again  by  the  church,  and  of 
its  restoration  to  its  true  place  in  the 
church.  It  became,  as  it  is  proper  that 
it  should  always  be.  the  grand  means  of 
the  defence  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  pro- 
pagation of  truth  in  the  world. 

(2)  The  statement  that  the  little 
book  when  eaten  was  "in  the  mouth 
sweet  as  honey,"  is  a  striking  and  proper 
representation  of  the  relish  felt  for  the 
sacred  Scriptures  by  those  who  love  the 
truth  (comp.  Notes  oh  ver.  9),  and  is 
especially  appropriate  to  describe  the 
interest  which  was  felt  in  the  volume  of 
revealed  truth  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. For  the  Bible  was  to  the  reformers 
emphatically  a  new  book.  It  had  been 
driven  from  common  use  to  make  way  for 
the  legends  of  the  saints,  and  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  church.  It  had,  therefore, 
when  translated  into  the  vernaeulaf 
tongue,  and  when  circulated  and  read, 
the  freshness  of  novelty — the  interest 
which  a  volume  of  reveided  truth  would 
have  if  just  given  ftom  heaven.  Aoeord- 
ingly  it  is  well  known  with  what  avidity 
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and  relish  die  SMred rolnmewas studied 
by  Luther  and  his  fellow-laborers  In  the 
Reformation  I*  how  they  devoured  its 
doetriaes;  how  they  looked  to  it  for 
comfort  in  their  times  of  trial;  how 
sweet  and  sustaining  Were  its  promises 
In  the  troubles  that  came  upon  them, 
and  in  the  labors  which  they  were  called 
to  perform. 

(3)  The  representation  that,  after  it 
was  eaten,  it  was  "  bitter/'  would  not 
improperly  describe  the  ejfeer,  in  some 
respects,  of  thns  receiving  the  Bible,  and 
making  it  the  groundwork  of  faith.  It 
brought  the  Reformers  at  once  into  con- 
flict with  aD  the  power  of  the  Papacy 
and  the  priesthood;  exposed  them  to 
persecution ;  aroused  against  them  a  host 
of  enemies  among  the  princes  and  rulers 
of  the  earth ;  and  was  the  cause  for  which 
many  of  tiiem  were  put  to  death.  Such 
effects  followed  substantially  when  Wic- 
lif  translated  the  Bible;  when  John 
Huss  and  Jerome  of  Pri^e  published 
the  pare  doctrines  of  the  Kew  Testa- 
ment; and  when  Lather  gave  to  the 
people  the  word  of  God  in  their  own 
langi^ge.  To  a  great  extent  this  is 
always  so  —  that,  however  sweet  and 
precious  the. truths  of  the  Bible  may  be 
to  the  preacher  himself,  one  of  the  effects 
of  his  attempting  to  preach  those  truths 
may  be  such  opposition  on  the  part  of 
men,  such  cold  indifference,  or  such 
fierce  persecution,  that  it  would  be  well 
illustrated  by  what  ns  s^d  here,  "At 
ehaU  make  thy  belly  bitter." 

(4)  The  representation  that,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  receiving  that  book,  he 
woald  prophesy  again  before  many  peo- 
ple, is  a  fit  representation  of  the  effect 
of  the  receptbn  of  the  Bible  again  by 
the  church,  and  of  allowing  it  its  proper 
place  there.  For  (a)  it  led  to  preaching, 
or^  in  the  language  of  this  passage, 
"  prophesying" — a  thing  comparatively 
little  known  before  for  manv  ages.  The 
grand  business  in  the  Papal  commnnion 
was  not,  and  is  not,  preaching,  but  the 
performance  of  rites  and  ceremonies. 
Genuflexions,  erossings,  burning  of  in- 
cense, processions,  music,  constitute 
the  characteristic  features  of  all  Papal 
churches;  the  grand  ^ing  that  dis- 
tinguishes the  Ihrotestant  churches  all 
over  the  world,  just  in  proportion  as 
they  are  Pnjtestant,  ia  preaching.  The 
Protestant  religion  ^-r  the  pure  form  of 
religioa  «a  it  if  revealed  in  the  K«W' 


Te|tament — has  iew   ceremonies;    its 
rites  are  simple ;  it  depends  for  success 
on  the  promulgation  and  defence  of  the 
trtuh,  with  the  attending  influence  of  the 
Holy  Ohost;  and  for  this  view  of  the 
nature  and  degree  ai  religion,  Ae  world 
is  indebted  to  the  fact  that  the  Bible 
was  again  restored  to  its  true  place  in 
the  chuch.    (6)  The  Bible  is  the  basis  nf 
all  genuine  preaching.    Preaching  will 
not  be  kept  up^  in  its  purity,  except  in 
the  places   where  the  Bible    is  freely 
circulated,  and  where  it  is  studied ;  and 
where  it  it  studied,  there  will  be,  in  the 
proper  sense  of   the  term,   preaeher». 
Just  in  proportion  as  the  Bible  is  studied 
in  the  world,  we  may  expect  that  preach* 
ing  win  be  better  understood,  and  that 
the  number  of  preachers  will   be  in- 
creased,   (e)  The  study  of  the  Bible  ia 
the  foundation  of  all  the  efforts  to  spread 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth  to  "  peoples, 
and  nations,  and  tongues,  and  kings," .in 
our  own  times.    All  these  efforts  have 
been  originated  by  the  restoration  of  the 
Bible  to  its  proper  place  in  the  church, 
and  to  its  more  profound  and  accurate 
study  in  this  age;  for  these  efforts  are 
but  carrying  out  the  injunction  of  the 
Saviour  as  recorded  in  this  book — ^to  "  go 
into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel 
to  every  creature."    (a), The  same  thing 
will  be  true  to  the  end  of  the  World  :-^ 
or,  in  the  language  of  the  portion  of  the 
book  of  Revelation  before  us,  tiU  "  the 
kingdoms    of   this  world  become    the 
kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ* 
and  he  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever," 
ch.  XL  15. .  The  fact  of  the  restoration 
of  the  Bible  to  its  proper  place  in  the 
church,  will,  therefore,  ultimately  be  the 
means  of  the  conversion  of  the  whole 
world  to  God ;  and  this  fiK^   so  mo- 
mentous in  its  nature  and  its  conse- 
quences, was  worthy  to  be  symbolisefd 
by  the  appearance  of  the  "  angel  descend- 
ing from  heaven  clothed  wiui  a  doad;* 
was  properly  represented  by  the  man- 
ner i[i  which  he  appeared  —  'his  fiaee 
radiant  as  the  sun,  and  his  feet  pUlani  of 
fire;'  was  worthy  to  be   expressed  hy 
the   position    which    he   assumed*    as 
**  standing  on  the  sea  and  the  earth" — 
as  if  all  the  world  were  interested  in  the 
purpose  of  his  mission;  and  was  worU^ 
of  the  loud  proclamation  which  he  mad» 
—as  if  a  new  order  of  things  were  U^ 
commence.   BeantiOH  and  sublime,  then » 
AS  this  jBhaptst  ii^  and  ahrigrs  him 
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esteemed,  a«  a  compociUon,  it  beeomes 
still  more  beautiful  and  subtime  if  it  be 
regarded  m  a  symbol  of  the  Reforma- 
tion— an  event  the  most  glorious,  and 
the  most  important  in  its  issues,  of  any 
that  has  occurred  since  the  Saviouc  ap- 
peared on  the  earth. 

CHAPTER  XL 

ANALYSIS  OF  THIS   CHAPTER. 

This  chapter,  which  is  very  impro- 
perly separated  from  the  preceding,  and 
improperly  ended-. — for  it  should  have 
been  closed  at  ver.  18,— consister  (ex- 
elading  the  last  verse,  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  succeecLing  chaj^r,)  «s- 
sentially  of^  three  parts : 

L  The  measuring  of  the  temple,  vs. 
1, 2.    A  reed,   or  measvj^ng  sUck,  is 
given  to  John,  and.2ie  is  directed  to 
arise  and  measuiw  the  temple.     This 
direction  Bm}>rAcea  two  parts :  (a)  he  was 
to  measure,  that  is,  to  take  an   exact 
esUuuite  of  the  temple,  of  the  altar^  and 
of  the  true  worshippers ;  (6)  he  was  care- 
folly  to  separate  this,  in  his  estimate, 
from  the  outward  court,  which  was  to 
be  left  iout  and  to  be  given  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, to^  be  trodden  under  foot  forty-two 
mouths ;  thaA  is,  three  years  and  a  half, 
or  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  days — a 
period  celebrated  in  the  book  of  Daniel 
as  well  as  in  this  book. 

IL  The  two  witnesses,  vs.  3-13.    This 

is,  in  some  respects,  the  most  difficult 

portion  of  the  book,  of  Revelation,  and 

its  meaning  can  be  stated  only  after  » 

carefiil  exunination  of  the  signification 

of  the  words  and  phrases  used..    The 

general  statement  in  regard  to  these 

witnesses    is,   that    they    should    have 

power,  and  should  prophesy  for  twelve 

hundred  and  sixty  days ;  that  if  any  one 

should  attempt  to  injure  them,  they  had 

power,  by  fire  that  proceeded  out  of 

their  mouths,  to  devour  and  kill  their 

enemies;   that  they  had  power  to  shut 

heaven  so  that  it  should  not  rain,  and 

power  to   turn  the  waters  of  the  earth 

iato  blood,  and  power  to  smite  the  earth 

with  pla^^es  as  often  as  they  ch«se ;  that 

when   they  had  completed  their  testi- 

Dionyy  ^e  beast  that  ascends  out  of  the 

bottomless  pit  would  nfake  war  with. 

them,  and  overcome  them,  and  kill  them; 

that  their   dead  bodies  would  lie  un- 

buried  in  that  great  city  where  the  liord 

mfM  t£ree^day8  and  a  half;  that 


they  that  dwelt  upon  the  earth  would 
exult  in  their  death,  and  send  gifts  to 
one  another  in  token  of  their  joy ;  that 
after  the  three  days  and  a  half  the  spirit 
of  life  from  God  would  enter  into  them 
again,  and  they  would  stand  up  on  their 
feet ,'  that  they  would  then  be  taken  up 
into  heaven,  in  the  sight  of  their  ene- 
mies; and  that,  at  the  time  of  their 
ascension,  there  would  be  a  great  earth- 
quake, and  a  tenth  part  of  the  city 
would  fall,  and  many  (seven  thousand) 
would  be  killed,  apd  that  the  remainder 
would  be  affrighted,  and  would  give 
glory  to  the  God  of  heaven. 

III.  The  sounding  of  the  seventh 
trumpet,  vs.  14-18.  This  is  the  grand 
consummation  of  the  whole ;  the  end  of 
this  series  of  visions;  the  end  of  the 
world.  A  rapid  glance  only  is  given  of 
it  here,  for  under  another  series  of 
visions  a  more  detailed  account  of  the 
state  of  the  world  is  given  under  the  final 
triumph  of  truth.  Here,  as  a  proper  dose 
of  the  first  series  of  visions,  tiie  result  is 
merely  glanced  at  or  adverted  to  —  that 
then  the,  period  would  have  arrived 
when  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  were 
to  become  the  kingdoms  of  the  Lord  and 
of  his  Christ,  and  when  he  should  com- 
mence that  reign  which  was  to  conttnne 
for  ever.  Then  universal  peace  and 
happiness  would  reign,  and  the  long- 
promised  and  expected  kingdom  of  God 
on  the  earth  would  be  established.  The 
"nations"  had  been  "angry,"  but  the 
time  had  now  come  when  a  judgment 
was  to  be  pronouneed  on  the  dead*  and 
when  the  due  reward  was  to  be  given  to 
the  servants  of  God  —  the  prophets,  knd 
the  saints,  and  those  who  feared  his 
name,  small  and  great,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  kingdom,  and  the 
complete  triumph  of  the  true  religion  in 
the  world. 

I  regard  this  chapter,,  ther^re,'  to 
ver.  18,  as  extending  down  to  the  con- 
summation of  all  things,  and  as  dis- 
closing the  last  of  the  visions  seen  in 
the  scroll  or  volume  "sealed  with  the 
seven  seals,''  ch.  v.  1.  For  a  reason 
above  suggested,  and  which  wilL  appear 
more  f^lly  hereafter,  the  detail  is  here 
much  less  mibute  than  in  the '  earlier 
portions  of  the  historic  visions,  but  still 
it  embraces  the  whole  period,  and  states 
in  few  w(ftds  what  will  be  the -condition 
of  things  in  the  end.  This  was  all  tiiat 
WB»  neoessarysthif  was,  in  fiMt^  the 
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ND  there  was  given  me  a  reed  • 
like  unto  a  roa :  and  the  angel 
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leading  design  of  the  whole  t>ook.  The 
end  towards  which  ell  tended-^ that 
which  John  needed  most  to  know  —  and 
which  the  church  needed  most  to  know, 
was  that  religion  would  ultimately  .r'i- 
nmph,  and  that  the  period  toould  arrive 
when  it  could  be  announced  that  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  had  become  the 
kingdoms  of  Ood  and  of  his  Christ 
That  is  here  anfiounoed;  and  that  is 
properly  the  dose  of  one  of  the  divisions 
of  tbd  whole  book. 

1.  And  thers  vhm  given  me.  He  does 
not  say  by  whom,  but  the  connexion 
would  seem  to  imply  that  it  was  by  the 
angel.  All  this  is  of  course  to  bo  regard- 
ed as  symbolical.  The  representation 
undoubtedly  pertains  to  a  future  age,  but 
the  language  is  such  as  would  be  pro- 
perly i^ddressed  to  one  who  had  been  a 
Jew,  and  the  imagery  employed  is  such 
as  he  would  be  more  likely  to  understand 
than  any  other.  The  language  and  the 
imagery  kt^,  thereforCi  taken  firom  the 
temple,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  had  any  literal  reference  to  the 
temple,  or  ev^n  that  John  would  so  un- 
derstand it.  Nor  does  the  language 
here  used  prove  that  the  temple  was 
standing,  at  the  time  when  the  book  was 
written  j  for  as  it  is  symbolical,  it  is  what 
^ould  be  employed  whether  the  temple 
were  standing  or  not,  and  would  be  as 
likely  to  be  used  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other.  It  is  such  langnage  as  John, 
educated  as  a  Jew,  and  familiar  with  the 
temple  worship,  would  be  likely  to  enu 
ploy  if  he  designed  to  mi^e  a  represent- 
ation pertaining  to  the  church,  f  A 
iFieed^—K^Xtt/ios*  This  word  properly  de- 
notes a  plant  with  a  jointed  hollow  stalk, 
growing  in  wet  grounds.  Then  it  refers 
;to  the  stalk  as  cut  for  use,  as  4  mea- 
■uringostick,  as  in  this  place;  or  a  mock 
sceptre,  Matt  xxvii.  29,  30 ;  or  a  pen  for 
writing,  3  John  13.  Here  it  means 
merely  a  stick  that  could  be  used  for 
measuring.  %  Like  unto  a  rod.  This 
word — lidffSes — means  {Mroperly  a  rod, 
wand,  staff,  used  either  for  scourging, 
1  Cor.  iv.  21,  or  for  leaning  upon  in 
walking,  Matt  x,  10,  or  for  a  sceptre, 
.Heb.  H  8,    ^mee  the  i^eaniag  i«,  thi^ 


stood,  saiying.  Rise,  and  measure* 
the  temple  of  God,  and  the  altar, 
and, them  that  worship  therein. 


6  Eaeu  40. 48. 


the  reed  that  was  put  into  his  hands  vai 
like  such  a  rod  or  staff  in  respect  to  size, 
and  was  therefore  convenient  for  han- 
dling.   The  word  rod  also  is  used  to 
denote  a  measuring  pole,  Ps.  Ixxiv.  2, 
Jer.  X.  16,  li.  19.     f  And  the  angel  ttood^ 
saying.    The  phrase  "the  angel  stood,'* 
is  wanting  in  many  Mss.  and  editions  of 
the  New  Testament,  ahd  is  rejected  bj 
Prof.  Stuart  as  spurious.     It  is  also 
rejeeted  in  the  critical  editions  of  Gries- 
bach  and  Hahn,  and  marked  as  dosbtfiil 
by  Tittmann.  The  best  critical  authority 
is  against  it,  mhI  it  appears  to  hare  bden 
inta-oduced  from  Zech.  iii.'5.    The  con- 
nexion does  not  demand  it,  and  ve  may, 
therefore,  regard  the  meaning  tob«i  that 
the  one  who  gave  him  the  reed,  whoever 
he  was,  at  the  same  time  addressed  him, 
and  commanded  bim  to  take  a  measuN 
of  the  temple  and  the  altar,   f  Rwy  and 
meaenre  the  temple  of  Ood,    That  is,  as- 
certain its  true  dimensions  with  the  reed 
in  your  hand.    Of  course,  this  conld  not 
be  understood  of  the  literal  temple— 
whether  standing*  or  not — for  the  exact 
measure  of  that  was  euflSciently  ireU- 
known.    The  word,  then,  must  be  nsed 
of  something  whieh  the  temple  woold 
denote   or  represent,  and  this  would 
properly  be  the  ohnrcb,  considered  as 
the  abode  of  God  on  the  earth.    Un* 
der  tb^e  Old  dispensation,  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  was  that  abode;  under  the 
New,  that  peculiar  residence  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  church,  and  God  is  repre- 
sented as  dwelling  in  it.    See  Notes  on 
1  Cor.  iii.  16.   Thus  the  word  is  undoubt- 
edly used  here,  lund  the  simple  meaning 
is,  that  he  who  is  thus  addressed  ii 
directed  to  take  an  accurate  estimate  of 
the  true  church  of  God :  oc  aceurate  as 
if  he  were  to  apply  a  measuring-reed  to 
ascertain  the  dimensions  of  the  templs 
at  Jerusalem.    In  doing  that,  if  the  di- 
rection had  been  literally  to  measure  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  be  would  ascertvo 
its  length,  and  breadth,  and  height,*  be 
would  measure  its  rooms,  its  doorways 
its  porticoes;   he  would  take  such  a 
measurement  of  it  that,  in  a  deseriptioo 
or  drawing,  it  could  be  diatinguisbed 
from  other  ediftoes,  or  that  one  ooold  b* 
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2  But  the  court  •  which  is  with- 

a  Eie.  40. 17-^. 
I  ■ «.      '  .1,1 

eomtraoied  like  it^  or  that  a  just  idea 
could  be  obtained  of  it  if  it  should  be 
destroyed.    If  the  direction  be  under- 
stood figQrativ,ely,  as  applicable  to  the 
Christian  church,  the  work  to  be  done 
would  be  to  obtain  an  exact  estimate  or 
measurement  of  what  the  true  church 
was  —  as  distinguished  from  all  other 
bodies  of  men,  and  as  constituted,  and 
aDpointed,  bj  the  direction   of   God; 
Bueh  a  measurement  that  its  character- 
istics could   be  made  known;   that  a 
c]mrch  could  be  organized  according  to 
this,  and  that  the  accurate  description 
could  be  transmitted  to  future  times. 
John  has  not,  indeed,  preserved    the 
measurement;  for  the  main  idea  here  is 
not  thiUi  he   was  to  preserve    such  a 
model,  but  that,  in  the  circumstances, 
and  ai  the  Ume  referred  to,  the  proper 
business  would  be  to  engage  in  such  a 
measurement  of  the  church  that  its  true 
dimensions  or  character  mightl>e  known. 
There  would  be,  therefore,  a  fulfilment 
of  this,  if  at  the  time  here  referred  to 
there  should  1>e  occa«to»,from  any  cause, 
to  inquire   what  constituted  the    true 
oKurch;  if  it  was  necessary  to  separate 
and  distinguish  it  from  all  other  bodies ; 
and  if  tbere  should  be  any  such  prevail- 
ing uncertainty  as  to  make  an  accurate 
investigation   necessary,    f  And  the  al- 
tar.   On  the  form,  situation,  and  uses 
of  the  altar,  see  Notes  on  Matt  v.  23, 24, 
xzi.  12.    Tlie  altar  here  referred  to  was, 
undoubtedly,  the  altar  situated  in  front 
of  the  temple,  where  the  daily  sacrifice 
was  offered.     To  measure  that  literally, 
would  be    to    take    its  dimensioos  of 
length,  breadth,  and  height;   but  it  is 
plain  tJiat  that  cannot  be  intended<ihere> 
for  there  was  no  such  idtar  where  John 
was,  and,  if  the  reference  were^  to  the 
altar  at  Jerusalem,  its  dimensions  were 
sufficiently  known.  .This  language,  then, 
like  the   former,  must  be    understood 
inetaphorically,  and  then  it  must  mean — 
as  the  altar  was  the  place  of  aacrijice — to 
take  an   estimate  of  the.  church  consi- 
dered with  reference  to  its  notions  of 
sacrifice,    or    of   the  .prevailing    views 
respecting  the  sacrtQce  to  be  made  for 
sin,  and   the   method  of  reconciliation 
with    God.       It  is  by  sacrifice  that  a 
method   is    provided  for   reconciliation 
with  Qod  i  by  laerifioe  that  sin  is  par- 
99 


out,  the  temple  *  leave  out,  and 

b  oast  ouL' 

doned ;  by  sacrifice  that  man  is  justified; 
and  the  direelion  here  is  equivalent^ 
therefore,  to  a  command  to  make  an 
investigation  on  these  subjeets,  and 
all  that  is  implied  would  be  fulfilled  if  a 
state  of  things  should  exist  where  it 
would  be  necessary  to  institute  an  ex* 
amination  into  the  prevailing  views  in 
the  church  on  the  subject  of  the  atone- 
ment, and  the  true  method  of  justifica- 
tion before  God.  f  And  them  that  wot^ 
ship  therein.  In  the  temple;  or,  as ^ the 
temple  is  the  representation  here  of  the 
church,,  of  those  who  ar^.  in  the  church 
as  professed  worshippers  of  God.  There 
is  some  apparent  incongruity  in  direct- 
ing him  to  *f  meoMure"  Uiose  who  were 
engaged  in  worship;  but  the  obvioupi 
meanmg  is,  that  he  was  to  take  a  eorreet 
estimate  of  their  character ;  of  what  they 
professed;  of  the  reality  of  their  pi^ty; 
of  their  lives,  and  of  the  general  state 
of  the  church  considered  as  professedly 
worshipping  God.  This  would  receive 
its  fulfilment,  if  a  state  of  things  should 
arise  in  the  church  which  would  make 
it  necessary  to  go  into  a  close  and  search- 
ing examination  on  all  these  points,  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  was  the  true 
church,  and  what  was  necessary  to  con- 
stitute true  membership .  in  it.  There 
were,  therefore,  three  things,  as  indi- 
cated by  this  verse,  which  John  was 
directed  to  do,  so  far  as  the  use  of  the 
measuring-rod  was  concerned:  (<r)  to 
take  a  just  estlmi^te  of  what  constitutes 
the  true  church,  as  distinguished,  from 
all  other  associations  of  men ;  (b)  to  in- 
stitute a  careful  examination  into  the 
opinions  in  the  church  on  the  subject 
of  sacrifice  or  atonement — ^involving  the 
whole  question  about  the  method  of 
justification  before  Qod ;  and  (c)  to  take 
a  correct  estimate  of  what  constitutes 
true  membership  in  the  church;  or  to 
investigate  with  care  the  prevailing 
opinions  about  the  qualifications  for 
membership. 

2.  But  the  court  which  i»  without  the 
temple.  .  Which  is  outside  of  the  ten^ple 
proper,  and,  therefore,  which  does  net 
strictiy  appertain  to  it  There  is  un- 
doubtedly reference  here  to  the  "  court 
of  the  Gentiles,''  as  it  was  called  among 
the  Jews-^the  outer  court  of,  the  temple 
to  which  the  Gentiles  \Md  aecsity  and 
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measure  it  not;  for  *  it  is  given 
unto  the  Gentiles:   and  the  holy 
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within  which  they  were  not  permitted  to 
go.  For  a  deseription  of  thU,  see  Notes 
on  Mfttt.  KzL  12.  To  an  obsenrer  this 
would  9eem  to  be  a  part  of  the  temple, 
and  the  persons  there  assembled  a  por- 
tion of  the  trne  worshippers  of  God ;  but 
it  was  neoessarlly  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  In  forming  an  estimate  of  tiiose 
who,  aeoordifig  to  the  Hebrew  notions, 
were  trne  worshippers  of  God,  only  those 
would  be  regarded  as  snch  who  had  the 
privilege  of  aeeess  to  the  inner  ooaH^ 
and  to  the  altar.  In  making  sneh  an 
estimate,  tiierefore,  those  who  had  no 
nearer  access  than  that  court,  would  be 
omitted;  that  is,  they  would  not  be 
reckoned  as  necessarily  any  part  of  thos^e 
who  were  regarded  as  the  people  of 
Ood.  f  Leave  6ut  and  mecteure  it  not. 
Marg.,  eoH  out  So  the  Greek.  The 
meaning  is,  tfa^  be  was  not  to  reckon  it 
as  appertaining  to  the  tne  temple  of 
worshii>pers.  There  is,  indeed,  a  degree 
of  force  in  the  words  rendered  **  leave 
<mt,"  or,  in  the  margin,  **e€ut  ouf* — 
UfimXXi  i^m  —  which  implies  more  than 
a  mere  wuting  &y,  or  omtwion.  The 
word  {UpHKXiit)  usually  has  the  idea  of 
fwee  or  impuUt  {Matt.  xv.  17;  Acts 
zzTii.  38 ;  Matt  viii.  12,  xzv.  80 ;  Mark 
ZTi  9, 4t  al,)f  and  the  word  here  would 
denote  some  decisiYC  or  positive  act  by 
which  it  would  be  indicated  that  this 
was  not  Miy  part  of  the  true  temple,  but 
was  to  be  regardod  as  appertaining  to 
something  else.  He  was  not  merely  not 
to  mention  it,  or  not  to  include  it  in  the 
measurement^  but  he  was  to  do  this  by 
some  act  which  would  indicate  that  it 
was  the  result  of  design  in  the  case,  and 
not  by  accidentally  passing  it  by.  f  For 
it  U  given  uMo  the  Oentilet,  It  properly 
appertains  to  them  as  their  own.  Thonni 
near  the  temple,  and  indnded  in  the 
general  range  of  building,  yet  it  does 
not  pertain  to  those  who  worship  there, 
but  to  those  who  are  regarded  as 
hesMien  and  strangers.  It  is  not  said 
that  it  was  then  giten  to  the  Gentiles ; 
nor  is  it  said  that  it  was  given  to  them 
to  be  overrun  and  trodden  dowi)  bv 
them,  but  that  it  appertained  to  them, 
and  was  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to 
thsm.'    They  occupied  it>  not  as  the 
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people  of  God,  but  as  those  who  were 
vjithout  the  true  church,  and  who  did 
not  appertain  to  its  real  communion. 
This  would  find  a  fulfilment  if  there 
should  arise  a  state  of  tilings  in' the 
church  in  which  it  would  be  necessary 
to  draw  a  line  between  tiiose  who  pro- 
perly constituted  the  church  and  those 
who  did  not ;  if  there  should  be  such  a 
condition  of  tilings  that  any  consider- 
able portion  of  those  who  professedly 
appertuned  to  the  church  ought  to  be 
divided  off  as  not  belonging  to  it,  or 
would  have  such  cha^riacteristio  marks 
that  it  could  be  seen  that  they  were 
strangers  and  aliens.   The  interpretation 
would  demand  that  they  should  sustain 
tome  relation  to  the  church,  or  that  they 
would  eeem  to  belong  to  it---as  the  court 
did  to  the  temple ;  but  still  that  this  was 
in  appearance  only,  and  that  in  esti- 
mating the  true  church  it  was  necessaiy 
to  leave  them  out  altogether.    Of  course 
this  would  not  imply  that  there  might 
not  be  somo  sincere  worshippers  among 
them  as  individuals — as  there  would  be 
found  usually,  in  the  court  of  the  Oen- 
til'es  in  the  literal  temple,  some  who  were 
proselytes  and  devout  worshippers,  but 
what  is  here  said  relates  to  them  as  a 
mass  or  body — that  they  did  not  belong 
to  the  true  diurch  but  to  the  Gentiles. 
%  And  the  holy  citv.     The  whole  holy 
city  — not  merely  the  outer  court  of  this 
Gentiles  which  it  is  sM  was  given  to 
them,  nor  the  temple'  as  such,  but  the 
eniire  holy  city.    There  is  no  doubt  tiiat 
the  words    "the   holy  city"    litercUl^ 
refer  to  Jerusalem  —  a  city  so  called 
because  it  was  the  peculiar  place  of  ths 
worship  of  God.    See  Notes  on  Matt. 
iv.  5;  comp.  Neh.  zi.  1^  18;  Isa.  liL  1; 
Ban.  iz.  2i:  Matt  zzvii.  53.    But  it  is 
not  necessary  to  suppose  that  this  is  its 
meaning  here.    The  "holy  city"  Jem- 
salcm  was  regarded  as  sacred  to  God';  as 
his  dwelling-place  on  earth,  and  as  the 
abode  of  his  people,  and  nothing  irsts 
more  natural  than  to  use  the  term  as 
representing  the  Church.    Comp.  Notes 
on  Gal.  iv.  28;  Heb.  zii.  22.     In  this 
sense.it  is  undoubtedly  used  here,  as  the 
whole  representation  is   emblematical. 
John,  if  he  were  about  to  spsak  of  mnj 
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thing  that  was  to  o«eiir  to  the  chnaroh, 
would,  as  a  native  Jew,  be  likely  to 
employ  such  language  as  this  to  denote 
it    %  Shetll  they  tread  underfoot.    That 
is,  the  G^entiles  aboye  referred  to;   or 
those  who,  in  the  measurement  of  the 
city,  were  set  off  as  Qentiles,  and  re- 
garded as  not  belonging  to  the  people 
of  God.     This  is  not  spoken  of  the 
Gentiles  in  general,  but  only  of  that 
portion  of  the  multitudes  that  seemed  to 
constitute  the  worshippers  of  Ood,  who, 
in  measuring  the  temple,  were  set  off 
or  separated  as  not  properly  belong- 
ing to  the  true  church.     The  phrase 
"  shall  tread  under  foot,"  is   derived 
from  warriors  and  conquerors  who  tread 
down  Uieir  enemies,  or  trample  on  the 
field?  oif  grun.    It  is  rendered  in  this 
passage    by  Br.  Bobinson    {Lex.)  'to 
profane  and  lay  waste/    As  applied  lite- 
rally to  a  city,  this  would  be  the  true 
idea:    as    applied    to    the    church,    it 
would  mean  that  they  would  have  it 
onder  their  control  or  in  subjection  for 
the  specified  time»  and  thaA  the  practical 
effect  of  that  would  be  to  corrupt  and 
prostrate  it.    f  Fortv  and  two  months. 
Literally  this  would  be  three  years  and 
a  hidf ;  but  if  the  time  here  is  prophetic 
time — a  day  for  a  year — then  the  period 
would  be   twelve   hundred    and  sixty 
years — reckoning  the  year  at  360  days. 
For  a  fall  illustration  of  this  usage,  and 
for  the  reasons  for  supposing  that  this  is 
prophetic  time,  see  Notes  on  Dan.  vii. 
25.    In  addition  to  what  is  there  said, 
h  nmy  be  remarked  in  reference  to  this 
passage,  that  it  is  impossible  to  show, 
with  any  degree  of  probability,  that  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  was  "  trampled  under 
foot^'  by  the  Bomans  for  the  exact  space 
of  three  years  and  a  half.    Prof.  Stuart, 
who  adopts  the  opinion  that  it  refers  to 
the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Ro- 
mans, sajBf  indeed,  "  It  i^  certain  that 
the  inrasioD  of  the  Romans  lasted  just 
ahont  the  length  of  the  period  named, 
until  J.emsalem .  was  taken.     And  al- 
though the  city  itself  was  not  besieged 
K)]ong,  yet  the  metropolis  in  this  case, 
as  in  innnnierable  others  in  both  Testa- 
ments, appears  to  stand  for  the  country 
of  Jndea."    But,  it  Is  to  be  remembered 
that  the   s^rmatioA  here  is  that  *Uhe 
hdy  eity"  was  thus  to  be  trodden  under 
foot;  and  even  takii^  the  former  supno- 
ntion,  in    what  sense  is  it  true  that 
ths   "vhoU  country"  wi^  "trodden 


under  foot"  by  the  Homans  only  three 
years  and  a  half?  Even  the  wars  of  the 
Romans  were  not  of  that  exact  duration^ 
and,  besides,  the  fact  was  that  Judea 
was  held  in  subjection,  and  trodden  down 
by  the  Romans,  for  centuries,  and  never, 
in  fact,  regained  its  independence.  IS 
this  is  to  be  literally  applied  to  Jerusa- 
lem, it  has  been  **  trodden  down  by  the 
Gentiles,"  with  brief  intei'vals,  since  the 
conquest  by  the  Romans,  to  the  present 
time.  There  has  been  no  precise  period 
of  three  years  and  a  half,  in  respect  to 
which  the  language  here  used  would  be 
applicable  to  the  literal  city  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

In  regard  then  to  the  proper  ajopHea- 
tion  of  the  language  which  has  thuf 
been  explained  (vs.  1,  2),  it  qaay  be 
remarked,  in  general,  that^  tor  the  rea- 
sons just  stated,  it  is  not  to  be  taken 
literally,  John  could  not  have  been 
directed  literally  to  measure  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem;  and  the  i^tar,  and  the 
worshippers;  nor  could  he  have  been 
requested  literally  to  leave  out,  or  '  cast 
out'  the  court  that  was  without;  nor 
could  it  be  meant  thitt  the  holy  city 
literally  was  to  be  trodden  under  foot  for 
three  years  and  a  ^9\t  The  language 
clearly  is  svmbolicsti,  and  the  reference 
must  have  been  to  something  pertaining 
to  the  church.  And,  if  the  preceding 
exposition  of  the  tenth  chapter  Is  correct, 
then  it  may  be  presumed  that  this  would 
refer  to  something  that  was  to  occur  ait 
about  the  period  there  referred  to.  Re- 
garding it,  then,  as  applicable  to  the 
t4me  of  the  Reformation,  and  as  being 
a  continuation  of  the  vision  in  chapter 
tenth,  we  shall  find,  in  the  events  of  that 
period,  what  would  be  properly  symbol- 
ized by  the  language  here  used.  This 
will  appear  by  reviewing  the  particulars 
which  have  been  explained  in  these 
verses :  — 

(1)  The  command  to  ''measure  the 
temple  of  God,"  ver.  1.  This,  we  have 
seen,  was  a  direction  to  take  an  estimate 
of  what  constituted  the  true  church; 
the  Yety  work  which  it  was  necessary  to 
do  in  the  Reformation,  for  this  was  the 
first  point  which  was  to  be  settled,  whe- 
ther the  Papaey  was  the  true  church  or 
was  t^e  Antichrist  This  involved,  of 
course,  the  whole  inquiry  as  to  what 
constitutes  the  church,  alike  in  reference 
to  its  organization,  its  ministry,  its  sa- 
craments, and  its  memhersbip*    H  wafl 
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long  before  the  Reformers  made  lip  their 
minds  that  the  Papacy  was  not  the  true 
church;  for  the  veneration  which  the^ 
had  be^n  taught  tp  cherish  for  that 
lingered  long  in  their  bosoms.  And  even 
When  they  were  constrained  to  admit 
that  that  corrupt  communion  was  the 
predicted  forin  of  the  great  apostasy — 
Antiehriat  —  and  had  acquired  boldness 
enough  to  break  away  from  it  for  ever, 
it  was  long  before  they  settled  down  in 
a  uniform  belief  as  to  what  w<u  essential 
to  the  true  church.  Indeed,  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion  which  prevailed;  the 
warm  discussions  which  ensued,  and  the 
diversities  of  sect  which  sprang  up  in 
the  Protestant  world,  showed  with  what 
intense  interest  the  mind  was  fixed  on 
thia  question,  and  how  important  it  was 
to  take  an.  exact  meixturement  of  the  real 
church  of  God. 

(2)  The  direction  tO  'measure  the 
altar.^  This,  as  we  have  seen,  would 
relate  to  the  prevailing  opinions  on  the 
8ul;»>eot  of. sacrifice  and  atonement;  on 
the  true  method  of  a  sinner's  acceptance 
with  God;  and,  consequently,  on  the 
whole  subject  of  justification.  As  a  mat« 
ter  6f  fact,  it  need  not  be  said  that  this 
was  one  of  the  first ,  questions  which 
came  before  the  Reformers,  and  was  one 
which  it  was  indispensable  to  settle,  in 
order  to  a  just  notion  of  the  church  and 
of  the  way  of  salvation.  The  Papacy 
had  exalted  the  Lord's  Supper  into  a 
real  sacrifice ;  had  made  it  a  grand  and 
essential  point  that  the  bread  and  wine 
were  changed  into  the  real  body  and 
blood  of  the  Lord,  aod  that  a  real  offer- 
ing of  that  sacrifice  was  made  every  time 
that  ordinance,  was  celebrated;  had 
changed  the  office  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Kcw  Testament  from  preachers  to  that 
of  priests;  had  become  familiar  with  the 
terms  altar,  and  tacri/lce,  and  priesthood, 
as  founded  on  the  notion  that  a  real 
sacrifice  was  made  in  the  'mass;'  and 
had  fundamentally  changed  the  whole 
doctrine  respecting  the  justification  of  a 
sinner  before  God.  The  altar  in  the 
Romish  communion  had  almost  displaced 
the  pulpit;  and  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  the  merits  of  the  great  saoriffce 
made  by  tl^e  death  of  our  Lord,  had  been 
superseded  by  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  good  works,  and  by  the  merits 
of  the  saints.  It  became  necessary, 
therefore^  to  restore  the  true  doctrine 
MBpMting  saorifioe  ibr  sin,  and  this  way 


of  justification  before  God;  and  this 
would  be  appropriately  represented  by 
a  direction  to  'measure  the  altar,' 

(d)  The  direction  to  take  an  estimate 
of  those' who  worshipped  in  the  temple.' 
This,  as  we  have  seen,  would  properly 
mean  that  there  was  to  be  a  true  esti- 
mate taken  of  what  constituted  member- 
ship in  the  church,  or  of  the  qualifications 
of  those  who  should  be  regarded  as  true 
^Worshippers  of  God.    This,  also,  was  one 
of  the  first  works  necessary  to  be  done 
in  the  Reformation.    Before  that,  for 
f^es,  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regene- 
ration had  been  the  established  doctjrine 
of  the  church ;  the  opinion  that  all  that 
was  neo6ssary  to  membership  was  bap- 
tism and  confirmation,  was  the  common 
opinion;  the  necessity  of  regeoeration 
by  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as 
a  condition  of  church  membership,  was 
little  understood,  if  not  almost  whollj 
unknown ;  and  the  grand  requisition  in 
membership  was  not  holy  living,  bat  the 
observance  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  church.     One  of  the  first  things 
necessary  in  the  Reformation,  was  to 
restore  to  its  true  place  the  doctrine 
laid  down  by  the  Saviour,  that  ft  change 
of  heart— that  regeneration  by  the  Holy 
Ghost — was  necessary  to  membership  in 
the  church,  and  that  the  true  church 
was  composed  of  those  who  had  been 
thus  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  mind. 
This  great  work  would  be  appropriately 
symbolized  by  a  direction  to  take   an 
estimate  of  those  who  '  worshipped*  in 
the  temple  of  God ;'  that  is,  to  settle  the 
question  who  should  be  regarded  as  true 
worshippers  of  God,  and  what  should 
be  required,  of  those  who  professed  to  he 
such  worshippers.    No  more  important 
point  was  settied  in  tiie  Reformation 
than  this. 

(4)  The  direction  to  leave  oat»  or  to 
'  cast  out'  th9  court  without  the  temple. 
This,  as  we  have  seen,  would  properly 
mean  that  a  separation  was  to  be  made 
between  that  which  was  the  true  chnreh, 
and  that  which  was  not,  though  it  mi^t 
seem  to  belong  to  it  The  one  iras  to 
be  measured  or  estimated ;  the  other  was 
to  be  left  out,  as  not  appertaining  to 
that,  or  as  belonging  to  the  Gentilea,  or 
to  heathenism.  The  idea  would  be.  that 
though  it  professedly  appertained  to  the 
true  church,  and  to  the  worship  of  Qod, 
yet  that  it  deserved  to  be  characterised 
at  heathenism.    Kow  thto  will  mp^j 
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with  great  propriety,  according  to  all 
Protestant  notions,  to '  the  nlanner  in 
which  the  l^apacy  was  regarded  by  the 
Reformers,  and  should  be  regarded  at 
all  times.    It  claimed  to  be  the  true 
church,  and  to  the  eye  of  an  obserrer 
would  teem  to  belong  to  it,  as  much  as 
the  outer  court  seemed  to  pertain  to  the 
temple.     But  it  had  the  essential  char- 
acteristics of  heathenismf  and  was,  there- 
fore, properly  to  be  left  out,  or  cast  out, 
as  not ,  pertaining  to  the  true  church. 
Can   any  one  doubt  the  truth  of  this 
representation  as  applicable  to  the  Pa- 
pacy?    Almost   every   thing  that  was 
peculiar  in  the  ancient  heathen  systems 
of  religion,  had  been  introduced  into  the 
Roman  communion,  and  a  stranger  at 
Rome  would  see  more  that  would  lead 
him  to  feel  tiiat  he  was  in  a  heathen 
land,  than  he  would  that  he  was  in  a 
land  where  thia  pure  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity preraile^  aud  where  the  worship 
was  celebrated  which  the  Redeemer  had 
designed  to  set  up  on  the  earth.     This 
was   true   not  only  in  the  pomp  and 
splendor  of  worship,  and  in  the  proces- 
sions alid  imposing  ceremonials ;  but  in 
the  worship  of  images,  in  the  homage  ren- 
dered to  the  dead,  in  the  number  of  fes- 
tival-days, In  the  fact  that  the  statues 
reared  in  heathen  Rome  to  the  honor  of 
the  gods  had  been  re-oonsecrated  in  the 
services   of  Christian   devotion  to  the 
apostles,  saints,  and  martyrs ;  and  in  the 
robes  of  the  Christian  priesthood,  derived 
from  those  in  use  in  the  ancient  heathen 
worship.     The   direction   was,  that>  in 
estimating  the  true  church,  this  was  to 
be  'left  but'  or  'cast  out;'  and,  if  this 
hiterpretation  is  correct,  the  meaning  is, 
that    the  Roman  Catholic  communion, 
as  an  organized  body,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  no  part  of  the  true  church :  a  conclu- 
sion which  is  inevitable,  if  the  passages 
of  Scripture  which  are  commonly  sup- 
posed by  Protestants  to  apply  to  it,  are 
correctly  applied.    To   determine  this, 
and  to  separate  the  true  church  from  it, 
was  no  small  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Reformation. 

(5)  The  statement  that  the  holy  city 
was  to  be  trodden  under  foot>  ver.  2. 
This,  as  we  have  seen,  must  mean  that 
the  true  church  would  thus  be  trodden 
down  by  those  who  are  described  as 
'  Gentiles/  So  far  as  pure  religion  was 
concerned ;  so  far  as  appertained  to  the 
real  condition  of  the  church  and  the 
26* 


pure  worship  of  God,  it  Would  be  at  if 
the  whole  holy  city  where  God  was  wor- 
shipped were  given  into  the  hands  of  the 
Gentiles^  and  they  should  tread  it  down, 
and  desecrate  all  that  was  sacred  for  the 
time  here  referred  to.  Every  thing  in 
Rome  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
would  sustain  this  description.  "It  X8 
incredible,"  says  Lutheri  on  his  visit  to 
Rome,'  "what  sins  and  atrocities  are 
eominitted  in  Rome;  they  must  be  seen, 
and  heard  to  be  believed.  So  that  it  is 
xisua^  to  say,  '  K  there  be  a  hell,  Rome 
is  built  above  it;  it  is  an  abyss  from 
which  all  sins  proceed.' "  So  again  he 
says:  "It  is  commonly  observed  that 
he  who  goes  to  Rome  fbr  the  JSrst  time, 
goes  to  seek  a  knave  there ;  the  second 
time  he  finds  him ;  and  the  third  time 
he  brings  him  away  with  him  under  his 
cloak.  But  now,  people  are  become  so 
clever,  that  they  make  the  three  journeys 
in  one."  8o  Machiavelli,  one  of  the 
most  profbund  geniuses  in  Italy,  and 
himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  said,  "  The 
greatest  symptom  of  the  approaching 
ruin  of  Christianity  is,  that  the  nearer 
we  approach  the  capital  of  Christendom, 
the  less  do  we  find  of  the  Christian  spirit 
of  the  people.  The  scandalous  example 
and  crimes  of  the  court  of  Rome,  have 
caused  Italy  to  lose  every  principle  of 
piety  and  every  religious  sentiment.  We 
Italians  are  principally  indebted  to  the 
church  and  to  the  priests  for  having  be* 
come  impious  and  profane."  See  IV Au- 
bigne's  Hintory  of  the  JRe/ormationf  p.  54. 
Ed.  Phila.  1843.  In  full  illustration  of 
the  sentiment  that  the  church  seemed 
to  be  trodden  down  and  polluted  by  hea- 
thenism, or  by  abominations  and  prac* 
tices  that  came  out  of  heathenism,  we 
may  refer  to  the  general  history  of  the 
Romish  communion  from  the  rise  of  the 
Papacy  to  the  Reformation.  For  a  suf- 
ficient illustration  to  justify  the  applica- 
tion of  the  passage  before  us  which  I 
am  now  making,  the  reader  may  be 
referred  to  the  Notes  on  ch.  ix.  20,  21. 
Nothing  would  better  describe  the  con- 
dition of  Rome  previous  to>  and  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  -—  and  the  re- 
mark may  be  applied  to  subsequent 
periods  also — than  to  say  that  it  was  a 
city  Which  once  seemed  t6  be  a  Christian 
city,  and  was  not  improperly  regarded 
as  the*  centre  of  the  Christian  world 
and  the  seat  of  the  church,  and  that 
it  had  been,  as'  it  were,  ovemn  and 
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3  And  I  will  *  give  power  onto 

•  Or,  ghtt  Mfito  NUT  tm9  toibMCier  that  theif 

trodden  down  by  heftthen  rites,  and 
eustoms,  and  oeremonies,  so  that,  to  a 
strangei:  looking  on  it,  it  wonld  seem  to 
be  in  the  posseaalon  of  the  *  Oentiles'  or 
tbe  heathens. 

(6)  The  <tm«  during  which  this  was  to 
continne — 'fortj-two  months;'  that  ip, 
according  to  the  explanation  above  given, 
twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years.  This 
would  embrace  the  whole  period  of  the 
Moendenoy  and  prevalence  of  the  Pa-^ 
paey ;  or  Uie  whole  time  of  the  continu- 
ance of  that  eorrupt  domination  in  which 
Christendom  was  to  be  trodden  down 
and  eorrupted  by  it.  The  prophet  of 
Patmos  saw  it  in  vision  thus  extending 
its  dreary  and  corrupting  reign,  ana 
daring  toi^  time  the  proper  influence 
of  Christianity  was  trampled  down,  and 
the  domination  of  practical  heathenism 
was  set  up  where  the  church  should  have 
reigned  in  its  purity.  Thus  regarded, 
this  would  properly  express  the  time  of 
the  ascendency  of  the  Papal  power,  and 
the  end  of  the  'forty-two  months,'  or 
twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years,  would 
denote  the  time  when  the  influence  of 
that  power  would  cease.  If,  therefore, 
the  time  of  the  rue  of  the  Papacy  can 
be  determined,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
determine  the  time  when  it  will  come  to 
an  end.  But  for  a  full  consideration  of 
these  points,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  extended  discussion  on  Daniel  vii. 
2b.  4-B  the  point  is  there  fully  exam- 
ined, it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  an 
investigation  of  it  here.    . 

The  general  remark,  therefore,  in 
regard  to  this  passage  (vs.  1,  2),  is,  that 
i^  refers  to  what  would  be  necessary  to 
be  done  at  the  Beformation  in  order  to 
determine  what  is  the  true  church,  and 
what  are  the  dootxines  on  whie)^  ii  is 
based;  and  to  theiact  that  the  Bomish 
Qommunion  to  which  the  church  had 
been  ^iven  over  for  a  definite  time,  was 
to  be  set  aside  as  not  being  the  true 
church  of  Christ 

3.  And  I  will  give  power  unto  my  tvao 
witueeeet.  In  respect  to  this  important 
passage  (vs.  ^13),  I  propose  to  pursue 
the  same  method  which  I  have  pursued 
all  along  in  this  exposition ;  firs^  to  ex- 
amine the  meaning  of  the  words  and 
phrases  in  the  symbol  with  a  purpose  to 


my '  two  witnesMS, '  and  they  shall 

ftMatt.18.KW  cc.a0.i. 


aioertain  the  fair  sigdifioation  of  the 

Smbols;  and,  second,  to  enquirs  inU) 
e  application;  that  is,  to  enquire 
whether  any  events  have  occurred 
which,  in  respect  to  their  character  and 
to  the  time  of  their  occurrence,  can  be 
shown  to  be  a  fair  folfilment  of  the 
language. 

And  I  un'll  give  power.    The  word 
"power"  is  not  in  the  originat   The 
areek  is  simply,  "  I  wiH  give;"  that  is, 
r  will  grant  to  my  two  witnesses  the  nght, 
or  the  power,  of  prophesying,  during  we 
time  specified,  correctly  expressed  in  the 
margin,  'give  unto  my  two  witnesses 
that  they  may  prophesy.'    The  meaning 
is  not  that  he  would  eend  two  witneaaei 
to  prophesy,  but  ratiier  that  these  were 
in  fact  such  "  witnesses,"  and  that  he 
would  during  that  time  permit  them  to 
exercise  their  prophetic  gifts,  or  gire 
them  the  privilege  and  the  strength  to 
enunciate  the  truth  which  they  were 
comnussioned  to    communicate  as  hii 
"witnesses"  to  mankind.    Some  word, 
then,  like  power,  jarivileget.opportunit^t 
or  boldneee,  It  is  necessary  to  supply  u 
order  to  complete  the  sensd.    f  Unto  m| 
two  witueeeee.    The  word  "two"  en- 
.dently  denotes  that  the  number  would 
be  small ;  and  yet  it  is  not  necessary  to 
confine  it  liternOly  to  two  persons,  or  to 
two  societies  or  communities.    Perh^M 
the  meaning  is,  that  as,  nnder  the  law, 
two  witnesses  were  required,  and  were 
enough,  to  establish  any  fact  (Notes  on 
John  viil  17),  such  a  number  would, 
during  those  times,  be  preserved  uom 
apostasy,  as  would  be  sufficient  to  ke^ 
up  the  evidence  of   truth;   to  testi^ 
against   the    prevailing   abominations, 
errors,  and  corruptions;   to  show  what 
was  the  real  church,  and  to  bear  afaiu- 
ful  witness  against  the  wickedness  of  the 
world.    The  law  of  Moses  required  that 
there  should  be  two  witnesses  on  a  trial> 
and  this,  nnder  that  law,  was  deemed  a 
con^tent  number.     See  DeuU  zvU.  o, 
xix.  U  J  Num.  XXXV.  30  j  Matt,  xviii.  16 ; 
John  V.  30-33.    The  essential  meaning 
of  this  passage,  then,  is,  that  there  would 
be  a  competent  number  of  witnesses  m 
the  case ;  that  is,  as  many  as  would  be 
i-i'ip'aided  as  ev^Jficient  to  establish  the 
points  concerning  which   they  wonld 
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propheiEfy  a  thousand  two  hundred 
ana  three  score  days,  clothed  in 
sackcloth.' 


«  18.22. 12. 


testify, -wiUi  perhaps  the  additional  idea 
that  the  numoer  would  be  tmalL   X^^fO 
is  no  reason  for  limiting  it  strictly  to  two 
persons,   or   for    supposing  that  they 
wpald  appear  in  pairs,  two.  and  two ;  nor 
is  it  neeesiaary  to  suppose  that  it  refers 
parUcularly  to  two  people  or  nations. 
The  word  rendered  toitoeMes — fid^ns — ^is 
that  from  which  we  hare  derived,  the 
word  martyr.     It  means  properly  one 
who  bears  testimony,  either  in  a  judicial 
sense,  Hatt  xriiL  10»  zxtL  95,  or  one 
who  can  in  any  way  testify  to  the  truth 
of  what  be  has  seen  and  known,  1  Thess. 
iL  10;  1  Tim.  vi.  12;  Rom.  L  0;  PhU. 
L  8;   Luke  xxir^  48.     Then  it  came 
to  be  employed  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  mariyr  is  now  —  to   denote 
one  who,  amidst  great  sufferings,  or  by 
his  death,,  bears  witness  to  the  tmtii ;  that 
is,  one  who  is  so  confident  of  the  truth, 
and  so  npright,  that  he  will  rather  lay 
down  his  life  than  deny  the  truth  of  what 
he  has 'seen  and  knowQ.    Acts  xxii.  20 ; 
Rev.  ii.  13.    In  a  similar  sense  it  comes 
to  dQoote  one  who  is  so  thorougbly  con- 
Tinced  on  a  subject  that  is  not  susceptible 
of  being  seen  and  heard,  or  who  is  so 
attached  to  one,  that  he  is  willing  to  lay 
down  his  life  as  the  evidence  of  his  con- 
viction and  attach  men  tf    The  word,  as 
used  here,  refers  to  those  who,  during 
this  period  of  *'  forty  and  two  months/' 
would  thus  be  witneate*  for  Christ  in  the 
world:    tiiat  is,  who  would  bear  their 
tftimony  to  the  trutii  of  his  religion ;  to 
the  doctrines  which  he  had  revealed; 
and  to  what  was  required  of  mui — who 
would  do  this  amidst  surrounding  error 
and   eormptioii,  and  when  exposed  to 
perseoutioDS  and  trialis  on  account  of 
their  belief.    It  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
Scriptuves  to  represent  the  righteous  as 
witHe99€»  for  Ood.    See  Notes  on  Isa. 
xiiii.  10,  12,  xUv.  8.     f  And  they  ahaU 
propkeMjf.     The  word  prophesy  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  they  would  prcr 
diet  fatore  events ;  but  the  sense  is,  that 
they  woqld  give  utterance  to  the  truth 
as  G^od  had  revealed  it.    See  Notes  on 
eh.  X.  11.     The  sense  here  is,  that  they 
would  in  some  public  manner,  hold  up 
or  «»i"^*^t4'''  the  truth  before  1^«  world. 


4  These  are  the  two  *  oliTe-trees, 
and  the  two  candlesticks  ^  standing 
before  the  Qod  of  the  earth. 

b  Je.  11. 16;  Zee.  4.  8, 11, 14.         «  o.  1. 20. 

^A  thou$and  two  hundred  and  fAree 
9core  day;  The  same  period  as  the. 
forty  aha  two  months  (ver.  2),  though 
expressed  in  a  different  form.  Reckon- 
ing a  dsy  for  a  year,  this  period  would 
be  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years,  or 
the  same  as  the  *'  time,  and  times,  and 
dividing  of  time  "  in  Daniel  vii.  25.  See 
Notes  on  that  pla6e.  The  meaning  of 
this  would  be,  therefore,  that  dnring  that 
long  period  in  which  it  is  said  that  **  the 
holy  city  would  be  trodden  under  foot," 
there  would  be  those  who  might  be  pro* 
perly  called  "witnesses"  for  Ood,  and 
who  would  be  engaged  in  holding  up 
his  truth  before  the  world;  that  is,  there 
wotdd  be  no  part  of  that  period  in  which 
there  would  not  be  found  eome  to  whom 
this  appellation  could  with  propriety  be 
given.  Though  the  ''holy  city" ^ the 
church-^-would  a  fern  to  be  wholly  trodden 
down>  yet  there  would  be  a  few  at  least 
who  would  assert  the  great  dpctrines 
of  true  godliness,  f  Clothed  in  eaci* 
doth.  Sackcloth — vixKog — ^was  properly 
a  coarse  black  cloth  commonly  made  of 
hair,  used  for  sacks,  for  straining,  and 
for  mourning  garments.  See  Notes  on 
Rev.  vi  12;  on  Isa.  iii.  24;  and  on 
Matt  xL  21.  Here  it  is  an  emblem  of 
mourning;  and  the  idea  is,  that  they 
would  prophesy  in  the  midst  of  grieC 
This  wQuld  indicate  that  the  time  would 
be  one  of  calamity,  or  that,  in  doing 
this,  there  would  be  occasion  for  their 
appearing  in  the  emblems  of  grief,  rather 
than  in  robes  expressive  of  joy.  The 
most  natural  interpretation  of  this  is, 
that  there  would  be  bqt  fow  who  could 
be  regarded  as  tnie  witnesses  for  God  in 
the  world,  and  that  they  would  be  ex- 
posed to  persecution. 

,  4.  Theee  are  the  ttpo  oUve-treei.  These 
are  represented  by  the  two  olive-treeq, 
or  these  are  what  are  symbolized  by  the 
two  olive-trees.  There  can  be  little 
doubj.  that  there  is  an  allusion  here  to 
Zech.  iv.  3, 11,  14,  though  the  imagery 
is  in  some  respects  changed.  The  pro- 
phet (Zech.  iv.  2,  3)  saw  in  vision  "a 
candlestick  all  of  gold,  and  a  bowl  upon 
the  top  of  it,  and  his  seven  lamps 
thercMi,  and  seven  pipes  to  the  seven 
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5  And  if  any  matt  will  hurt 
them,  •  fire  prooeedeth  out  of  their 
nibuth,  and  devoureth  their  ene- 

a  Ps.  18. 8. 


lamps,  wbicb  were  upon  the  top  thereof; 
And  two  olive-trees  by  it ;  one  upon  the 
right  side  of  the  bowl,  and  the  other 
upon  the  left  side  thereof."  These  two 
'*  olive-branches"  were  subsequently  de< 
olared  (ver.  14)  to  be  "the  two  anointed 
ones,  that  stand  by  the  Lord  of  the 
whole  earth."  The  olive-trees,  or  olive- 
branches  (ver.  12),  appear  in  the  vision 
of  the  prophet  to  have  been  connected 
with  the  ever-burning^  lamp,  by  golden 
pipes,  and  as  the  olive-tree  produced 
the  oil  used  by  the  ancients  in  their 
lamps,  these  trees  are  represented  as 
furnishing  a  constant  supply  of  oil 
through  the  golden  pipes  to  the  candle- 
stick, and  thus  they  become  emblematic 
of  the  supply  of  grace  to  the  church. 
Uohn  uses  this  emblem,  not  in  the  sense 
exactly  in  which  it  was  employed  by  the 
prophet,  but  to  denote  that  these  two 
"  witnesses,"  which  might  be  compared 
with  the  two  olive-trees,  would  be  the 
means  of  supplying  grace  to  the  church. 
As  the  olive-tree  furnished  oil  for  the 
lamps,  the  two  trees  here  would  seem 
properly  to  denote  ministers  of  religion ; 
and  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  candlesticks,  or  lamp-bearers,  denote 
churches,  the  sense  would  appear  to  be 
that  it  was  through  the'  pastors  of  the 
churches  that  the  oil  of  grace  which 
maintained  the  brightness  of  those  mys- 
tic candlesticks,  or  the  churches,  was 
conveyed.  The  image  is  a  beautiful  one, 
and  expresses    a    truth  of   great   im- 

Sortance  to  the  world: — for  God  has 
esigned  that  the  lamp  of  piety  shall  be 
kept  burning  in  the  churches  by  truth 
supplied  through  ministers  and  pastors. 
^  And  the  two  candUatiekt,  The  pro- 
phet Zechariah  saw'  but  one  such  can- 
dlestick or  lamp-bearer ;  John  here  saw 
two  —  as  there  are  two  "  witnesses"  re- 
ferred to.  In  the  vision  described  in 
oh.  i.  12,  he  saw  seven — representing  the 
seven  churches  of  Asia.  For  an  expla- 
nation of  Uie  meaning  of  the  symbol, 
see  Notes  on  that  verse,  f  Standing 
he/ore  the  Ood  of  the  earth.  So  Zech:  iv. 
14,  "These  be  the  two  anointed  ones, 
that  stand  by  the  Lord  of  the  whole 
•arth."  The  meaning  is,  that  they  stood, 


mies:  and  if  any  nian  ^mll  hurt 
them,  he  must  in  thU  manner  be 
kUled. " 

b  Nu.  le.  85.    Hoa.  &  6. 

as  it  were,  in  the  very  presence  of  God- 
as  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  tha 
golden  candlestick  stood  "before"  the 
ark  on  which  was  the  symbol  of  tha 
divine  presenoe,  though  'separated  fhmi 
it  by  a  veil.  Comp.  Notes  on  ch.  ix.  IS. 
This  representation  that  the  ministers 
of  religion  "  stand  before  the  Lord,"  is 
one  that  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Bible. 
Thus  it  is  said  of  the  priests  and  Levites 
(Deut  X.  8),  "  The  Lord  separated  the 
tribes  of  Levi,  to  etand  before  the  Lord, 
to  minister  unto  him,  and  to  blesa  his 
name."  Comp.  Bent,  xviii.  7.  Th« 
same  thing  is  said  of  the  prophets,  as  in 
the  oases  of  Elgah  and  Elisha^.  "  As 
the  Lord  liveth,  be/ore  tbhotn  I  etand," 
1  Kings  xvii.  1,  xviu.  15;  2  Kings  iii. 
14,  V.  16;  comp.  Jer.  xv.  19.  The  re- 
presentation Is,' that  they  ministered,  as 
it  were;  constantly  in  his  presence,  and 
under  bis  eye. 

5.  And  if  any  Man  wiU  hurt   them. 
This  implies  that  there  would  be  those 
who  would  be  disposed  to  injure    or 
wrong  them;  that  is,  that  they  would 
be  liable    to    persecution.      The  word 
*wiU*  is  here  more  than  the  mere  sign 
of  the  future ;  It  denotes  intention,  pur- 
poee,  deeign — ^iXp — 'if  any  man  wilU 
or  p9trpo»e»  to  injure  them.'    See  a  simi- 
lar use  of  the  word  in  1  Tim.  vL  9.    The 
word  hurt  here  means  to  do  injury  or 
injnetice -^  iSiKfiffat  —  and  may  refer  to 
wrong  in  any  form — whether  in  respect 
to  their  character,  opinions,  persons,  or 
property.    The  general  sense  is,  that 
there  would  be  those  who  would  be  dis- 
posed to  do  them  harm,  and  we  should 
naturally  look  for  the  folfilment  of  this 
in  some  form  of  persecution.     ^  ^re 
proeeedeth.  out  of  their  mouth.     It  is,  of 
course,  not  necessary  that  this  should 
be  taken  literally.     -The   meaning   is, 
that  they  would  have  the  power  of  de- 
stroying their  enemies  ai  if  fire  should 
proceed  out  of  their  month;   that   is, 
their  words  would  be  like  burning  coals 
or  ftames.    There  may  possibly  be  soi 
allusion  here  to  2  Kings  1.  10-14,  where 
it  is  said  that  Elijah  oommattded  the  fire 
to  descend  fW>te  heaven '  to    consotne 
-Chose  who  were  sent  to  tidkc  him  (eomp» 
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.    6  These  *  hare  power  to  shut 

heavei),  that  it  rain  not  in  the  days 

of  their  prophecy :  and  have  power 

a  1  Ki.  17. 1. 

Luke  iz.  54);  bat  m  that  case  Elijah 
commanded  the  fire  to  come  'from  hea- 
ven/ here  it -proceeded  'ont  of  the 
mouth/.  The  allusion  here,  therefore, 
is  to  the  denunciations  which  they  would 
utter,  or  the  doctrines  which  they  would 
preach,  and  which  would  hare  the  same 
effect  on  their  enemies  as  if  they  breathed 
forth  fire  and  flame.  So  Jeremiah  v.  14, 
"  Because  ye  speak  this  word,  behold  I 
will  make  my  words  in  thy  mouth  fire, 
and  this  people  wood,  and  it  shall  de- 
vour them/'  ^  And  devoureth  their  ene- 
mies. The  word  devour  is  often  U9ed 
with  reference  to  fire,  which  seems  to 
eat  up  or  eonettme  what  is  in  its  way,  or 
to  feed  on  that  which  it  destroys.  This 
is  the  sense  of  the  word  here — kouo^Ui 
-^<to  eat  down^  to  swallow  down,  to 
devour.'  Comn.  ch.  xz.  9.  Sept.  Isa. 
xxiz.  6 ,'  Joel  ii.  5 ;  Lev.  x.  2.  As  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  would 
be  literal  JirCf  so  it  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  that  their  enemies  would  be 
literally  devoured  or  consumed.  The 
meaning  is  fulfilled  if  their  words  should 
in  any  way  produce  an  effect  on  their 
enemies  eimilar  to  what  is  produced  by 
fire :  that  is,  if  it  should  destroy  their 
influence;  if  it  should  overcome  and 
subdue  them;  if  it  should  annihilate 
their  domination  in  the  world,  f  And 
if  any  man  will  hurt  them.  This  is  re- 
peated in  order  to  make  the  declaration 
more  intensive,  and  also  to  add  another 
tbonsht  about  the  effect  of  persecuting 
and  uguring  them,  f  He  must  in  this 
manner  be  kilted.  That  is,  in  the  map- 
ner  specified — by  fire.  It  does  not  mean*) 
that  he  would  be  killed  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  the  'witnesses'  were 
killed,  but  in  the  method  specified  be- 
fore—  by  the  fire  that  should  proceed 
out  of  their  mouth.  The  meaning  is, 
undoubtedly,  that  they  would  have 
power  to  bring  down  on  them  divine 
vengeance  or  punishment,  so  that  there 
would  be  a  just  retaliation  for  the  wrongs 
done  them. 

6.  Tkeee  have  powet  to  shut  heaven. 
That  is,  so  far  as  rain  is  concerned — for 
this  is  immediately  specified.  There  is 
probably  reference  here  to  an  meient 


oyer  waters  *  to  tarn  them  to  blood, 
and  to  smite  the  earth  with  all 
plagues,  as  often  as  they  will. 

h  Ex.  7. 19. 

opinion  that  the  rain  was  kept  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven  ae  in  reservoirs  or  bot- 
tles, and  that  when  they  were  opened  it 
rained ;  when  they  were  closed  it  ceased 
to  rain.  So  Job  xxvi.  8,  "He  bindeth 
up  the  waters  in  the  thick  clouds,  and 
the  cloud  is  not  rent  under  them." 
xxxvi.  28,  "Which  the  clouds  do  drop 
and  distil  upon  man  abundantly, 
xxxviii.  37,  "Who  can  number  the 
clouds  in  wisdom,  or  who  can  stay  tha 
bottles  of  heaven?"  Comp.  Gen.  i.  T, 
viL  2,  viii.  2 ;  2  Kings  yii.  2.  To  ehut 
or  eloee  np  the  heavena,  therefore,  is  to 
restraih  the  rain  from  descending,  or  to 
produce  a  drought.  Comp.  Notes  on 
James  v.  17^  f  That  it  rain  not  in  the 
day$  of  their  prophecy.  In  ,  the  time 
when  they  prophesy.  Probably  Uie  al- 
lusion here  is  to  what  is  said  of  Sl^jah, 
1  Kings  xvii.  1.  This  w^uld  .properly 
refer  to  some  miraculous  power;  but 
still  it  may  be  used  to  denote  merely 
that  they  would  be  clothed  with  the 
power  of  causing  blessings  to  be  withheld 
from  men,  o«  if  rain  were  withheld; 
that  is,  that  in  consequence  of  the  cala-. 
mities  that  wonld  be  brought  upon  them, 
and  the  persecutions  which  they  would 
endure,  God  would  bring  judgments 
upon  men  as  if  they  were  clothed  with 
this  power.  The  language,  therefore,  it 
seems  to  me^  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  they  would  have  the  power  of  work- 
ing miracles.  %  And  have  power  ov€r 
latere  to  turn  them  to  blood.  The  allu- 
sion here  is  doubtless  to  what  occurred 
in  Egypt,  JSz.  vii.  17.  Comp.  Notes  on 
ch.  viii.  8.  This,  too,  would  literally 
denote  the  power  of  working  a  miracle ; 
but  still  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
suppose  that  thi?  is  intended.  Any  thing 
that  would  be  represented  by  turning 
waters  into  blood,  would  correspond  with 
all  that  is  necessarily  implied  in  the  lan- 
guage. If  any  great  calamity  should 
occur  in  consequence  of  what  was  done 
to  them  that  would  be  properly  repre- 
sented by  turning  the  waters  into  Uood 
so  that  they  could  not  be  utied,  and  that 
wa»  so  connected  with  the  treatment 
which  they  received  as  to  appear  to  be 
a  judgment  of  hearen  <m  that  aeeonnty 
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7  And  when   they  shall   have 


or  that  would  appear  Vo  have  come  upon 
the  world  in  consequence  of  their  impre- 
eatioDS,  it  would  be  all  that  is  necessa- 
lily  implied  in  this  langua^.  ^  And  to 
tmfte  the  earth  tottk  all  plague*.  All 
kinds  of  plague  or  calamity;  disease, 
pestilence,  famine,  flood,  &c.  The  word 
plague — vXi^yih^which  means,  properly, 
flro«e,  etripe,  blow,  would  include  any 
or  all  of  these.  The  meaning  here  is, 
that  great  calamities  would  follow  the 
manner  in  which  ihe^  were  treated,  at 
if  the  power  were  lodged  in  their  hands. 
f  Aa  often  A«  they  will.  So  that  it 
would  seem  that  they  could  exercise 
this  power  as  they  pleased. 

7.  And  tohen  Mey  thall  have  Jintehed 
Iheir  teetimony.     Prof.    Stuwt  renders 
this,  "  And  whenever  they  sh^l  have 
iknished  their  testimony."   The  reference 
is  undoubtedly  to  a  period  when  they 
should  have  falthftilly  borne  the  testi- 
mony which   they  were  appointed  to 
Ibear.    The  word  here  rendered  "  shall 
have  finished"  —  nX/owai,  fi*om  Ti><hi  — 
means  properly  to  end,  to  finish,  to  com- 
plete, to  accomplish.     It  is  used,  in  this 
respect,  in  two  senses — either  in  regard 
to  fme,  or  in  regard  to  the  end  or  o6/ec( 
'  in  view,  in  the  sense  of  perfecting  it,  or 
accomplithing  it.     In  the  former  sense 
it  is  employed  in  such  passages  as  the 
following:— Rev.  xx.  3,  "Till  the  thou- 
sand years  should  hefkUflUed;"  Matt 
X.  23,  "  Ye  shall  not  have  gone  over  the 
eities  of  Israel  [Gr.,  ye  shall  not  have 
Jiniehed  the  cities  of  Israel]  till  the  Son 
of  man  be  come ;"  that  is,  ye  shall  not 
have  finished  passing  throueh   them; 
Matt  xi.  I,  "  When  Jesus  had  made  an 
end  [Qr.,  finithed]  of  commanding^  his 
twelve  disciples ;"  2  Tim.  iv.  7,  **  I  have 
finiehed  my  course."    In  these  passaged 
It  olearly  refers  to  time.    Xh  the  other 
sense  it  is  used  In  such  places  as  the 
following : — ^Rom.  ii.  27,  **  And  shall  not 
the  nncireumcision  which  is  by  nature, 
If  it  fulfU  the  law ;"  that  is,  if  it  accom- 
plish, or  come  up  to  the  demands  of  the 
law;  James  H.  8,  **  live  fulfil  the  royal 
law,  according  to  the  Scriptures."    The 
woi€,  then,  may  here  refer  not  to  time, 
•Bueaning  that  Uiese  events  would  occur 
at  the  end  of  the  '  thousand  two  hundred 
and  threeseoriB  days,'  but  to  the  fact  that 
'wbM  is  here  stated  would  occur  when 


finished  iheir  testimony,  the  beast* 
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they  had  eompleted  their  testimony  in 
the  sense  of  having   testified  all  that 
they  were  appointed  to  testify ;  that  is, 
when  they  had  borne  full  witness  for 
God,  and  fully  uttered  his  truth.    Thus 
understood,  the  meaninr  here  may  be 
that  the  event  here  referred  to  would 
take  place,  not  at  the  end  of  the  1260 
years,   but  at  that  period  during  the 
1260  years  when  it  could  be  said  with 
propriety  that  they   had  accomplished 
their  testimony  in  the  world,  or  that 
they  had  borne  fiill  and  ample  witness 
on  the  points  entrusted  to  them,    f  The 
beaet.    This  is  die  first  time  in  the  book 
of  Revelation  in  which  what  is  here  called 
'the  l>€ast'  is  mentioned,  and  whieli 
has  so  important  an  a^^ency  in  the  events 
which  it  is  said  would  occur.    It  is  re- 
peatedly mentioned  in  the  course  of  the 
book,  and  always  with  similar  charae- 
terlsUcs,  and  as  referring  to  the  same 
oliyect   Here  it  is  mentioned  as  '  ascend- 
ing out  of  the  bottomless  pit;'  in  ch. 
xili.  1,  as  '  rising  up  out  of  the  sea ;'  in 
ch.  xiii.  11,  as  'coming  out  of  the  earth.' 
It  is  also  mentioned  with  characteristics 
appropriate  to  such  an  origin^  in  eh. 
xiii.  2,  3,  4  (twice),  11,  12  (twice),  U 
(twice),  15  (twice),  17,  18 ;  xiv.  9,  llj 
XV.  2  ,*  xvt  2, 10, 13 ;  xviL  3,  7, 8  (twiee), 
11,  12,  13,  16,  17;  xix.  19,  20  (twice); 
XX.  4,  10.    The  word  here  used — S^^w 
means  properly  a   heaaif  a  wild  heaaL 
Mark  L  13 ;  Acts  x.  12,  xL  6,  xxviiL  4, 
5 ;  Heb.  xii.  20 ;  James  iii.  7 ;  Rer.  vL  8. 
It  is  once  used  tropically  of  brutal  ot 
savage  men,  Titus  L  12.    Elsewhere,  in 
the  passages  above  refurred  to  in  the 
Apocalypse,  it  is  used  symbolically.    As 
employed  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  the 
characteristics  of  the  '  beast' are  strongly 
murked.    (a)  It  has  its  origin  from  be- 
neath—  in  the  bottomless  pit;  the  aea; 
the  earth,  ch.  xL  7,  xUL  1,  11.     (6)  It 
has  great  power,  oh.  xiii.  4, 12^  xviL  12, 
13.    (c)  It  claims  and  receive*  worahip, 
ch.  xiiL  3,  12, 14, 15,  xiv.  9,  11,    (d)  It 
has  a  certain   '  seat'   or   throne   firom 
whence  its  power  proceeds,  oh.  xtL  10. 
(e)  It  is  of  scarlet  color,  eh.  xriL  3. 
(/)  It  receives  power  conferred  upon  it 
by  the  kings  of  the  earth,  ch.  xviL  13. 
(o)  It  has  a  mark  by  which  it  is  kBown, 
ch.  XiiL  17,  xix.  20.    (A)  It  has  a  cer- 
tdn  '  numUr/  that  U,  there  art  eartaia 
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that  a«eend«tih  out  of  die  'bottom- 
less pit  shall  make  *  war  against 

«  Da.  7. 81}  ZM.14.2,ft& 

myitioal  letters  gt  llg;iiree  wbibb  00  ex. 
press  its  name  that  it  may  be  known, 
eh.  ziL  17,  18.    These  things  serre  to 
eharaeterixe  the  '  beasf  as  distingnished 
from  sdl  oifaer  things,  and  tiiey  are  so 
nnmerous  and  lieftnite,  that  Ik  wonld 
seem  to  have  been  intsnded  to  make  it 
easjT  to  understand  whiit  was    meint 
when  the  power  referred  to  should  ap- 
pear.   In  regard  to  the  oW^h  of  th^ 
imagery  here,  there  ean  be  no  reason- 
abie  donbt  that  it  is  to  be  traced  to 
Daniel,  and  that  the  writer  here  means 
to   describe   the   same  'beast'  whleh 
Daniel  refers  to  in  oh.  vii.  7.    The  evi- 
denee  of  this  must  be  clear  to  any  one 
who  will  compere  the   description  in 
Daniel  (ch.  vvL),  with  the  rainnte  de- 
tafls  in  the  book  of'Reyelalion.   No^ene, 
I  think,  can  -donbt  that  John  means  to 
carry  forward  the  description  in  Danie^ 
and  to  apply  it  to  new  manifestations  of 
the  same  great  and  teitlfic  power --^&e 
power  of  Uie  fourth,  monarchy— on  the 
earth.     For  full  evidence  ^at  the  repre- 
sentation in  Daniel  refers  to  the  Roman 
power  prolong^  and  perpetuated  in  the 
Pai»al  dominion,  I  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  Nbtes  on  ch.  viL  26,  of  DsnieL   It 
may  be  assumed  here  that  the  opinion 
there  defended  is  correct,  ajid  conse- 
quently it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
'  beast'  of  this  book  refl»rs  to  the  Papal 
power,     f  That  aacetuUtk  out  of  the  bot- 
tonUeta  jptt.     See  Notes  on  ch.  Ix.  1. 
This  would  properly  mean  that  its  origin 
is  the  nether  world;    or  that  it  will 
have  cfaaraoteristios  which  will   show 
that  it  was  from  beneath.    The  meaniiig 
clearly  is,  that  which  was  symbolised  by 
the  beast  would  have  such  characteristics 
as   to  show  that  it  was  not  of  divine 
ori^n,  but  had  its  source  in  the  world 
of  darkness,  sin,  and  death.    This  of 
coarse  eonld   not  represent   the   true 
church,  or  any^avil  government  that  is 
founded  on  principles  which  God  ap- 
proves.  But  if  it  represent  a  community 
pretending  to  be  a  church,  it  is  an  apos- 
taie  church ;  if  a  dvil  oommuidty,  it  is 
a  oommunily  ^e  charaoteristics  of  whidi 
are  that  it  is  controlled  by  the  Spirit 
thatt  rales  over  the  world  b«ieath.    For 
reasons  whioh  we  shall  see  in  abandaaoe 


them,  and  shall  overcome  them, 
and  kill  them. 
8  And  their  deadbo^es  skaU  lie 

in  applying  the  descriptions  which  occur 
of  the  *  beast,'  I  rega^  this  as  referring 
to  that  great  apostate  power  which  occu- 
pies so  much  of  the  propbetie  descrip- 
tions— the  Papacy.  ^  Shall  make  war 
agaimt  them.  Will  endeavor  to  exter^ 
minate  them  by  force.  This  clearly  is 
not  intended  to  be  a  general  statement 
that  they  would  be  pereeeuted,  but  to 
refO:  to  the  particular  manner  in  which 
the  imposition  would  be  conducted.  It 
would  be  in  the  form  of  'war/  that  is, 
there  would  be  an  eifort  to  destroy  them 
by  arms.  M  And  ehe^l  overcome  them. 
Shall  gain  tae  victory  over  them ;  con- 

auer  them  —  nx^i  ivnhf.  That  is, 
bere  wiH  be  some  signal  victory  in 
which  those  represented  by .  the  two 
witnesses  will  be  subdued.  T  And  kiU 
them.  That  is,  an  effect  would  be  pro- 
dncefi  «»  if  they  were  put  to  death. 
They  would  be  overcome;  would  be 
silenced;  would  be  apparently  dead. 
Any  event  that  would  cause  them  to 
cease  to  bear  testimony,  a«  «/tfaey  were 
dead,  would  be  properly  represented  by 
this.  It  would  not  be  necessacr  to  sup- 
pose that  there  would  be  litersJIy  death 
in  the  ease,  but  that  there  would  be  sbme 
event  which  would  be  well  represented 
5y  death — such  as  an  entire  suspension 
of  thdr  prophesying  in  consequence  of 
force. 

8.  And  their  dead  bodiee  shall  lie  in 
the  etreet.  Prof.  Stuart,  '*  shall  be  in  the 
street"  The  words  'shall  tie*  are  sup- 
plied by  the  translators,  but  not  impro- 
perly. The  literal  rendering  would  be^ 
'  and  their  corpses  upon  the  street  of  the 
great  city;'  an^  the  meaning  is,  thst 
tiiere  would  be  a  state  of  things  in  re- 
gard to  them  whioh  would  be  weH 
represented  by  supposing  them  to  lie 
unburied.  To  le»ve  a  body  unburied  is 
to  treat.it  with  contempt,  and  among 
the  ancients  nothing  wlw  regarded  as 
tnore  dishonorable  than  such  treatment. 
See  the  Ajaz  of  Sophocles.  Among  the 
Jews  also  it  was  regarded  as  a  special 
indignity  to  leave  the  dead  unburied, 
and  hence  thsy  are  always  represented 
as  dee^y  soHcitons  to  secure  the  inter- 
ment of  their  dead.  See  Gen.  zziii  i. 
Comp*  2  Sam*  xxL  t^lS;  BesL  ti  8-; 
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in  the  street  *  of  the  great  city,  I  and  Egypt,  *  where  aleo  our  Lord 
wjiich  spiritually  is  called  Sodom  *''»'«-  /»i..irtifia/i 


•  Bt.lS.13. 


ft  Ii.  1. 10. 


laa.  ziv.  18-20,  xxiL  16,  lUi.  9.  The 
meaning  here  is,  that,  for  the  time  ipe- 
cified,  those  who  are  here  referred  to 
would  be  treated  with  indignitj  and 
contempt  In  the  fulfilment  of  this,  we 
are  not,  of  coarse,  to  look  for  any  literal 
accomplishment  of  what  is  here  said,  but 
for  some  treatment  of  the  'witnesses' 
Which  would  be  well  represented  hy  this ; 
that  is,  which  would  show  that  they  were 
treated,  after  they  were  silenced,  like 
nnburied  corpses  putrefying  in  the  sun. 
%  Of  the  greafcitjf*.^  Whore  these  trans- 
actions would  occur.  As  a  great  city 
would  be  the  agent  in  putting  them  to 
death,  so  the  result  would  be  at  if  they 
were  publicly  exposed  in  its  streets, 
^he  word  'great*  here  supposes  that  the 
city  referred  to  would  be  distinguished 
for  its  sise — a  circumstance  of  some  im- 
portance in  determining  the  place  re- 
ferred to.  ^  Which  epiritwalljf  «*«  called 
— xvev/MriKdi.  This  word  occurs  only 
in  one  other  place  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment (1  Cor.  ii.  14),  ''because  they  are 
MfirituaUy  discerned,"  where  it  means, 
'  in  accordance  with  the  Holy  Spirit,'  or 
Hhrougfa  the  aid  of  the  Holy  SpML' 
Here  it  seems  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of 
metaphorically,  qt  alUgorieally,  in  con- 
tradistinction from  the  literal  and  reiJ 
name.  There  may  possibly  be  an  inti- 
mation here  that  the  city  is  so  called  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  designate  its  real 
character,  but.  still  the  essential  meaning 
is,  chat  tibiat  was  not  its  literal  name. 
Por  some. reason,  the  real  name  is  not 
given  to  it,  but  such  .descriptions  are 
applied^  as  are  designed  to  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  what  is  intended.  %  Sodom,  So- 
dom was  distinguished  for  its  wicked- 
ness, and  especially  for  that  vice  to 
which  its  abominations  have  given  name. 
For  the  character  of  Sodom,  see  Gen. 
xviii.,  xix.  Comp.  2  Pet.  ii.  6.  In  en- 
quiring what  'city'  is  here  referred  to, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  find  in  it  such 
abominations  as  oluraoterixed  Sodom, 
or  so  much  wickedness  that  it  would  be 
proper  to  call  it  Sodom.  If  it  shall  be 
found  that  this  was  designed  to  refer  to 
Papal  Rom^  no  one  can  doabt  that  the 
abominations  which  prevailed  there, 
wtald    juftify    «acli    aa ,  appellation. 


was  crucified. 
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Comp,  Not^B  on  ch.  ix.  20,  21.     f  And 
Egypt,    That  is,  it  would  have  Bueh  a 
character  that  the  name  Sgypt  might  be 
IHToperly  given  to  it.    Egypt  is  known, 
in  the  Scriptares>  as  Uie  land  of  oppres- 
sion— the  land  where  the  Israelites,  the 
people  of  Qod,  were  held  in  emel  bond- 
age.   Comp.  Sx.  L-xv.    See  also  Esek. 
xxiU.  8.     The   particular   idea,   then, 
which  seems  to  be  conveyed  here  is, 
that  the  '  city*  referred  to  would  be  cha- 
racterised by  acts  of  oppression  and 
wrong  towards  the  people  of  God.     So 
far  as    the  lanauage  is   conoemed,   it 
might  apply  either  to  Jerusalem  or  to 
Rome — for  both  were  eminently  charae- 
terised  by  such  acts  of  oppression  toward 
the  true  children  of  God  as  to  make  it 
proper  to  compare  their  emeltiee  with 
those  which  were  inflicted  on  the  Israel- 
ites by  the  Egyptians.    Of  whichever 
of  these  places  the  course  of  the  exposi- 
tion may  require  us  to  tinderstand  this, 
it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  laognage 
is  such  as  is  strictly  applicable  to  either; 
though,  as  the  reference  is  rather   to 
Christians  than  to  the  aneient  people  of 
God,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  would 
be  most  natural  to  refer  it  to  Rome. 
More  acts  authoniing  persecation,  and 
designed  to  crush  the  true  people  of 
God,  have  gone  forth  from  Rome  than 
from  any  other  city  on  the  face  of  the 
eaj;th;  and  taking  the  history  of  the 
church  together,  were  is  no  place  that 
would  be  so  properly  designated  bjr  the 
term  here. employed,    f  Where  afeo  oMr 
Lord  woe  eraeiJUd,    if  thu  refers    to 
Jerusalem,  it  is  to  be  taken  Utersdly ; 
if  to  another  city,  it  is  to  be  underatood 
as  meaning  that  he  was  praetieaOy  era- 
cified  there ;  that  is,  that  the  treatment 
of  his  friends — his  church — was  suck 
that  it  might  be  said  that  he  was  '  oru> 
cified  afresh'  there ;  for  what  is  done  to 
his  church  may  be  said  to  be  done   to 
him.     Either  of  these  interpretationa 
would  be  justified  by  the  use  of  the  Ian. 
guage.  ^  Thus  in  Heb.  vi.  6,  it  is  ssdd  of 
apostates  from    the  true  fiuth  (eon»p. 
Notes  on  the  passage),  that '  they  cmcilj 
to  tbemselres  the  Son  of  God  a/hernkJ 
If  the  passage  hefore  as  is  to  be 
Agnratively,  the  meaaiag  is^  that 
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9  And  they  of  the  people,  aud 
kindreds,  and  tongues,  and  nations, 
shall  see  their  dead  bodies  three 
days  and  an  half,  and  shall  not 


wonld  be  performed  which  aught  pro- 
perly be  represeiUed  aa  crucifying  the 
Son  of  God;  that,  as  he  lives  in  his 
ehnrch,  the  acta  of  perrerfcing  his  doc- 
trines, and  persecuting  his  people,  would 
be  in  fact  an  act  of  crucifying  the  Lord 
again.  Thus  understood,  the  languid 
is  strictly  applicable  to  Rome;  that 
is,  if  it  is  admitted  that  John  meant 
to  characterize  tiiat  city,  he  has  em- 
ployed such  lango^i^  as  a  Jewish  Chris- 
tiaa  wonld  naturally  use.  While,  there- 
fore, it  mjist  be  admitted  that  the  language 
is  sncfa  as  couM  be  literaUy  applied  oojiy 
to  Jerusalem,  it  is  still  true  that  it  is 
such  language  as  might  be  figuratively 
ajmlied  to  any  other  city  strongly  resem- 
bling that,  and  that  in  this  sense  it 
would  eharacteriie  Rome  above  &U  other 
cities  of  the  world.  The  commoti  read- 
ing of  th<a  te^t  here  is  *  onr  Lord' — -^ftvv ', 
the  text  now  regarded  as  correct,  how- 
ever (Griesbach,  Tittmann,  Hahn),  is 
^  their  Lord'-r-a^rSv.  This  makes  no 
e»«itial  difference  in  the  sense,  except 
thai  it  directs  the  attention  more. parti- 
colarly  to  the  fact  that  they  were  treated 
like  their  own  Master. 

9.  And  they  of  the  people.     Some ,  of 
the  people ;  a  part  of  the  people. — iK  t&» 
Xafiy.     The  language  is  such  as  would 
be  employed  to  describe  a  scene  where 
a  considerable  portion  of  a  company  of 
people   should  be  referred  to,  without 
intending  to  include  alL    The  essential 
idea  is,  that  tliere  would  be  aa  assem- 
blage of  different  classes  of  people  to 
whom  their  carcases  would  -he  exposed, 
and  that  they  would  come  and  look  upon 
tfaenti.     We  should  expedt  to  find  the 
folfilinent  of  this  in  some  place  where, 
from    any  cause,  a  variety  of   people 
should  be  assembled — as  in  some  capi- 
tal, or  some  commercial  city,  to  which 
tbey    i^ould    be    naturally    attnkcted. 
f  Shall  eeejheir  dead  bodies.     That  is, 
a  state  of  things  will  occur  as  if  these 
witnesses  were  put  to  death,  and  their 
carcases  were  publicly  exposed,   f  Three 
daym  and  an  naif.    This  might  be  either 
literadly  three  days  and  a  half,  or,  more 
in  aooordaace  with  the  usual  style  of 
27 


8tt£f«r  iJieir  dead  bodies  to  be  pot 
in  mraTes,*  - 

10  And  the^  that  dwell  upon  the 
earth  shall  rejoice  over  them,  and 
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this  book,  these  would  be  prophetic 
days;  that  is,  three  years  and  a  half. 
Gomp.  Notes  on  ch.  ix.  5,  15.  ^  And 
ehaU  not  euffer  their  dead  bodies  to  be 
jmi  in  graves,,  That  is,  there  would  be 
a  course  of  conduct  in  regard  to  these 
witnesses  such  as  would  be  shown  to 
the  dead  if, they  were  not  suffered,  to 
be  decently  interred.  The  language 
used  here  —  'shall  not  suffer^ — seem# 
to  imply  that  there  would  be  those 
who  might  be  disposed  to  show  theia 
the  respect  evinced  by  interring  Uie 
dead,  but  that  this  would  not  be  per* 
mitted.  This  would  find  a  fulfilment^ 
if,  in  a  time  of  persecution,  those  who 
had  borne  faithftil  testimony  were  si- 
lenced and  treated  with  dishonor,,  sad 
if  there  should  be  those  who  were  dis- 
posed, to  show  them  respect,  but  who 
would  be  prevented  by  positive  acts  on 
the  part  of  their  persecutors.  This  has 
often  been  the  pase  in  persecution,  and 
there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  finding 
numerous  instances  in  the  history  of  the 
church,  to  which  this  language  would  be 
applicable.  . 

10.  And  they  that  dwell  upon  the 
earth  shall  rejoice  over  them.  Those 
dwelling  in  the  land  would  rejoice  over 
their  ffdl  and  ruin.  This  cannot,  of 
course,  mean  all  who  inhabit  the  globe, 
but,  according  to  the  usage  in  Scripture, 
those  who  dwell  in  the  country  where 
this  would  occur.  Comp.  Notes  on  Luke 
ii.  1.  We  now  affix  to  the  word  *  earth' 
an  idea  which  was  not  necessarily  im- 
plied in  the  Hebrew  word  Tnit—'iirit» 

(comp.  Ex.  iii.  8,  xiii.  5 ;  N^h.  ix.  22 ; 
beut  xix.  2, 10,  xxviii.  12;  Joel  i.  2; 
Ps.  xxxvii.  9, 11,  22,  29,  xliv.  4 ;  Pro  v. 
ii.  21,  X.  30),  or,  the  Greek  word  yii — gi. 
Compare  Matt.  ii.  6,  20,  21,  xiv.  15; 
Acta  vii.  11,  36,  40,  xiii.  17.  Our  word 
land,  as  now  commonly  understood, 
would  better  express  the  idea  intended 
to  be  conveyed  here,  and  thus  under- 
stood the  meaning  is  that  the  dwellers 
in  the  country  where  these  things  would 
bappen  would  thus  jejoice.  The  mean« 
ing  is,  that  while  alive  they  would,  bj 
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make  merrj,  and  shall  send  gifts 
one  to  anomcr ;  because  these  two 
prophets  tonnented  them  that  dwelt 
on  the  earth. 

11  And  after   tiiree    days    and 
an   half  the  Spirit  *  of  lire  from 

•  En.  37.  5-14. 


thtir  fkitlifal  testimony  agauMt  existing 
errors,  excite  so  mneh  hatred  against 
themselTes,  and  would  be  so  great  an 
annojanee  to  the  governing  powers, 
that  there  would  be  general  exultation 
when  the  roiee  of  their  testimony  should 
Be  silenoed.  This,  too,  has  been  so  eom- 
mon  in  the  world  Uiat  there  would  be 
no  diillenlty  in  applying  the  language 
here  used,  or  in  finding  erents  which  it 
would  appropriately  describe.  ^And 
iMiJbe  merrjf.  Be.^ad.  See  Notes  on 
Luke  xii  19,  xr.  23.  The  Qreek  word 
does  not  necessarily  denote  the  light- 
hearted  mirth  expressed  by  our  word 
merriment,  but  rather  joy,  or  happiness 
in  generaL  The  meaning  is,  that  they 
would  be  filled  with  joy  at  such  an 
erent.  ^And  ehall  eend  gifte  one  to 
another.  As  expressire  of  tiieir  joy.  To 
•end  presents  is  a  natural  expression  of 
our  own  happiness,  and  our  desire  for  the 
happiness  oS  otliers — as  is  indicated  now 
by  *  Christmas'  and  '  New- Year's  gifts.' 
Comp.  also  Neh.  viii.  10-12,  '<  Then  he 
said  unto  them,  Go  your  way,  eat  th6 
fat,  and  drink  the  sweet,' and  send  por- 
tions nnto  them  for  whom  nothing  is 
prepared;  for  this  day  is  holy  unto  our 
Lord :  neither  be  ye  sorry ;  for  the  joy 
of*  the  Lord  is  your  strength."  See  also 
Esther  ix.  19-22. .  f  Became  these  two 
prophete  tormented  thoee  that  dwelt  on 
the  earth,  ^^y  'tormented'  tiiem,  or 
were  a  source  of  annoyance  to  them,  by 
bearing  testimony  to  the  truth ;  by  op- 
posing the  preyailing  errors;  and  by 
rebi&ing  the  rices  of  the  age  ;~^perhap8 
by  demanding  reformation,  and  by  de- 
nouncing the  judgment  of  heaven  on  the 
guilty.  There  is  no  intimation  that  they 
tormented  them  in  any  other  way  than 
by  the  truths  which  they  held  forth. 
See  the  word  explained  in  the  Notes'  on 
2Pet.ii.  8. 

11.  And  after  three  daye  and  an  half. 
See  S'otes  on  ver.  9.  f  The  apirit  of 
l^efrom  Ood,  The  living,  or  Ut^giying 
ipirit  tliat  proceeds  from  God,  entered 


God  entered  into  them^  and  they 
stood  upon  Hieir  feet,  and  g^eat 
f^ar  fell  upon -them  whieh  saw 
them« 

12  And  they  heard  a  great  yoice 
from  heaven  spying  unto  them. 
Gome  up  hither^     And  they  as- 


into  them.  Comp.  Notes  on  Job  xxxiii^ 
4.  There  is  evidently  allnsion  here  to 
Gen.  ii  7,  where  God  is  spoken  of  as  the 
Author  of  life.  The  meaning  is,  that 
they  would  seem  to  come  to^  life  again, 
or  that  effects  would  IbHow  ae  if  the 
dead  were  restored  to  Hfe.  If,  when 
they  had  been  compelled  to  cease  frons^ 
prophesying,  they  should,  after  the  inter- 
val here  denoted  by  three  days  and  a 
half,  again  prophesy,  or  their  testimony 
should  be  again  borne  to  the  tmth  as  it 
had  be^i  before,  this  woold^vldently  be 
all  Ihat  would  be  implied  in  the  lan« 
guage  here  employed,  f  Entered  into 
them.  Seemed  to  animate  them  i^gun. 
f"  And  they  ttood  vpon  their  feet.  As  if 
they  had  come  to  life  again,  f  And 
great  fear  fdl  vpon  them  that  eav>  them. 
This  would  be  tree  if  those  who  were 
dead  should  be  literally  ^restored  to  UUft ; 
and  this  would  be  the  effect  if  those  who 
had  given  great  annoyanoq  by  their  doe- 
trines,  and  who  had  been  sileneed,  and 
who  teemed  to  be  dead,  should  again,  as 
if  animated  anew  by  a  divine  power, 
begin  to  prophesy,  or  to  proclaim  their 
doctrines  to  the  world.  The  statement 
in  the  symbol  is,  that  fho^e  who  had 
put  them  to  death  had  been  greatly 
troubled  by  these  '  witnesses ;'  that  they 
had  sought  to  silence  them,  and  in  order 
to  this  had  put  them  to  death ;  thai  they 
then  greatly  rejoiced,  as  if  they  would  no 
more  be  annoyed  by  them.  The  fact 
that  they  seemed  to  come  to  lifo 
again  would,  therefore,  AH  them  miOi 
consternation,  for  they  would  antieipate 
a  renewal  of  theu*  troubles,  and  tbey 
would*  see  in  this  fact  evidence  of  the 
divine  fkvor  towards  .those  whom  they 
persecuted,  and  reason  to  apprehend 
divine  vengeance  on  themselves. 

12.  And  they  heard  a  great  voice  fro$n 
heaven.  Some  manuscripts  read  <  X 
heard' — jJwbm — ^but  the  more  approved 
reading  is  that  of  the  common  text, 
John  sajrs  that  a  voice  was  addressed  to 
them  calling  them  to  ssoead  to  hsai 
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eended  ap  to  hettveft  in  a  cload  *  * 
and  their  enemies  *  beheld  them.  . 
13  And  the  same  honr  was  there 
a  great  eartk<|ittlEe,  and  the  tenth 
part  of  the  eity  *  feU,  and  in  the 

•  lTh.4.17.  »Hid.S.lS. 

^  Cbme  1^  hither.  To  taeaTen.  ^  And 
they  €ueended  up  to  heaven  in  a  cloud. 
So  the  Saviour  asceirded,  Acts  L  9.  and 
BO  probably  Bllijab,  2  Kings  1i.  11.  f  And 
their  enemiee  beheld  them,  ^at  is,  it 
was  done  openly,  so  that  their  enemies, 
who  had  pnt  them  to  death,  saw  that 
they  were  approred  of  God,  a»  if  they 
had  been  pablicly  taken  np  to  heaven. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  this 
wonld  literally  oecnr.  All  this  is,  mani- 
festly, mere  symbol.'  The  mtening  is, 
that  they  would  trinmi)h  ae  if  they 
should  ascend  to  heayen,  and  be  receiv- 
ed into  the  presence  of  God.  The  sense 
of  the  whole  iS,  that  these  witnesses,  after 
bearing  a  faithful  testimony  against 
prevailing  errors  and  sins,  would  be 
perse<futed  and  silenced ;  that  for  a  con- 
siderable period  their  Toice  of  faith  ftil 
testimony  wonld  be  hushed  as  if  they 
were  dead ;  that  during  that  period  they 
would  be  treated  with  contempt  and 
seom,  as  if  their  unburied  bodies  should 
be  exposed  to  the  public  gaze;  that  there 
woidd  be  general  exultation  and  joy  that 
they  were  thus  silenced ;  that  they  would 
again  revive,  a»  if  the  dead  were  re- 
stored to  life,  and  bear  a  faithful  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  again,  and  that  they 
would  bavo  the  divine  attestation  in  their 
fevor,  a$  if  they  were  raised  up  visibly 
and  pablicly  to  heaven. 

13.  And  th^  same  hour.  In  immediate 
connexion  w^th  their  triumph.  %  Woe 
there  a  great  earthquake.  An  earth- 
qnake  is  a  symbol  of  commotion,  agita- 
tion, change;  of  great  political  revolu- 
tions, Ac  See  Notes  on  ch.  vi.  12.  The 
meaning  here  is,  that  the  triumph  of  the 
witnesses,  represented  by  their  ascend- 
ing to  heaven,  would  be  followed  by  such 
revelations  as  ,  would  be  properlv  sym- 
bolised by  an  earthquake.  %And  the 
tenth  pari  of  (Ae  eity  fell.  That  is,  the 
tenth  part  of  that  which  is  represented 
by  the  'city'  —  the  perffoeuting  power. 
A  dty  would  be  the  seat  and  centre  of 
the  power,  and  the  acts  of  persecution 
would  seem  to  proceed  from  it;  but  the 
dettraoUoD,  we  may  suppose,  wonld  ex- 


earthquake  were  slain  '  of  men 
seven  thoosand :  and  the  remnant 
were  affrighted,  and  gaye '  glory  to 
the  €k>d  of  hearen. 

e  c  16. 19.  4  STavMi  of  men. 

e  li.  ae.  16, 16;  e.  14. 17. 

tend  to  all  that  was  represented  by  the 
persecuting  power.  The  word  '  tenth'  is 
probably  used  in  a  general  sense  to  de* 
note  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
persecuting  power  would  be  thus  in. 
volved  in  lm!n ;  that  is,  that  in  respect 
to  that  power,  there  would  be  such  a 
revolution  —  such  a  convulsion  or  com- 
motion —  such  a  loss,  that  it  would  be 
proper  to  represent  it  by  an  earthquake, 
f  And  in  the  earthquake.  In  the  con- 
vulsions consequent  on  what  would  occur 
to  the  witnesses,  f  Were  »lain  of 
men  eeven  thousand.  Marg.,  as  in  the 
Greek, '  names  of  men' — the  name  being 
used  to  denote  the  men  themselves.  Th^ 
number  here  mentioned — seven  thou- 
sand—  seems  to  have  been  suggested 
because  it  would  bear  some  proportion 
to  jth<  tenth  part  of  th^  city  which  fell. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  in  seek- 
ing for  the  fulfilment  of  this,  that  just 
seven  thousand  would  be  killed,  but  the 
idea  cleanly  is,  that  there  would  be  such 
a  diminution  of  numbers  as  would  be 
well  represented  by  a  calamity  that 
would  overwhelm  a  tenth  part  of  tiie 
city,  such  as  the  apostle  had  in  his  eye, 
and  a  proportional  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants. The  number  that  would  be 
slain,  therefore,  in  the  convulsions  and 
changes  consequent  on  the  treatment  of 
the  witnesses,  might  be  numerically 
much  larger  than  seven  thousand,  and 
might  be  as  great  as  if  a  tenth  part  of, 
all  that  were  represented  by  the  'city' 
should  be  swept  away.  ^  And  the  rem^ 
nant  were  affrighted.  Fear  and  alarm 
came  on  them  in  consequence  of  these 
calamities.  The  'remnant'  here  refers, 
to  those  who  stall  remained  in  the  '  city;' 
that  is,  to  those  who  belonged  to  th« 
community  or  people  designed  to  be  re- 
presented here  by  the  city,  f  And  gave 
glory  to  the  Ood  of  heaven,  CTomp.  Luke 
y.  26 : — "And  they  were  all  amased,  and 
they  glorified  God,  and  were  filled  with 
fear,  saying,  We  have  seen  strange 
things  to-day."  All  that  seems  to  be 
meant  by  this,,  is,  that  they  stood  in  awe 
I  at  what  God  was  doing,  and  aoknow- 
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14  TIm  SMond  *  woe  is  past; 

«  «.  8. 18. 

ladiged  his  power  in  the  changes  that 
oooorred.  It  does  not  mean,  neceBsanly, 
that  they  would  repent  and  become 
tnily  his  friends,  bat  that  there  would 
be  a  preyailing  impression  that  these 
ehanges  were  produced  by  his  power, 
and  that  his  hand  was  in  these  things. 
This  would  be  fulfilled  if  there  should 
h9  a  general  willingness  among  man- 
kind to  acknowledge  Ood,  or  to  recog- 
nise his  hand  in  the  events  referred  to ; 
if  there  should  be  b  disposition  exten- 
'Sirely  prevaiUng  to  regard  the  'wit- 
nesses' as  on  the  side  of  God,  and  to 
favor  their  cause  as  one  of  truth  and 
righteousness ;  and  if  these  convulsitms 
should  so  far  change  public  sentiment 
as  to  produce  an  impressioi^  that  tiieirs 
was  the  cause  of  God. 

14.  Th4  second  woe  %•  jxut.  That  is, 
the  second  of  the  three  that  were  an- 
nounced as  yet  to  come,  ch.  yiii.  13; 
Comp.  ch.  ix.  12.  f  And,  beholdf  the 
third  tooe  com^th  quickly.  The  last  of 
the  series.  The  meaning  is,  that  that 
which  was  signified  by  the  third  '  woe' 
would  be  the  next,  and  fiual  event,  in 
order.  On  the  meaning  of  the  word 
'  quickly f  see  Notes  on  ch.  L  1 ;  comp. 
ch.  it  5,  16,  ui.  11,  xxii.  r,  V2,  20. 

In  reference  now  to  the  important 
quesU<m  about  the  application  of  this 
portion  of  the  book  of  Bevelation,  it 
need  hardly  be  said  that  the  greatest 
variety  of  opinion  has  prevailed  among, 
expositors.     It  would  be  equally  un- 
profitable, humiliating,  and  discourag- 
ing, to  attempt  to  enunerate  all  the 
opinions  which  have  been  held,  and  I 
must  refer   the    reader  who    has  any 
desire  to  become  acquainted  with  them, 
to  Pool's  Synoptit,  in  loc,  and  to  the 
eopious  statement  of  Prof.  Stuart,  Com., 
vol.  iL  pp.  219-227.    Pro!  Stuart  him- 
self supposes  that  the  meaning  is,  that 
''a  competent  number  of  divinely  com- 
j[yii8sioned    and  fluthfUl  Christian  wit- 
5^esses,  endowed  with  miraculous  powers, 
^hould  bear  testimony  against  the  cor- 
^rupt  Jews,  during  the  last  days  of  their, 
^^mmonwealth,  respecting  their  sins; 
f^frt  they  should  proclidm  the  truths  of  the 
^^spel ;  and  that  the  Jews,  by  destroying 
0l^eVDi,  would  bring  upon  themselves  an 
^j^pgravated  and  an  awful  doom.'*  ii.  226. 


undj  behdd,  the  ifcird  woe  oonieth 
quickly. 


Instead  of  attemptfag  to  examine  in 
detail  the  ofrfnions  which  ha^  been  held, 
I  shall  ra^er  state  what  seems  to  Qie  to 
be  the  fair  application  of  the  language 
used,  in  accordanoe  with  the  principles 
pursued  thus  far  in  the  exposition.  The 
enqniiy  is,  whether  there  have  been  any 
evente  to  which  this  language  is  ap- 
plicable, or  in  reference,  to  which,  if  it 
be  admitted  that  it  was  the  design  of 
the  Spirit  of  inspiration  to  describe 
them,  it  may  .be  supposed  that  such 
language  would  be  emj^oyed  as  we  find 
here. 

In  this  enquiry,  it  may  be  asaiuBed 
that  the  preceding  exposition  is  correct^ 
and  the  application  now  to  be  made  must 
accord  with  that ;  that  iji,  it  must  be  found 
that  events  occurred  in  such  times  and 
circumstances  as  would  be  consistent 
with  the  supposition  that  that  exposition 
is  correct  It  is  to  be  ^sumed,  there- 
fore, that  ch.  ix.  20,  21,.  refers  to  the 
state  of  the  ecclesiastical  ,w^rld  after  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks, 
and  previous  to  the  Keformation;  that 
ch.  X.  refers  to  the  Reformation  itself; 
that  ch.  XL  1,  2,  refers  to  the  necessity, 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  of  ascer* 
talning  what  was  the  true  church,  of 
reviving  the  Scripture  doctrine  respect- 
ing the  atonement  and  justification,  and 
of  drawing  correct  lines  as  to  member* 
ship  in  the  church. '  All  this  has  refer- 
ence, according  to  this  interpretation,  to 
the  state  of  the  church  while  the  Pajxacy 
would  have  the  ascendency,  or  during 
the  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years  in 
which  It  would  trample  down  the  church 
at  if  the  holy  city  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  Gentiles.  Assuming  this  %o  be  the 
correct  exposition,  then  what  is  here 
said  (vs.  3-13),  must  relate  to  that  pe- 
riod, for  it  is  with  reference  to  that  same 
time  —  the  period  of  'a  thousand  two 
hundred  and  threescore  days' — or  twelve 
hundred  and  sixty  years,  that  it  is  said 
(ver.  3)  the  witnesses  would  'prophesy' 
— '  olotJiea  in  sackcloth.'  If  this  be  so, 
then  what  is  here  stated  (vs.  3-13)  osust 
be  supposed  to  occur  during  the  ascen- 
dency of  the  Papacy,  and  must  mean,  ia 
general,  that  during  that  long  period  of 
apostasy,  darkness,  corruption,  and  sin^ 
there  would  be  faltiiful  witaeues  for  th» 
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troth)'  who,  th<Mi|;fa  they  wen  few  in 
namber,  would  be  saffident  to  keep  up 
the  knowledge  of  the  troth  on  the  earth, 
and  to  bear  testimony  atfunst  the  pre- 
yuling  errore  and  abominations.  The 
object  of  this  portion  of  the  book,  there- 
fore, iff  to  describe  the  eharacter  of  the 
faithfhl  witnesses  for  the  troth  dvring 
this  long  period  of  dftrkness  ,*  to  state 
thehr  influence;  to  record  their  trials; 
and  to  show  whatWonld  be  the  ultimate 
result  in  regard  to  them,  when  their 
'testimony'  should  become  Mumphant 
This  general  yiew  will  be  seen  to  aceord 
with  the  etposition  of  the  previous  por- 
tion of  the  book,  and  will  be  sustained, 
I  trust,  by  the  more  particular  enquiry 
into  the  application  of  th^  passage  to 
whieh  I  now  proeeed.  The  essential 
points  in  the  passage  (ys.  8-^13)  respect- 
ing the  <  witnesses,'  are  si^:  —  I.  who 
are  meant  by  the  witnesses ;  II.  the  war 
made  on  them;  IIL  their  death;  IV. 
their  resurrection;  V.  their  reception 
mto  heaven ;  and  VI.  the  consequences 
of  their  triumph  in  the  calamity  that 
came  upon  the  city. 

I.  Who  ar«  meant  by  the  witnesses, 
TB.  3-6.  There  are  several  specifications 
in  regard  to  this  point,  which  it  is  neces- 
saJ7  to  notice,  (o)  The  fhct  that,  during 
this  long  period  of  en^r,  corruption,  and 
sin,  there  were  those  who  were  faithftil 
witnesses  for  th^  troth— men  who  op- 
posed the  prevailing  errors ;  who  main- 
tained the  great  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian ftfith ;  and  who  were  ready  to  lay 
down  their  lives  in  defence  of  the  troth. 
For  a  full  confirmation  of  this,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
church  down  from  the  rise  of  the  Papal 
power  through  the  long  lapse  of  the  sub- 
sequent ages ;  but  such  an  examination 
would  be  far  too  extensive  for  the  purpose 
eontenaplated  in  these  Notes,  and,  indeed, 
would  require  a  volume  by  itself.  Hap- 
pily, this  has  already  been  done;  and 
all  that  is  necessary  now  is  to  refer  to 
the  works  where  the  fact  here  affiriiied 
has  been  abundantly  established.  In 
any  of  the  histories  Of  the  churcli-^Mo- 
sheim,  Neander,  Milner,  Milman,  G^esei 
ler — most  ample  proof  may  be  found 
that  amidst  the  general  darkness  and 
corruption,  there  were  those  who  faith- 
fully adhered  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  and  who,  amidst  many  sufferings, 
bore  their  testimony  against  prevailing 
errors^  The  investigation  has  been 
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made,  also,  with  special  reference  to  an 
illustration  of  this  passage,  by  Mr. 
Blliot^  Horae  Apoea.  vol.  ii.  pp.  193- 
406 ;  and  although  it  must  be  admitted 
that  some  of  the  details  acre  of  doubtful 
applicability,  yet  the  main  Ihct  is  abun- 
dantiy  established,  that  during  that  long 
period  there  were  'witnesses'  for  the 
pure  troths  of  the  jgospel,  and  a  faithfttl 
testimony  borne  against  the  abomina- 
tions and  errors  of  the  Papacy.  These 
^witnesses'  are  divided  by  Mr.  Elliott 
into  (1)  the  earlier  Western  witnesses'-^ 
embracing  such  men,  and  their  follow- 
ers, as  Serenus,  Bishop  of  Marseilles: 
the  Anglo-Saxon  church  in  England ;  * 
Agobard,  Archbishop  of  Lyons  from 
A.  D.  810  to  841,  on  the  one  side  of  Uie 
Alps,  and  Claude  of  Turin,  on  the  other; 
Gottesohalcus,  A.  D.  884;  Berengei^ 
Aroold  of  Brescia,  Peter  de  Brays,  and 
his  disciple  Henry,  and  then  the  Wal- 
denses.  (2)  The  Eastern,  or  Paulikian 
line  of  witnesses,  a  sect  deriving  their 
origin,'  about  A.  D.  653,  from  an  Arme- 
nian by  the  name  of  Constantino,  who 
received  from  a  deacon,  by  whom  he  was 
hospitably  entertained,  a  present  of  two 
volumes,  very  rare,  one  containing  the 
gospels,  and  the  other  the  epistles  of 
Paul,  and  who  applied  himself  to  the 
formation  of  a  new  sect  or  church,  dis- 
tinct from  the  Manichaens,  and  from  the 
Greek  church.  In  token  of  the  nature 
of  their  profession,  they  adopted  the 
nam»  by  which  they  were  ever  alter  dn- 
tingttished,  Paulikiani,  PavHoiang,  or 
'  disciples  of  the  disciple  of  Paul.'  This 
sect  continued  to  bear '  testimonjr'  in  the 
East  from  the  time  of  its  rise  till  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  centuries,  when  it 
commenced  a  migration  to  the  Westy 
where  it  bore  the  same  honorable  char- 
acter for  its  attachment  to  the  truth. 
See  EUiott,  it  233-246,  275-315.  (3) 
Witnesses  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  up  to  the  time  of  Peter  Waldos 
Among  these  are  to  be  noticed  those  who 
were  arraigned  for  heresy  before  the 
councils  of  Orleans,  Arras,  Thoulouse, 
Oxford,  and  Lombers,  in  the  years  1022, 
1026,  1119,  1160,  1165,  respectively,  and 
who  were  condemned  by  those  councils 


*  *'  An  old  Welih  Chronicle  n^e•el^red  &t  Qambridra, 
tnjt,  *  After  that  by  neaot  of  Austin  the  Saxon*  be* 
came  Christiaas,  is  tach  aort  as  Aqatin  bad  tauf  ht  then), 
tb«  Britons  would  not  either  eat  or  drink  with  or  salate 
tbem ;  betause  thev  eomipled  with  awpersftMoft,  <m- 
agu.  and  idtOalry.  the  true  relif  ion  of  Christ.'  "  Cit«4 
\S  Heara'sMaii  of  Sin,  p.  Sk    fiUlott,  U.  817. 
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Ibr  their  dcpcrtare  firom  Ihe  doeiriiiM 
IkM  by  the  Pftpaoj.    For  a  fiill  illns- 
tntion  of  the  doctrines  held  bj  thoM 
who  were  thai  oondemned,  and  of  the 
fiMt  ^t  they  were  'witDeeses'  for  the 
truth,  see  Bliott,  U.  247-276.    {d)  The 
Waldeneee  and  Albigenses.    The  nature 
of  the  tesUmony  borne  by  these  perse- 
eated  people  is  so  well  known  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  sal^ectj 
and  a  fall  statement  of  their  testimony 
would  require  the  entire  transeriptie& 
of  their   hiatoiy.    No  Protestant  will 
doubt  that  they  were  '  witnesses'  |or  the 
truth,  or  that  IVom  the  time  of  their  rise, 
through  aU  the  periods  of  their  persecu- 
tion, they  bore  faU  and  hmioraUe  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  /eens*   The 
genwal  ground  of  tills  claim  to  be  re- 
garded as  Apocalyptic  witnesses,  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  summary  state- 
ments of  their  doctrines.    Those  state- 
ments  are  found  in  a  work  called  ''  The 
IfoUe   Lesson/'  written   within   some 
twenty  years  of  1170.    The  Treatise  be- 
gins in  this  manner :  "  0  brethren,  hear 
a  Noble  Lesson.    We  ought  always  to 
watch  and  pray,"  i;c    In  this  Treatise 
the  following  doctrines  are  drawn  out, 
says  Mr.  Elliott,  **  with  nmoh  simplicity 
and  beauty :  —  the  origin  of  sin  In  the 
fall  of  Adam;   its  transmission  to  all 
men,  and  the  offered  redemption  from  it 
through  the  death  of  /esus  Christ;  the 
union   and  oo-operation  of  the  three 
persons  of  the  blessed  Trinity  in  man's 
aal7ation ;  the  obligation  and  spiritoality 
of  the  moral  law  under  the  gospel;  the 
duties  of  prayer,  watehAilness,  selir<de- 
nial,  unworldliness,  humility,  lore,  as 
Hhe  way  of  Jesus  Christ;'  their  enforee- 
ment  by  the  prospect  of  death  and  judg- 
ment and  the  world's  near  ending;  by 
the  narrowness  too  of  the  way  of  life, 
and  the  fewness  of  those  who  find  it;  as 
also  by  the  hope  cf  coming  glory  at  the 
judgoi^nt  and  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Besides  which  we  find  in  it  a  protest 
against  the  Bomish  system  generimy,  as 
one  of  soul-destroying  idolatry ;  against 
masses  for  the  dead,  and  therein  against 
the  whole  doctrine  of  puigatory ;  against 
the   system   of  the    confessional,  and 
asserted   power  of   the  priesthood    to 
absolve  from  sin;  this  last  point  being 
insisted  on  as  the  most  deadly  point  of 
heresy,  and  its  origin  referred  to  the 
meroenariaess   of  the  priesthood,-  and 
their  lore  of  money; — the  iniquity  fur- 


ther Botieed  of  the  Romish  persecutions 
of  good  men  and  teachera  UMtt.  wished 
to  teach  the  way  of  Jesus  Christ;  and 
the  suspicion  half-hintod,  and  apparentiy 
half-formedf  tbaty  thwigh  a  peisonal 
Antichrist  might  be  ozpoctod,  yet  Po- 
pery itself  'might  be  one,  form  of  Anti- 
christ." In  another  work,  the  <<  Treatise 
of  Antichrist,"  there  is  a  strong  and 
decided  identification  of  the .  AnUchris- 
tian  system  and  the  Papacy.  This  was 
written  probably  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  14th  century.  "I^m  this/'  says 
Mr.  Baiiott  (iL  366),  <'tiM  foUowing  will 
appear  to  .have  been  tiie  WaldensiaB 
views :— that  the  P^al  or  fiomidi  ^ys- 
tem  was  that  of  Antichrist  j  which,  from 
infancy  in  a|>ostolie  times^  had  grown 
gradually  bythe  inoraase  of  its  eoDStitu- 
ent  parts  to  the  stature  of  a  full-grown 
man ;  that  ite  prfMuipent  chMracteristios 
were  -^  to  defmad  ^d  of  the  worship 
dne  to  Him,  rendering  it  to  creatures, 
whether  departed  saints,  r^ios.  Images, 
or  Antichrist;  to  defraud  Chiiat^  by 
attributing  Justification  and  ^rgivaness 
to  Antichrist's  authority  and  words,  to 
saints'  intercession,^ to  the  merits  of 
men's  own  performanoes*  aad  to  t^o  fire 
of  purgatory; — to  defraud  the  Holy 
Spirit,  by  attcibutiag  regeneration  and 
sanctifteation  to  the  optw  oper^riiMR  of 
the  two  sacraments ;  that  Ubs  origin  of 
this  Anti-ehristian  religion  was  the  eo- 
vetottsness  of  the  priesthood;  its  ton- 
dency  to  lead  men  away  from  Christ; 
its  essenoe  a  vain  ceremonial  j  its  fovn- 
datien  the^  false  notions  of  graioe  and 
forgiveness." 

This  work  is  so  important  as  a  <  testi- 
mony' against  Antichrist  aad  £or  the 
truth,  and  is  so  dear  as  showing  tha% 
the  Papacy  was  regarded  as  Antiehziat* 
tbiM^  I  will  copy,  ficom  the  work  itael^ 
the  portion  containing  these  senttmeata 
— sentiments  which  may  be  r^arded  aa 
expressing  the  uniform  testimony  of  the 
Waldenses  on  the  subject  i 

''  Antichrist  is  the  falsehood  of  eternal 
damnation,  covered  with  the  appearaaee 
of  the  truth  aad  righteousness  of  Christ 
and  his  spousOk  The  iniquity  of  such  a 
system  is  ^th  all  his  ministers,  great  aad 
small:  —  and  inasmuch  as  they  follow 
the  law  of  an  evil  and  blinded  hearty 
such  a  congregation,  taken  together,  is 
called  Antichrist,,  or  Babylon,  or  the 
Fourth  Beastj  or  the  Harlot,  or  the  Maa 
of  Sin,  who  is  the  son  of  perdition. 
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"  His  first  work  is,  that  tbe  service  of 
latria,  properly  due  to  Ood  alone,  he 
perirertB  unto  Antiehrist  himself  and  to 
aIs  doings ;  to  the  poor  oreatnre,  rationid 
or  irrational,  sensible  or  insensible ;  as, 
for  instance,  to  male  or  female  sunts 
departed  this  life,  sad  to  their  images, 
or  carcasses,  or  rellci.  His  doings  are 
the  sacraments,  especially  that  of  the 
encfaarist,  which  he  worships  equally 
with  God  and  Christ,  prohibiting  the 
adoration  of  God  alone. 

"  His  second  work  is,  that  he  robs  and 
deprives  Christ  of  the  merits  of  Christ, 
with  the  whole  sufficiency  of  grace,  and 
justification,  and  regeneration,  and  re- 
mission of  sina,  and  sanetification,  and 
confirmation,  and  Spiritual  nourishment ,* 
and  imputes  and  attributes  them  to  his 
own  authority,  or  to  a  form  of  words,  or 
to  his  own  performances,  or  to  the  saints 
and  their  intercession,  or  to  the  fire  of 
purgatory.  Thus  he  divides  the  people 
from  Christy  and  leads  them  away  to  the 
things  already  mentioned ;  that  so  they 
may  seek  not  the  things  of  Christ,  nor 
through  Christy  but  only  the  work  of 
their  own  hands ;  not  through  a  living 
faith  in  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit;  but  through  the  will  and 
the  woik  of  Antichrist,  agreeably  to  the 
preaching  that  man's  salvation  depends 
on  his  own  deeds. 

"  His  third  work  is,  that  he  attributes 
the  regeneratiou  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  a 
dead  outward  faith;  baptizing  children 
in  that  faith,  and  teaching  that  by  the 
mere  outward  consecration  of  baptism 
regeneration  may  be  procured. 

"  His  fourth  work  is,  that  he  rests  the 
whole  religion  of  the  people  upon  his 
Kass;  for  leading  them  to  liear  it,  he 
deprives  them  of  spiritual  and  sacra- 
mental manducation. 

"  His  fifth  work  is,  that  he  does  every 
thing  to  be  seen,  and  to  glut  his  insa- 
tiable avarice. 

"  His  i^ixth  work  is,  that  he  allows 
manifest  sins  without  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sure. 

"  His  seventh  work  is,  that  he  defends 
his  unity,  not  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  by 
the  secular  power. 

"  His  eighth  work  is,  that  he  hates, 
and  persecutes,  and  searches  after,  and 
robs  and  destroys  the  members  of 
Christ 

"  These  things,  and  many  others,  are 
the  cloak  and  vestment  of  Antichrist; 


by  which  he  covers  his  lying  wicked- 
nessj  lest  he  should  be  rejected  as  a 
beadten.  Bat  tbere.is  no  other  causa  of 
idolatry  than  a  false  opinion  of  graoc^ 
imd  truth,  and  authority,  and  invoca- 
iiODf  and  interceuion ;  which  this  Anti- 
christ has  taken  away  from  God,  and 
which  he  has  ascribed  to  cerempnies> 
and  authorities,  and  a  man's  own  works, 
and  to  saints,  and  to  purgat<M7." 
Elliott,  iL  354-355. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  application  of  this  to  the  Papacy, 
and  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  Papacy 
was  intended  to  be  referred  to.  AndL 
if  this  be  so,  this  was  a  bold  and  decided 
'testimony'  against  the  abominations  of 
that  system,  and  they  who  bore  this 
testimony  deserved  to  be  regarded  as 
'  witnesses'  for  Christ  and  his  truth. 

If  to  the  *  testimony'  thus  briefiy  re- 
ferred to,  we  add  that  of  such  men  as 
Wiclif,  John  Huss,  and  Jerome  of 
Prague;  and  then  that  of  the  Be- 
formers,  Luther,  Calvin,  Zuingle,  Me- 
lancthon,  and  their  fellow-laborers,  we 
can  see  with  what  propriety  it  was  pre- 
dicted that  even  daring  the  prevalence 
of  the  great  apostasy,  there  would  be  a 
competent  number  of  'witnesses'  to  keep 
up  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  in  the 
world.  And  supposing  that  this  is  what 
was  designed  to  be  represented,  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  the  symbol  which 
is  employed  is  admirably  appropriate. 
The  design  of  what  is  here  said  is  merely 
to  show  that  during  the  whole  of  the 
period  of  the  Papal  apostasy — whenever 
it  may  be  supposed  to  have  begun,  and 
whenever  it  shall  cease,  it  is  and  will  be 
true  that  the  Saviour  has  had  true 
'witnesses'  on  the  earth -^that  there 
have  been  those  who  have  'testified' 
against  these  abominations,  and  who, 
often  at  great  personal  peril  and  sacri> 
fice,  have  borne  a  faithful  testimony  for 
the  truth. 

{h)  The  number  of  the  witnesses.  In 
ver.  3,  this  is  said  to  be  '  two,'  and  this 
has  been  shown  to  mean  that  «there 
would  be  a  eompetent  number,  yet  pro- 
bably with  the  implied  idea  that  the 
number  would  not  be  large.  The  only 
question,  then,  is,  whether  in  looking 
through  this  long  period,  it  would  be 
found  that,  according  to  the  established 
laws  of  testimony  under  the  divine  code^ 
there. was  a  eompetent  number  to  bear 
witness  to  the  truth.    And  of  this  no 
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one  em  donbt,  for  in  feroect  to  eacli 
snd  ererj  part  df  the  .perioa  of  the  great 
apostasy,  it  is  possible  now  to  show  that 
there  was  ft  suffiiAei^t  aamber  of  the  true 
firiends  of  tiie  Redeemer  to  testify  against 
all  the  great  and  oardinal  errors  of  the 
papacy.  This  simple  and  obvious  inter- 
pretation  of  the  langaa^e,  it  may  be 
added,  also,  makes  wholly  nnneeessary 
aiad  inappropriate  aU  the  efforts  whlok 
have  been  -made  by  expositors  to  find 
precisely  tv>o  sach  witnessofey  or  ttoo 
ohnrches  or  people  with  whom  the  line 
of  the  &ithfttl  testimony  was  iH*eserred : 
•—all  sQch  ititerpr^tions  as  that  the 
t)ld  and  New  Testaments  are  referred  to, 
u  Melohior,  Affelman,  and  Qroly  sup- 
pose ;  w  that  preachers  are  referred  to 
who  are  instrueted  by  the  Law  and  the 
Oospel,  as  Pannonius  and  Thomas 
Aquinas  supposed;  or  that  Ghiist  and 
John  the  Baptist  are  referred  to,  as 
TTbertinns  supposed ;  or  that  Pope  Syl- 
vester and  Mena»  irho  wrote  against  iht 
Butydiians,  are  meant,  as  Xyranus  and 
Edems  supposed;  €t  that  Francis  and 
Dominic,,  the  respective  heads  of  two 
orders  of  monks,  are  intended,  as  Cor- 
nelius &  Lapide  sopposed;  or  that  the 
great  m»dom  and  ganetiiy  of  the  primi- 
tive preachers  are  meant,  as  Alcassar 
maintained;  or  that  John  Hubs  and 
Luther,  or  John  Hubs  and  Jerome  of 
Prague,  or  •  the  Wajdenses  and  Albi- 
genses,  or  the  Jewish  and~  Gentile 
Christians  fn  ^lia,  are  intended,  as 
others  have  supposed.  According  to  the 
obvious  and  fair  meaning  of  the  lan- 
guage, all'this  is  mere  tiuicy,  and  can 
illustrate  nothing  but  the  fertility  of  in- 
vention of  those  who  have  written  on 
the  Apocalypse.  All  that  is  necessarily 
impHed  Is,  that  the  number  of  true  and 
nncorrupted  followers  of  the  Saviour  has 
been  at  all  times  sufficiently  large  to  bear 
a  eompetent  tetHmony  to  the  world,  or  to 
keep  up  the  remembrance  of  the  truth 
upon  th^  earth — and  of  the  reality  of  this 
ho  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  church  will  doubt 

(c)  Theconditionof  the 'witnesses' as 
'  clothed  in  sackcloth,'  ver.  3.  This  has 
been  shown  to  mean  that  they  would  be 
in  a  state  of  sadness  and  grief;  and  they 
would  be  exposed  to  trouble  and  persecu- 
tion. It  is  unneoesisary  to  prove  that  all 
this  was  a'bundantly  fulfilled.  The  long 
history  of  those  times  was  a  history  of 
persecutions;  and  if  it  be  admitted  that 


the  pasage  before  us  was  designed  te 
refer  to  those  above  mentloiied  as '  wit- 
nesses,'   no   more   correct  description 
could  be  given  of  them  than  to  say  tbik        i 
they  were  '  clothed  in  saekcloih.' 

{d)  The  power  of  the  witnesses,  vs. 
6-6.  Of  tills  there  are  several  speeiil- 
cations.  (o)  They  had  power  over  those 
who  should  ixgure  or  hurt  them,  ver.  5. 
This  is  represented  by  'lire  proceeding 
out  of  their  mouth,  and  devouring  their 
enemies.'  This  has  been  shown  to  refer 
to  the  doctrines  which  they  would  pro- 
i^im,  and  the  denunciations  which  they 
would  utter,  and  which  would  resemble 
consuming  fire.  This  would  be  accom- 
plished or  fulfilled  if  their  solemn  testi- 
mony —  their  proclamations  of  tnith  — 
and  their  denunciations  of  the  wrath  of 
God  should  have  the  effect  ultimately  to 
bring  down  the  divme  vengeance  on 
their  persecutors.  And  no  one  can  doubt 
that  thi^  has  had  an  ample  fnlfilment 
That  is,  the  effect  of  the  testimony 
borne;  of  the  solemn  appeals  made;  of 
the  denunciations  of  the  judgment  of 
heaven,  has  been  to  show  Uiat  that 
gre%t  persecuting  power  that  oppressed 
them  IS  arrayed  against  God^  and  must 
be  finally  overthrown.  In  order  to 
see  the  complete  fulfilment  of  this,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  trace  all  the  effect 
of  the  testimony  of  ^he  witnesses  for  the 
truth  froiB  age  to  age  on  that  power, 
liud  to  see  how  far  it  has  been  among 
the  causes  of  the  ultimate  and  final 
overthrow  of  the  Papacy.  Of  course,  it 
may  be  said  that  in  an  important  sense 
it  is  all  to  be  traced  to  that,  since  if  they 
had  forborne  to  bear  tiiat  testimony,  and 
to  protest  against  those  cormptlons  and 
abominations,  that  cdossal  power  would 
have  vtood  unshaken.  But  the  solemn 
appeals  made  from  age  to  age  by  the 
friends  of  truth,  amidst  much  perseco* 
tion;  have  contributed  to  weaken  that 
power,  and  to  prepare  the  world  fer  its 
ulHmate  fiall— as  if  fire  from  heaven  fell 
upon  It.  The  causes  of  the  decline  of 
the  Papal  power  were,  therefore,  laid 
far  back  in  the  solemn  truths  urged  by 
those  persecuted  'Witnesses;'  and  the 
calamities  which  have  ravaged  Europe 
for  these  three  hundred  years,  and  the 
changes  now  occurring  which  make  it  so 
certain  that  this  mighty  power  hastens 
to  its  fkll,  may  all  be  the  regular  results 
of  the  'testimony'  for  the  truths  of  a 
pure  gospel  borne  long  ago  by  the  men 
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fbat  dwelt  amidflt  the  Alps,  and  their 
feUow-sufferers  m  persecution,  (b)  They 
'  have  power  to  sbat  heaven,  that  it  rain 
not  in  the  days  of  their  prophecy/  ver.  <V. 
This  has  been  shoiyn  to  mean  that  they 
wbald  have  power  to  caase  blesbings  to 
he  yrithheld  from  men  a»  if  the  rain 
were  withheld.  The  reference  he^e  it 
probably  to  the  Sptritaal  heavens,  and 
to  that  of  which  rain  is  the  natural 
emblem — the  inflnenoes  of  truth,  and  the 
influences  of  the  divine  Spirit  on  the 
world.  So  Moses  says  in  Deut  xxxii.  2, 
"My  doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  rain, 
and  oiy  speech  shidl  distil  atf  the  dew, 
as  the  small  rain  upon  the  tender  herb, 
and  as  the  showers  upen  the  grass.** 
So  the  Psalmist  (Ps. bezii.  6),  "He  shall 
come  down  like  rain  upon  the  mown 
grass ;  as  showers  t^at  water  the  earth." 
So  Isa.  (Ir.  10,  110,  "^or  as  the  rain 
Cometh  down,  and  the  snow  firom  heaven, 
80  shall  my  word  be."  Gomp.  Micahv.  T. 
The  meaning  here,  then,  most  be,  that 
Spiritual  influences  wonld  seem  to  be 
under  their  control ;  or  that  they  would 
be  imparted  at  their  bidding,  and  with- 
held at  their  will.  This  found  an  ample 
fulfilment  in  the  history  of  the  church  in 
those  dark  periods,  in  the  fact  that  it 
was,  ini  connexion  with  these  '  witnesies,' 
and  in  answer  to  their  prayers,  that  the 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  i:m> 
parted  to  the  world,  and  that  the  true 
religion  was  kept  up  on  the  earth.  **'  It 
is  an  historical  fact,"  says  the  author  of 
•  The  Seventh  Vial*  (p.  130),  "that during 
the  ages  of  their  ministry,  there  Was 
neither  dew  nor  rain  of  a  Spiritual  kind 
upon  the  earth,  but  at  the  word  of  -the 
witnesses.  There  was  no  knowledge  of 
salvation  but  by  their  preaching  —  no 
descent  of  the  Spirit  -but  in  answer  to 
their  prayers ;  and,  as  the  witnesses  were 
shot  out  from  Christendom  generally,  a 
universal  famine  ensued/'  (c)  They  had 
power  over  the  waters  to  turn  them  to 
bloQd,  and  to  smite  the  eartl^  with  all 
plagues,  ver.  6.  That  is,  as  explained 
above,  calamities  would  come  upon  the 
earth  at  %f  the  waters  were  turned  into 
blood,  and  this  would  be  so  connected 
with  them,  and  with  the  treatment  which 
they  would  receive,  that  these  calamities 
would  «eem  io  have  been  called  down 
from  heaven  in  answer  to  their  prayers, 
uid  in  order  to  avenge  their  wrongs. 
And  can  any  one  be  ignorant  that  wars, 
'eommotiQnt/'troables,  disasters  have  foU 


lowed  the  attempls  to  destroy  those  who 
have  borne  a  faithful  testimony  .for 
Christ,  in  the  dark  period  of  the  world 
here  referred  tof  The  cafaunities  that 
have  befallen  the  Papal  oomownioii^  from 
time  to  time,  may  have  been,  and  seem 
to  have  been,  to  a  great  degree,  the  oon- 
sequence  of  its  perseeuting  spirit,  mid  of 
its  attempts  to  quench  the  light  of  truth. 
When  the  oppressed  and  persecuted 
nations  of  Europe  had  borne  it  long,  and 
when  attempts  had  long<  been  made  to 
extinguish  every  spark  of  true  liberty, 
the  spirit  of  freedom  and  revenge  waf 
roused.  The  yoke  was  broken ;  and  in 
the  wars  that  ensued  rivers  of  blood 
flowed  upon  the  earth,  as  if  these  '  wit. 
nesses'  or  tnartyrs  had,  by  their  own 
power  and  prayers,  brought  these  oala> 
mities  upon  their  oppressors.  A  philo- 
sophic historian  carefully  studying  hu- 
man nature,  and  the  essentiid  spirit  of 
Christianity,  might  find  in  these  facts 
a  sufKoient  explanation  of  all  the  cala- 
mities that  have  come  upon  that  onee 
colossal  power — the  Papacy,  and  a  fhll 
demonstration  that,  under  the  operation 
of  these  causes,  that  power  must  ulti- 
mately fall — a«  if  in  revenge  called  down 
from  heaven  by  the  martyrs  for  the 
wrongs  done  to  them  who  had  borne  a 
faithful  testimony  to  the  truth;  ^ 

II.  The  war  against  the  witnesses, 
ver.  7.  There  are  several  circumstances 
stated  in  regard  to  this  which  demand 
explanation  in  order  to  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  prophecy.  Those  cir- 
cumstances  relate  to  the  time  when  this 
would  occur;  to  the  government  by 
which  this. war  would  be  waged;  and  to 
the  victory. 

(a)  The  time  when  the  war  referred 
to  would  be  waged^  The  Whole'  nar- 
rative (comp.  vs.  3,  5),  supposes  that 
opposition  would  be  made  to  them  at  all 
times,  and  that  theii'  condition  would 
be  such  that  they  could  properly  be  re- 
presented as  always  clothed  in  sack- 
doth  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  a  particular 
period  is  here  referred  to,  when  there 
would  be  9uck  a  war  waged  with  them 
that  they  would  be  for  a  time  overcome, 
and  would  seem  to  be  dead.  This  time 
is  referred  to  by  the  phrase  *  when  they 
shall  have  finished  their  testimony' 
(ver.  7);  and  it  is  to  the  period  when 
this  could  be  properly  said  of  them, 
that  we  are  to  look  for  the  ful^inent  of 
what  is  here  predicted*    This  must  mean 
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when  th«j  should  hare  borne  full  or 
ample  testimoDJ ;  that  is,  when  they  had 
borne  Uieir  testimojiy  on  all  the  great 
points  OD  which  they  were  appointed  to 
bear  witness.  See  Kotes  on  ver.  7.  This> 
tixen,  most  w>i  be  understood  as  refer- 
ring to  the  time  of  <the  compUtiou  of  th^ 
twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years,  bat  to 
any  time  during  that  period  when  it 
ooold  be  sud  that  they  had  borne  a  full 
and  ample  testimony  for  the  truths  of 
the  gospel,  and  against  the  abominations 
and  errors  that  preyailed.  In  this  gene- 
ral expression  there  js  not,  indeed,  any 
thing  that  would  aocurat^y  designate 
the  thne,  but  no  on^  can  doubt  that  this 
had  been  done  ai  the  time  of  the  Re/orma^ 
tion.  In  the  preceding  reqiarks  it  has 
been  shown  that  there  was  a  suooessioa 
of  faithful  witnesses  for  the  truth  in  the 
darkest  periods  of  the  church,  and  that 
to  all  the  great  points  pertaining  to  the 
system  of  religion  revealed  in  ^e  gos- 
pel, as  weU  as  against  the  errors  Uiat 
prevailed,  they  had  borne  an  unam- 
biguous testimony.  There  is  no  impro- 
priety, therefore,  in  fixing  this  period  at 
about  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  for 
all  that  is  necessarily  implied  in  the  lan- 
guage is  fulfilled  on  such  a  supposition. 
Faithful  testimony  had  been  borne 
during  the  long  period  of  the  Papal  cor- 
ruptions, until  it  could  be  said  that  their 
peculiar  work  had  been  accomplished. 
The  earlier  witnesses  for  the  truth ;  the 
Paulicians,  the  Waldenses,  the  Vi^udois, 
and  other  bodies  of  true  Christians, 
had  borne  an  open  ^stimouy,  from 
the  beginning,  against  the  various  cor- 
ruptions of  Rome  —  her  errors  in  doc- 
trine, her  idolatries  in  worship,  and 
her  immoralities,  until  in  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century  —  l^e  same  cen- 
tury in  which,  according  to  Mr.  Gibb<m, 
the  meridian  ojT  Pap^  greatness  was 
attained — they  proclaimed  her,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  be  the  Antichrist  of  Scripw 
ture  —  the  harlot  of  the  Apocalypse. 
Thus  did  they  fulfil  their  testimony; 
and  then  was  the  war  waged  against 
them,  with  all  the  power  of  apostate 
Rome,  to  silence  and  to  destroy  them. 
This  war  was  commenced  in  the.  edicts 
of  councils,  which  stigmatized  the  pure 
doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and  branded 
those  who  held  them  as  heretics. .  The 
next  step  was  to  pronounc^-.  the  most 
dreadful  anathemas  on  those  who  were 
regarded  as  heretics,  which  were  exe- 


cuted in  the  same  remorseless  sad  ex- 
terminating manner  in.  which  they  were 
conceived.    The  confessors  of  the  treth 
were  denied  both  their  natural  and  their 
civil  rights.    They  were  forbidden  »U 
participation  in    dignities  voA  offieea; 
their  goods  were  confiscated,  their  houses 
were  to  be  rased  and  never  more  to  be 
rebuilt;  and  their  lands  were  given  to 
those  who  were  able   to   seiie  them. 
They  were  shut  out  firom  the  solace  of 
human  converse;  no  one  might  s^ve 
them  shelter  while  living,  or  Christian 
burial  when  dead.    At  length  a  crusade 
was  proclaimed  Against  them.  Preaohers 
were  sent  abros^  thr(Migh  Europe  to 
sound  the  trumpet  of  vengeance,  and  to 
assemble  the  nations.    The  Pope  wrote 
to.  all  Christian  princes,  exhorting  them 
to  earn  their  pardon  and  win  heaven, 
rather   by  bearing    the  cross  agaiust 
heretiqs.than  by  marehiag  against  the 
Saracens*    The  war,  in  particular,  which 
was  waged  against  .the  Waldenses,  is 
well  known,  and  the  horror  of  its  de- 
tails  is  among  the    darkest  pages  of 
history...  The  peaceful  and  fertile  val- 
leys   of   the    Vandois   were    invaded, 
and  speedily  devastated  with  fire  and 
swocd;  their  towns  and  villages  wep 
burnt;    while   not    one   individtti4>  io 
many  cases,  escaped  to.  carry  the  tidings 
to   tLe  next   valley.     To  all  ths  oni- 
eities  of  these  wars,  and  to   all  the 
open  persecutions  which  were  waged, 
are  to  be  added    the  horrors  of  the 
Inquisition,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
fact  that '  wars'  would  be  m^e  against 
the  true  witnesses  for  Christ.    Calcala- 
tions,  mofe  or  less  accurate,  have  been 
made  of  the  nnmhers  that  Popery  has 
slain;  and  the  lowest  of  those  oaloula- 
tions  would  confirm  what  is  said  here, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  reference  is 
to  the  Papal  power.    From  the  year 
1540  to  the  year  1570,  oomprehendhvg  ^ 
space ^of  only  thirty  years,  no  fewer  than 
nine  hundred  thousand  Protestants  were 
put  to  death  by  the  Papists,  in  different 
counties  of  Europe.    During  the  short 
Pontificate  of  Paul  the  Fourth,  which 
lasted  only  four  years  (A.  D.  1555-1559), 
the  tnquisition  alone,  on  the  testimony 
of  Yecgerius,  destroyed  an  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand.    Whc^  he  died,  the  in- 
dignant populace  of  Rome  crowded  to 
the  prison  of  the  Inquisition,  broke  open 
the  doors,  and  released  seventeen  hun- 
dred prisoners^  and  then  set  fire  to  tiie 
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bmlding.  Boirera'.  Bii^ry  of  the  Pope», 
lit  319.  Ed.  1845.  ^om  who  perished 
in  Germany  during  the  wan  of  Charles 
the  Fifthi  and  in  Fluiders,  under  the 
infamous  Duke  of  Alya,  are  reckoned  by 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Lo  France  seve« 
ral  millions  were  destroyed  in  the  innu- 
merable massacres  ihit,  took  place  in 
that  kingdom.  It  has  been  computed 
that  since  the  rise  of  the  Papacy,  not 
fewer  than  fifty  millions  of  persons  have 
been  put  to  death  on  account  of  religion. 
Qf  tUs  Tast  number  the  greater  part 
have  been  cut  off  during  the  last  six 
hundred  years;  for  the  Papacy  perse- 
cuted very  little  during  the  first  half  of 
its  existence,  and  it  was,  in  this  way, 
that  it  was  not  until  the  witnesses  had 
'completed'  their  testimony,  or  had 
borne  full  and  ample  testaraony,  that  it 
made  war  agaiost  them.  Comp.  'The 
9ev€Htk  vial,"  pp.  149-157.  For  a  full 
iUustration  <^  the  facts  here  r^erred  to, 
see  Notes  on  Daniel,  viL  21..  There  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Daniel  and 
John  refer  to  the  same  thing. 

(6)  By  whom  Uiis  was  to  be  done. 
In  ver.  7,  it  is  said  that  it  would  be  by 
*^  the  beast  that  ascendeth  out  of  the  bot- 
tomless pit."  This  is  undoubtedly  &e 
same  as  the  fourth  beast  of  Daniel  (Dan. 
TiL),,and  for  a  full  illustration  I  must 
tefer  to  the  Notes  on  that  chapter.  It 
is  necessary  only  to  add  here,  if  the 
above  representation  is  oorreot^  that  it 
is  easy  to  see  the  propriety  of  this  appli* 
eation  of  the  symbol  to  the  Papacy. 
Nothing  would  better  represent  that 
cruel  per^ocnting  power  'making  war 
with  the  witnesses,'  than  a. fierce  and 
orael  monster  that  seemed  to  ascend 
from  the  bottoml^s  pit. 

(e)  The  victory  of  tiie  persecutors,  and 
the  death  t)f  the  witnesses :.  "and  shall 
OTercome  them,  and  kill  them,"  ver.  7. 
That  is,  they  would  gain  a  temporary  vic- 
tory over- them,  and  the  witnesses  would 
seem  for  a  time  to  be  deQ4.  The  subse- 
quent statement  shows,  however,  that 
they  would  revive  again,  and  would  again 
resume  their  prophesying.  Comp.  Notes 
on  ch.  ix.  20.  The  victory  over  them 
would  appear  to  be  complete,  and  the 
great  object  of  the  persecuting  power 
would  seem  to  have  been  gained.  A  few 
fkets  on  this  subject  will  show  the  pro- 
priety of  the  statement  that  ^  when  they 
bad  flnish^d,*  or  hcid  fvlly  home  their 
tm»{mon^f  *  Tictory  was  obtained  oT«r 


them,  and  that  th^y  were  so  sUeneed 
that  it  might  be  said  they  were  kiiUd. 
The  first  will  be  in  the  words  ef  Milner, 
in  his  account  of  the  opening  of  the  six- 
teentli  century  {HUtory  of  the  Church, 
p.  660,  Ed.  Edin.  1835) :  **  The  nxteenth 
century  opened  with  a  prospect  of  all 
others  the  most  gloomy,  in  the  eyes  of 
every  true  Christian.  Corruption  both 
in  doctrine  and  in  practice  had  exceeded 
all  bounds ;  and  the  general  fitce  of  Eu- 
rope, though  the  name  of  Christ  was 
everywhere  professed,  presented  nothing 
that  was  .  properly  evangeiieal.  The 
Waldenses  were  too  feeble  to  molest  the 
popedoms  and  the  Hussites,  divided 
among  themselves,  and  .worn  out  by  a 
long  series  of  contentions,  were  reduced 
to  silence.  Among  both  were  found 
persons  of  undoubted  jeodliness,  but  they 
appeared  incapable  or  making  effeotnal 
impressions  on  the  kingdom  of  Anti- 
christ. The  Roman  pontiffs  were  rtiU 
the  uncontrolled  patrons  of  impiety; 
neither  the  scandaleus  crimes  of  Alex- 
ander yi.,  nor  the  military  ferocity  of 
Julius  II.,  seemed  to  have  lessened  the 
dominion  of  the  court  of  Rome,  or  to 
have  opened  the  eyes  of  men  so  as  to 
induce  them  to  make  a  sober  investiga- 
tion of  the  nature  of  true  religion."  The 
language  of  Mr.  Cunninghame  may  here 
be  adopted  as  deseribtng  the  state  of 
things  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
oentary :  **  At  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  centnry,  Europe  reposed  in  the 
deep  sleep  of  spiritual  death,  under  the 
iron  yoke  of  the  Papacy.  That  haughty 
power,  like  the  Assyrian  of  the  prophet^ 
said  in  the  plenitude  of  his  insolMiee, 
'My  hand  hath  found  as  a  nest  the 
riches  of  the  people ;  and  as  oao  gather- 
eth  eggs,  I  have  gaUiered  all  the  earth ; 
and  there  was  none  that  moved  the  wing, 
or  opened  the  mouth,  or  peeped.' "  And 
in  a  similar  manner,  the  writer  of  the 
article  on  the  Reformation,  in  the  Ency" 
elopadia  J?nVtont<;a,— in  a  statMnent 
made,  of  course,  with  no  reference  to 
the  Mfilment  of  this  passage  —  thus 
speaks  of  that  period:  "Every  thing 
was  quiet;  every  heretic  toae  -extermi' 
nated,  and  the  whole  Christian  world 
supinely  acquieeoed  in  the  enormous 
absurdities  inculcated  by  the  Romish 
church."  These  quotations  will  show 
the  propriety  of  the  language  used  here 
by,  John,  on  the  supposition  that  it  was 
intended  to  refer  to  this  period.    Ko 
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liymbol  would  be  more  striking,  or  more 
ftppropriftte  to  that  state  of  things,  tban 
to  represen't  the  witnesses  for  the-  truth 
as  overcome  and  slain,  so  that,  for  a  time 
at-  least,  they  would  cease  to  "bear  their 
testimony  against  the  prevailing  errors 
and  corruptions.  It  will  be  remembered 
also  that  this  ooourred  at  a  time  when 
it  tnight  be  said  that  they  had  *  fulfilled' 
their  testimony,  or  when,  in  a  most  so- 
lemn manner,  they  had  protested  against 
the  existing  idolatries  and  abominations. 

III.  The  witnesses  dead,  ^s.  8-10. 
The  preceding  verse  contains  the  state- 
ment that  they  would  be  overcome  and 
killed ;  these  verses  describe  their  treat- 
ment wheU  they  would  be  dead;  that 
is,  vben  they  would  be  silenced.  There 
are  several  ciroumstanees  referred  to 
here,  which  demand  notice. 

(a)  The  plcuie  where  it  is, said  that 
this  would  occur — that "  great  city  which 
Bpiritnally  is  called  Sodom  and  Egypt, 
where  also  our  Lord  was  erucifted,"  ver. 
8.  In  the  explanation  of  this  verse,  it 
has  been  shown  that  the  language  used 
here  is  such  a^  would  be  properly  em- 
ployed, on  the  supposition  that  the  in- 
tention was  to  refer  to  Rome,  or  the 
Romish  xsommunion.  A  few  testimonies 
may  serve  to  confirm  the  interpretation 
proposed  in  the  Notes  on  ver.  8,  and  to 
show  farther  the  propriety  of  applying 
the  appellation  '  Sodom'  and  '  Bgypf  to 
Rome.  Thus,  among  the  Reformers, 
'<<3frosteste  perceived  that,  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  Papal  government  was 
enmity  with  God,  and  exclaimed  that 
nothing  bt(t  the  eword  could  deliver  the 
ohuroh  fVom  the  Egyptian  bondage." 
D'Aubigne.  Wiclif  compared  the  Rom- 
ish priestcraft  to  "  themccursed  sorceries 
with  whioh  the  sages  of  Pharaoh  pre- 
sumed to  emulate  the  works  uf  Jehovah." 
Le  Bas'  mv/f/,  p.  68,  147.  Luther,  in 
a  letter  to  Melanothon,  says,  *'  Italy  is 
plunged,,  as  in  ancient  times  in  Egypt; 
in  dlurkness  that  may  be  felt"  And  of 
Zuittgle  in  Switzerland,  they  who  longed 
for  the  light  of  salvation  said  of  him, 
**  He  will  be  our  Moses,  to4eliver  us  out 
of  the  darkness  of  Egypt."  Any  number 
of  paesues  oonld  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  the  Refbrmers,  and  even  ifome  in  the 
writings  of  Romanists  themselves,  in 
which  the  abominations  that  prevailed 
in  Rome  are  compared  with  tiiose  in 
Sodom.  ComJ).  Elliott,  ii.  pp.  38jB,  387, 
aotee.    Asgnming  this  to  be  the  ooTreot 


interpretation,  the  meaning  is,  that  a 
atate  Of -things  would  exist  after  the 
silencing  of  the  witness^  which  wonld 
be  well  represented  by  supposing  that 
their  dead  bodies  would  lie  unburied; 
that  is,  that  there  would  be  dishonor  and 
indignity  heaped  upon  them,  such  as  is 
shown  to  the  dead  when  they  are  suf- 
fered to  lie  unburied.  No  one  needs  to 
be  infot'med  that  this  accurately  r^re« 
sents  the  state  of  things  throughout  the 
Roman  world.  To  the  'witnesses'  thus 
persecuted,  down-trodden,  aad  •fUnced, 
there  was  the  same  kind  of  indignity 
shown  which  there  Is  when  the  dead  are 
left  unburied. 

(b)  The  exposure  of  their  bodies,  ver. 
8.  That  is,  as  we  have  seen,  they  would 
be  treated  with  indignity,  m  \f  they 
were  not  worthy  of  Christian  buriaJL 
Now  this  not  only  expresses  what  was 
in  fact  the  geneiial  feeling  among  the 
Papists  in  respect  to  those  whom  they 
regarded  as  heretics,  but  it  bad  a  literal 
fulfilment  in  numerous'  cases  where  the 
rites  of  Christian  burial  were  denied 
them.  One  of  the  punishments  most 
constantly  decreed  and  constimtly  en- 
forced in  reference  to  those  who  were 
called  'heretics,'  was  their  exclusion 
f^om  burial  as  persons  excommunicsited 
and  without  the  pale  of  the  church. 
Thus,  in  the  third  Council  of  Lateran 
(A.  B.  1179),  Christian  burial  was  de- 
nied  to  hjeretics  ,*  the  same  in  the  Later- 
an Council,  A  IX  1215,  and  the  Pi^mI 
decree  of  Oregory  IX.,  A.  D;  1227  ,*  th« 
same  again  iu  that  of  Pope  Martin,  A.  D. 
1422 ;  and  the  same  thing  was  deter- 
mined  in  the  Council  of  Constanoe,  A.  D. 
1422,  which  ordered  that  the  body  of 
Wiclif  should  be  exhumed,  and  that  the 
ashes  of  John  Huss,  instead  of  being 
buried,  should  be  collected  and  thrown 
into  the  lake  of  Constanoe.  It  may  bo 
added  that  Savonarola's  ashes  were  hi  » 
similar  manner  east  into  the  Amo,  A.  D. 
1498,  and  that  in  the  first  bull  entrusted 
to  the  cardinal  Cajetan  against  Luther, 
this  was  one  of  the  declared  penaltiaB, 
that  both  Luther  and  his  partisans  should 
be  deprived  of  ecclesiastical  burial.  See 
Waddington,  p.  717.  D'Aubigne,  i.  356. 
Fox,  V.  667. 

(c)  The  mutual  congratuUtiona  of 
those  who  had  put  them  to  death ;  their 
exultation  over  them ;  and  the  exprearioii 
of  their  joy  by  the  interchange  of  pi«- 
fenta:  ^'A&d  they  that  dwell  apon  the 
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MoHi  ihi^  njoiM  over  fhem,"  Ae.,  ret. 
10.  The  lan^fttage  here  used  w  expres- 
sive  of  general  joy  and  rejoieing,  and 
there  eaa  be  do  doubt  that  eaoh  joy  and 
rejoieing  occurred  it  Rome  whenever  a 
new  victory  was  obtained  over  those  who 
were  regarded  as  heretics.  'Parous  re- 
marks on  the  passage  in  Luke  xv.  32, 
"It  'was  meet  that  we  should  make 
merry/'  Ac,  that  ^'when  heretics  are 
burnt,  Papists  play  at  froUeksome  games, 
celebrate  feasts  and  banquets,  sing  Te 
I>eum  landamus,  and  wish  one  another 
joy."  And  so  too  Bnllinger,  in  loe.  But 
there  was  special  rejoicing,  whieh  ac- 
corded entirely  with  the  prMlietion  here, 
at  the  close  of  the  sessions  of  the  Lateran 
Council  (A.  D.  1617),  iu  the  splendor  of 
the  dinners  and  ffites  given  by  tiie  cwrdi- 
BalB.  The  scene  on  'the  closing  of  the 
conneii  is  thus  described  by  Dean  Wad- 
dfaigion:  ''The  pUlars  of  the  Papal 
strength  eeemed  visible  and  palpable; 
and  Rome  surveyed  them  With  exulta^ 
tion  ilrom  her  golden  palaces.  The 
assembled  princes  and  prelates  sepantted 
firom  the  Council  with  complaeeneyf  eou- 
JUUnce,  and  mutual  eongratuiaHoiM  on 
ihc'  peao»,  unity,  and  purity  of  the 
church.''  Still,  while  this  was  true  of 
that  particular  eonnoil.  It  should .  be 
added  that  the  language  here,  used  is 
general,  and  may  be  regarded  as  descrip- 
tive of  the  usual  joy  which  would  be 
felty  and  which  was  felt  at  Rome,  in  view 
oiihe  efforts  made  to  suppress  heresy  in 
the  church. 

{d\  The  time  during  which  the  wit- 
nesses would  remain  'dead.'  This  it  is 
said  (ver.  9),  would  be  for  "  three  days 
and  an  half,"  during  which  time  they 
would  "  not  suflfer  their  dead  bodies  to 
be  put  in  graves  /'  that  is,  there  would 
be  a  coune  of  conduct,  and  a  state  of 
things,  aa  if  Ute  dead  were  left  un- 
bniied.  This  1ttme,  as  we  have  seen 
(Notes  on  ver.  9),  means  probably  three 
years  and  an  half;  and  in  the  applica- 
tion of  this  we  are  to  look  for  some 
striking  event  relating  to  the  '  witnesses/ 
when  tiiey  should  have  'finished  their 
testimony,'  or  when  they  had  fully  borne 
their  testimony,  that  would  fully  cor- 
respond with  this.  'Now  it  happens  that 
there  was  a  point  of  tiihe,  just  previous 
to  the  Reformation,  when  it  was  sup- 
posed that  a  complete  victory  was 
gained  for  ever  over  those  who  were 
KSgardad  as  '  herstlsB,'  but  who  were  \aL 


fact  the  true  witnesses  for  Christ.  That 
point  of  time  was  during  the  Session  of 
the  Council  of  Lateran,  which  was 
assembled  A.  D.  1613,  and  which  con- 
tinned  its  Sessions  to  May  16,  1617.  Ln 
the  ninth  Session  of -this  Council,  a  re^ 
markable  proclamation  Iras  made;  indi- 
cating that  all  opposition  to  the  Papal 
power  had  now  ceksed.  The  scene  is 
thus  described  by  Mr.  Elliott  (ii.  396, 
397) :  "  The  orator  of  the  Session  ascend- 
ed the  pulpit ;  and  amidst  the  applause 
of  the  assembled  Council,  uttered  that 
memorable  exclamation  of  triumph— an 
exclamation  Which,  notwithstanding  the 
long  multiplied  anti-heretieal  decrees  of 
Popes  and  Councils,  notwithstanding 
the  yet' more  multiplied  anti-heretieal 
crusades  and  inquisitorial  fires,  was 
never,  I  believe,  pronounced  before,  and 
certainly  never  since, '  Jam  nemo  reela- 
mat»  nullus  obsistit' — 'There  is  an  end 
of  resistance  to  the  Papal  nde  and  reli- 
gion,* opposers  there  exist  no  more:' 
and  again, '  The  whole  body  ef  Christ- 
endom is  now  seen  to  be  subjected  to  its 
Heady  i.  e.  to  Thee,***  This  occurred 
May  6,  1614.  It  is,  probably,  from  this 
'time'  that  the  three  days  and  an  hi^f, 
or  the  three  years  and  an  half,  during 
which  the  '  dead  bodies  of  the  witnesses 
remained  unburied,'  and  were  exposed 
to  public  gase  and  derision,  are  to  be 
reckoned. 

But  it  was  with  remarkable  accuracy 
that  a  period  of  three  years  and  an  half 
occurred  from  the  time  when  this  pro- 
clamation was  made,  and  when  it  was 
supposed  that  these  'witnesses'  were 
'dead/  to  the  time  when  the  voice  of 
living  witnesses  for  the  truth  was  heard 
again,  as  if  those  witnesses  that  had  been 
suenoed  had  come  to  life  again ; '  and 
"  not  in  the  compass  of  the  whole  eocle" 
siastieal  history  of  Christendom,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  deaih  and  resurrection 
of  Christ  himself,  is  there  any  such  ex- 
ample of  the  sudden,  mighty,  and  tri- 
umphant resuscitation  of  his  church 
from  ^ a  state  of  cleep  depression,  as  was 
just  after  the  separation  of  the  Lateran 
Council  exhibited,  in  the  protestiligvoiee 
of  Luther,  and  the  glorious  Reforma- 
tion." All  accounts  agree  in  placing  the 
beginning  of  the  Reformation  in  A.  D; 
1617.  See  Bowers'  Hietcry  o/  ike  Pope; 
iiu  296.  Murdoch's  ifof&etfii,  lii.  11,  n. 
The  effect  ot  this,  as  compared  with  the 
supposed  sopprtisiwi  of  heresy,  or  tbe 
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detth  of  the  witiieasM,  and  m.  an  illlb- 
tratioB  of  the  passage  before  us,  will  be 
aeoi  from  the  foUoWiag  laaguage-  of  a 
writer  in  the  JBtutifolopmdia  BrtUaniea : 
"Every  thing  was  quiet;  everif  heretic 
exUrmiiumted  J  and  the  whole  Christian 
worid  supinely  aoqniesoing  in  the  enor> 
nous  absurdities  inculcated  in  the  Rom- 
ish church,  when,  in  1517,  the  empire 
.<tf  superstition  received  its  first  attack 
from  Lather."  Or,  in  the  language  of 
Mr.  Cuningfaame,  ''At  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Burope 
reposed  in  the  deep  sleep  of  spiritual 
death,  under  the  iron  yoke  of  the  Pa- 
pacy. There  was  none  that  moved  the 
win^,  or  opened  the  mouth,  or  peeped; 
when  suddenly  in  one  of  the  Universities 
«f  Germany  the  voice  of  an  obscure 
liK«k  was  heard,  the  sound  of  which 
rapidly  fiUed  Saxony,  Germany,  aad 
JBurope  itsalf,  shaking  the  very  founda- 
iloBS  of  the  Papal  power,  and  abusing 
men  from  the  lethargy  of  ages/' 

The  remarkable  coincidence  in  regard 
to  ft'me — ^Bupposing  that  three  years  and 
an  half  are  iutenctod — will  be  seen  from 
Uie  ftUowing.  statement  The  day  of  the 
sinlh  Session  of  the  Lateran  CounoU, 
when  the  proclamation  above  referred 
to  was  made,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  May 
6, 1514 ;  the  day  of  Luther's  posting  up 
bis  theses,  at  Wittemberg  (the  well- 
known  epoch  of  the  beginning  of  the 
ReformatioB),  was  OcL  31, 1517.  ''Now 
from  May  5, 1514,  to  May  5, 1517,  are 
three  years;  and  from  May  6, 1517,  to 
Oct  81  of  the  same  year,  1517,  the  reek- 
oning  in  daye  is  as  follows : 
May  5—31 . .  27  August  81 . .  31 
June  30  . .  30  September  30  . .  30 
July  81  . .  31  October  31 . .  31 
in  all  180,  or  half  of  360  days,  that  is, 
half  a  year;  so  that  the  whole  interval 
la  precisely  to  a  day  three  and  a  half 
yean."  EUiott^  iL  402,  403.  Bat,  with- 
out insisting  on  this  very. minute  accu- 
racy, any  one  can  see,  and  ail  must  be 
prepared  to  admits  that,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  waa  intended  by  the  Spirit 
of  Ood-  to  refer  to  these  events,  this  Is 
the  langpage  which  would  be  used;  or, 
in  other  words,  nothing  would  better 
represent  this  stote  of  tiiiings  than  the 
dedaraUon  that  the  witnesses  would  be 
'slain,Vaiid  would  be  suffered  to  <  remain 
unburied'  during  this  period  of  time,  and 
that»  at  the  end  of  this  period,  a  pnbHo 
^tiaony  would  be  borne  mtMa  imt  the 


truth,  and  againstHhe  abomiBaAtons  of 
the  Papacy,  as  if  'ihe  Spirit  of  life  from 
God  should  again  enter  into  them,  and 
they  should  stand  upon  their  feeV 
ver.  11. 

'  IV .  The  resurrection  ei  the  witncMes, 
ver.  IL    Littie  need  be  added  on  this 
pointy  after  what  has  been  said  on  the 
previous  portions  of  the  chapter.    We 
have  seen  (Notes  pu  ver.  11)  that  this 
must  mean  that«  0tate  of  things  would 
occur  which  would  be  well  represented 
by  their  being  restored  to  life  again; 
aad  if  the  previous  illustrations  are  cor- 
rect, there  will, be  little  difficulty  in  ad- 
mitting that  this'  had  ita  fttlfilment  in 
the  commencement  of  the  Reformation. 
A^^  to  the  UtM  when  they  would  revive, 
we  ^  have  seen  above  how  remarkably 
this  -accords  with  the  commencement  of 
the  Reformation  in  1517 ;  and  as' to  the 
correspondence  of  this  with  what  is  here 
symbidised,  nothing  would  better  repre- 
sent this  tluuit  to  describe  the  witnesses 
as  cominj^  to  life  again.    It  waa  a»  if 
<  the  Spirit  of  lifs  from  God  entered  into' 
those  who  had  been  slain,  and  'they 
stood  upon  their  feef  again,  and  again 
bore  their  solemn  testimony  to  the  tmth 
as  it  is  in  Jestis.    For  (a)  it  was  the 
same  kind  of  testimony  •— testimony  fo 
the  same  truthst  and  agamtt  the  aame 
evils,  which  had  been  borne  by  l^e  long 
array  of  the  confessors  and  martyrs  thai 
had  been  put  to  death.    The  truths  pro- 
claimed by  the  Reformers  <«  the  grea4 
doctrines  of  grace,  were  the  same-whieh 
had  been  professed  by  the  Waldensea,  by 
WicUfy  by  John  Huss,  and  othars;  and 
the  abominations  of  image  wonhip,  ot 
the  invocations  of  the  sahits,  oi  the 
arrogant  daiins  of  the  "pope,  of  the  doo- 
trine  of  hnman  merit  in  juatifioationy  of 
the  corruptions  of  the  monastic  syaUmaa, 
of  the  celibacy  of  the  oUrgy^  of  the  4ioe- 
trine  of  purgatory,  against  which  iStuaif 
testified,  were  the  saine.    (5)  Thai  tea* 
tim'ony  was  borne  by  men  of  the  aaaae 
spirit  and  eharaoter.    In  what  would 
now  be  called  jpersoiuil  rtUgUnu 
0nee,  there  was  the  closest  reeMsbl 
between  ttie  Waldenses  and  the 
<witneeaes'  before  the  Reformation,  nad 
the  Refbnners  themselvea — ^between  the 
I^etj  of  Huss,  Jerome  of  Prague,  WtflHi; 
and  Peter  Waldo ;  aad  Luther,  Melone. 
then,  Zuingle,  Qalvin,  Bacer, 
Ridley,  and  Enoz.     They  were 
(who  brtonged  le  the 
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oomamiiMi,  sad -who  had  he«n  moulded 
and  fasbloned  in  their  spiritaal  eharacter 
by  the  same  power  from  on  high,  {e) 
The  testimony  was  borne  wiih  the  mme 
feftrlessneesi  and  in  the  midst  of  tho  same 
kind  of  pMrseoaHon  and  opposition.  All 
tbat-ooeiBTed  was  «•  if  Uie  aune  'wit- 
nesses' had  been  restored  to  life,  and 
again  lifted  np  their  voice  in  the  eanse 
for  which  they  had  been  pesseented  and 
slain.  The  propri^y  of  this  langaage 
as  applied  to  these  eventSy  may  be  fur- 
ther seen  from  expressions-  used  by  the 
'witnesses'  themselvei^  or  by  the  perse- 
CQted  Mends  of  the  tmth.  "And  I/' 
said  John  JkxmSf  apeafciog  of  iii^  gospel- 
preaehers  who  should  appear  *a^er  he 
had  sQffered  at  the  stake,  "And  I, 
awaking  at  it  u)er»  from  tike  dead,  and 
riiinff  from  the  ffrave,  shall  rejoioe  witili 
ezeeeding  great  joy."  Again,  in  1523, 
after  the  Reformation  had  broken  out, 
we  find  Pope  fisKlrian  saying,  in  a  mis- 
nre  addressed  to  the  IMet  ftt  Nuremberg, 
"  The  heretics  Hnss  and  Jerome  are  now 
nlive  oyaik,  in  tfae-person  of  Martin  La- 
tiier/'    The  Seventh  Vial,  p.  100. 

V.   The  aseension  of  tiie  witnesses 
(ver.  12):  fA&d  they  aseended  to  hea- 
ven in  a  cloud.'    We  haye  aeeu  (Notes 
on  this  verse),   that  this   means  that 
events  would  ti^  piaoe  as  if  they  should 
ascend  in  triumph  to  heairen  \  or  which 
would  be  properly  symbolised  by  such 
an  ascent  to  heavon.    Ail  that  is  here 
npresent^d  would  be  ftdflUed  by  »  tri- 
uaph  of  the  tratli  under  the  teetimoBy 
of  tike  witnesaev;  or  by  its  becoming 
gloriously  established  in  view  of  the  na- 
tioas  of  the  ecoth,  a»  if  the  witnesses 
aseended  publiely,  and  were  reoeived  to 
the  presence  of  G^od  in  heaven.   All  this 
wis  fUfilled  in  the  various  inftuences 
that  served  to  ostablirii  and  confirm  the 
EefonastioB,  and  to  introduce  the  great 
prineiples  of  religious  fireedom,  giving  to 
th^  work  ultimate  triumph,  and  showing 
that  it  had  the  favor  of  God.  7bis  would 
tmbraoe  the  whole  aeries  of<event8,  after 
the  Reft»rmatioB  was  begun,  by  which 
its  triumph  was  secured,  or  by  which 
that  state  of  things  was  gradually  intro- 
<iBced  whioh  now  ezistr,  in  which  the 
true  religion  is  free  from  perseoation; 
in  which  it  la  advancing  into  Bo  many 
IMUts  of  the  wtM'ld  where  the  Paiuicy 
onoe  had  the  eontrol;  and  in  which, 
with  so  little  molestation,  and  with  such 
■B  OQwwtl-  maroh  toward  ultimate  vio- 


toiy,  it  is  eztendiikg  its.  eonqueats  orer 
the  earth.  The  triumphant  ascent  qf  the 
witnesses  to  heaven,  and  the  public 
proof  of  the  divine  favor  thus  shown  to 
them,  would  be  an  iqypropriate  symbol 
of  this. 

VL  The  oonfeOquenees  ^  the  resur- 
rectioni  ascension,  and  triumph  of  the 
witnesses,  ver.  IS.  These  are  sud  to  be, 
that  there  would  be  "  in  the  same  hour  a 
great  earthquake ;  that  a  tenth  part  of 
Uie  city  would  fall ;  that  seven  thousand 
would  be  slain,  and  that  the  remainder 
would  be  affrighted,  and  would  give 
glory  to  the  God  of  heaven." 

(a)  The  earthquake.  This,  aa  we  have 
seen  (Notes  on  ver.  13),  denotes  tlmt 
there  would  be  a  shook,  or  a  convulsion 
in  the  world,  «o  that  ^e  powers  of  the 
earth  would  be  shaken,  as  cities,  trees, 
and  hills  are  in  the  shocks  of  an  earth- 
quake. There,  can  be  little  difficulty  in 
applying'  this  to  Ute  -sikoei  produced 
throughout  Europe  by  the  boldness  of 
Lutb^  and  his  fiellow-laborerB  in  the  &e» 
formation.  No  events  have  ever  taken 
place  in  history  that  would  l>e  better 
compared  with  the  shock  of  an  earth- 
quake, than  thoae  which  occurred  when 
tiie. long-established  governments  of  Eu- 
rope, and  espedaUy  the  domination  of 
the  Papacy,  io  long  consolidated  and 
con&rmed,  were  shaken  by  the  Beforma- 
tion.  in  the  suddenness  of  the  attack 
made  on  the  existing  state  of  things ;  in 
the  commotions  which  were  produced; 
in  the  overthrow  of  so  many  goven- 
ments,  there  was  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  convulsions  caused  by  an  eaarth- 
quake.  So  Dr.  Lingard  speaks  of  the 
Reformation!  '<That  relig^ouB  revolu- 
tion which  astonished  and  eonantUed 
the  nations  of  Europe."  Nothing  would 
better  represent  the  convulsions  caused 
in  Germany,  Switierlaaid,  Prussia,  Sax- 
ony, Sweden,  Denmark^  and  England, 
by  tiie  Reformation,  than  an  earthquake. 

(ft)  The  fhte  of  a  part  of  the  oity  .* — 
"And  the  tenth  part  of  the  city  fell." 
That  is,  as  we  have  seen  (Notes  on  ver, 
13),  of  that  which  was  represented  by 
the  city>  to  wit,  the  Reman  power.  The 
fall  of  a  '  tenth  part,'  would  denote  the 
fall  of  a  considerable  portion- of  that 
power ;  a*  if,  in  an  earthquake,  a  tenth 
part  of  a  city  should  be  demolished, 
lliis  would  well  represent  what  occurred 
in  the  Reformation,  when  so  oonsidera^ 
Ue  a  portioii  of  the  eolemal  Pa^  power 
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■nddanlj  Ml  away,  and  th«  immediste 
effect  on  the  perttone  of  Europe  where 
the  Befermatioii  prevailed,  as  compared 
with  the  whole  of  that  power,  might  well 
be  represented  by  the  fall  of  a  ton/A  part 
of  a  city.  It  is  tone  that  a  mnoh  larger 
proportion  tUtiwuately  fell  off  from  Borne, 
so  that  now  the  nnmber  of  Bomanists 
and  Protestants  is  not  fhr  firom  being 
eqoal;  hut  in  the  first  conTolsioa — in 
what  passed  before  the  ^e  in  rision  as 
represented  by  the  earthquake— f that 
proportion  woold  not  be  improperly 
representi^  by  the  tenth  part  of  a  city. 
Hie  idea  is,  that  the  sadden  destmction 
of  a  tenth  part  of  a  great  dty  by  an 
earthquake,  wonld  well  refNwsent  the 
contndsion  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Belbrmation,  by  whieh  a  considerable 
^portion    of    the    Papal    power    wonld 

(e)  Those  who  were  slain,  ver.  13: 
''And  in  the  earthquake  were  slain  of 
Men  seren  thousand."  That  is,  as  we 
baire  seen  (Notes  on  ver.  13), »  calamity 
would  ooeur  to  this  Test  Papal  power, 
OS  if  this  number  should  be  killed  in  the 
earthquake,  or  which  would. be  well  rep- 
resMited  by  that.  In  other  words,  a  por- 
tion of  those  who  were  represented  by  the 
eity  wonld  be  slain,  which^  oompared  with 
the  whole  number,  would  bear  about  the 
same  proportion  whieh  seven  thousand 
would  to  the  nsual  dwellers  in  such  a 
ei^.  As  the  numbers  in  the  city  are 
not  mentioned,  it  is  impossible  to  form 
any  exact  estimate  of  the  numbers  that 
would  be  slain,  on  this  supposition. 
But,  if  we  suppose  that. the  city  con- 
tained an  hundred  ^ousand,  then  the 
proportien  would  be  something  like  a 
fourteentii  part ;  if  it  were  half  a  milUon, 
then  it  would  be  about  a  seventieth  part ; 
if  it  were  a  million,  then  it  would  be 
about  an  hundred  and  forty-fifth  pert — 
and,  as  we  may  suppose  ^at  John,  in 
these  visions,  had  his  eye  on  Borne  as  it 
was  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  we 
may,  if  we  can  ascertain  what  the  siie 
of  Borne  was  at  that  period,  take  that 
estimate  as  the  basis  of  the  interpreta- 
tion. Mr.  Qibbon  (U.  251,  2&2),  has 
endeavored  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
probable  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
ancient  Borne,  and,  after  enumerating 
all  the  oircumstiuiees  which  throw  aqy 
light  on  the  subject,  says^  "  If  we  adopt 
the  same  average  which,  under  similar 
oiroumttaneei^  has  been  fiHind  applieabJe 


to  Paris,  and  indiffsrently  allow  about 
twenty»five  persons  for  each  house,  of 
every  degree,  we  may  fairiy  estimate  the 
inhabitants  of  Bome  at  twelve  hnndred 
thonaand."  AUowing  this  to  be  the 
-number  ot  the  inhabitants  of  the  dty, 
then  Uie  number  here  specified  that  was 
slain-— seven  thousand---woald  be  about 
the  one  hundred  and  seventieth  part,  w 
one  in  one  hundred  and  seventy.  ^Hiis 
would,  acoording  to  the  purport  of  the 
vision  here,  represent  the  number  that 
would  perish  in  the  con^ilsion  denoted 
by  the  earthqnake — a  nnmber  whieh, 
though  it  would  be  large  in  the  a^re- 
gate,  is  not  probably  too  large  in  fi^t  as 
referring  to  the  number  of  persons  that 
perished  in  Papal  Europe  in  the  wars 
that  were  consequent  on  the  Befonna. 
taon. 

{d)  The  only  other  circumatanoe  in 
this  representation  is^  that  "the  rem- 
nant were  affrighted,  and  gave  glory  to 
the  God  of  heaven,"  ver.  13.    That  ia, 
as  we  have  seen  (Notes  on  ver.  13), -fear 
and  consternation  came  upon  them,  and 
they  stod  in  awo  at  what  was  oconrring^ 
and  acknowledged  the  power  of  Qod  in 
the  changes  that  took  place.     How  well 
this  was  fulfilled  in  what  occurred  in 
the  Beformation,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  state.    The  events  which  then  took 
plaee  had  every  mark  of  being  under  the 
divine  hand,  and  were  such  as  to  fill  the 
minds  of  men  with  awe,  and  to  toaek 
them  to  recognise  tiie  band  of  God.    The 
power  which  tore  asunder  that  Immeaae 
ecclesiastical  establishment  that  had  ao 
long  held  the  whole  of  Europe  in  ser- 
vitude ;  which  dissolved  the  charm  wbiob 
had  so  long  held  kings,  and  princes^  juid 
people  spell-bound;  which  rent  away 
for.  ever  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Papsd 
dominions ;  which  led  kings  to  separshte 
themselves  from  the  Control  to  whioh 
they  had  been  so  long  subjected,  and 
which  emancipated  the  human  mind, 
and  diffused  abroad  the  great  prinoi|dea 
of  civil  and  religions  liberty,  was  well 
adi^ted  to  fill  the  mind  with  awe»  and 
to  lead  men  ,to  recognise  the  hand  and 
the  agency  of  God ;  and  if  it  be  adoaiUed 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  in  thia  paaaage 
meant  to  refer  to  these  events,  it  eann«i 
be  doubted  that  the  language  her»  used 
is  such  as  is  yrell  adapted  to  deaoribe 
the  effects  {Hrodnced  on  the  minds  of 
men  at  large. 

16.  And  Ue  Hnmtih    umgti 
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15  And  the  sdyenth^  angel  sound- 
ed ;  and  ihere  were  great  Toices  in 
heaven,  saying,  The  kingdoms '  of 
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See  Kotei  on  eh.  Tiii»2,  6,  7.    This  is 
tiie  last  of  the  tmnipets,  unpljing,  of 
coarse,  that  under  (his  the  series  of 
visions  was  to  end,  and  that  this  was  to 
introduce  the  state  of  things  under  which 
the  affairs  of  the  world  i^ere  to  be  wound 
np.    The  place  which  this  occupies  in 
the  order  of  tiihe,  is  when  the  events 
pertaining  to  the  colossal  Eoman  power 
— the  fourth  kingdoni  of  Paniel  (Ban. 
u.,  viL),  should  naye  beea  completed, 
and  when  the  reign  of  the  saints  (Dan. 
vii.  9-14,  27,  28)  should  have  been  in- 
tr4>duced.    This,  both  in  Daniel  and  in 
John,  is  to   occur  when    the    mighty 
power  of  the  Papacy  shall  have  been 
overthrown,  at  the  termination  of ^  the 
twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years  of  its 
duration.    See  Notes  on  Dan.  vii.  25. 
In  both  Daniel  and  John  the  termina- 
tion  of  that  persecuting  power  is  the 
commencement   of  the   rei^    of   the 
saints ;  the  downfall  of  the  Papacy,  the 
introduction  of  the  kingdom  of  0od,  and 
its  estiMt>li8hment  on  the  earth,    f  And 
there  werie  great  voicee  in  heaven.     As  of 
exultation  and  praise.    The  grand  con- 
.summation   had  come,   the  period   so 
long  anticipated  and  desired  when  God 
should  reign  on  the  earth  had  arrived, 
and  this  lays  the  foundation  for  joy  and 
thanksgiving  in  heaven,    f  Th^  king- 
dom$  o/thia  ioorld.   The  mpd^m  editions 
of  the  New  Testament  (see  Tittmann 
and  Hahn)  read  this  in  the  singular 
number — 'The  kingdom  of  this  world 
has  become,^   &o.     According  to  thl9 
reading,  the  meaning  would  be,  either 
that  the  sole  reign  over  this  world  had 
become  that  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  or,  poiore 
probably,  that  the  dominion   over  the 
earth  had  been  regarded  as  one  in  the 
sense  tiiat  Satan  had  reigned  over  it,  but 
had  now  become  the  kingdom  of  God>; 
tha~t   is,   that  ''the  kingdoms  of   this 
world  are  many,  considered  in   them- 
selves,* but  in  reference  to  the  sway,  of 
Satan,  there  is  only  one  kingdom  ruled 
over  by  the  *  god  of  this  world.' "    J^rof. 
Stuart,      The  sense  is  not  materially 
different  whichever  reading  is  adopted ; 
tboujfh  the  authority  is  in  favor  Qf  the 
latter.    See  Wetstein.    According  to  the 
28  • 


this  world  are  become  //^  kingdoms 
of  onr  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ ;  and 
he  *  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ereri 

a  Da.  2. 44, 7. 14, 18.  37. 

common  reading,  the  sense  is,  that  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  being  many 
in  themselves,  had  been  now  brought 
under  the  one  sceptre  of  Christ;  accord- 
ing  to  the  other,  the  whole  world  was 
regarded- as  in  fact  one  kingdom  —  ti^at 
of  Satan,  and  the  sceptre  had  now 
passed  from  his  hands  into  those  of  the 
Saviour.  ^  The  kingdoms  of  our  Lord. 
Or,  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord,  according 
tp  the  reading  adopted  in  the  previous 
part  of  ^e  verse.  The  word  Lord  herd, 
evidently  has  reference  to  God  as  such — 
.represented,  as  the  original  source  of 
authority,  and  as  giving  the  kingdom  to 
his  Son.  See  Notes  on  Dan.  vii.  13, 14; 
oomp.  Ps.  ii.  8.  The  word  Lord — nptos 
— ^implies  the  notion  of  possessor,  owner, 
sovereign.  Supreme  Baler  —  and  is  thus 
properly  given  to  God.  See  Matt  i.  22, 
V.  33  J  Mark  v.  19;  Luke  i.  6,  28;  Acts 
ViL  33;  Heb.  viiL  2,  10;  James  iv.  16, 
aL  tap,  %  And  q/*  hit  Cki^iet,  Of  his 
anointed ;  of  him  who  is  set  apart  as  tl^e 
Messiah,  and  consecrated  to  this  high 
office.  See  Notes  on  Matt  LI.  He  is 
called  *hi9  Christ,'  because  he.  is  set 
apart  by  him,  or  appointed  by  him  to 
perform  the  work  appropriate  to  that 
office  on  earti).  Such  language  as  that 
which  occurs  here  is  often,  employed,  in 
which  God  and  Christ  are  spoken  of  as, 
in  some  respects,  distinct — ^as  sustaining 
different  offices,  and  performing  different 
works.  The  essential  meaning  here  is, 
that  the  kingdom  of  this  world  had  now 
become  the  kingdom  of  God  under 
Christ;  that  is, , that  that  kingdom  is 
administered  by  the  Son  of  God.  .%  And 
he  thall  reign/or  ever  and  ever.  A  king- 
dom is  commenced  whidh  shall  never 
terminate.  It  is  not  said  that  this  would 
be  on^  the  earth,  but  the  essential  idea  is, 
that  the  sceptre  of  the  world  had  now, 
after  so  long  a  time,  ceme  into  his  hands 
never  more  to  pass  away.  The  fiiller 
characteristics  of  this  reign  are  stated 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  book  (ohs. 
xx.-xxii.}.  What  is  here  stated  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  all  the  predictions  in  the 
Bible.  A  time  is  to  come  when,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  God  is  to  reign 
on  thfr  earth ;  when  his  kingdom  is  to  be 
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16  And  tiie  four  and  twenty* 
elden  which  Bat  before  God  on 
tbeir  seate,  fell  upon  their  faces, 
and  worshipped  God, 

17  Saying,  We  give  thee  thanks. 


«&4.4. 


vnirenal ;  when  his  laws  slmll  be  every 
vhere  reeognised  as  bindmg;  when  aU 
idoltttry  shiSl  oome  to  an  end ;  and  when 
the  underatandinp  and  the  hearts  ef 
men  evtirj  where  shall  bow  to  his  aatho- 
rifey.  Gomp.  Fs.  it  8;  Isa.  ix.  7,  xt  9, 
jAw,  23,  Ix.;  Dan.  iL  85,  44,  45,  rii  13, 
14,  27,  28;  Zech.  xir.  9;  Mai.  L  11; 
Luke  i  38.  On  this  whole  snbjeet,  see 
4he  very  am|Ae  iUnstratioDB  and  prooft 
in  the  Notes  on  Daniel,  li.  44, 45,  rlL  13, 
14,  27,  28;  oomp.  Notes  on  ohs.  xic- 

'48.  And  ihe  four  and  itMfitv  ekhn 
^oldeh  9«tf  Ae.  See  Notes  on  oh.  iv.  4. 
4"  Fell  upon  their  faee§,  and  umrekijtped 
God.  Prostrated  themselves  before  him 
— ^the  nsnal  form  of  profonnd  adoration. 
Bee  Notes  on  eh.  t.  8-14. 

17.  Saying t  Wt  give  fhee  thankt.  We, 
as  the  representatives  of  the  church,  and 
as  identified  in  our  feelings  with  it  (see 
Notes  on  eh.  iv.  4),  acknowledge  thy 
goodness  in  thus  delivering  the  church 
from  idl  its  troubles,  and,  having  oon- 
dueted  it  through  the  thnes  of  fiery 
perseeuUott,  thus  establishing  it  upon 
t|ie  earth.  The  language  here  used  is 
an  expression  of  their  deep  interest  in 
•the  church,  and  of  the  fact  that  they  felt 
iheAselves  idetttified  with  it  They,  as 
^representatives  of  the  church,  would  of 
•ooarse  rejoice  in  its  prosperity  and  final 
triumph.  %  0  Lord  God  Almighty,  Re- 
ferring to  God  as  all  powerful,  because 
it  was  by  his  omnipotent  arm  sJone  that 
this  great  work  had  been  accomplished. 
Nothing  else  could  have  defended  the 
church  in  its  many  trials;  nothing  .else 
•eonld  have  established  it  upon  the 
•earth.  ^  Whieh  art,  and  toewf,  and  art 
to  come.  The  eternial  One,  always  the 
same.  See  Notes  on  cfa.  L  8.  The  re- 
ference here  is  to  tli^ftct  that  God,  who 
had  thus  established  his  church  on 
the  earth,  is  unchanging.  In  all  the 
revolutions  which  occur  on  the  earth,  he 
always  remains  the  same.  What  he  was 
in  past  times  he  is  now ;  what  he  is  now 
he  always  will  be.  The  particular  idea 
iuggested  heM  seenis  tabe,  that  he  had 


0  Lord  God  Almighty,  whieh  *  art, 
and  Waat,  and  art  to  come ;  because 
tiiou  hast  taken  to  thee  thy  great 
power,  and  hast  reigned.  * 

18  And  the  naticms  were  angry,' 

5  a  18. 5.  c  C.19.  &  d  vw.  9. 

npw  shown  this  by  havhig  caused  his 
Church  to  triumph;  that  is,  he  had  shown 
that  he  was  the  same  God  who  had  early 
pramiaed  that  it  should  ultimately  tri- 
umph ;  he  had  carried  forward  his  glorious 
purposerwithout  modifving  or  abandon- 
ing them  amidst  all  uie  changes  tibiat 
hi^  occurred  £n  the  world;  and  he  had 
tilras  given  the  assurance  tiiat  he  would 
now  remain  the  same,  and  that  all  his 
purposes  in  regard  to  his  church  would 
be  accomplished.    The  ftot  that  'God 
remains  always  unchangeably  the  same 
is  the  sole  reason  why  hu  church  is  safb ; 
or  why  any  individiud  member  of  it  is 
kept  and  eaved.     Comp.  Mai.  ilL   6. 
f  Because  thou  hatt  taken  to  thee  thy 
great  power.    To  wit,  by  setting  up  thy 
kingdom  over  all  the  earth.   Before  that, 
it  eeemed  as  if  he  bad  relaxed  that  power, 
or  had  given  the  power  to  others.    Satan 
had  reig^ned  on  the   earth.    Disorder, 
anarchy,  sin,  rebellion,   had  prevailed. 
It  seemed  as  if  God  had  let  the  reins  of 
government  £all  from  his  hand.    Now, 
he  came  forth    as  if  to    resume   jhe 
dominion  over  the  world,  and  to  take 
the  sceptre  into  his  own  hand,  and  to 
eiert  his  great  power  in  keeping  the 
nations  in  subjection.    The  setting  up 
of  his  kingdom  all  over  the  world,  and 
causing  his  laws  every  where    to   be 
obeyed,    will    be   among    the    highest 
demonstrations  of  divine  power.     No 
thing  can  accomplish  this  but  the  powei 
of  God;   when  that  power  is  exerted 
nothing  can  prevent  its  accomplishment. 
^And  hatt  reigned.     Prof.   Stuart: — 
**  and  shown  thyself  as  kmg ;"  that  la, 
'  hast  become  king,  or  acted  as  a  king/ 
The  idea  \a,  that  he  had  now  vindicated 
his  regal  power  (Rob.  Lex,) ;  that  is,  he 
had  now  set  up  his  kingdom  on  the 
earth,  and  had  truly  begun  to  reign. 
One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Millen- 
niftm— *and  indeed  the  main  characterise 
tic  —  will  be,  that  God  will  be  erery 
where  obeyed;    for  when  that  occurs 
all  will  be  consummated  that  properly 
enters  into  the  idea  of  the  millenniai 
kingdom. 
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aad  Ay  vxathis  como,  and  die 

timcf*  <n  tke  dead,  that  tfaer  should 
hejttdged,  and  that  thou  shonldest 
give  reward  *  unto  thy  Qervants 
the  prophets,  and  to  me  saints, 
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18.  And  tke  ncUtotu  were  angry.   Were 
iomf^d  agamst  tiiee.    Thu  they  had 
chown  by  their  (qiiMMition  to  his  lawaj 
by  peneeoting  his  people^  by  dayiiig 
hk  witeeeses ;  by  all  the  atteBi|>ti  whioh 
they  had  made  to  deatroy  hia  authority 
oa  the  e«cth«    The  refere&ee  here  Beema 
to  be  to  the  whale  eeiiea  of  eveitta  pre- 
oeding  the  ftiml  eetabUahmeiit  of  hia 
kiagdom  on  the  eaartfa ;— to  aU  the  efforts 
«ldeh  had  bean  made  to  throw  off  his 
goFernmaat  and  to  crash  hia  (dinmh. 
At  this  period  of  gloriovs  triamph  it  was 
iMtaral  to  look   back   to  those    dark 
times  when  the  '  nations  laged*  (eomp. 
Ps.  ii.  1-3)^  and  when  theyery  exmenoe 
of  the  ohoreh  was  in  jeopardy,    f  And 
%  waih  u-eame.    That  is,  the  time 
when  then  wilt  poaish  them  for  all  that 
they  hare  dona  In  oppoaitioB  to  thee, 
sad  when  the  wicked  shall  be  eat  off. 
There  wiU  foe,  in  the  setting  np  of  the 
hingdom  of  God,  some  manifestation  of 
Mb  wrath  againat  the  powers  that  op- 
P<wed  jt;  or  aomethiag  that  will  show 
his  pnrpoae    to    destroy  his   enemies^ 
sad  to  judge   the  wicked.    The  repre- 
MDtatfons  in  this  book  lead  ns  to  sup- 
pose that  the  final  establishment  of  the 
hmgdom  of  God  on  the  earth  will  be 
iptrodnoed  or  aeeompanied  by  oommo- 
tioAs  and  ware  which  will  end  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  great  powers  that  haye 
opposed-  his  reign,  and  by  sneh  awful 
ealamities  in  thoae  portions  oftheworid 
SB  shall  show  that  G>od  has  arisen  in  his 
strength  to  cut  off  his  enemies,  and  to 
Appear  as  the  yindicator  of  his  people. 
Comp.  Hotea  on  ch.  xti.  12-16,  xix,  11- 
26.    %  And  the  tinu  of  the  dead  that  they 
ihoiUd  he  Judged.  ■  According  to  the 
view  which   the  coarse  of  ^e  expo- 
nUon  thna  far  parsned  leads  as  to  enters 
tain  of  thia    book,  there  is    reference 
here,  in  few  words>  to  tiie  same  thing 
which  la  more  fully  stated  in  oh.  zx^ 
and  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  writer 
viU,   therefore)  come    up  for  a   more 
distinct    nod    full    examination    when 
we  conaider  that  chapter.     See  Kotes 
OA  dL  XX.  4,  &t  6, 12-^15.    The  purpose 


and  them  that  fear  thj  name,: 
small '  and  great ;  and  ahotddeal 
destroy  them  whioh  *  destroy  the 
earth. 


c  c  19. 5. 


dOr, 


of  the  writer  does  not  r^qoirJB  that  a 
detailed  statement  of  tiie  order  o^  the 
eyents  referred   to    should    be    made 
here,   for   It   woold   be   better  made; 
when,  after  another  line  of  lllustratioa 
and  of  symbol  (ch^  xi.'19>  zii^xix.),  he 
should  haye  reached  the  same  catastro- 
phe, aad  when,  in  yiew  of  both,  tiio  mhni 
woold  be  prepared  tx  the  ibUer  descrip- 
tion  with  wliich  the  book  doies,  ehs.  zz.^ 
xxL,  zxiL    All  that  ocoars  here,  thwe- 
fore,  is  a  yery  gemeral  statement  ^  the 
ftaal  consnmaiation  of  all  things.  Lf  And 
tikof  (Aow  ehmddeet  give  reward  unto  thg 
eervaaf.    The  righteoas.    Comp.  Matk. 
xxy.  34-40,  Key.  xxL,  xzii    That  is.  In 
the  final  winding  up  of  hnmaa-  affirirs, 
God  will  bestow  the  long-premised  re- 
ward on  those  who  haye  been  his  truft 
ftiends.    The  wieked  that  annoyed  and 
perseeated  them,  will  annoy  and  perse* 
ente  them  no  more;  and  the  righteous 
will  be  publicly  acknowledged  as  the 
firien^  ci  God.     Por   the  maimer  in 
which  thia  will  be  done,  see  the  details 
in  chs.  XX.,  xxi.^  xxiL    V  The  prophete. 
All  wboy  in  eyery  age,  haye  &ithfnlly 
proelauned  the  truth.    On  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  see  Notes  on  ch.  x.  11. 
f  And  to  «fte  sot'iKs.    To  ail  who  ara 
holy — ^under  whateyer  dispensation,  and 
in  whateyer  land,  and  at  whateyer  time, 
they  may  haye  liyed.    Then  will  be  the 
time  when,'  in  a  public  manner,  they 
will  be  recognised  as  belonging  to  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  as  bein^^  his  true 
fidends.    f  And  them  that  fear  thy  name. 
Another  way  of  designating  his  people, 
since  religioii   consists  in  a  profound 
yeneration  for  God.    Mai.  iii.  16;  Acts 
z.  22,  85 ;  Joh  L  1 ;  Ps.  xy.'4,  xxii.  28, 
oxy.'  II;  Proy.  i,7,  iii.  13,  ix.  10 ;  Isa. 
zi.  2.    4  Small  and  great.    Tonng  and 
old ;  low  and  high ;  poor  and  rich.   The 
language  is  designed  to  comprehend  all, 
of  eyery  class,  who  haye  a  claim  to  be 
numbered  among  the  friends  of  God,  and 
it  fuotisbes   a   plain    intimation    that 
men  of  all   classes  will   be  found  at 
last  among  his  true  people.    One  of 
the  glories  of  the  true  reUgion  is,  thal^ 
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ia  bestovingf  its  fivrora,  i6  ditregardd  all 
^e  artificial  diatiflctioos  of  aocietyi  and 
addrMsea  man  a«  mas,  weloeming  all 
who  are  human  beings  to  the  blessings 
of  life  and  salvation.  This  will  be  illus- 
trioushr  shown  in  the  last  period  of  the 
world's  history,  when  the  distinctions 
of  waalthf  and  rank,  and  blood  shall 
lose  the  iuportanee  which  has  been 
atUributed  to  them,  and  when  the- honor 
of  being  a  child  of  God  shi^l  have  its 
true  plaoe.  Comp.  Gal.  iii.-  2^.  %  And 
9kt>uldeat  deatrojf  them  toAioA  destroy  the 
•arth,  .That  i^  all  who  have^  in  their 
conquests,  spread  desolation  over  the 
earth;  and  who  .have  persecuted  tiie 
righteous,  and  all  who  have  done  IqJus- 
tice  and  >  wrong  tio  any  class  of  men. 
Comp.  Notes  on  oh.  xx,  13>15. 

Here  ends,  as  I  suppose,  the  first 
•cries  of  visions  referred  to  in  the  volume 
sealed  with  the  seven  aealS)  eh.  v.  h 
At  this  point,  where  the  division  of  the 
chapter  should  have  been  made,  and 
which  is  properly  marked  in>  our  com-* 
mon  Bibles  by  the  sign  of  the  para* 
graph  {^)f  ihere  oommenoes  anew  series 
oi  visions^  intended  also,  but  in  a  dif- 
ferent line,  to  extend  down  to  the  con* 
summation  of  all  things.  The  former 
series  trac69  the  history  down  mainly 
through  the  series  of  civil  changes  in 
the  world,  or  the  outtoard  affairs  which 
affect  the  destiny  of  the  church;  thd 
latter — Hie  portion  still  before  us --^  em- 
braces the  same  period  with  a  more 
direct  reference  to  the  jrise  of  Antiehrist^ 
and  the  influence  of  that  power  in  affect- 
ing the  destiny^  of  the  church.  When 
that  is  completed  (ch.xL  19,  xii,-xix.), 
the  way  is  prepared  (oh.  xx.-xxii.)  for  the 
more  full  statement  of  the  final  triumph  of 
the  gospel,  and.  the  universal  prevalence 
of  religion,  with  which  the  book  so.  ap- 
propriately closes.  That  portion  of  the 
book)  therefore,  refers  .to  the  same 
period  as  the  one  which  has  -just  been 
considered  undei^  the  sounding  of  the 
seventh  trumpet,  and  the  description  of 
the  final  state  of  things  would  have  im- 
mediately succeeded  if  it  •  had  not  been 
necessary,  by  another  series  of  visions, 
to  trace  more  particularly  the  history  of 
Antichrist  on  the  destiny  of  the  church, 
and  the  way  ^in  which  that  great  and 
fearful  power  would  be  finally  overcome. 
See  the  <  Analysis'  of  the  book,  Part 
Fiflh.  '  The  way  is  then, prepared  for  the 
doseriptiQB  of  the  state  of  things  which. 


will  exist  when  all  the  enemib«  of  the 
ehurcb  shall  be. subdued;  when  Chris- 
tianity shall  triumph;  and  when  the 
predicted  reign  of  God  shall  be  set  up 
on  the  earth,  chs.  xx.,  xxL,  xxiL 

OHAPTBR  XIL 

ANALYSIS   OF  CH.  XX.  19,  XH. 

This  portion  of  the  book  oommenoes, 
according  to  the  view  presented  in  the 
closing  Remarks  on  the  last  ehapter,  a 
new  series  ol  visions,  designed  more 
particularly  to  represent  the  internal 
condition  of  the  ohurch;  the  rise  of 
AntichrisV  and '  the  effect  of  the  rise 
of  that  formidable  power  on  the  in- 
ternal 'history  of  the  chureh  to  tire 
tiodeof  the  overthrow  of  that  power,  and 
the  triumphant  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  See  the  Analysis  of 
the  Book,  Part  Fifth.  The  portioii 
before  us.embriices  the  following  par'> 
tieulars  :•<— 

(1)  A  new  vision  of  the  temple  of  Gpd 
as  opened  in  heaven,  disclosing  the  ark 
of  the  testimony,  and  attended  with 
lightnings,  aiid  voices,  and  thunderin|p^ 
and  an  earthquake,  and  great- hail,  ch. 
xi.  19.  The  view  of  the  ^lemple,'  and 
the  *arht*  would  naturally  suggest  a 
reference  to  the  ^ureh,  and  would  be 
aa^  appropriate  representation  on  the 
supposition  that  this  vision  related 
to  the  church^  The  attending  oircnm- 
stances  of  the  lightnings,  Ae.,  were  well 
fitted  to  impress  the  mind  witii  tCwe,  and 
to  leave  the  conviction  that  great  and 
momentous  events  were  about  to  be  dis* 
dosed.  I  regard  this  verse,  therefore, 
which  should  hav^  b^en  separted  Irona 
the- eleventh  chapter  and  attached  to  the 
twelfth,  as  tiie -introduction  to  a  new 
series  of  visions,  similar  to  what  we  have 
in  the  introduction  of  the  previous 
series,  ch.  iv.  1.  The  vision  was  of  the 
temple — the  symbol  of  the  cbureh, — and 
it  was  '  opened'  so  that  John  ^eotdd  see 
into' its  inmost  part — even  within  the 
veil  where  the  arii  was, — and  eoold  have 
a  view  of  what  most  intimately  per- 
tained to  it 

(2)  A  representation  of  the  ohurchy 
under,  the  image  of  a  womMi  about  to 
give  birth  to  a  child,  ch.  xii.  1,  2,  A 
woman  is  seen,  clothed,  as  it  were,  with 
the  sun— emblem  of  msjesty,  tmUi,  in. 
telligence,  and  glory;  she  has  the  mooa 
wider  her  Jeet,  as  if  she  walked   the 
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iMftyens;  the  baa  on  ker  head  a  glUter- 
ittg  diadem  of  stars;   she  is  About  to 
become  a  mother.    Thia  seems  to  have 
been  designed  to  represent  the  ehareh 
as  about  to  he  increased,  and    as  in 
that  condition  watched  by  a  dragon  —  a 
mighty  foe  —  ready  to  destroy  its  off- 
spring, and  thus  compelled  to  flee  into 
the  wilderness  for  safety.     Thus  under- 
stoqd,  the  point  of  time  referred  to  would 
be  when  the  church  was  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  and  when  it  would  be  en- 
countered   by    Antichrist,    represented 
here  by  the  dragon,  and  compelled  to 
flee  into  the   wUdemess;  that  is,  the 
ehareh  for  a  time  would  be  driven  into 
obscarity,    and    be    almost    unknown. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  in  the  Scrip- 
tores,  to  compare  the  church  with  a 
beaatifhl  womiui.    See  Kotes  on  Jsa. 
•  I  8.    The  followiog  remarks  of  Prof. 
Staart  (vol.  ii.  ^52),  though  he  applies 
the  subject  in  a  manner  very  different 
from  what  I  shall,  seem  to  me  accu- 
rately to  express  the  general  design  of 
the  symbol :  "  The  daughter  of  Zion  is  a 
common  persoDification  of  the  church  in 
the  Old  Testament ;  and  in  the  writings 
of  Paul,  the  same  image  is  exhibited  by 
the  phrase,  Jertttalem  tohich  i«  the  mo- 
ther of  He  all;  i.  e.  of  all  Christians,  Oal. 
iv.  26.    The  main  point  before  us  is,  the 
illustration  of  that  church,  ancient  or 
later,  under  the  image  of  a  vwman.   If  the 
CaQticIes  are  to  have  a  spiritual  sense 
given  to  them,   it  is  plain   enough  of 
eourse,  how  familiar  such  an  idea  was 
to  Uie  Jews.     Whether  the  woman  thus 
exhibited  as  a  symbol  be  represented  as 
hride  or  mother  depends  of  course  on  the 
nature  of  the  case,  and  the  relations  and 
exigencies  of  any  particular  passage." 

(3}  The  dragon  that  stood  ready  to 
devour  the  obild,  vs.  3,  4,  This  repre- 
seots  some  formidable  enemy  of  the 
church,  that  was  ready  to  persecute  and 
destroy  it.  The  real  enemy  here  referred 
to  is,  undoubtedly,  Satan,  the  great  ene- 
my of  Ood  and  the  church,  hut  here  it 
is  Satan  in  the  form  of  some  fearful 
opponent  of  the  church  that  Would  arise 
At  a  period  when  the  church  was  pros- 
perous, and  w^en  it  was  about  to  be 
enlarged.  We  are  to  look,  therefore,  for 
some  fearfiil  manifeatation  of  ^bis  for- 
midable power,  having  the  characteris- 
tics here  referred  to,  or  some  opposition 
to  the  (bhoroh  such  as  we  may  suppose 
Satan  would  QriginatSj  and  by  which  Q^e 


ezisteikod  of  the  cbntofa  might  leeni  to 
be  endangered. 

(4)  The  fact  that  the  child  which  the 
woman  hronght  forth  was  caught  up  to 
heaven  —  symbolical  of  its  real  safety, 
an4  of  its  having  the  favor  of  God — a 
pledge  that  the  ultimate .  prosperity  of 
the  church  was  certain,  and  that  it  was 
safe  from  real  danger,  ver.  5. 

(5)  The  fleeing  of  the  woman  into  the 
wilderness,  for  tlie  space  of  a  thousand 
two  hundred  and  threescore  days,  or 
1260  years,  ver.  6.  This  act  denotes  the 
persecuted  and  obscure  condition  of  the 
church  during  that  time,  and  the  period 
which  would  elapse  before  it  would  be 
delivered  from  this  persecution,  and  re:, 
stored  tQ  the  place  in  the  earth  which  i| 
was  designed  to  have. 

(6)  The  war  in  heaven;  a  struggla 
between  the  mighty  powers  of  heaven 
and  the  dragon,  vs.  7>9.  Michael  and 
his  angels  contend  against  the  dragon, 
in  behalf  of  the  church,  and  finally  pre- 
vail. The  dragon  is  overcome,  and  is 
cast  out,  and  aJl  his  angels  with  him; 
in  other  words,  the  great  enemy  of  Ood 
and  bis  church  is  overcome  and  subdued. 
This  is  evidently  designed  to  be  sym-. 
bolieal,  and  the  meaning  is,  that  a  state 
of  things  would  exist  in  regard  to  the 
church,  which  would  be  well  represented 
by  supposing  that  such  a  scene  should 
occur  in  heaven ;  that  is,  as  if  a  war 
should  exist  there  between  the  ereat 
enemy  of  God  and  the  angels  of  lights 
and  aa  if,  being  there  vanquished^  Satan 
should  be  cast  down  to  the  earth,  and 
should  there  exert  his  malignant  power 
in  a  warfare  against  the  church.  The 
general  idea  is,  that  his  warfiure  would 
be  primarily  against  heaven,  as  if  he 
fought  with  the  angels  in  the  very  pre- 
sence of  God,  but  that  the  form  in  which 
he  would  seem  to  prevail  would  be  against 
the  church,  aa  if  being  unsuccessful  in 
his  direct  warfare  against  the  angels  of 
God,  he  was  permitted,  for  a  time,  to 
enjoy  the  appearance  of  triumph  in  con- 
tending with  the  church. 

(7)  The  shout  of  victory  in  view  of 
the  conquest  over  the  dragon,  vs.  10-12. 
A  loud  voice  is  heard  in  heaven,  saying 
that  now  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come, 
and  that  the  reign  of  God  would  be  set 
up,  for  the  dragon  is  cast  down  and  over- 
come. The  grand  instrumentality  in 
overcoming  this  foe  was  '  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb,  and  the  word  of  tl|eir  tostimony  i 
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19  And  tiie  temple  *  of  God  was 
opened  in  hearen,  and  there  was 
seen  in  his  temple  the  ark  of  his 


a  c  16.  6.  8« 


that  is,  the  great  doctrhiefl  of  truth  per- 
taining to  the  work  of  the  Redeemer 
wotild  he  employed  for  this  purpose,  and 
it  is  proclaimed  that  the  bearens  and 
all  that  dwell  therein  had  occasion  to 
rejoice  at  the  certiUnty  that  a  victory 
would  be  ultimately  obtained  over  this 
great  enemy  of  God.  6tiU,  however,  his 
influence  was  not  whblly  at  an  end,  for 
he  would  yet  rage  for  a  brief  period  on 
the  earth. 

(8)  The  persecution  of  the  woman,  vs. 
18-15.  She  is  constrained  to  fly,  as  on 
wings  given  her  for  that  purpose,  into 
the  wilderness,  where  she  is  nourished 
Ibr  tiie  time  that  the  dragon  is  to  exert 
his  power — a  'time,  times,  and  half  a 
tiine' — or  for  1260  years.  The  dragon 
in  rage  pours  out  a  flood  of  wator,  that 
he  may  cause  her  to  be  swept  away 
by  the  flood:  referring  to  the  perse- 
eudon»  that  would  exist  while  the 
church  was  in  the  wilderness,  and  the 
effbrts  that  would  be  made  to  destroy  it 
entirely. 

(9)  The  earth  helps  thei  woman,  ver.  16. 
That  is,  a  stato  of  things  would  exist  as 
if,  in  such  a  case,  the  earth  Should  open 
and  swallow  up  the  flood.  The  meaning 
is,  that  the  church  would  not  be  swept 
away,  but  that  there  would  be  an  inter- 
position in  its  behalf,  cu  ff  the  earth 
should,  in  the  case  supposed,  open  its 
bosom,  and  swallow  up  the  swelling 
waters. 

(10)  The  dragon,  still  enraged,  makes 
war  with  all  that  pertain  to  the  woman, 
ver.  17.  Here  we  are  told  literally  who 
are  referred  to  by  the  *  seed"  of  the  wo- 
man. They  are  those  who  'keep  the 
commandments  of  God,  and  have  the 
testimony  of  Jesus  Christ'  (ver.  17); 
that  is,  the  true  ohurch. 

The  chapter,  therefore,  may  be  re- 
garded aA  a  general  vision  of  the  per- 
secutions that  would  rage  against  the 
church.  It  seemed  to  be  about  to  in- 
crease and  to  spread  over  the  worlds 
Satan,  always  opposed  to  it,  strives  to 
prevent  its  extension.  The  conflict  is 
represented  at  if  in.  heaven,  where  war 
is  waged  between  the  celestial  beings 
aad  Satan,  and  where,  being  overcome, 
fiataii  is  east  down  to  the  earth,  and 


testament:  and  there  were  light- 
nings, *and  voices,  and  thundering, 
and  an  earthquake, « and  great  had, 

be  &  §.  c  c  16. 18,  21. 

permitted  to  wage  the  war  there.    The 
church  is  persecuted;  becomes  obscure 
and  almost  unknown,  but  still  is  myste- 
riously sustained,  and  when    most  in 
danger  of  being  wholly  swallowed  up,  is 
kept  at  i/  a  miracle  were  wrought  in  its 
defence.      The  detail  —  the    particular 
form  in  which  the  war  would  be  waged 
— is  drawn  out  in  the  following  chapters. 
Ch.  xi.  19.    Aud  th«  temple  of  God  wae 
opened  in  ^eaven.     The  temple  of  God 
at  Jerusalem  was  a  pattern  of  the  hea.. 
venly  one,  or  of  heaven.    Heb.  viiL  1-6. 
In  that  temple  God  was  supposed   to 
reside  by  the  visible  symbol  of  his  pre- 
dei\ce  —  the  Shekinah  —  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies.    See  Notes  on' Heb.  ix.  7.    Thus 
God  dwells  in  heaven,  as  in  a  holy  tern- 
pie,  of  which  that  on  earth  was  the  em- 
blem.   When  it  is  said  that  that  was 
'  opened  in  heaven,'  the  meaning  is,  that 
John  was  permitted,  as  it  were,  to  look 
into  heaven,  the  abode  of  Gk>d,  and  to 
see  him  in  his  glory,     f  And  there  woe 
aeen  in  hia  temple  the  ark  of  hie  teetament, 
^ee  Notes  on  Heb*  i^*  ^<    That  is,  the 
very  interior  .of  heaven  was  laid  open» 
and  John  was  permitted  to  witness  what 
was  transacted  in  its  obscurest  recesses, 
and  what  were  its  most  hidden  mysteries. 
It  will  be  remembered,  as  an  illustration 
of  the  correctness  of  this  view  of  the 
meaning  of  the  verse,  and  of  ite  proper 
place  in  the  divisions  of  the   book  — 
assigning  it  as  the  opening  verse  of  a 
now  series  of  visions — that  in  the  Jir»t 
series  of  visions  we  have  a  statement 
remarkably  similar  to  this,  ch.  iv.  1 :  — 
"  After  this  I  looked,  and  behold  a  door 
tsae  opened  in  heaven/'  that  is,  there 
was,  as  it  were,  an  opening  made  into 
heaveuy  so  that  John  was  permitted  to 
look  ta  and  see  what  was   occurring 
there     The    same  idea   is    expressed 
substantially  here,  by  saying  that  the 
very    interior    of    the    sacrea    temple 
where  God  resides  was  '  opened  in  hea> 
ven,'  so  that  John  was   permitted   to 
Idok  in  and  see  what  was  transacted 
in  his  very  presence.    This,  toO|  may 
go  to  confirm  the  idea  suggested  in  the 
Analysis  of  the  book.  Part  Fifth,  that 
this  portion,  of  th^  Apocalypse  refers 
rather   to  the  internal   affairs  of    the 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
ND   these   appeared,  a   great 
'wonder  in  neaven ;  a  woman 

a  Or,  tign.  >  la.  54.  6. 


ehnreh,  or  tbe  ohnreh.  itadf-^or  of  this 
the  tempU  was  tbe  {MropMr.  «ml>leiB. 
Then .  appropriately  follows  the- series 
of  visions  describing,  asin  tiie  former 
case,  what  was  to  ooear  in  fatone  times : 
this  series  referring  to  theintpmalafiiKirs 
of  the  church,  as  the  former  did  mainly 
to  what  wonkl  outwardly  affect  its  fSmrm 
and  condlti0n.  f  And  ihm^  were^  light-^ 
niHff§,  A4V  Symbolic  of  the  i  awful  pre- 
sence of  God,  and  of  his  mi^ty  and 
glory,  as  in  the  commeMement  of  the 
first  series  of  visions.  See  Notes  on  eh. 
ir.  5.  The  nmdktrity  of  the  symbols  of 
tbediTiiie  nu^estyin  the  two  eases,  may 
also  serve  to  oonflrm  the  snpposidon  thai) 
this  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  series  of 
visions.  %  And  «m  earthquahe>^  Also  a 
symbol  of  the  divine  nu^esty,  and  per* 
haps  of  the  great  convulsions  that  were 
to  occur  under  this  series  of  visions. 
Corap.  Notes  on  ch.  vL  12.  Thus,  in 
the  sublime  description  of  God  in  the 
18th  PsAlm  (ver.  1),  ''Then  the  earth 
shook  and  trembled^  the,  foundations 
also  of  th^  hills  moved  and  were  shaken, 
because  he  was.  wroth."  Sa  in  Ex.  six. 
18,  "Amd  Mount  Sinai  was  alto|;ether  in 
a  smoke— 'and  the  whole  mount  quaked 
greatly."  Comp.  Amoa  viii.  8,  9 ;  Joel 
iL  10.  f  And  great  haU,  Also  an  em- 
blem of  the  presence  and « majesty  of 
God,  perhaps  with  the^  aecpmpaaying 
idea  that  he  would  overwhelm  and  pun- 
ish his  enemies.  So  in  Ps.  x viii.  13,  "  The 
Lord  also  thundered  in  the  heavens,  and 
tbe  Hi^est  gave  his  voice :  hailstones 
and  ooal^  of  fire."  So  also  Job  xzzviiL 
22,  23 : 

**  But  tbom  eatared  Into  tb»  treuarfti  of  inow, 
Or  haft  thoa  sc*b  tbe  traamrM  of  bail  ? 
WWcB  I  bare  rMcrred  afalntt  th»  daiy  fiftroutU, 
Agpiaal'tb*  iaij  of  batOt  and  wttrf** 

Bo  in  Ps.  cv.  32 : 

**  H«  nv*  IbcB  b»il  tor  mi». 
And  fluttinc  ftro  in  tbeir  Itsd." 

Comp.  Pfl.   Ixxviii.  49;    Isa;  xxx.  80; 
BxelL  zxxviii.  23. 

Ch.  zii.  1,  And  there  appeared  a  great 
wonder  %n  heaven.  In  that  heavenly 
world  thus  disclosed;  in  the  very  pre- 
sence of  Qod,  he  saw  the  impressive  and 
remarkal^e  symbol  whidh  he  proeaeda 


^  dothed  with  the  sun, '  and  the 
moon  under  her  feet,  and  upon  her 
head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars : 

c  P8.84.11;MaL4.2. 

to  desoribe.  The  word  wonder — viipXiw 
-r-properly  means  something  extraordi« 
nary,  or  mtraeulons,  and  is  commonly 
rendered  eign.  See  Matt.  xU.  38,  80, 
xvi.  1,  3,  4,  xxiv.  3,  24,  80,  xxvi.  48  \ 
Marie,  viii.  11, 12,  xiii.  4, 22,  xvi.  17, 20, 
— in  all  which,  and  in  numerous  other 
places  in  the  New  Testament,  It  is  ren- 
dwed  tigny  and  mostly  in  the  sense  of 
mirade,  W-hen  used  in  the  sense  of 
a  miracle,  it  refers  to  the  fkct  that  the 
miracle  is  a  eign  or  token  by  which  the 
divine  power  or  purpose  is  made  known. 
Sometimes  the  word  is  used  to  denote  a 
»ign  ofjkiiure  tkinge — a  portent  or  pre- 
sage of  coming  events ;  that  is,  some  re- 
markable appearances  which  foreshadow 
the  future.  Thna  in  Matt  xvi.  8 :  "  eigne 
ef  the  Hmee/*  that  is,  the  miraculous 
events  which  foreshadow  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah  in  his  kingdom.  So  also  in 
Matt.  xxiv.  3,  30 ;  Mark,  xiii.  4 ;  Luke, 
xxi.  7, 11.  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning 
here,  that  the  woman  who  Appeared  in 
this  remarkable  manner,  was  a  portent  or 
token  of  what  was  to  occur,  f  A  woman 
elotked  with  the  eun.  Bright;  splendid ; 
glorious,  ae  if  tbe  sunbeams  were  her  rai- 
ment Comp.  ehh  i.  18,  x.  1 ;  Cant  vi.  10 — 
a  passage  which,  very  possibly,  was  in 
the  mimi  of  the  writer  when  he  penned 
this  description:  — '< Who  is  this  that 
looketh  forth  as  the  morning,  fair  as  the 
moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible  as 
an  army  with  banners."  f  And  the 
moon  under  her  feet*  The  moon  eeetned 
to  be  under  her  feet.  She  seemed  as  if 
she  stood  on  tbe  moon,  its  pale  light 
contrasted  with  the  burning  splendor  of 
the  sun,  heightening  the  beauty  of  the 
whole  picture.  The  woman, l>ey<ynd  all 
question,  represents  the  church.  See 
Notes  on  ver.  2.  Is  the  splendor  of  the 
sun-li|^t  designed  to  denote  the  bright- 
ness of  the  gospel?  Is  the  moon  de- 
signed to  represent  the  comparatively 
feeble  light  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  t 
Is  Uie  fact  that  she  stood  upon  the  moon, 
or  that  it  was  under  her  feet,  designed 
to  denote  the  superiority  of  the  gospel 
to  the  Jewish  dispensation?  Such  a 
supposition  gives  much  beauty  to  the 
symbol,  and  if  not  foreign  to  the  luitiire 
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2  Aad  flhe   being  inth   child,  i  cried,    travaiiling  in    Hrih,    and 

I  pained  to  bo  delivered. 

o/Ood,    ''From  the  Christian  church, 
oonsidefed  m  ChristiaD,  he  could  not 
springy  for  thts  took  its  rise  only  after 
thd  time  of  his  pnblie  ministry.    But 
from  the  bosom  of  the  peopU  of  Ood  the 
SaViour  came.     This  church,   Judaieal 
indeed  (at  the  time  of  his  birth)  in 
respect  to  rites  and  forms,  but  to  be- 
come ChHHian  after  he  had  exercised 
his  ministry  in  the  midst  of  it,  might 
well  be  represented  here  by  the  woman 
which  is  described  in  ch.  xii."    Prof. 
Stuart    But  td  this  riew  there  are  some, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  unanswerable  otgec- 
tions.     For  (a)  There  seems  to  be  a 
harshness  and   incongruity   in    repre*' 
sen  ting  tiie  Saviour  as  the  Son  of  the 
ehurehf  or,  representinar  the  church  as 
giving  birth  to  him.    Such  imagery  is 
iiot  fowdd  elsewhere  in  the  Bible,  and  is 
not  in  aoOordance  with  the  language 
which  M  employed,  where  Christ  is  raUier 
represented  as  the  Jhuband  of  Uie  church 
than  the  Son.    See  Rev.  xxi.  2,  '"pre- 
pared as  a  bride'  adorned  for  her  hus- 
band;" ver.  9,  ''I  will  show  thee  the 
bride,  the  Lamb's  wife."    €omp.   Isa. 
liv.  6,  Ixi.  10,  Ixii.  5.    (b)  If  this  inter- 
pretatidn  be  adojpted,  then  this  must 
refer  to  the  Jewuh  church,  and  thus  the 
woman  will  personify  the  Jewish  com- 
niunity  before  the  birth  of  Christ.    But 
this  seems  contrary  to  tiie  whole  design 
of  the  Apocalypse,  which  has  reference 
to  the  Chrietian  church,  and  not  to  tiie 
ancient  dispensation,    (e)  If  this  inter- 
pretation be  Adopted,  then  the  statement 
about  the  dwelling  in  the  wilderness  for  a 
period  of  1260  days  or  years  (ver.  14) 
must  be  assigned  to  the  Jewish '  eom- 
mnnity*— a -^supposition  every  way  im-' 
probable  and  untenable.    In  what  sense 
could,  this  be  true?     When  di^  any- 
thing happen  to  the  Jewish  people  that 
could,  with  -any  show  of  probability,  be 
regarded  as  the  fulfilment  of  this  ?  (<<)  It 
may  be  added,  that  the  statement  about 
the  '  man-child'  (ver.  ^),  is  one  that  can 


of  symbolic  language,  f  And  upon  her 
head  a  crown  of  twelve  atare,  A  diadem 
in  which  there  were  placed  twelve  stars. 
That  is,  there,  we^re  twelve,  sparkling 

ferns  in  the  crown  which  she  wore, 
'his  would,  of  course,,  greatly  incre^e 
the  beauty  of  the  vision ;  and  there  ean 
be  no<doubt  that  the  number  twelve  here 
is  significant.  If  the  woman  here  is 
designed  tp  symbolize  the  church,  then 
the  number  twelve  has,  in  all  probabilityi 
some  allasion  either  to  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel — as  being  a  number  whieh  one 
who  was  born  and  educated  as  a  Jew 
would  be  likely  to  use  (cpmp.  James, 
i.  1),  or,  tp  the  twelve  apostles-^^ui  allu- 
sion which  it  may  be  supposed  an  apos^ 
tie  would  be  more  likely  to  make. 
Comp.  Matt.  xix.  28 ;  Rev.  xxi.  li* 

2.  And  the,  being  with  child,,  cried, 
travailing  in  birth,  Ac,  That  is,  there 
would,  be  something  which  would  be 
properly  represjOnted  by  a  woman  in 
such  .circumstances/  - 

The  question  now  is,  what  is  referred 
to  by  this  woman  ?  And  here  it  need 
hardly  be  said  that  tb^re  has  been,  as  in 
regard  to. almost  every  other  part  of  the 
book  of  Revelatipm,  a  great  Variety  of 
hiterpretations.  It  would  be  endless  to 
undertake  to  examine  them ;  and  would 
not  be  profitable  if  it  could  bedoae ;  and 
it  is  better,  therefore,  and  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  design  of  these  Notes, 
to  staie  briefly  what  seems,  to  me  to  be 
the  trueinterpretatioui  (!)  The  woman 
is  evidently  designed  to  symbolize  the 
church  I  and  in  this  theie  is  a  inretty 
general  agreement  among  interpreters. 
The  image,  whieh  is  a  beautiful  one,  was 
-  very  familiar  to  the  Jewish  prophets*  See 
Notes  on  Isa.  i.  8,  xlvii.  1 ;  comp.  Ezek.  xvi.. 
(2)  But  still,  the  question  ariseb,  to  what 
time  this  representaUon  refers :  whether 
to  the  church  before  the  birth  of,  the 
Saviour,  or  after?  According  to  the 
former  of  these  opinions,  it  is  sni^osed 
to  refer  to  the  church  as  giving  birth  to 


born  (ver.  5)  is  supposed,  to  refer  to 
Christ,  who  'sprang  from  the  church 
Kara  tfipKa'-^  according  to  the  flesh. 
Prof.  Stuart,  ii  252.  The  church,  ac- 
cording to  this  view,  is  not  simply 
regarded  as  Jevfieh,  but^  in  a  more 
general  and  theocratio  sense,  as  tkepet^ 


the  Saviour,  and  the  'man-child'  that  is-  with  difficulty  be  reconciled  to  this  sup- 


positum.  In  what  ■  s^nse  was  this  true 
that  the  *jnva'child*  was  'eanght  up 
unto  Ood,.  and  to.  his  throne  ?'  The  Sa- 
viour, indeed,  ascended  to  heaven,  but  it 
was  not,  as  here  represented,  ibat  he 
might  be  pnoteeud  from  the  danrar  of 
beuip  dattxoyedj  aad  wheo  he-  d%d  ae- 
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3  And  there  appeared  another 


cendy  it  was  not  as  a  helpless  tnd  impro- 
teoted  babe,  but  as  a  man  in  the  fall  matu- 
rity of  his  power8.-^The  otiier  opinion  is, 
that  the  woman  here  refers  to  the  Chris- 
tian church,  and  that  the  object  is  to 
repre»ent  that  church  as  about  to  be 
enlarged — represented  by  the  condition 
of  the  woman,  ver.  2.    A  beautiful  wo- 
man appears,  clothed  with  light — em<- 
blematio  of  the  brightness  and  purity  of 
the  church;  with  the  moon  under  her 
feet — •£h49  ancient  _  and  ooi^paratlvely 
obscure  dispensation  now  osade  subor- 
dinate and  humble;  with  a  glittering 
diadem  of  twelre  stara  on  her  head-^the 
stars  representing  the  usual  well-known 
division  of  the  pe^le  of  God  into  twelve 
parts— as  the  stars  in  the  American  flag 
denote  the  original  states  of  the  ^nion; 
and  in  a  condition  (ver.  2)  which  showed 
that  the  church  was  to  be  increased. 
The  time  there  referred  to,  is  at  the  early 
period    of  the  history  of  .the  church, 
when,  a»  it  were,  it  first  appears  on  the 
theato'e  of  things,  ^ind  going  forth  in  its 
beauty   and   majesty  Over   the.  earth. 
John  sees  this  church  as  it  was  about  to 
spread  in  the  world,  exposed  to  a  mighty 
and  formidable  enemy — a  hateful  dragon 
—stationing  itself  to  prevent  its  increase, 
and  to  accomplish  its  destruction.   From 
that  impending  jdanger  it  is  protected  in 
a  maimer  that  would  be  well  represented 
•by  the  saving  of  the  child  of  the  woman, 
and  bearing  it  up  to  heaven,  to  a  place 
of  eaSety — an  act  implying  that,  notwith- 
atandiug  all  dangers,  the  progress  and 
enlargement  of   the  church  was  ulti« 
mately  ^^ertain.    In  the  mean  time,  the 
woman  berself  flees  into  the  wilderness 
—  Bn  act  representing  the  obscure  and 
humble    and  persecuted    state    of  the 
church — till  the  great  controversy  is 
determined  which  is  to  have  the  ascen- 
dency —  Qod  or  the  Dragon.    In  favor 
of  this  interpretation,  the  following  con- 
aderations  may  be  suggested : — (a)  It  is 
the  natural  and  obvious  interpretation, 
(fr)  If  it  be  admitted  that  John  meant  to 
describe  what  occurred  in  the  world  at 
the  time  when  the  true  church  seemed 
to  be   stbottt  to  extend  itself  over  the 
earth,    and  when  that  prosperity  was 
checked  by  the  rise  of  the  Papal  power, 
the  symbol  employed  would  be  strilsingly 
expreasi've  and  appropriate,    (e)  It  ao- 
Z9 


'wonder  in  heaven;  and  behold  a 

a  Or,  «^. 

cords  with  the  language  elsewhere  iised 
in  the  Scriptures  when  referring  to  the 
inereaM  of  the  church,    tuu  Ixri.  7,  8 : 
**  Before    she    travailed,    she   brought 
forth;  before  her  pain  came,  she  was 
delivered  of  a  mim-child.    Who  hatii 
heard  such  a  thing  ?  —  As  soon  as  Zion 
travailed,  she  brought  forth  her  child- 
ren.'^   Isa.  liv.  1 :  "  Sing,  0  barren,  thou 
that  didst  not  bear;  for  more  are  the 
children  of  the  desolate  than  the  children 
jof  the  married  wife,  saith  the   Lord." 
Isa.  zlix.  20 :  **  The  children  which  thou 
(halt  have,  alter  thou  shalt  have  lost  the 
other,  shidl  say  again  in  thy  ears,  The 
place  ie  too  strait  for  me;  give  place  to 
me  that  I  may  dweU."    The  oomparison 
of  the  church  to  a  woman  lui  the  mother 
of  children,  is  one  that  is  very  common 
in  the  Scriptures,    (d)  The  future  des- 
tiny of  the  child  and  of  the  woman 
agrees  with  this  pnppoiition.    The  child- 
is  caught  up  to  heaven  (ver.  5),  em- 
blematie  of  the  faet  that  God  will  pro- 
tect  the  Church,  and   not   suffer    lis 
increase  to  be  .cut  off  and  destroyed; 
and  the  woman  is  driven  for  1260  years 
into  the  wilderness  Mid  nourished  there 
(ver.  14) — emblematic  of  the  long  period 
of  obscurity  and  persecution  in  the  true 
church,  and  yet  of  the  fact  that  it  would 
be  protected  and  nourished.    The  detign 
of  the  whole,  therefore,  I  apprehend,  is 
to  represent  the  peril  of  the  church  at 
the  time  when  it  was  about  to  be  greatiy 
enlarged,  or  in  a  season  of  prosperity, 
from  the  rise  of.  a  formidable  enemy 
that  would  stand  ready  to  destroy  it 
I  regard  this,.,  therefore,  as  referring  to 
tiie,  time  of  the  rise  of  the   Papacy 
when,   hut    for   that   formidable,    cor- 
rupting, and  destructive  power,  it  might 
have  been  hoped  that  the  ohnrch  would 
have  spread  all  over  the  world.     In 
regard   to  the  rUe  of  that  power,  see 
all  that  I  have  to  say,  or  can  say,  in  the 
Notes  on  Ban.  vii.  24-28. 

3.  And  then  appeared  another  wonder 
in  heaven.  Represented  as  in  heaven. 
Notes  ver.  1.  That  is,  he  saw  this  as 
occurring  at  the  time  when  the  church 
was  thus  about  to  increase.  ^  And  be- 
hold, a  greait  red  dragon.  The  word 
rendered  dragon — ^pcUwv— eccurs,  in  the 
New  Testament,  only  in.  the  book  of 
4tevelation^  where  it  U  nniformly  ren» 
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d«red  ha  here — dragon,  Ch.  xSL  3,  4,  f, 
9,  13,  16,  17:  xiiL  2,  4,  11;  xvL  13  j 
zz.  2.  In  1^1  these  places  there  is  refer- 
ence to  the  same  thing.  .  The  word  pro- 
peily  means  a  large  serpent;  and  the 
allasion  in  the  word  commonly  is  to 
tome  serpeilt,  perhaps  such  as  the  ana- 
eonda,  thkt  resides  in  a  desert  or  wilder- 
ness. See  a  fall  account  of  the  ideas 
that  prevailed  in  ancient  times  respecting 
the  dragon,  in  Bochart,  Hierox,  Lib.  iii 
«.  xir.,  Tol.  ii.  pp.  428-440.  There  was 
mnoh  tiiat  was  fabulond  respecting  this 
monster,  and  many  notions  were  attached 
to  tihe  dragon  which  di^  not  exist  in  t'eal- 
ity,  and  which  were  ascribed  to  it  by  the 
imagination  at  a  time  when  Niuairal 
History  was  little  understood.  The 
oharacteristies  ascribed  to  the  dragon, 
aeoording  to  Boehart,  are,  that  it  was 
distinguished  (a)  for  its  vast  size;  (b) 
that  it  had  something  like  a  beard  or 
dew-lap ;  (c)  that  it  had  three  rows  of 
teeth ;  {d)  that  its  color  was  black,  red, 
yellow,  or  ashy ;  (e)  that  it  had  a  wide 
month ;  (/)  that  in  its  breathing  it  not 
only  drew  in  the  air,  but  also  birds  thftt 
were  flying  oyer  it ;  and  (g)  that  its  hiss 
was  terrible.  Occasionally,  also^  feet 
and  wings  were  attributed  to  the^  dragon, 
and  sometimes  a  lofty  crest.  The  dra- 
gon, according  to  Boehart,  was  supposed 
to  inhabit  waste  places  and  solitudes 
(comp.  Kotes  on  Isa.  xiii.  22),  and  it 
became,  tiierefore,  an  object  of  great 
terror.  It  is4)robabl6'^hi(t  the  original 
of  this  was  a  huge  serpent,  and  that  all 
the  other  circumstances  were  added  by 
the  imagination.  The  prevailing  ideas 
In  regard  t6  it,  however,  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  in  order  to  see  the  force  and 
propriety  of  the  uBe  of  the  word  by 
John.  Two  special  characteristics  are 
stated  by  John  in  the  general  description 
of  the  drflj^n :  one  is,  its  red  color  ;  the 
other,  that  it  W9ii  great.  In  regard  to 
the  former,  as  above  mentioned,  the 
dragon  was  supposed  to  be  black,  red, 
yellow,  or  ashy.  See  the  authorities 
reftBtre^  to  in  Boehart,  ue  eup.  pp.  435, 
486.  There  Was  doubtless  a  reason  why 
the  one  seen  by  John  should  be  repre- 
sented as  red.  As  to  the  other  charae- 
teristio— flM»«a*— the  idea  is,  that  it  wia 
a  hn^e  monster,  and  this  would  properly 
TMiw  to  flome  mighty,  terrible  power 


greal  fted  dragon,  *  having  soTen^  headd  and  ten  horns,  and'  seyen 
av8r.9.  crowns  upon  his  heads. 

which  would  be  properly  symbolised  by 
'  such  a  monster,     f  Hafnng  •even  headt. 
I  It  waus  not  unusual^  to  attribute  many 
I  heads  to  moneters,  especially  to  fabulous 
I  i^onsters^  and  these  greatiy  increased 
,  the  terror  of  the  animal*    "  Thus  Cerbe- 
I  rup  usually  has  three  heads  assigned  to 
!  him;  but  Hesiod  (Theog.  312)  assigns 
'  him  fifty,  and  Horace  (Ode  IL 13, 34)  one 
'  hundred.    So  the  Hydra  of  the  Lake 
I  Lerna,  killed    by  Hercules,   had    fifty 
I  heads  (Virg.  Aen.  vL  576) ;  and  m  Kid- 
dushim,  fbl.  2i^,  2,  Rabbi  Aehse'  is  said 
to  have  seen  a  demon  Uke  a  dragon  with 
I  seven  heads."   Prof.  Stuart,  w  U>c.    Xher 
seven,  heads  would  JOmehow    denoto 
I  power f  or  seats  of  power. .  Stfch  Jt  Bum- 
Lber  of  heads  increase  the  terriblenesff, 
I  and,  as  it  were,  the  vit<di^  of  the  mon- 
I  ater.    What  is  here  represented  would 
\  be  €ta  terrible  and  formidable  as  such  |b 
'  monster ;  or,  such  a  monster  would  ap- 
I  propriately  represent  what  was  des^ned 
!  to  be  symbolized  here.     The  nnmb6r 
'  seven  may  be  need  here  'as  a  perfect 
;  number,'  or  merely  to  heighten  the  tor- 
I  ror  of  tiie  image,  but  it  is  more  natural 
to  suppose  that  there  would  be  qome- 
j  thing  in  what  is.  here  represented  which 
I  would  lay  the  foundation  for  the  use  of 
j  this  number.    There  would,  besomethiigig 
!  either  in  the  origin  of  the  power;  or  in 
I  the  union  of  various  powers  now  com- 
'  bined  in  the  one  represented  by   the 
!  dragon ;  or  in  the  eeat  of  the  power, 
'  which  this  would  properly  symboliae. 
Comp.  Notes  on  Daniel  viL  6.     %  And 
ten  home.    Emblems  of  power,  denoting 
that,  in  some  respects,  there  were   ten 
powei^  combined  in  this  one.   Bee  Notes 
on  Dan.  vii.  7,  8,  20,  24.    There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  John  had  these  passages 
of  Daniel  in  his  eye,  and  perhaps  as  little 
that  the  reference  is  to  the  sfuaate  thing. 
Th^  meaning  is,  that,  in  some  respeets, 
there  would  be  a  tenfold  origin  or  divi- 
sion of  the  power  represented  by  the 
dragon.     ^  And  eeveti  <iroum»  upon  kie 
heads.    Gr.  diadema.    See  Notes  on  oh. 
iz.  7.   There  is  a  reference  here  to  some 
kingly  power,  and  doubtless  John  had 
some  kingdom  or  sovereignty  in  his  eye 
that  would  be  properly  symbolised  in 
this    manner.    Th^  method   in  whish 
these  heads  and  horns  were  arranged  on 
the  dragon  is  not  slated,  and  is  not 
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ierisl.  All  that  is  neoairary  in  the  ez' 
planatioB  is,  t&at  there  was  aometkinff  in 
we  power  referred  to^  thM  would  be  pro- 
perly represented  by  th»  seven  heads, 
and  tomethinf  by  the  ten  horns. 

In  the  applioatioB  of  this,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  enquire  what  was  properly 
symbolized  by  these  representations,  and 
to  re&r  again  to  these  partaoolars  with 
this  view. 

(a)  The  dragon.  This  is  explained, 
▼er.  9  of  this  chapter i  ''And  the  graat 
dragon  was  east  out,  that  old  serpent, 
called  the  .peyil,  and  Satan,  which  de- 
cdveth  the  wh<4e  world/'  So  again, 
eh.  XX,  2,  ''And  he  laid  hold  on  the 
dragon,  that  old  serpent,  .which  is  the 
Pe^''  Comp.  Boohart,  Hieroz,  iL  pp. 
439, 440.  There  can  be  no  doubt»  there- 
fore, that  the  Teferenoe  here  is  to  Satan, 
considered  as  the  enemy  of  God,  and  the 
enemy  of  the  peace  of  man,  and  espe- 
cially as  giving  origin  and  form  to  some 
mighty  power  that  would  threaten  the 
existence  of  t^e  church. 

{b)  Great,  This  will  weH  describe  the 
power  of  Satan  as  originating  the  ergaa- 
Ssations  that  were  engaged  for  so  long  a 
time  in  persecuting  the  dinrch,  and 
endeavouring  to  destroy  it  It  was  a 
work  of  vast  power,  controlling  kings 
and  princes  and  nations  for  aget^  and 
eould  have  been  accomplished  only  by 
one  to  whom  the  appellation  here  useji 
eould  be  given.  '^  . 

(e)  Bed,  This,  too,  is  an  appellatibn 
properly  applied  here  to  the  dragon,  or 
Satan,  considered  as  tbe  enemy  of  the 
ehureh,  and  as  <»iginating.  thir  perse- 
cuting powder,  eiliier  (1)  because  H  well 
represents  t^e  bloody  persecnttons  that 
would  ensue ;  or  (2)  because  this  would 
be  the  favorite  color  by  which  l^his  power 
would  be  manifest.  Comp.  oh.  xvii.  8, 4^ 
xviU.  12, 16. 

(d)  The  seven  heads.  There  was  doubt- 
less, as  above  remarked,  something  sig- 
nificant in  these  heads,  as  referring  to 
the  power  designed  ^to  be  represented. 
On  the  supposition  that  this  refers  to 
Kome,  or  to  the.power  of  Satan  as  ffiam- 
fetted  by  Kdman  persecution,  there  can 
be  no  difficulty  in  the  application,  and, 
indeed,  it  is  9ucb  an  image  as  the  writer 
would  naturally  use  6n  the  supposition 
that  it  had  ^siich  a  designed  reference. 
Rome  was  built,  as  is  well  known,  on 
seven  liUU  (comp.  Kotes  on  ch.  x.  3), 
and  was    caUed  the  seven-hilled  city 


{S^toUt),  from  having  been  originally 
built  on  seven  hills,  though  subsequently 
three  hills  were  added,  making  the  whole 
number  ten.  See  Eschenburg,  Manual 
«/  CloMietd  Lit^riOurg,  P.  1,  {  53.  Thus 
Ovid? 

*'8cd  OHM  de  Mptem  totam  ei?eamipieit  orbaa 
ll«9|ilnu,  iatpflrii  tLemm  n*Am(|«e  locai. 

Horace: 

**  Db  qnibos  wpteai  pbieiMr*  mBm." 

Propertius : 

"Scptom  arba^tm  Jafit,  tofi  qu«  prawidet  orbL" 

Tertnllian :  "I  appeal  to  the  citisens  of 
Rome,  the  populace  that  dwell  on  tho 
seven  hills."  Apol.  35.  And  again,  Jer- 
ome to  Marcella,  when  urging  her  to  quit 
Rome  for  Bethlehem:  ''Read  what  is 
said  in  the '  Apocalypse  of  the  seven« 
hills,"  Ac.  The  situation  of  the  city,  if 
that  was  designed  to  be  represented  by 
the  dragon,  would  naturally  suggest  the 
idea  of  the  seven-headed  monster.-  Comp* 
Notes  on  ch.  xiii.  The  explanation  whieh 
is  here  given  of  the  meaning  of  the  'seven 
heads,'  is  in  &ct  one  that  is  given  in  the 
book  of  Revelation  itself,  and  Acre  can 
be  no  danger  of  error  in  tiiis  |>art  of  the 
interpretati6n.  See  ch.  xvii.  9:  "The 
sov6n  heads  are  seven  mountain^  on 
which  the  woman  sitteth."  Comp.  ver.  18. 

(e)  The  ten  home.  These  were  em- 
blems of  power,  denoting  that  in  refer- 
ence to  that  power  there  were,  in  some 
respects,  ten  soitrces.  The  same  thing 
is  referred  to  here  which  is  in  Dan.  vii. 
7,  iB,  20,  24.  See  the  Notes  on  Dan.  vii. 
24,  where  this  subject  is  fully  considered. 
The  creature  that  John  saw  was  indeed 
a  monHeTf  and  we  are  not  to  expect 
entire  c<Higmity  in  the  details.  It  is 
sufficient  th^Ui  the  nu^n  idea  is  preserve^) 
and  that  would  be„  n  the  reference  was 
to  Rome  considered  as  the  place  where 
the  energy  of  Satan,  as  dpposed  to  God 
and  the  church,  was  centered. 

(/)  The  eeven  erotone.  This  would 
merely  denote  that  Singly  or  royal  au- 
thority was  claimed. 

The  general  interpretation  which  re- 
fers this  vision  to  Rome  may  receive 
confirmation  from  the  fact  that  the 
dragon  was  at  one  time  the  Roman 
standard,  as  is  represented  bv  the  fol- 
lowing cut  from  Montfaucon.  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  (xvi.  10)  thus  describes  this 
standard:  "  The  dragon  was  covered  with 
purple  cloth,  and  fastened  to  the  end  of 
a  pike  gilt  and  adorned  with  precious 
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4  And  hifl  tail*  drew  the  third 

uJb.9.  15. 

■toiws.    It  -opened  its  wide  throat,  and 
the  wind  blew  ihrongh  it;  and  it  hia0ed 


part  of  the  stars  of  heayen,  and  did 
cast  theta  to  the  eaxth'r  and  tito 


as  if  in  a  ra^,  with  its  tiul  floating  in 
seyeral  folds  tbroagh  the  air."    He  eise- 
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where  often  gives  it  the  epithet  o!  pur- 
puretM— ^rple-red :  parpnrenm  signnm 
draconis,  Ac  With  this  the  description 
of  Claudian  well  agrees  alsa^ — 

I*  Hi  Tidaeiw  telleat  •qnilM ;  bi  pieta  dneoBtUB 
C«1U  lawnt :  naUumqiie  tanet  per  avbila^terptii*, 
Iratui  itimiilfnte  noto,  vivitqua  recaptU 
riatibua,  flt  i^ario  neaMtar  •ibiU  flata.** 

The  dragon  was  first  used  as  an  ensign 
near  the  olose  of  the  second  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  and  it  was  not  nntil 
the  third  centtiry  that  its  use  had  become 
common,  and  the  reference  here,  accord- 
ing to  this  fact,  would  be  to  that  period 
of  the  Roman  power  when  this  had 
become  a  common  stancU^d,  and'  when 
the  applicability  of  this  image  ^ould  be 
readily  understood.  It  is  simply  Jioine 
that  is  referred  to— ^Bome  the  great  agent 
of  accomplishing  the  pnrpos^es  of  jSatan 
towards  the  church.  The  eagle  Was  the 
oommon  Bbman  ensign  in  the  time  of 


the  Republic  and  in  the  earlier  tMriods 
of  the  empire,  but  in  later  periinis  the 
dragon  became  also  a  standard  as  com- 
mon and  as  well-known  as  the  eagle. 
**  In  the  third  century  it  had  b^oome 
almost  as  notorious  among  Roman  en- 
signs  as  the  eagle  itself;  and  is  in  the 
fourth  century  noted  by  Fmdentras, 
Vegetins,  Ohrysostom,  AmmJAnus,  Ac ; 
in  the  fifth,  by  Claudian  «nd  oUiers." 
EUiott,  ii.  14. 

4,  And  hit  tail  drew  {he  third  pari  of 
the  eiart  of  heaven.  The  word  rendered 
dreio — oippi — means  to  (irate,  drag,  kauL 
Prof.  Stuart  renders  it '  drew  along;*  and 
explains  it  as  meaning  that  "  the  danger 
is  represented  as  being  in  the  upper 
region  of  the  air,  so  that  his  tail  may  be 
supposed  to  interfere  with  and  sweep 
down  the  stars,  which,  as  yiewed  by  the 
ancients,  were  all  set  in  the  Tisibla 
expanse  or  wel|iin.''   So  Daniel  (viiL  10)^ 
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dragon  'stood  before  the  woman 
which  was  ready  to  be  delivered, 
for  to  devour  her  child  as  soon  as 
it  was  bom. 
5  And  *  she  brought  Iprth  a 
■  ■       •         ' "        t 

8p«ftkiiig  of  the  little  honi,  uyt  that  "  it 
waxed  great,  evea  to  the  host  of  heayen, 
and  it  cast  down  lome  of  the  host  and 
of  the  stars  to  the  ground."  See  Notes 
on  that  passage.  The  main  idea  here 
undoubtedly  is  that  of  power,  and  the 
object  of  John  is  to  show  that  the|>ower 
of  the  dragon  was  om  if  ii  extended  to 
the  stars,  ^d  a«  if  it  dragged  down  a 
third  part  of  them  to  the  earth,  or  iwept 
them  away  with  its  tail,  learing  two- 
thirds  nnsJfeeted.  A  power  that  would 
sweep  them  aU  away  would  be  universal ; 
a  power  that  would  sweep  away  one- 
third  only  would  rvpresent  a  dominion 
of  that  extent  only/  The  dragon'  is 
represented  as  floating  in.  the  «r  —  a 
monster  extended  along  the  sky  —  and 
one-third  of  the  whole  expanse  was  sub- 
ject to  hu  Control.  Suppose,  then,  that 
the  dragon  here  was  designed  to  repre- 
sent the  Boman  Paffan  power;  suppose 
that  it  referred  to  &at  power  about  to 
engage  in  the  work  of  persecution)  and 
at  a  time  when  the  church  was  about  to 
be  |[preatly  enlarged,  and  to  fill  Uie 
world ;  suppose  that  it  referred  to  a  time 
when  but  oncvthird  part  of  the  Roman 
world  jras  subject  to  Pagan  influence, 
and  the  remaining  two-thirds  were,  for 
some  eausOf  safe  from  this  influence,  all 
the  conditions  here  referred  to  would  be 
fulfilled.  Now  it  so  happens  that  at  a 
time  when  the  'dragon'  had  become  a 
common  standard  in  the  Roman  armies, 
and  had  in  some  measure  superseded 
the  eagle,  a  state  of  things  cA'd  exist 
which  well  eohresponds  with  this  repre- 
sentation. There  were  times  under  the 
emperors  when,  in  a  considerable  part  of 
the  empire,  after  the  establishment  of 
Christianity,  the  church  enjoyed  protec- 
tion, and  the  Christian  religion  was 
tolerated,  while  io  other  parts  Pagan- 
ism still  prevailed,  and  waged  a  bitter 
warfare  with  the  church.  <<  Twice,  at 
least,  before  the  Roman  empire  became 
divided  permanently  into  the  two  parts, 
the  Eastern  and  the  Western,  there  was 
a  tripartite  division  of  the  empire.  The 
first  occurred  A.  D.  311,  when  it  wee 
divided  between  Constantino,  Lioinius^ 
29* 


man  child,  who  *  was  to  role  all 
nations  wit^  a  rod  of  iron :  and  her 
child  was  caught  up  unto  God,  and 
to  his  t^irone. 

.  a  Is.  7.  lA  »  PS.  2. 10. 

and  Maximin ;  the  other  A.  B.  337,  on 
the  death  of  Constanttne,  when  it  was 
divided  between  his  three  sons,  Constan- 
tine,  Constans,  and  Constantius.  "  In 
two-thirds  of  the  empire,  embracing  its 
whole  Enropeatt  and  African  territory. 
Christians  eigoyed  toleration;  in  tiie 
other,  or  Asiatic  portion,  they  were  still, 
after  a  brief  and  uncertain  respite,  ex- 
posed to  persecution,  in  all  its  bitterness 
and  cruelty  as  before.''  Blliott,  li.  17. 
I  do  not  deein  it  absolutely  essentia], 
however,  in  order  to  a  fair  exposition 
of  this  passage,. that  we  should  be  able 
to  refer  to  minute  historical  fhets  with 
names  a,nd  dates.  A  sufficient  fulfilment 
is  found,  if  there  was  a  period  when 
the  church,  bright,  glorious,  and  pros- 
perous, was  appareutiy  about  to  become 
greatiy  enlM>ged,  but  when  tiie  mon- 
strous Pagan  power  still  held  its  sway 
over  a  considei^ble  part  of  the  world^ 
exposing  the  church  to  persecution. 
Even  liter  the  establishment  of  the 
church  in  the  empire,  and  the  &vor 
shown  io  it  by  the  Roman  government^ 
it  was  long  before  the  Pi^gan  power 
Ceased  to  rage,  and  before  the  church 
could  be  regarded  as  safe.  ^  And  tif 
dragon  atood  before  the  woman  ready  to 
be  delivered,  for  to  devour  her  child.  To 
prevent  the  increase  and  spread  of  the 
church  in  the  world. 

5.  And  »he  brought  forth  a  man-child. 
Representing,  according  to  the  view 
above  taken,  the  church  in  its  increase 
and  prosperity — as  t/a  child  were  bom 
tiiat  was  to  rule  over  all  nations.  .See 
Notes  on  ver.  2.  f  Who  woe  to  rule  all 
natione.  That  is,  according  to  this  view, 
tl^e  church  tilus  represented  was  des- 
tined to  reign  m  all  the  earth,  or  all  tile 
earth  was  to  become  subject  to  its  laws. 
Comp.  Notes  on  Daniel,  vii.  13,  14. 
^  With  a  rod  of  iron.  The  language  . 
here  used  is  derived  from  Pe.  iL  9t 
"  Thou  shalt  break  them  with  a  rod 
of  iron."  The  form  of  the  expression 
here  used  'who  was  to  mfo'— Cf  fiiXXei 
Kotiiaivttv  —  is  derived  from  the  Septua- 
gint  translation  of  the  Psalm — roi/iaiv2«( 
— *  thou  shalt  rule  them/  to  wit^  M  a 
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ihfepherd  doei  kit  flo«k.  !fhe  .lefeMnoe 
is  to  snob  oontrol  as  a  shepherd  em- 
ploys in  relation  to  his  flock  —  proteot- 
itg,  gnardini^  and  defending  thetn,  with 
the  idea  that  the  floek  is  iinder  his 
care ;  and,  on  the  supposition  that  this 
refws  to  th«  «^vroh|  it  means  that  it 
wodM  yet  haye  the  aaoendency  ar  the 
dominion  over  Ihe  eartli.  The  meaning 
ia,.tiie  phrae^  'with  a  rod  of  iron/  1^ 
that  the  dominion  would  be  strong  or 
irreaistihle'^as  an  iron  soepfire  is  one 
that  oannot  be  broken  or  resisted.  The 
thaaghts  here  expressed,  therefore^  are 
(a)  thai  th^  ehoreh  would  become  oni- 
yersal  — or  that  the  piineiples  of  tratk 
and  righteousness  would  pfevail  eyery^ 
Tfkera  on  the  earth ;  (6)  that  the  a9cend<» 
eney  of  religion  oy#r  the  understandings 
and  oonseienees  of  men  would  ba  ini- 
siftible — bB  firm  as  a  goyemment  ad> 
vinistored  under  a  soe|^  of  iron ;  yet 
(e)  that  it  would  be  rather  ef  a  oharaeter 
of  proteotion  than  of  foree  or  yiolenoe, 
like  the  sway  which  a  shepherd  wields 
oyer  kis  floek.  I  understand  the  *  man- 
ehlld'  k«re,  tiierefore,  to  refer  to  the 
ohnroh  in  Its  increase  under  the  Messiah^ 
and  tkeideil  to  ht,  that  that  church  was, 
at  the  time  referred  to,  about  to  be  en- 
Imrgedy  and  tfaat^  though  its  inerease  was 
opposed,  yei  it  was  destined  ultimately 
to  asaert  a  mild  sw^y  oyer  all  the  world. 
The  ft'me  here  referred  to  wou^  seem  to 
be  some  period  in  the  early  history  of 
the  ehurdk  when  religion  was  likely  to 
be  r^idly  propagated,  and  when  it  was 
opposed  and  retarded  by  yiolent  perse- 
cution—  perhaps  the  last  of  the  perse- 
cutions under  Uie  Pagan  Roman  empire. 
^  And  &«r  child  tsat  ea«^A<  vpunto  Q^d. 
This  is  eyidently  a  symboUoal  repre- 
sentation. Some  eyent  was  to  occur,  or 
some  diyine  interposition  was  to  take 
plaoe,  OM  if  the  child  thus  horn  were 
eotti^t  up  from  the  earUi  to  save  it  from 
doatii,  and  was  rendered  secure  by  being 
in  tiie  presenoe  of  God,  and  near  his 
throne.  It  Oannot  be  supposed  that  any 
thing  like  this  would  Kter^Uy  oeenri 
Any  diyine  inteiposition  to  protect  the 
church  in  its  increase,  or  to  s&ye  it  from 
being  destroyed  by-  the  dragon — the 
fi^OTOe  Pagan  power-— would  be  properly 
represmtod  by  tikis.  Why  may  we  not 
suppose  the  reference  to  be  to  the  times 
of  Constantine  when  the  churoh  came 
under  his  iMrotection  j  when  it  was  effec- 
tually and  finally  sayed  from   Pagan 


persoeution ;  wheCit  was  lendcted  ail* 

from  the  enemy  that  waited 4o  destroy  it? 
On  the  supposition  that  this  refers  to  an 
increasing  but  endangered  church,  in 
whose  defence  k  ciyil  power  was  raised 
up,  exalting  Ghristlauity  to  the  throne, 
and  protecting  it  from  danger,  this  would 
be  well  represented  by  the  child  eaughi 
up  to  beayen.  This  yiew  may  deriye 
confirmation  frt>m  some  weU-known 
facts  in  history. '  The  old  Pagan  power 
was  cottcentrsied  in  Maximin,  who  was 
emperor  ftom  the  Nile  to  the  Bosphorus, 
and  who  raged  againit  the  gospel  and 
the  ohureh  **  yftith  Satanic  enmity." 
*'  Inferiate  at  the  now  imminent  pros- 
poet  ai  the  Christian  body  attahiung 
establishment  in  the  empire^  Maximin 
renewed  the  perseeution  against  Chris- 
tians within  the  Umits  of  kis  own  domi- 
nion; prohibiag  their  assembMos,  and 
degrading,  and  eyen  killing  their  bish- 
o|>s."  Comp.  4tKbbon,  i  335,  S26.  The 
last  struggle  of  Pagan  Rome  to  destroy 
the  church  by  persecution,  before  the 
triumph  of  CMistantine,  and  the  publie 
estabtishment  of  Ahe  Christian  region, 
might  be  well  represented  by  tiie  at- 
tempt of  the  dragon  to  destroy  the 
ehild ;  and  the  safety  of  tiie  churoh,  and 
its  complete  delireranoe  from  Pagan  per- 
seOution,  by  the  symbcd  of  a  ohild  caught 
up  to  heayen,  .and  plaoed  near  the 
throne  of  Gh>d.  The  perseeution  under 
Maximin  was  the  last  struggle  of  Pa- 
ganism to  retain  the  sujnomaey,  and  to 
orush  Christianity  in  the  empire.  "  Be- 
fore the  deoisiye  battle,'*  «ays.  Milnar, 
**  Maximin  yowed  to  Jupiter  tha^  if  yio- 
torions,  he  would  abolish  the  Christian 
name.  The  contest  between  Jehdrah 
and  Jupiter  was  now  at  its  height,  and 
drawing  to  a  crisis,"  The  result  was 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Maximin,  and 
the  termination  of  tiie  efforts  of  Pagan- 
ism to  destroy  Christianity  by  force. 
Respecting  this  eyont,  Mr.  Gibbon  re- 
marks, *'  The  defeat  and  death  of  Max- 
imin soon  deliyered  the  ohuroh  from  the 
last  and  most  implaoable  of  her  ene- 
mies." L  326^  Christianity  wiu,  after 
that,  rendered  safe  from  Pagan  persecu- 
tion: Mr.  Gibbon  says,  ^'  The  gHktitude 
of  the  ehmroh  has  exalted  the  yirtues  of 
the  generous  patron  «oAo  Mofed  Chru- 
tian(tjf  on  the  throtfe  of  the  Boman 
world."  Ji,  howeyer,  it  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  forced  and  iknoifnl  inter- 
pretation to  suppose  that  the  pasiige 
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6  And  the  woman  fled  into  the 
wilderneas,  where  she  hath  a  place 
prepared  of  God,  that  they  should 


before  lu  reten  to  thi^  •pgcifie  ^vent, 
yet  the  g^ntral  oiroomatanoea  of  the 
timea  would  fturnbh  a  fulfilment  of  what 
is  here  said,  (a)  The  church  would  be 
well  represented  by  the  beautiful  womon. 
(&)  The  prospect  of  its  increase  and  uni- 
Tersal  dominion  would  be  well  repre- 
sented by  the  birth  of  the  child,  (e)  The 
furious  opposing  Pagan  power  would  be 
well  represented  by  the  dragon  in  its 
attempts  to  destroy  the  child,  {d)  The 
safety  of  the  church  would  be  well 
represented  by  the  symbol  of  the  child 
caught  up  to  God,  and  placed  near  his 
throne. 

8.  And  the  woman.  The  woman  re- 
presenting the  church.  Notes  Ter.  1. 
f  Fled,  That  is,  she  fled  in  the  man- 
ner, and  at  the  Ume,  stated  in^  Ter.  14. 
John  here  evidently  anticipates,  by  a 
summary  statement,  what  he  relates 
more  in  detail  in  ts.  14-17.  He  had 
referred  (vs.  2-5)  to  what  occurred  to 
the  child  in  its  persecutions,  and  he  here 
alludes,  in  general,  to  what  befell  .the 
true  church  as  compelled  to  flee  into 
obscurity  and  safety.  Having  briefly 
referred  to  this,  the  writer  (vs.  7-13) 
gives  an  account  Of  the  efforts  pf  Satan 
consequent  on  the  removal  of  the  child 
to  heaven.  ^  Into  the  toilderneBa, '  On 
the  meaning  of  the  word  mlderneta  in 
the  New  Testament,  see  Notes  on  Matt 
iii.  1.  It  means  a  desert  place,  a  place 
where  there  are  few  or  no  inhabitants ; 
a  place,  therefore,  where  one  might  be 
conceded  and  unknown — remote  from 
the  habitations  and  the  observation  of 
men.  This  would  well  represent  the 
fact  thai  the  true  church  became  for  a 
time  obscure  and  unknown — at  i/it  had 
fled  away  from  the  habitations  of  men, 
and  had  retired  to  the  solitude  and  lone- 
liness of  a  desert  Yet  evCn  there  (vs. 
14,  16),  it  would  be ~  mysteriously  nou- 
rished, though  seemingly  driven  out 
into  wastes  and  solitudes,  and  having  its 
abode  among  the  rocks  and  sand^  of  a 
desert  %  Where  she  hath  a  place  pre- 
pared of  Ood.  A  place  where  she  might 
oe  safe,  and  might  be  kept  alive.  The 
meaning  is,  that  during  that  time,  the 
true  church,  though  obscure  and  almost 


feed  her  there  *  a  thousand  two 
hundred  and  threescore  days. 
7  And  there  was  war  i|i  neayen : 
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unknown,  would  be  the  object  of  the 
divine  protection  and  care — a  beautiful 
representatiop  of  the  church  during  the 
corruptions  of  the  Papacy  and  the  dark- 
ness of  the  Middle  Ages,  f  That  they 
ehould/eed  her.  That  they  should  nou- 
rish or  etutain  her — rpi^uatv — to  wit,  as 
specified  in  vs.  14,  l6.  Those  who  were 
to  do.  this,  represented  by  the  word '  thev/ 
are  not  particularly  mentioned,  and  the 
simple  idea  is  that  she  icould  he  nou- 
rished during  that  time.  That  is^  stripped 
of  the  figure,  the  church  during  that  time 
would  find  true  friends,  and  would  be 
kept  alive.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  this  has  in  fact  occurred  in  the 
darkest  periods  of  the  history  of  the 
church,  f  A  thoueand  two  hundred  and 
threeecore  day»»  That  is,  regarding  these 
as  prophetic  days,  in  whidi  a  day  de- 
notes a  year,  twelve  hundred  and  sixty 
years.  The  same  ,  period  evidently  is 
referred  to  in  ver.  14,  in  the  words  *  for 
a  time,  and  times,  and  half  a  time*'  And 
the  dame  period  is  undoubtedly  referred 
to  in  Daniel  vil.  25,  **  And  they  shall  be 
given  into  his  hand  until  a  time,  and 
times,  and  the  dividing  of  time."  For  a 
full  consideration  of  the  meaning  of  this 
language,  and  its  application  to  the  Pa- 
pacy, see  Notes  on  Daniel  vit  25.  The 
full  inlrestigation  there  made  of  the 
meaning  and  application  of  the  lan- 
guage,* renders  its  consideration  here 
unnecessary.  I  regard  it  here,  as  I  do 
there,  as  referring  to  the  proper  continu- 
ance of  the  Papal  power,  during  which 
the  true  church  would  remain  in  com- 
parative obscurity,  as  if  driven  into  a 
desert  Comp.  Notes  on  ch.  zi.  2.  The 
meaning  here  is,  that  during  that  period 
the  true  church  would  not  become  whol- 
ly extinct  It  would  have  an  .Existence 
upon  the  earth,  but  its  final  triumph 
would  be  reserved  for  the  time  when  this 
great  enemy  should  be  finally  over- 
thrown.   Comp.  Notes  on  vs.  14-17. 

7.  And  there  wae  war  trt  heaven. 
There  was  a  state  of  things  existing  in 
regard  to  the  woman  and  the  child — the 
church  in  the  condition  in  which  it  would 
then  be — ^which  would  be  well  represent- 
ed by  a  war  in  heaven;  that  is,  by  a 
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Michael  and  his  angels  fought 
against  the  draeon;  and  the  dra- 
gon fought  and  his  angels, 

eoniliot  between  the  powers  of  good  and 
eTil,  of  Hght  and  darkness.  Of  coarse^ 
It  is  not  necessary  to  understand  this 
literalljf,  any  more  than  the  other  sym- 
boHoal  representations  in  the  book.  All 
that  is  meant  is,  that  a  vision  passed 
before  the  mind  of  John  <u  if  there  was 
a  conflict,  in  regard  to  the  ohnroh,  be- 
tween the  angeto  in  heaven  and  Satan. 
There  is  a  vnion  of  the  persecnted  church 
—of  the  woman  fleeing  into  the  desert — 
and  Uie  course  of  the  narrative  is  here 
faiterrupted  by  going  back  (vs.  7-13)  to 
des<»ibe  the  conflict  which  led  to  this 
result,  and  the  &ct  that  Satan,  as  it  were 
east  out  of  heaven,  and  unable  to  achieve 
a  victory  there,  was  suffered  to  vent  his 
malioe  agMust  the  church  on  earth. 
The  seat  of  this  warfare  is  said  to  be 
heaven.  Thialanguage  8<Mnetimes  refers 
to  heaven  as  it  appears  to  us — the  sky — 
the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
some  have  supposed  that  that  was  the 
place  of  the  contest  But  the  language 
in  ch.  zL  1^,  xii.  1  (see  Notes  <>n  those 
places),  would  rather  lead  us  to  refer  it 
to  heaven  considered  as  lying  beyond 
the  sky.  This  accords  too  with  other 
representations  in  the  Bible,  where  Satan 
is  described  as  appearing  before  God, 
and  amons  the  sons  of  God.  See  Notes 
on  Job  L  o.  Of  course,  this  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  a  real  transaction,  but  as 
a  symbolical  representation  of  the  con- 
test between  good  and  evil — a$  if  there 
was  a  war  waged  in  heaven  between 
Satan  and  the  leader  of  the  heavenly 
hosts.  %  MichaH,  There  have  been 
very  various  opinions  as  to  who  Michael 
is.  Many  Protestant  interpreters  have 
supposed  that  phrist  is  meant  The 
reasons  usually  alleged  for  this  opinion, 
many  of  which  are  very  fancifhl,  may  be 
seen  in  Henffstenburg  {DU  Offtnharung 
d€9  heiliget  joAafinec),  i  611-622.  The 
reference  to  Michael  here  is  probably 
derived  fVom  Daniel  x.  13,  xii.  1.  lip 
those  places  he  Is  represented  as  the 
Guardian  Angel  of  the  people  of  God, 
and  it  is  in  this  sense,  I  apprehend,  that 
the  passage  is  to  be  understood  here. 
There  is  no  evidence  in  the  name  itself, 
or  in  the  circamstanoes  referred  to,  that 
OhrisI  is  intended,  and  if  he  had  been  it 


8  And  tyreyailed  not;  neitiher 
was  their  pia<se  found  any  o^ore  in 
Heaven. 


is  inconceivable  why  he  was  not  refiurred 
to  by  his  own  name,  or  by  some  of  the 
usufu  appellations  which  John  gives  him. 
Michael,  the  Archangel,  is  here  repre- 
sented as  the  Guardian  of  the  church, 
and  as  contending  against  Satan  for  its 
protection.  Gomp.  Notes  on  Ban.  x.  13. 
This  representation  accords  with  the 
usui4  statements  in  the  Bible  respecting 
the  interposition  of  the  angels  in  behalf 
of  the  church  (see  Notes  on  Heb.  L  14), 
and  is  one  which  cannot  be  proved  to  be 
unfounded.  All  the  analogies  which 
throw  any  light  on  the  subject^  as  well 
as  the  uniform  statements  of  the  Bible, 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  good  beings  of 
other  worlds  feel  an  Interest  in  the  wel- 
ikre  o{  the  redeemed  church  below. 
f  Aitd  hi9  angelt.  The  angels  under 
him.  Michael  is  represented  as  the 
Arehangel,  and  all  the  statements  in  the 
Bible  suppose  that  tile  heavenly  lutfts 
are  distributed  into  different  ranks  and 
orders.  See  Notes  on  Jude  9^  Eph.  i.  21. 
If  Satan  is  permitted  to  make  war  a^inst 
the  church,  there  is  no  improbability  in 
supposing  that,  in  th^se  higher  regions 
where  the  war  is  carried  on,  and  in  those 
aspects  of  it  which  lie  beyond  the  power 
and  the  knowledge  of  man,  good  angels 
should  be  employed  to  defeat  his  plans. 

i  Fought.  See  Notes  on  Jude  9. 
Agaitut  the  dragon.  Against  Satan, 
otes  ver.  3.  %  And  the  dragon  fonghH 
and  hie  angele.  That  is,  the  master- 
spirit—  Satan,  and  those  under  him. 
See  Notes  on  Matt  iv.  1.  Of  the  nature 
of  this  warfare,  nothing  is  definitely 
stated.  Its  ^hole  sphere  lies  beyond 
mortal  vision,  and  is  carried  on  in  a 
manner  of  Which  we  can  have  little  con- 
ception. What  weapons  Satan  may  use 
to  destroy  the  church,  and  in  what  way 
his  efforts  may  be  counteracted  by  holy 
angels,  are  pointy  on  which  we  can  have 
litSe  knowledge.  It  is  sufficient  to  know 
that  the  fact  of  such  a  struggle  is  not 
improbable,  and  that  Satan  is  success- 
fullv  resisted  by  the  leader  of  the  hea- 
venly host 

8.  And  prevaile4  not.  Satan  and  his 
angels  failed  in  their  purpose.  ^  Neither 
woe  their plaee  found  any  more  in  heaven. 
They  were  cast  out,  and  were  seen  there 
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9  And  the  great  dragon  was  cast 
out,  that  old  serpent,  *  called  iiie 
Devil,  *  and  Satati,  *  which  deceive 

a  Qe.  8. 1, 4.       b  Jno.  8. 44.       e  Zee  8.  1. 
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no  more.  The  idea  is,  that  they  were 
defeated  and  driven  awAy,  though  for  a 
time  the^  were  suffered  to  carry  on  the 
warfare  elsewhere. 

'9.  And  the  great  dragon  vfaa  east  out» 
See  Notes  on  ver.  3.  That  there  may  be 
an  allnsion  in  the  {ati^Mo^e  here  to  what 
aetttally  oocarred  in  some  far-distant 
period  of  the,,  past,  when  Satan  was. 
ejected  from  hearen>  there  jean  be  no 
reason  to  doubt.  Our  Saviour. seems  to 
refer  to  such  an  erent  in  Uie  language 
which  he  uses  when  he  says  (Luke  x.  18), 
"  I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning  fall  from 
heaven ;"  tod  Jude  perhaps  (ver.  6) 
mHy  refer  to  the  same  event.  All  that 
we  know  on  the  subject  leads  us  to  sup- 
pose Aat  at  some  time  there  was  a  revolt 
among  the  angels,  and  that  the  rebel- 
lious part  trere  cast  t>ut  of  heaven,  for 
an  allusion  to  this  is  not  unfrequent  in 
the  Si^riptures.  Still,  the  event  here 
referred  to  is  a  symbolical  represeiitation 
of  wl^at  would  occur  at  a  later  period, 
when  the  church  would  be  abont  to 
spread  and  be  triumphant,  and  when 
Satan  would  wage  a  deadly  war  ^against 
it.  That  opposition  woirid  be  at  if  he 
made  war  on  Mi<^el  the  Archangel, 
and  the  heavenly  hosts,  and  his  failure 
would  be  as^  great  at  if  he  were  van- 
quished and  cast  out  of  heaven.  %  That 
old  terpent.  This  douhtless  refers  to  the 
serpent  ihat  deceived  Eve  (Gen.  iii.  1- 
11 ;  Rev.  xz.  2  ,*  comp.  Notes  on  2  Cor. 
xL  S) ;  and  this  passage  may  be  adduced 
as  a  proof  that  the  real  tempter  of  !Eve 
tras  the  deril,  ^ho  assumed  the  form  of 
a  serpent.  The  word  old -here  refers  to 
the  fact  that  his  appearance  on  earth 
was  jkt  an  ^arly  stage  of  the  world's  his- 
tory, and  that  he  had  long  been  em- 
ployed in  the  work  which  is  here 
attributed  to  him — that  of  opposing  the 
church.  %  Called  the  DeviL  To  whpin 
the  name  DevU  is  given.  That  is,  this 
is  the  same  being  that  is  elsewhere  and 
commonly  known  by  that  name.  See 
]N^ote8  on  Matt  in  1.  f  And  Satan, 
Another  name  given  to  the  same  b^tng ', 
at  name,  like  the  other,  designed  to  refer 
to  something  in  his  character.  See  it 
•xplain«d  in  the  Kotei  on  Joh  i  6. 


'6th  ihe  whole  world ;  he  was  cast 
out  into  Ihe  earth,  and  his  angels 
were  cast  out  with  him. 

10  And  I  heard  a  loud  yoice  saj^ 

■  '  I     ■!■        ■  I  '■  J  1^  ■  I  I  II     .  I 

V '  Which  deeeiveth  the  whole  world. 
Whose  character  is  that  of  a  deceiver; 
whose  agency  extends  over  all  the  earth. 
See  Notes  on  John  viii.  44,  and  1  John 
V.  19.  %  He  wat  oatt  out  into  the  earth. 
That  is,  he  was  not  suffered  to  pursue 
hi^  designs  in  heaven,  but  wae  cast  down 
to  the  earth,  where  he  is  permitted  for 
a  time  to  carry  on  his  warfare  against 
the  church.  According  to  the  interpre- 
tation proposed  above,  this  refers  to  the 
period  when  there  were  indications  that 
^od  was  about  to  set  up  his  kingdom  on 
the  earth.  Th6  language,  however,  is 
such  as  would  be  used  on  the  supposition 
that  there  had  been,  at  some  period,  a 
rebellion  in  heaven,  and  that  Satan  and 
his  followers  had  been  cast  out  to  return 
there  no  more.  It  is  difficult  to  explain 
this  language  except  on  that  supposition ; 
and  such  a  i^upposition  is,  in  itself,  no 
more  impr(^able  than  the  apostacy  and 
rebellion  of  man.  f  And  hih^  angelt 
were  catt  out  with  him.  They  shared 
the  lot  of  their  leader.  As  applicable  to 
the  state  of  things  to  which  this  refers, 
the  meaning  is,  that  all  were  overthrown ; 
that,  no  enemy  of  the  church  would  re- 
main unsubdued;  that  the  victory  would 
be  final  and  complete.  As  applicable  to 
the  event  from  which  the  language  is 
supposed  to  have*  been  derived^ — the 
revolt  in  heaven  —r  the  meaning  is,  that 
the  followers  in  the  revolt  shaded  the 
lot  of  the  leader,  and  that  all  who 
rebelled  were  ejected  from  heaven.^  The 
first  and  the  only  revolt  in  heaven  was 
quelled ;  and  th^  result  fUmished  to  the 
universe  ah  impressive  proof  that  none 
who  rebelled  there  would  be  forgiven — 
that  apostasy  so  near  the  throne  could 
not  be  pardoned. 

10.  And  I  heard  a  loud  voice  trying  in 
heaven.  The  great  enemy  was  expelled ; 
the  cause  of  God  and  truth  was  triumph- 
ant ;  and  the  conquering  hosts  united  in 
celebrating  the  .  victory.  This  repre- 
sentation of  a  song,  consequent  on  vic- 
tory, is  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
representations  in  the  Bible.  See  the 
Song  of  Moses  at  the  Red  Sea,  Bx.  xv. ; 
the  Song  of  Deborah,  Judges  v.;  the 
Song  of  David  when  the   Lord  had 
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iog  ia  hearen.  Now  *  is  come  sal- 
yation  and  strength,  and  the  kiag- 


4  &  U.  15. 


delivered  liim  out  of  the  hand  <^  all  hk 
enemies,  2  6»m.  xxii,  amd  Isa.  zii.  zxvk 
On  no  occasion  ooukl  such  a  song  .he 
more  appropriate  than  pn  the  complete 
routing  and  discomfiture  of  Satan  and 
his  rebellioos  hosts..  Viewed  in  referenpe 
to  the  time  here  symbolized,  this  wpidd 
relate,  to  the  "Certain  triumph  of  the 
church  and  of  truth  on  the  earth;  in 
reference  to  the  languag;  there  is.  an 
allusion  to  the  joy  and  triumph  oif  the 
heavenly  hosts  when  Satan  and  his 
apostate  legions  were  expelled.  %  Now 
i»  come  Htlvatiein.  That  is,  complete 
delirerance  from,  the  power  of  Sat^n. 
%Ahd  ttrength.  That  is,  now  is  the 
mighty  power  of  God  manifestfed  in 
casting  down  and  subduing  the  great 
enemy  of  the  church.  %  And  the  king- 
dom of  ou)r  Ood,  The  reign  of  our  God^ 
See  Notes  on  Matt,  iii*  2.  That  is  now 
established  among  men,  and  G-od  will 
henceforward  rule.  This  refi^rs  to  the 
certain  ultimate  triumph  of  his  cause  in 
the  world.  ^  And  the  powei  of  his 
Christ.  His  anointed ;  that  is,  the  king- 
dpm  of  Christ  as  the  Messiah,  or  as 
anointed  and  set  apart  to  rale  over  the 
world.  See  Notes  on  Matt.  LI.  f  I^or 
the  accuser  of  our  hrethen  is  east  aovm. 
The  phrase  *  our  brethren'  shows  by 
whom  this  son^^  ia  celebrated.  It  is 
sung  in  heaven;  but  it  is  by  those  who 
belonged  to  the  redeemed  church,  and 
whose  brethren  were  still  suffering  per- 
secution and  trial  on  the  earth.  It  shows 
the  tenderness  of  the  tie  which  unites  all 
the  redeemed  as  brethren  whether  on 
earth  or  in  heaven;  and  it  shows,  the 
Interest  which  they  'who  have  passed 
the  flood'  have  in  the  trials,  the  sorrows, 
and  the  triumphs  of  th<^se  who  are  still 
upon  the  earth.  We  have  here  another 
appellation  given  to  the  great  eneipy : — 
'accuse  of  our  brethren.*  The  word 
here  used — Kar^yopos,  in  later  editions  of 
the  New  Testament  xan^/wp— means  pro- 
perly an  accuser ;  one  who  hlames  an- 
other or  charges  another  with  crime. 
The  word  occurs  in  John  viii.  10 ;  Acts 
xiAiu  SO,  35,  zxiv.  8,  xxv.  IQ,  18 ;  Rev. 
xii.  iO,  in  aU  which  places  it  is  rendered 
accruer  or  aceuserSf  though  only  in  the 
latter  plaee  applied  to  Satan.    The  verb  I 


dom  of  our  God,  and  llie  power  of 
his  Christ :  for  the  accuser  of  our 
brethren  is  cast  doim,  which  a&- 

frequently  eoeun,  Matt  xiL  10,  xxviL 
12;>  Mack  ui  2,  xv.  3,  e<  al.  The 
description  of  SalMi  ai  an  ojseuser  ac- 
cords with  the.  opinion  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews  in  regard  to  his  character. 
Thus  he  ia  represented  in  Job  i*  9-11, 
ii.  4,  b]  Zech.  iii.,1)  2;  l-Chron.  xxL  1. 
The  phrase  *  of  the  brethren'-  refers  to 
Christiians,  or  to  the  people  of  God ;  and 
the  meanfaig  here  is,  that  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  Satan — a  characteristic 
^o  well-known  as  to, make  it  proper  to 
designate  him  by  it— 4s  that  he  is  an  oc- 
euser  of  the  righteous ;  that  he  is  em- 
ploye^ in  bringixtg-against  them  charges 
affecting  their  ehuraetw  and  destroying 
their  influence.  The  propriety  of  this 
i^ppellation  oannot  be  doubted.  It  is,  aa 
it  has  always  heen,  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  Satan — one  of  the  means  by 
which  he  keeps  up  his  influence  in  the 
world — to  bnng  accusations  against  the 
people  of  God,  Thus,  under  his  sug- 
gestions, and  tgr  his  agents,  they  ore 
charged  with  faypeerisy;  with  insin- 
cerity; with  being  inftuenced  by  bad 
motives ;  with  pursuing  siqister  designs 
under  the  cloak  of  religio9 ;  with  secret 
vices  and  crimes.  -  Thus  it  was  that  the 
mfurtyrs  were  accused;  thus  it  is  that 
unfounded  accusations  are  often  brought 
against  ministers  of  the  gospel,  palsying 
their  power  and  diminishing  their  influ- 
ence, or  th«t  when  a  professed  Christian 
falls  the  church  is  made  to  suffer  by  ja 
effort  to  east  suspicion  on,  all  who  hear 
the  Christian  name,  t^erhaps  the  niost 
skilful  thing  that  Satan  4oes,  and  the 
thing  by^which  he  most  contributes  to 
diminish  the  Influence  of  the  church,  is 
in  thus  causing  'accusations'  to  he 
brought  against,  the  people  of  God. 
f  Is  cast  down.  The  period  here  re- 
ferred to  wftf)  doubtless,  the  time  when 
the  church  was  about  to  be  established 
aud  to  flourish  in  the  world,  and  when 
accusations  would  be  brought  against 
Christians  by  various,  classes  of  calum- 
niators and  informers.  It  is  well-known 
that  in  the  early  ages  x>f  Christianity 
cringes  of  the  most  horrid  nature  were 
charged  on  Christians,  and  that  it  was 
by  these'  slanders  that  the  effort  was 
made  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the 
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oused  iihem  before  our  God  day 
and  night. 

11  And  they  overcume  *  him  \>j 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  by 
the  word  of  iheir  teistimony;  and 


CbrisUan  chureh.  f  Which  accmed 
them  before  our  God»  See  Notes  on  Job  L 
9,  10.  The  meaaing^,  tfaat  he  aecased 
tbem,  B$  it  were,  in  the  Tery  presence 
of  0od.  %  Day  and  night.  He  never 
ceased  bringing  these  accusations,  and 
sought  by  the  perseverance  and  oon- 
stapcy  with  which  they  were  urged,  to 
convince  the  world  that  there  wob  no 
sincerity  in  the  church,  and  no  reality 
in  religion. 

11.  And  they  overcame  hitn.  That  is, 
he  was  foiled  in  his  attempt  thus  to 
destroy  the  church.  The  reference  hero, 
undoubtedly,  is  primarily  to  the  martyr 
age,  and  to  the  mar^  spirit;  and  the 
meaning  is,  that  religion  had  not  become 
extinct  by  these  accusations,  as  Satan 
hoped  it  would  be,  but  lived  and  tri- 
umphed, ^y  their  holy  lives ;  hy  their 
fxiithful  testimony ;  by  their  patient  suf- 
ferings, they  showed  that  all  tiiese  ac- 
cusations were  fiBlse,.and  that  the  religion 
which  they  professed  was  fronx*  God, 
and  thus  in  &ct  gained  a  victory  over 
their  accuser.  Instead  of  being  them- 
selves subdued,  Satan  himself  was  van- 
quished, and  the  world  Was  constrained 
to  acknowledge  thftt  the  persecuted 
religion  had  «  heavenly  origin.  Ko 
design  was  ever  more  ineffectual  than 
that  of  ctushing  the  church  by  persecu- 
tion ;  no  victory  was  ever  more  signal 
than  that  which  was  gained  when  it 
could  be  said  that  'the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church.'  f  By 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  The  Lord  Jesus 
—  the  Lamb  of  God.  Notes,  ch.  v.  6 ; 
oomp.  Notes  on  John  i.  29.  The  blood 
of  Christ  was  that  by  which  they  if  ere 
redeeined,  and  it  was  in  virtue  of  the 
efScacy  of  the  atonement  that  they  were 
enabled  to  achieve  the  victory.  Comp. 
Notes  on  Phil.  iv.  13.  Christ  himself 
achieved  a  victory  over  Satan  by  his 
death  (see  Notes  on  Col.  ii.  15 ;  Heb.  ii. 
15),  and  it  48  in  virtue^  of  the  victory 
which  he  thus  achieved,  that  we  are 
now  able  to  triumph  over  our  great  foe. 

**  I  Mk  them  w.b«DC9  their  Tlctorj  eaow; 
f  bef,  with  anited  hmth, 
iiMrib«  tbair  eohquett  ib  tht  Lamh, 
TlMlr  trisMph-to  bit  dMih.'^ 


they  loYed  not  their  liTes  unto  *  the 
death. 

12  Therefore  '  r^oice,  ye  hea- 
vens, and  ye  that  dweU  in  them. 

«  Re.  8. 88,  87.  b  Lu.  14. 20. 

e  Ps.M.11;  U.49,t8. 

«■   ■  I    .1  ....        ,  ,  ■    .. 

f  And  by  the  word  of  their  testimony,  Tb  e 
faithful  testimony  which  Uiey  bore  to 
th»  truth.  That  is,  th^  adhered  to  the 
truth  in  their  sufferings ;  they  declared 
their  belief  in  it,  even  in  the  pains  of 
martyrdom,  and  it  w^s  by  this  that  they 
overeame  Uie  great  enemy ;  that  is^  by 
this  that  Uie  belief  in  the  gospel  was 
established  and  maintained  in  Uie  world. 
The  reference  here  is  to  the  effects  of 
persecution,  and  to  the  efforts  of  Satan 
to  drive  religion  from  &e  world  by  per- 
secution. «Johii  says  that  the  result  as 
he  saw  it  in  vision,  was  that  the  perse- 
cuted church  bore  a  faithful  testimony 
to  the  truth,  and  that  the  neat  enemy 
was  overcome.  %  Beeauee  they  loved  not 
their  Uvea  unto  the  death.  They  did  not 
so  love  their  lives  that  they  were  un- 
willing to  die  as  martyrs.  They  did  not 
shrink  back  when  threatened  with  death, 
but  remained  firm  in  their  attachment 
to  their  Saviour,  and  left  their  dying 
testimony  to  the  truth  and  power  of  re- 
ligion. It  Was  by  these  means  that 
Christianity  was  established  in  the 
world,  and  John,  in  the  scene  before 
us,  saw  it  thus  triumphant,  and  saw  tho 
angels  and  the  redeemed  in  heaven 
celebrating  the  triumph.  The  result  of 
the  attempts  to  destroy  the  Christian 
religion  by  persecution  demonstrated 
that  it  was  to  triumph.  No  more 
mighty  ^power  could  be  employed  to 
crush  it  than  was  employed  by  ike  Jlo- 
man  emperors,  and  when<  it  was  seen 
that  Christianity  could  survive  those 
efforts  to  crush  it,  it  was  certain  that  it 
was  destined  to  live  for  ever. 

12.  There/orCf  rejoice,  ye  heavene*  It 
is  not  unusual  in  the  Scripture  to  qall  on 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  to  sympa- 
thize wi£h  the  events  that  occur.  Comp. 
Notes  on  Isa.  i.  2.  Here  the  heavens 
are  called  on  to  rejoice  because  of  the 
signal  victory  which  it  was  seen  would 
be  achieved  over  the  great  ^nemy. 
Heaven  itself  was  seeure  from  any 
further  rebellion  or  invasion,  and  the 
foundation  was  laid  for  a  final  victory 
over  0atan  every  where.  ^.And  ye  that 
dwell  in  (Ami.    The  angeli  and  the  re- 
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Woe  '  to  the  inhabiters  of  the 
earth,  and  of  the  sea  I  for  the  devil 
is  come  down  unto    you,  havinz 

Seat  wrath  because  *  he  knoweth 
at  he  hath  but  a  short  time. 
13  And  when  the  dragon  saw 

a  e.  8. 13.  be.  10.  6. 


deemed.  Thii  is  an  instance  of  tbe 
lympathy  of  the  heayenly  inhabitants — 
the  unfallen  and. holy  beings  before  the 
throne  —  with  the  charch  on  esrth,  and 
with  all  that  may  affect  its  welfare. 
Gomp.  Notes  Qn  1  Pet  L  12.  f  Tfb«  to 
A^  iuhabUera  of  the  earth.  This'  is  not 
an  imprecation,  or  a  wish  that  woe  might 
oome  upon  them,  bat  a  prediction  that 
it  wotUa,  The  meaning  is  this : — Satan 
would  nltimately  be  entirely  oyercome— • 
a  fact  that  was  symbolised  by  his  being 
east  out  of  heaven;  but  there  would 
be  still  temporary  woe  upon  the  earth, 
as  if  he  were  permitted  to  roapi  over  the 
world  for  a  time,  and  to  spread  woe  and 
sorrow  there,  f  And  of  the  eecu  Those 
who  inhabit  the  islands  of  the  sea,  and 
those  who  are  engaged  in  commerce. 
The  meaning  is,  that  the  world  af  such 
would  have  ocjsasion  to  mourn  —  the 
dwellers  botii  on  the  land  and  on  the 
sea.  ^  For  the 'devil  ia  come  dovm  to 
you.  As  if  oast  out  of  heaven.  ^Having 
areat  wrath.  Wrath  shown  by  the  sym- 
bolical war  with  Michael  and  his  angels 
(ver.  7) ;  wrath  increased  and  inflamed 
because  he  has  been  discomfited;  wrath 
the  more  concentrated  because  he  knows 
that  his  time  is  limited,  f  Beeauee  he 
knoweth  that  he  hath  but  a  Aort  time. 
That  is,  he  knows  that  the,  time  is 
limited  in  which  he  wiU  be  permitted 
to  wage  war  with  the  saints  on  the 
earth.  There  is  allusion  elsewhere  to 
the  fact  that  the  time  of  Satan  is  limited^ 
and  that  he  is  apprised  df  that  Thus 
in  Matt  vlii.  29,  "Art  thou  come  to 
torment  us  before  the  time  t"  See  Notes 
on  that  passage.  Within  that  limited 
space,  Satan  knows  that  he  must  do  all 
that  he  ever  can  do  io  destroy  bouIs,  and 
to  spread  woe  through  tiie  earth,  lind 
henee  it  is  not  unnatural  that  he  should 
be  represented  as  excited  to  deeper 
wrath,  and  as  arousing  all  his  energy  to 
destroy  the  church. 

13.  Aud  when  the  dragon  eaw  thai  he 
«at  caei  okt  unto  tke^arth.     That  Ja,  I 


that  he  was  cast  unto  the  earth, 
he  persecuted  the  woman  which 
brought  forth  the  maxi  chUd, 

14  And  to  tiie  woman  were  given 
two  winzB '  of  a  great  eagle  that 
she  might  fly  into  the  wildemess, 

^  U.  40.'81. 


when  S4tan  saw  that  he  was  doomed  to 
disc6mflture  and  overthrow,  ae  if  he  had 
been  cast  out  of  heaven ;  when  he  saw 
that  his  efforts  must  be  confined  to  the 
earth,  and  that  only  fbr  a  limited  time, 
he  'persecuted  the  woman,'  and  was 
UiOre  violently  enraged  against  the 
ofauroh  on  earth,  f  JBe  pereeeuted  the 
fooman  which  brought  forth  the  niaN- 
chil(i||  See  Notes  on  rer,  5.  The  child 
is  represented  as  safe  j  that  is,  the  ulti> 
mate  progress  and  extension  of  the 
church  was  eertain.  But  Satan  was 
permitted  still  to  wage  a  warfare  against 
the  church — represented  here  by  his 
wrath  against  the  woman,  and  by  her 
being  constrained  to  flee  into  the  wil* 
derness.  It  is  unnecessary  to  si^ 
that,  after  the  Pagan  persecutions 
ceased,  and  Christianity  was  firmly  es« 
tablished  in  the  empire;  after  Satan 
saw  that  all  hope  of  destroying  the 
church  in  that  manner  .was  at  an  end, 
his  enmity  was  Tented  in  another  form — 
in  the  rise  of  the  Papacy,  and  in  Uie  per- 
secutions under  that — an  opposition  to 
spiritual  religion  no  less  determined  and 
deadly  than  that  which  had  been  waged 
by  Paganism.  ~ 

14.  And  to  the  woman  were  given  two 
winge  of  a  great  eagle*  The  most  pow* 
erfUl  of  Urds,  and  among  the  most  rapid 
in  flight  See  Notes  on  ch.  iv.  7.  The 
meaning  here  is,  that  the  Wtoman  is  rep* 
resented  as  prepared  for  a  rapid  flight; 
so  prepared  as  to  be  able  to  outstrip  her 

Snrsuer,  and  to  reach  a  place  of  safety. 
divested  of  the  figure,  the  sense  is,  that 
the  church,  when  exposed  to  this  form 
of  persecution,  would  be  protected  cm 
if  miraculously  supplied  with   wings. 

?That  the  might  fly  into  the  wildemete, 
here  is  here  a  more  fUll  description  of 
what  is  briefly  stated  in  ver.  6.  A  wiU 
derness  or  desert  is  often  represented  as 
a  place  of  safety  from  pursuers.  Thus 
David  (1  Sam.  xxUL  14,  15)  is  repre. 
sented  as  fleeing  into  the  wilderness 
ftomtiiepaneoatioiuof  8«iiL   SoSiyah 
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into  her' place,  where  she  is  non- 
rishedfor  a  time,  and  times,  and  half 
a  lime,  from  the  face  of  the  serpent. 

.1.  ■  fVp  ■  ~ 

(1  Kings  xiz.  4)  fled  into  the  wilderness 
from  the  persecations  of  JezebeL  The 
simple  idea  here  iSf  that  the  ehareh,  in 
the  opposition  which  woxfld  come  upon 
it,  would  find  a  refuge.  %  Into  her 
place.  A  place  appointed  fbr  her,  that 
is,  a  place  where  sh^  could  be  safe. 
f  Where  the  W  nourished*  The  word 
here  rendered  nourished  is  the  sanre-^ 
Tpi^u) — which  occurs  in  ver.  6;  and  which 
is-there  rendered /eee^  It  means  to  feed, 
nurse,  or  nourish,  as  the  young  of  uii- 
mala  (Matt^  vi.  26,  zxv.  37;  Luke  zii. 
24;  Acts  xii.  29);  that  »,  to  sustain  by 
proper  food.  The  meaning  here  i^,  that 
the  church  would  be  kept  alive.  It  is 
not  indeed  mentiohed  by  whom  this 
would  Iw  done,  but  it  is  eridently  im- 
plied that  it  would  be  by  Ood.  During 
this  long  period  in  which  the  church 
would  be  in  obscurity,  it  would  not  be 
suffered  to  become  extinct.'  Oomp.  1 
Kings  XTii.  3-6.  %  For  a  time,  and 
Hmee,  and  half^  a  time,'  A  year,  two 
years,  and  half  a  year  y  Hiat  is,  forty-two 
months  (see  Notes  on  ch.  xi.  2),  or,  reck- 
oning the  month  at  thirty  days,  twelve 
hundred  and  sixty  days ;  and  regarding 
these  as  prophetic  days,  in  i^hich  a  day 
stands  for  a  year,  twelve  hundred  and 
sixty  years.  For  Ik  full  discussion  of  the 
meaning  of  this  language,  see  Notes  on 
Daniel  yii.  25.  For  the  evidence,  abo, 
that  the  time  thus  specified  refers  to  the 
Papacy,  and  to  the  period' of  its  contin- 
uance, see^  the  Notes  on  that  p)ace.  The 
full  consideration  given  to  the  subject 
there,  renders  it  unnecessary  to  discuss 
it  here.  For,  it  is  manifest  that  there  is 
an  aUnsion  here^to  the  passagein  Dan- 
iel; that  the  twelve  hundred  and  sixty 
days  refer  to 'the  same  thing;  and  that 
the  true  explanation  must  be  made  in 
the  same  way.  The  main  difficulty,  as 
is  remarked  in  the  Notes  on  that  pas- 
sage, is  in  determining  the  time  when 
the  Papacy  properly  commenced.  If 
that  could  be  ascertained  with  certainty, 
there  would  be  no  dliffioulty  in  deter- 
mining when  it  would  come  to  an  end. 
But  though  there  iiB  considerable  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  exact,  time  when  it  arose, 
and  though  different  opinions  have  been 
entertained  on  that  point,  yet  it  is  true 
that  all  the  period!  aeaigned  fo^  the  rise 
3P 


15  And  the  serpent  cast  out  of 
his  mouth  water  as  a  flood,  *  after 
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of  that  power  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  tin\e  of  its  do  wpfa^  cannot  be  remote. 
The  meaning  in  the  passage  before  u« 
is,  that  during  all  the  time  of  the  con- 
tinuapce  of  that  formidable,  persecuting 
power,  the  trne  church  would  not  in  fact 
become  extinct.  It  would  be  obscure 
and  comparatively  unknown,  but  it  would 
still  Hve.  The  fhlfilment  of  this  is  found 
in  the  fact  thftt  during  all  the  time  here 
referred  to,  there  has  been  a  true  church 
on  the  earth.  Pure,  spiritual  religion — 
the  religion  of  the  New  Testamebt — has 
never  been  wholly  extinct.  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses, 
the  Bohemian  brethren,  and  kindred 
people;  in  deserts  and  places  of  ob- 
scurity;  among  individuals  and  among 
small  and  persecuted  sects;  here  ana 
there  in  the  cases  of  individuals  in  mon- 
asteries,* the  true  religion  has  been  kept 
up  in  the  world,  as  in  the  days  of  Kl^ah 
6bd  resetted  seven  thousand  men  who 
had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal;,  and  it 
is  possible  now  for  us,  with  if^  good  de- 
gree of  certainty,  to  show,  even  during 
the  darkest  ages,  and  when  Rome  seemed 
to  havo  entirely  the  ascendency,  where 
the  true  church  was.  To  find  out  tbis, 
was  the  great  design  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Milner;  it  has  been  done,  also, 
with  great  leanung  and  skill,  by  Nean- 
der.  f  From  th€  face  of  the  serpent. 
The  dragon  —  or  Satan  represented  by 
the  dragon.  Notes  ver.  3.  The  refer- 
ence here  is  to  the  opposition  which 
Satan  makes  to  the  true  church  under 
the  p^seoutions  and  corruptioifs  of  the 
Papacy. 

15.  And  ih^  serpent  cast  out  of  his 
mouth  toaterf  as  a  floods  This  is  pecu- 
liar and  uncommon  imagery,  and  it  is 

■      . ■    ■     "  '..  I     _         ,  •     V     - 

•  An  affecting  iottance  of  this  kind— perbap*  one  of 
BBlajr  cases  that  existed  —  is  mentioned  brJ^'Aubiirne 
(B.  I,  p.  79,  Eu.  Trans.),  wbich  cane^to  Itfbt  en  tbe 

Eulling  down,  in  tbe  year  1770,  of  an-61d  buildioc  tbat 
ad  Sanaki  a  part  of  tbe  Cartbusian  convent  at  Baste. 
▲  poor  Cartbnsian  brotber,  by  tht*  nanle  of  Martin,  bad 
written  tbe  Ibllowinr  eonnssion,  irbicb  be  had  placed 
in  a  wooden  box,  anMndosrd  in  a  bole  which  be  had 
made  in  tbe  waH  of  bis  cell,  wbere  it  was  found  >— 
**0  most  mererful  God,  I  kni>w  tbat  I  can  Ovly  be 
aared,  and  satisfy  tby  rigbteousness,  by  tbe  merit,  th« 
innocent  suffering,  and  -deatb  of  tby  well-beloTed  Son. 
Holy  Jesne  i  my  salTStioa  la  in  tby  bands.  Tbnu  canst 
not  witbdraw  tbe  bands  of  thy  love  ttt>m  me ;  for  tbey 
have  created  and  redeemed  me.  Tboa  b»st  inscribed 
my  name  witb  a  pen  of  iron  in  rich  mercy,  and  so  as 
Dotbibg  eu  tffw*  it,  ••  tkj  lidt,  thy  baads,  and  thy 
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ihe  woman,,  that  he  might  caase 
her  to  be  carried  away  of  the 
flood. 

16  And  the  earth  helped  the 
woman,  and  the  earth  opened  her 
mouth,  and  swallowed  up  the  flood 

nol  necessary  to  suppose  that  any  thing 
like  this  literally  occurs  in  nature.  Some 
8er|>ents  are  indeed  said  to  eject  from 
their  months  poisonous  bile  wjben  they 
are  enraged,  in  ot-dor  to  annoy  theif  pur-, 
auers,  and  some  sea-monsters,  i^;  Is 
known,  spout  forth  large  quantities  of 
water ;  but  the  represeutation  here  does 
not  seem  to  be  taken  from  either  of  those 
cases.  It  is  the  mere  product  of  the 
imaginatioia,  but  the  sense  is  clear.  The 
Woman  is  represented  as  having  wings, 
and  as  being  able  thus  to  escape  from 
the  serpent  But,  as  an  expression  of 
his  wrath,  and  as  if  with  .the  hope  of 
destroyinff  her  in  her  flight  by  a  deluge 
of  water,  he  is  represented  as  pouring  a 
flood  from  his  mouth,  thaA  he  might;  if 
possible,  sweep  her  away.  The  figure 
here  would  well  represent  the  continued 
malice  of  the  Pap&l  body  against  the 
true  church,  in  those  dark  ages  when  it 
was  sunk  in  obscurity,  and,  as  it  were, 
driTen  out  into  the  desert  That  malice 
never  slumbered,  but  was  continually 
manifesting  itself  in  some  new  form,  as 
if  it  were  the  purpose  of  ^apftl  Rom^ 
to  sweep  It  entirely  away.  .  ^  That  he 
might  eauM  her  to  be  carried  awTxy 
of  the  flood.  Might  cause  the  church 
wholly  to  be  destroye4.  The  truth 
taught  is,  that  Satan  leaves  no  effort 
untried  to  destroy  the  church. 

10.  And  the  earth  helped  the  toom<in. 
The  earth  eeemtd  to  sympathize  with  the 
woman  in  her  persecutions,  and  to  intmr- 
pose  to  save  her.  The  m  ruling  is,  that 
a  state  of  things  would  exist  in  regard 
to  the  church  thus  driven  into  obscurity, 
which  would  be  well  represented  by 
what  is  here  said  to  occur.  It  was  cut 
off  from  human  aid.  It  was  still  in 
danger;  still  perseeuted.  Inthisetate, 
it  was  nourished  from  some  unseen 
source.  It  was  enabl^  to  avoid  the 
direct  attacks  of  the  eneniy>  and  when 
he  attacked  it  in  a  new  form,  a  new 
mode  of  intervention  in  its  behalf  waa 
granted,  cm  if  the  earth  should  open  and 
swallow  up  a  flood  of  water.  We  ace 
mot,  therefore^  to  look  for  any  literal  fid- 


which  the  dragpn^cast  put  of  hia 
mouth. 

17  And  the  dragon  was  wroth 
with  the  woman,*  and  went  to 
make  war  with  the  ret^mant  of  her 
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fllment  of  this,  as  if  the  earth  interposed 
in    some  marvallous  way  to    aid   the 
church.    The  sense  is,  that»  in  that  state 
of  obscurity  aiid  solitude,  the  divine 
interposition  was  nianif^sted,  in  an  un- 
ea^cted  manner,  ae  if  when  ,an  impe- 
tuous sd'e^un  WM   rolling   along  that 
threatened  to  sweep  every  thing  away,  a 
chasm    should  suddenly  open    in  the 
earth  and  absorb  it    Daring  the  dark 
ages,  many  such  interventions  oocurred, 
saving  the  church  from  utter  destruo- 
tion.    Overflowing  waters  are  often  in 
the  Scriptures  an  emblem  of  mighty 
enemies.    Ps.  cxxiv.  2-5»  "  If  it  ha4  not 
been  the  Lord  who  was  on  our  side, 
when  men  rose  up  against  us;  then  they 
had  swallowed  us  up  quick,  whea  their 
wra&  was  kindled  4igainst  us :  then  the 
waters  had  overwhelmed  us,  the  stream 
had  gone  aver  our  ^oul :  then  the  proud 
waters  had  g(me  ofer  our  soul."    Pa. 
tviii.  16,  "  He  sent  me  from  aboy«,  he 
took  me,  hd  &ew   me  out  of   many 
waters.*'    Jer.  xlviL  2>  ''Behold,  waters 
rise  up  out  of  the  north,   and    shall 
be  an  overflowing  flood,  and  shall  over- 
flow, the  land,"  Ac.    Comp.  Jer.  zlvL  7, 
8,  and  Notes  on  Isa.  viii.  7,  8.     And  ike 
earth  opened  her  mouth,    A  ohaem  was 
made  sufficient  to  absorb  the  wi^«rs. 
That  is,  John  saw  that  the  church  was 
safe  from  .this  attack,  and  that^  in  order 
to  preserve  it,  there  was  an  mteiposi- 
tion  as  marked  and  wonderful  as  if  the 
earth  should  suddenly  open  and  svallow 
up  a  mighty  flood. 
.  17.  And  the  dragon  tooM  torolA  wiik 
the  fooman.   This  wrath  had  been  vented 
by  hirpersecuting  her  (ver.  13) ;  by  hii 

Sursuing  her ;  aud  by  his  pouring  out 
^e  flood  of  water  to  sweep  her  away 
(ven  15.),  and  the  same  wrath  was  now 
vented  agunst  her  children.  As  he 
could  not  reach  and  destroy  the  woaaaa 
herself,  he  tutned  his  indignation  against 
all  who  were  allied  to  her.  Stripped  of 
the  imagery,  the  meaning  is,  that  as  he 
could  not  destroy  the  church  as  svoh,  he 
veni»d  his  malice  against,  all  who  were 
thf  filends  of  ths  ehnroh,  ai^^ 
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seed,  which  kept  the   oonukiand- 


▼ored  to  dei troy  them.  "  The  churcb, 
as  sooh,  he  could  not  destroj ;  therefore 
he  tamed  his  wrath  agamit  individaal 
GhristianSy  to  bring  as  many  of  them  as 
possible  to  death.^  i>«  TTett*.  %  And 
weui  to  mmke  war  toith  the  remnant  of  her 
aeed.  No  mention  is  made  before  ot  his 
persecating  the  children  of  the  .woman 
except,  his  opposition  to  t^e  *  man-child/ 
which  she  bore,  vs.  1-4.  The  *  woman' 
represents  the  charch,  and  the  phrase 
'^e  remnant  of  her  seed'  mast  refer 
to  her  scattered  children,  that  is,  to 
the  scattered  members  of.  the  chorch, 
whereyer  they  oould  be  found.  The 
reference  here  is  to  persecodons  against 
indlTldaals,  rather  than  a  general  perse- 
cation  against  the  church  itself,  and  idl 
that  is  here  said  would  find  an  ample 
falfiHnent  in  the  vexations  and  troubles 
of  individuals  in  the  Roman  commnnion 
IB  the  dark  ages,  when  they  evinced  the 
spirit  of  pure,  evangelioal  piety ;  in  the 
cruelties  practised  in  the  Inquisition  on 
individual  Christians  under  the  plea  that 
they  were  heretics;  and  in  the  perse- 
cutions of  such  men  as  Wiclif,  John 
Hues,  ^and  Jerome  of  Prague,  This  war- 
&re  against  individual  Christians  was 
continued  long  in  the  Papal  church,  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  true  friends  of  the 
Saviour  suffered'  every  form  of  cruelty 
and  wrong  as  the  result,  f  Which  keep 
the  eommandtnentt  of  Qo'd,  Who  were 
true  Christians.  This  phrase  oharac- 
terixes-  correctly  those  who,  in  the  dark 
agepy  were  the  friends  of  God,  in  the 
midst  of  abounding  oorruptiQn.  %  And 
have  ike  testimony  of  Jeeua  Chriet.  That 
is,  they  bore  a  faithful  testimony  to 
hU  truth,  or  were  real  martyre.  See 
ch.iL  13. 

The  scene,  then,  in  this  chapter  it 
thia :  —^  John  saw  a  most  beantiftil  wo- 
man, suitably  adorned,  representing  the 
church  as  about  to  be  enVurged,  and  to 
become  triumphant  in  the  earth.  Then 
be  saw  a  great  red  monster,  representing 
Satao  about  to  destroy  the  church : — 
the  Pi^^  power,  infuriated,  and  patting 
forth  its  Utmost  energy  for  its  destruction. 
fie  then  saw  the  diild  caught  up  into 
beaven,  denoting  that  the  church  would 
be  ultimately  safe,  s^od  would  reign  over 
all  the  world.  Another  vision  appears. 
It  is  thai  of*  opnteit  between  Miohael, 


mentfl  of  God,  and  have  the  teati- 
monj  of  Jesus  Ohrist. 

the  protecting  angel  of  the  people  of 
God,  and  the  great  foe,  in  which  victory 
declares  in  &vor  of  the  former,  and 
Satan  suffers  a  discomfiture,  ae  if  he 
were  cast  from  heaven  to  earth.  Still, 
however,  he  is  permitted  for  a  time  to 
cany  on  a  warfare  against  the  church, 
though  certain  that  he  would  be  ulti-. 
n^ately  defeated.  He  {mts  forth  his 
power,  and  manifests  his  hostility,  in 
another  form-*-that  of  the  Papacy — and 
commences  a  new  opposition  against  the 
spiritual  church  of  Christ.  The  church 
isji  however,  safe  from  that  attempt  to 
destroy  it,  for  the  woman  is  represented 
as  fleeing  to  the  wilderness  b^ond  the 
power  of  the  enemy,  and  is  there  kept 
alive.  Still  filled  with  rage,  though  in- 
capable of  destroying  the  .true  church 
itself,  he  turns  his  wrath,  under  the 
form  of  Papal  perseoutions,  against  in<- 
dividual  Christians,  and  endeavors  to 
cut  them  off  in  detaiL 

This  is  the  general  representation  in 
this  chapter,  and  on  the  supposition  that . 
it  was  deeigned  to  represent  the  various 
forms  of  opposition  which  Satan  would 
make  to  ti^e  church  of  Christ,  under 
Paganism  and  the  Papacy,  it  must  be 
admitted,  I  think,  that  no  more  ex- 
pressive or  appropriate  symbols  could 
have  been  chosen.  This  fact  should  be 
allowed  to  hav<e  due  influence  in  confirm- 
ing the  interpretation  suggested  above ; 
and  if  it  be  admitted  to  be  a  correot  inter- 
pretation, it  is  conclusive  evidence  of  tiie 
inspiration  of  the  book.  Further  detaih 
of  this  opposition  of  Satan  to  4he  church 
under  the  Papal  form  of  persecution  are 
made  in  the  subsequent  chapten. 

CHAPTER  Xin. 

A9ALT8I8   OF  TttS  CHAPTIB. 

This  ch^apter  is  closely  connected  with 
ch.  xii.,  which  is  properly  introductory 
to  this  a^d  to  the  subsequent  portions 
of  the  book  to  ch.  zx.  See  the  Analysis 
of  the  book.  The  vision  in  this  chapter 
is^of  two  distinct  *  beasts,'  eadb  with 
peculiar  characteristics,  ye^  closely  re- 
lated, deriving  their  power  from  a  com- 
mon source ;- aiding  each  other  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  same  ol^ect,  and 
manlife'stly  relating  to  the  same  power 
under  different  forms.    To  lee  thf  deuga 
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of  the  ohaptor,  it  will  be  ^MessMry  tb 
exhibit  the  peculiv  chei'acteristioe'of  the 
two  'beasts/  and  the  points  in  which 
they  resemble  each  otheri  and  sustain 
each  other. 
I.  The  oharaoteristios  of  the  beasts. 
A.    The    eharaeterutiet    of  •  the  firet 
beaet,  vs.  1-10. 
(a)  It  oomes  up  ont  of  the  sea  (ver. 
l)'^ont  of  the  commotion,  the 
agitation  of  nations"— a  new  power 
that  springs  np  firom  those  dis- 
torbed  elements. 
{h)  It  lias  seyen  he^ds,  and  ten 
horns,  and  upon  its  horns  ten 
crowns  or  diadems,  rer.  1. 
(e)  In  its  general  form,  it  resembles 
a  leopard ;  its  feet  are  like  those 
of  a  bear;  its  month  like  that  of 
a  Hob.    Its  connexion  with  the 
great  'dragon' — with  Satan— is 
indlcatcid  by  the  statement  that 
it   derives    its    'power,   and  its 
seat,  i|nd  its  aatiiority'  from  him; 
a  striking  representation  of  the 
fact  that  the  ciyil  or  secular  Ro- 
miui  power  which  sapported  the 
ohnrch  of  Borne  through  all  its 
corrupt  and  bloody  progress,  was 
the  putting  forth  of  the  power  of 
Satan  on  the  earth.    Ver.  2. 
(d)  One  of  the  heads  of  this  beast 
is  'wounded  to  death i^*  that  is, 
with  a  wound  that  is  in  itself 
mortal.   This  w;ound  is,  however, 
in  some  way  as  yet  unexplained^ 
so  healed  that  the  vitality  yet 
remains,  and  all  the  world  pays 
homage  to  the  beast,  ver.  8.    A 
blow  is  aimed  at  this  authority 
which  seems  to  be  fatal ;  but  there 
is  some  healing    or   restorative 
process,  by  which  itd~~  power  is 
recovered,  and  by  which  the  uni- 
versality of  its  dominion  and  in- 
flnence  is  again  restored. 
(«)  The  effect  of  this  is,  that  the 
world  renders  homage  really  to 
the  'dragon,'  the  source  of  this 
power,  though  in  the  form  of  ado- 
-  ration  of  the  '  beast,'  ver.  4.   That 
is,  while  the  outward  homage  is 
rendered  to  the  'beast,'  the  real 
worship  is  that  of  th^  'dragon,' 
or  Satan.'    This  beast  is  regwded 
as    ( 1 )    ineomparahle  — '  Wh o   is 
like  unto  the  *  beast  ?*  apd  (2)  tn- 
vineibU  —  'Who  is  able  te  war 
witfrbimr 


(/)  In  this  form  the  beast  b  en- 
dowed with  a  mouth  that  'speaks 
great    things    and  blasphemies,' 
ver.  5;  that  is,  the  power  here 
referred  to  ie^  arrogant,  and  reviles 
'^e  Ood  of  heaven. 
(ff)  The  lime  during  which  he  is 
to    continue   is  'forty  and  two 
months  i'  that  is,  twelve  hundred 
and  sixty  days,  or  twelve  hundred 
and  sixty  years.    Notes  ch.  xi.  2. 
(h)'  The  characteristics  of  this  beast^ 
and  of  his  dominion,  are  these : 
l.~  He  opens  his  mouth  in  blas- 
phemy against  Ood,  and  his 
church,  and  all  holy  beings, 
ver.  6. 
2,    He    makes-  war  with    the 
saints  and  overcomes  them, 
ver.  7. 
S.  He  asserts  his  power  over 

all  nations,  ver.  7. 
4.  He  is  worriiipped  by  all  that 
dwell  on  the  earth,  whose 
names  are  not  in  the  book 
of  life,  ver.  8. 
(i)  All  are  called  on  to  bear' — as  if 
the  announcement  were  important 
for  the  church,  ver.  9.    - 
{j)  The  result  or  issue  of  the  power 
'       represented  by  this  monster,  ver. 
10.    It 'had  led  others  into  cap- 
tivity, it  would  itself  be  made 
captive;  ithadbeendiBtingniBhed 
for  slaying  osiers,  it  would  itself 
feel  the  power  of  the  sword.    Un- 
til this  iff  accomplished,  the  pa- 
tience  and  faith  ^  of  the    saints 
must  be  sorely  tded,  ver.  10. 
B.   The  charaeteristtee  c/  the  eeeond 
beatt,  ts.  11-18. 
(a)  It  comes  out  of  the  earth  (ver. 
11) — having  a  different    origin 
from  the  former;  not  springiug 
from  troubled  elements,-  as  of  na- 
tions at  strife,  but  from  that  which 
is  firm  and  established  —  like  the 
solid  earth. 
.{h)  It  has  two  horns  like  a  lamb, 
but  it  speaks  as  a  dragon  (ver. 
"'ll).   It  is  apparently  mild,  gentle, 
lamb-like,  and  inoffensive;  but  it 
is  in  fact  arrogant,  haughty,  and 
imperative, 
(e)    Its  dominion  is    co-extensive 
with  that  of  the  first  beast,  and 
the  effect  of  its  influence  is  to  in- 
duce the  world  to  do  homage  te 
the  first  beas^  ver.  12. 
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{d):lt  has  the  power  of  performing 
great  wonders,  and  particularly 
of  deceiTing  the  world  by  the 
'miracles'  which  it  performs. 
This  power  is  particnlarly  mani- 
fested in  restoring  what  might  be 

"  regarded  as  an  'image'  of  ihe 
beast  which  was  wounded^hough 
not  put  to  death,^  and  by  giving 
life  to  that  image;  and  causing' 
those  to  be  put  to  death  who  wiU 
not  worship  it,  vs.  13-16. 

(e)  This  beast  causes  a  certain  mark 
to  be  affixed  to  all,  small  and  great, 
and  attempts  a  jurisdiction  over 
all  persons,  so  that  none  may  buy 


or  sell,  or  engage  in  any  business, 
who  have  not  the  mark  affixed  to 
them;  that  is,  the  power  repre- 
sented attempts  to  set  up  a  con- , 
trol  over  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  vs.  16,  17. 
(/)  The  way  by  which  the  power 
here  referred  to  may  be  known, 
is  by  some  proper  application 
of  the  number  666.  This  is 
stated  in  an  enigmatical  form, 
and  yet  with  such  clearness  that 
it  is  supposed  that  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  power 
here  refbrred  to. 


II.  Points  in  which  the  two  beasts  resemble  or  snstun  eaolr  other. 

It  is  manifest  on  Uie  slightest  inspection  of  the  characteristics  of  the  *  beasts' 
referred  to  in  this  chapter,  that  they  have  a  close  relation  to  each  other ;  that^ 
in  important  respects,  the  one  is  designed  to  sustain  the  otiier,  and  that  both 
are  manifestations  or  embodiments  of  that  one  and  the  same  power  represented 
by  the  *  dragon,'^  vor.  4.  He  is  the  great  original  source  of  power  to  both, 
and  both  are  engaged  in  accomplishing  his  purposes,  and  are  combined  to  keep 
up  his  dominion  over  the  .earth.  The  points  of  resembUmde  which  it  is  very 
important  to  notice  are  the  following  :— 

(1)  They  have  the  same  origin';  that  is,  they  both  owt  their  power  to  thv 
'dragon,'  and  are  designed  to  keep  up  his  ascendency  in  human  a&irs,  ohs.  zii« 
3,  xiii.  2,  4,  12r-  ^ 

(2)  They  have  the  same  extent  of  power  and  dominion. 

PIKBT  BEAST.  SBOOHD  BSASt. 


The  worid  wonders  after  the  beast^ 
rer.  3,  They  worship  the  dragon  and 
the  beast,  ver.  4,  and.  all  that  dwell 
upon  the  earth  shall  worship  him, 
rer.  8» 


(3)  They  do  the  same  things. 

FIRST  BEAST. 

The  dragon  gjives  power  to  the  beast, 
ver.  4.  There  is  given  unto  him  a 
mouth  speaking  ^at  things  and  blas- 
phemies, ver.  .5.  He  opens -his  mouth 
in  blasphemy  agmn^t  God,  ver  6.  It 
is  given  him  to  make  war  with  the 
saints,  and  to.  overcome  them,  ver.  7. 


He  exercises  all  the  poww  of  the 
first  beast,  ver.  12.  -He  causes  ihe 
earth  and  them  which  dwell  therein  to 
worship  tho  first  beast,  ver.  12.  He  has 
power  to  give  Jife  unto  the  image  of  the 
beast,  ver.  15,  He  sets  up  Jurisdiction 
over  the  commerce  of  the  world,  vs. 
16, 17. 


SECOND  BEAST. 

He  exercises  all  the  power  of  the 
first  beast,  ver.  12.  He  does  great  won- 
ders, ver.  13.  He  makes  fire^4Some  down 
f|rom  heaven  in  the  sight  of  men,  ver.  13. 
He  performs  miracles,  ver.  14.  .He  causes 
that  as  many  as  would  not  worship  the 
first  beast  should  be  killed,  ver.  15.  He 
claims  dominion  over  all,  vs.  16, 17. 


(4)'  The  one  is  the  means  of  healing  the  woundedhead  of  the  other,  and  of  re- 
storing its /authority.  ^      . 


FIRST  BEAST. 

One  of  his  heads  is,  as  it  were,  wound- 
ed to  death '.  —  a  wound-  that  would-  be 
mortal  if  it  were  not  healed,  yer.  3. 

80* 


s   8EC0in>  BEASTS 

Has  power  to  heal  the  wound  of  the 
first  beast  (ver.  12);  ibr  it  is  manifest 
that  the  healing  comes  firom  some  infla- 
ence  of  the  second  beast  ^ 
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AND  I  Btood  upon  the  6and  of 
the  99%,  and  saw  a  beast  *  rise 
np  out  of  the  sea,  haying  ^  seren 


heads  and  ten  horns,  and  upon  his 
horns  teh  erowns,  and  upon  his 
heads  tiie  name'  of  blasphemy. 

aJ)a.7.2,Ae.         ^0.12.18:17.8^9,12. 

c  Or,  names^  - 


(6)  The  one  restores  life  to  the  other  when  dying. 


~    BXCOHD  BKAST. 

CMises  an  'image'  of  the  first  beasts- 
something  that  should  resemble  that,  or 
be  the  same  power  revived,  to  he  made, 
and  to,  be  worshipped,  ver.  15. 

6)  They  have  the  same  general  diaraoteristios. 


Is  woanded  (ver.  8),  and  his  power 
manifestly  beoomes'ezhaiuted. 


PimST  BBA8T. 


Has  a  mouth  given  him  to  speak  great 
things  and  blasphemies,  ver.  5;  opens 
his  mouth  in  blasphemy,  ver.  d;  blas- 
phemes the  name  of  Go<^  and  his  taber- 
nacle, and  his  people,  ver.  6 ;  makes  war 
with  the  saints  and  overcomes  them^ 
yer.  7. 

From  this  eomparison  of  the  two  beasts,  the  foUowtng.  thmgs  ase  plain : — 


SXOOIO)  BSAST. 


Speaks  like  a  dragon,  ver.  11 ;  deceives 
thoie  that  dwell  hpon  the  earth,  ver. 
14;  is  a  persecuting  power -^oansing 
tl^ose  who  would  not  worship  the  image 
of  the  first  beast  to  be  IpUed,  ver.  15. 


(1)  That  the  same  general  power  is 
referred  te,  or  that  they  are  both  modi- 
fieations  of  one  general  dominion  on  the 
earth :  having  the.  same  origin,  having 
the  same  lo^^Jity,  and  aiming  at  th^. 
same  result. 

(2)  It  is  the  same  general  domination 
pronged  /  that  is,  the  one  Is,  in  another 
form,  but  t^e  eontiuuation  of  the  other. 

(Z)  The  one  becomes^- weak,  or  is  in 
some  way  likely  to  lose  its  authority 
and  power,  and  is  rtnived  by  the  o^er; 
that  is,  the  other  restores  its  waning 
anthority,  and  sets  np  substantially  the 
same  dominion  again  over  the  eartl^  and 
causes  the  same  great  power  to  be  ac- 
knowledged on  the  earth. 

(4)  The  one  rwu  into  the  other;  that 
is,  one  naturally  produces,  or  is  follow- 
ed bv  the  other. 

(6)  One  »n0tain9  the  other. 
.  (6)^  They  therefore,  have  a  very  dose 
relationto  each  other  :-»-having  £he  same 
object;  possessing  the  same  general  cha- 
racteristios;  and  accomplishing  substan- 
tially the  samtf  thing  on  the  earth. 
What  this  was,  will  be  better  seen  after 
the  exposition  of  the  chapter  shall  have 
been  made.  It  may  be  sufficient  h^re 
to  remark  that  on  the  very  face  of  this 
statement,  it  is  impossible  not-  to  have 
the  Boman  power  snggeeted  to  the 
mind,  as  a  mighty  peraeeudng  power,  in 
the  two  forms  of  the  'oivU  and  eedesi- 


astieal  autliority,  both  having  the  same 
origin;  aiming  at  the  same  obtftet;  the 
one  sustaining  tiie other;  and  both  com- 
bined to  keep  up  the  dominion  of  the 
great  enemy  of  God  taid  man  i|pon  the 
earth.  .It  is^  Impossible,  also,  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  resemblance,  in  many 
partteulan,  between  this  vision  and  that 
of  Daniel  (eh.  vii.),  and  to  be  impressed 
with  the  -  conviction  that  they  are  in- 
tended to  refer  to  the  same  kingdom  in 
general,  aiid  to  the  same  events.  But 
this  will  be  made  more  manifest  in  the 
exposition  of  the  chapter. 

1.  And  I  Hood  upon  the  eand  of  the 
tea.  The  sand  upon  the  shore  of  the 
sea.  That  is,  he  seemed  to  stand  there, 
and  then  had  a  vision  Of  a  beast  rising 
out  of  the  waters.  The  reason  of  this 
re|[M«sentation,  may,  perhaps,  have  been 
that  among  the  anciebts  the  sea  was  re- 
garded as  the  appropriate  place  fOr  the 
origin  of  huge  and  terrible  monsters. 
Prof.  Stuart,  in  loc.  This  vision  strongly 
resembles  that  in  Daniel'  vii  2,  seq., 
where  the  prophet  saw  foui^  beasts 
coming  up  in  succession  .from  the  sea. 
See  Notes  on  that  place.  In  Daniel,  the 
four  winds  of  heaven  are  described  as 
striving  upon  the  great  sea  (ver.  2),  and 
the  agitated  ocean  represented  the  na- 
tions in  commotion,  or  in  a  state  of  dis- 
order and  anarchy,  ^and  the  four  beasts 
rcipresent  four  sueoessive  kingdoms  that 
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2  And  the  boast  which  I  aanr* 

a  Da.  7. 4-7. 

would  spring  up.    8ee  Notes  on  Dan. 
▼iL  3.    la  ^e  pausg«  before  ns,  Jobn 
indeed  describes  no  storm  or  tempest, 
but  the.  sea  itself,  m  compared  with  the 
land.^sef  Notes  on  rer.  11)  represents 
an  vagitated  or  unsettled  state  of  things, 
and  we  should  natnraUy  look  for  that  in 
the  rise  of  the  power  here .  referred  to. 
If  the  reference  be  to  the  civil  or  secular 
Roman  power  that  has  always  appeared 
in  connexion  with  the  Papacy,  and  that 
has  always  followed  its  designs,  then  it 
is  true  that  it  rose  «midst  the  agitations 
of  the  world,  and  from  a  state  of  com? 
motion  that  might  well  be  represented 
by  the  restless  ocean.    The  sea  in  either 
case    naturally^  describes  a   nlUion  or 
people,  for  this  image  is  frequently  so 
employed  in  the  Scriptures.    Comp.  as 
above,  Dan.  yii.  2,  and  Ps.  ixy.  7 ;  Jer. 
xl  42 ;  Isa.  Iz.  5 ;  Rev.  z.  2.  The  natural 
idea,  therefore,  in  this  passage  would  be, 
that  the  power  tiiat  was  represented  by 
the  '  beast'  would  spring  up  among  the 
natioos,  when  restless  or  unsettled,  like 
the  waves  of  the  ociwi.    %  And  jkm  a 
heoBt.    Daniel  saw,  four  in  succession 
(ch.  vii.  3-7),  all  different,  yet  succeed- 
ing each  other;  John  saw  two  in  suo^ 
cession,  yet  strongly  resembling  each 
other,  vs.  1.  Ih    On  the  genM«l  mean- 
ing of  th^  word  heau — difp/oy, — see  l^otes 
on  eh.  zi.  7.   The  beast  here  is  evidently 
»  symbol  of  some  power -or  kingdom 
that  would  arise  in  future  times.    See 
Notes  on  -Dan.  j^  8.  ,  %  Hftving  seven 
head9.    So  also  the  dragon  is  represent- 
ed in  eh.  zii.  3.    See  Notes  on  that  pas- 
sage.     The  representation  th^re  is  of 
SiSan,  as  the  source 'cMF  all  the  power 
lodged  in  the  two  beasts  that  John  sub- 
sequently saw     In  oh.  zvii.  9,  referring 
substantially  to  the  same  vision,  it  is 
said  that  *ihe  seven  heads  are  seven 
mountains ;'  and  there  can  bo  no  diQ- 
colty,  therefore,  in  re&ning  this  to  the 
seven  hills  on  wbieh  the  city  of  Eome 
was  built  (comp^  Notes  on  ch.  zii  8), 
and  consequently  this  must  be  regarded 
aa  designed,  income  way,  to  be  a  repre- 
jentlition  of  Rome.    M  And  ten  -horn: 
See  this  also  ezplained  in  the  Notes  on 
«h.  zii  3 ;  comp.  iflso  the  morereztended 
illaatration  in  Uie  Notes  on  Pan.  vii  26, 
•eq.    The  reference  here  is  to  Rome,  dr 
the  one  Bomw  ppwer,  oontemplated  as 


was  like  unto  a  l6<q>ard,  and  hii 


made  up  of  ten-  subordinate  kingdoms, 
and  diwelbre  subsequently  to  the  inva- 
sions of  the  Northern  hordes,  and  to  the 
time  when  the  Papacy  was  about  to  rise. 
Comp.  Rer.  zvIl  13,  **  And  the  tea 
horns  which  thou  sawest  are  tea  kings 
[marg.  hingdmni^f  which  have  received 
no  kingdom  as  yet,  but  receive  power  as 
kings  with  the  beast"  For  a  fixU  illus- 
tration of  this,  see  the  copious  Notes  %t 
the  dose  of  tiie  sevenui  chapter  of 
DanieL  \  And  npom  kU  horn*  Un  erownt, 
Greek,  ten  di€tdem»i  See  Not«fs  on^h. 
zii  3.  These  indicated  dominion  or 
authority.  In  ch.  zii.  8^  the  '  dragon  is 
represented  as  having  teven  diadams  oa 
his  head;  herey  the  beast  is  represented 
as  having  ten.  The  dragon  ^ere  repi^ 
sents  the  Romlia  domination  tu  euek,  the 
eeven^hiUed,  or  teven^hetuied  power,  and, 
therefore  properly  deseribed  as  having 
•even  diadems;  the  beast  here  represents 
the  Roman  power,  as  new  broken  up 
into  the  ten  dominations  whioh  sprang 
up  (see  Notes  on  Daaiel  a»  above)  from 
the  one  original  Roman  power,, and  that 
became  henceforward  the  supporters  of 
the  Papacy,  and,  therefore,  properly  re- 
presented b«re  as  having  ten  diadems. 
f  And  upon  hie  hemde  the  nmne  of  bbu- 
phemy.  That  is,  the  whole  power  was 
blasphemous  in  its  claims  andpreten- 
sions.  The  word  htaepkerngf  hpn  seems 
to  be  used  in  the  sense  tlutt  titles  and 
attributes  were  claimed  by  it  whioh.  be- 
longed  only  to^God.  On  the  meaning 
of  the  word  blasphemy,  see  Notes  on 
Matt.  iz.  3,  zzvi  65i  -  The  meaning 
here  is,  that. each  one  of  these  heads 
appeared  to  have  a  frontlet,  with  an  in- 
scription that  was  blasphemous,  or  that 
ascribed  some  attribute  to  thia  power 
that  prdperly  belonged  to  God ;  and  that 
the  whole  power  thus  assumed,  was  in 
derogation  of  the  attributes  and  claims 
of  God.  In  regard  to  the  propriety  of 
this  description  considered  as  applicable 
to  the  Papacy,  see  Notes  on  2  Thess. 
U.  4.  - 

2.  And  the  beatt  which  I  wxtP  toai  like 
unta  a  leopard,  l^or  a  description  of  the 
leopard,,  see  Notes  on  Dan.  vii  6.  It  is 
distinflpiished  for  blood-thirstiness  and 
cruelty,  and  thus  becomes  an  embl^n-of 
a  fierce^  tyrannical  power.  In  its  gene- 
ral ofaanMiAT  it  resembles  a  lion/«nd  tlM 
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feet  were  as  the  feet  of  a  bear,  and 
his  mouth  as  the  mouth  of  a  lion : 
and    the  dragon  *  gaye  him   his 


•  fi.12.9.         fte.ie.10. 


e  jSlatn. 


Hon  axid  the  leopard  are  often  referred 
to  together.  Id  this  description,  it  is 
observable  that  John  has  combined '  ip 
WM  animal  or  monster^  all  those  which 
Daniel  brought  aueeet$ively  on  the  scene 
of  action,  as  representing  different  em- 
pires. Thns  in  Daniel  (yIL  2-7),  the 
lion  is  introduced  as  the  symbol  of  the 
Babylonian  powers  the  bear,  as  the  sym- 
bol of  Uie  Medo-Persi&R;  tira  leopard,  as 
the  symbol  of  the  Macedonian;  and  a 
nondescript  animal,  fierce,  cruel,  and. 
mighty,  with  two  horns,  as  the  symhol 
of  the  Roman.  See  Notes  on  that  pas- 
sage. In  John,  there  is  one  animal  rep- 
resenting the  Roman  power,  as  if  it  were 
made  lip  of  sill  th^se:  a  leopard  with  the 
&et  of  a  bear,  and  the  mouth  of  a  item, 
with  two  horns,  and  with  the  general 
desoriptibn  of  a  fierce  monster.  There 
was  an  obvious  propriety  in  this,  in 
speaking  of  the  Boman  power,  for  it  was 
in.  fkot  made  up  of  the  empires  repre- 
sented by4)he  other  symbols  in  Daniel, 
and  **  combined  in  itself  all  the  elements 
of  the  terrible  and  the  oppressive,  which 
had  existed  in  the  aggregate  in  the  other, 
great  empires  that  preened  it."  At  the 
same  time,  there  was  an  obvious  pro- 
priety in  the  symbol  itself^  for  the  blood- 
thirstiness  and  cruelty  of  ^  the  leopard 
would  well  represent  the  fSeroeity  and 
oruelty:of  the  Roman  power,  etpeeifdly 
as  John  saw  it  here  as  the  great  antago- 
,  nistic  power  of  the  true  church,  sustain- 
iig  the  Papal  claim,  and  thirsting  €or 
blood,  f  Aiul  At«  /e«t  »ere  at  th^e  feet 
of  a  bear.  See  Kotes  on  Dan.  vii.  5. 
The  ideabere  seems  to  be  that  of  Hrengtk, 
as  the  strength  of  tho  bear  resides  much 
In  its  feet  and  daws.  At  the  same  time, 
ther^  is  the  idea  of  a  combination  of 
fierce  qualities — eu  if  the  btood-thirsti- 
,ness,  the  cruelty,  and  the  agility  of  the 
leopard  were  united  with  the  strength 
of  the  bear,  f  And  hi§  mouth  o«  the 
mouth  of  the  lion.  See-N6tes  on  Dan.  vii. 
4:  The  mouth  of  the  lion  is  made  to 
seise  and  hold  its  prey,  and  is  indicative 
of  the  character  of  the  anjmal  as  a  besst 
of  prey^  John  has  thus  brought  together 
the  qualities  of  activity,  blood-tbirsti- 
aess,  strength,  feroei^,  all  as  symhoUqigd 


power,  and  his  seat,  ^  and  great  au- 
thority. 

3  And  I  saw  one  of  his  heads,  as 
it  were  wounded  *  to  death;  and  his 


of  the  power  that  w«ff  intended  to  be 
represented.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  this  description  is  one  that 
would  apply  well,  in  all  respects,  to 
Rome;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  say  that  if 
it  be  supposed  that  he  meant  to  refer  to 
Rome,  tliis  is  such  a  description  as  he 
would  have  adopted.  ^  And  the  dragon. 
Notes  cfa.  xiL  $.  f  Gave  him  hie  power, 
Sstan  elumed,  in  the  time  of  the  Saviour, 
aU  power  over  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  and  asserted  that  he  could  give 
them  to  whomsoever  he  pleased.  See 
Notes  on  Matt.  iv.  S,  9.  iHow  far  the 
power  of  Satan  in  this  respect  mtly  ex- 
tend, it  may  not  be  possible  to  deter- 
mine ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
Roman  power  eeemed  to  have  such  an 
origin,  and  that  in  the  main  it  was  «uch 
as,  on  that  supposition,  it  wonld  be.  In 
its  arrogance  amd  haughtiness;  m  its 
thirst  for  dominion ;  in  its  penieontions, 
it  had  such  characteristics  as  we  may 
suppose  Satan  would  originate.  If, 
therefore,  as  the  whole  connexion  leads 
us  to  suppose,>thiB  refers -to  the  Roman 
^secular  power,  considered  as  the  support 
of  the  Papacy,  there  is  the  most  evident 
propiriety  in  the'  representation.  %  And 
the  eeat.  ^fdvov.  Hence  bur  word  throne. 
The  word  properly  mean»  a  seat ;  then  a 
high  seat;  then  a  throne,  as  tiiat  on 
which  a  king  sits..  Here  it  refeni  to  this 
power  as  exercising  dominion  on  tiie 
earth.  ^  And  great  €tuthoritg.  The  au- 
thority wae  great.  It  extended  over  a 
large  part  of  the  earth,  and  alike  in  its 
ei:tent  and  character,  it  was  such  as  we 
may  suppose  Satan  would  set  up  in  the 
world. 

3.  And  J  eaw  dne  qf  hie  heode,  eu  it 
toe^e  vmunded  to  death.  The  phnue 
'  wonnded  to  death'  means  properly  that  it 
receivedik  mortal  wound;  that  is,  that  the 
wound  would  have  been  mortal  if  it  had 
not  been  healed.  A  blow  was  struck  that 
wonld  be  naturally  fatal,  but  there  was 
something  that  prevented  the  fatal  result. 
John  -  does  not  saj,  however,  by  whom 
the  wound  was  inflicted,  nor  does  he  de- 
scribe farther  the  nature  of  the  wound. 
He  says  that '  one  of  the  heads' — ^that  is, 
one  of  the  seven  heads,  was  thoa  woaad* 
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deadly  woimd  was  healed :  and  all 
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ed.     In  oh.  zrii.  9,  he  says  that  "the 
seven   heads  are  seven  mountains   on 
which  the  woman  sitteth/'    Jn  ch.  xvii. 
10,  he  says,  "  there  >  are  seven  kings." 
And  this  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
there  were  'seven'  admihistrationjB,  or 
forms  of  dominion,  or  dynasties,  that 
were  presented  to  the  eyd.of  John,*  and 
that  while  the  number  ^  seven,'  as  ap- 
j)Iied  to  the  'heads/  so  far  identified  the 
power  8«  to  fix  its  location  on  the  seven 
'hills,'  (ch.  xvii.  9),  in  another  respect 
also  the  number  '  seven' suggested  forms 
of  4tdministration  or  dynasties,  oh.  xvii. 
IOl    What  is  meant  by  saying  that  one 
of  tiiese  heads  was  wounded  to.dea^, 
has  been  Ampng  the  most  perplexing  of 
all  the  enquiries  pertaining  to  the  book 
of  Revelation.    The  use  x>f  tiie  word 
teven,  and  the  explanation  in  ch.  xviL 
9,  make  H  morally  certain  that  Eome, 
in  some  form  of  its  administration,  is 
referred  to.    Of  this  Uiera  can.  be  no 
doubty  and  in  this  all  are  agreed^    It  is 
not^  however,  the  PopaZ  ..power  as  sueh^ 
that  is  here  referred  to;  for  (a)  the  Pa- 
pal power  is  designated  under  the  image 
of  the  second  beast ;  (6)  the  descriptions 
pertaining  to  the  fitst  beast  are  all  appli- 
cable to  a  secular  power ;  and  («)  there 
was  no  form  of  the  Papal  spiritual  do- 
minion'whieh  would  properly' correspond 
with  wliat  is  said  in  ch.  xvii.  10.    The 
reference  in  this  place  is,  therefore,  to 
Rome  considered  ja  a  civil  or  secular 
power,  yet  Rome  regarded    as  giving 
support  to  the  second  beast — the  Papal 
power.    The  general  idea  here  is,  that  a 
state  of  things  would  exist  in  regard  to 
that  power^  at  the  time  referred  to,,  tie  if 
one  of  the  seven  heads  of  the  monster 
should  receive  a  wound  which  would  be 
fat«l,  if  it  were  not  healed  in  some  wav. 
That  is,  its  power  would  be  weakened  \ 
its  dominion  would  be  curtailed,  and  that 
por^on  of  its  power  would  have  come  to 
an  end»  if  there  had  not  b^en  something 
which  would,  as  it  were,  restore^  it»  and 
save  it  from  the  wr^li  that  was  impend- 
ing.    The  great  point  of  difficulty  relates  ' 
to  the  partteular  iqpplication  of  this ;  to 
the  facts  in  history  that  would  corres-  ^ 
pond  with  the  symbol.    On  this  there 
have  been  almost  as  many  opinions  as 
there  Jiaye  been  interpreters  of  the  Apoo-  I 


the  yretld  wondered  •   after   the 
beast.  ^     ^ 


alypse,  and  there  is  no  impropriety  in 
saying  th^t  none  of  the  solutions  are 
wholly  fic«e  from  objection.     The  main 
difficulty,  so  far  as  the  interpretation 
proposed  above  is  concerned,  is,  in  the 
fact  that  'one*  oT  the  seven  heads  is  re- 
ferred to  as  wounded  unto  death  ,*  as  if 
just  one-seventh  part  of  the  power  was 
endangered.    I  confess  I  am  Uot  able 
wholly  to  solve  this  difficulty;  but,  after 
all,  is  it  certain  that  the  meaning  is  that 
just  onereeventh  part  of  the  power  was 
in  peril;  that  the  blow  affected  just  such 
a  portion  that  it  might  be  described  as 
the  o|ie-8eventh  part?    Is  not  the  num- 
ber eeten  so  used  In  the  S«riptQres  as  to 
dttiote  a  considerable  portion ;  a  portion 
quite  •  material    and    important?    And 
may  not  all  that  is  intended  here,  be, 
that  John. saw  a  wound  inflicted  on  that 
mighty  power,  which  would  htive  been  fa- 
tal if  it  had  not  been  marvellously  healed  ? 
And  was  it  not  true  that  the  Roman  civil 
and'  secular  power  was  «o  waning  and 
decaying  that  it  might  properly  be  rep- 
resented a$  if  one  of  the  seven  heads  of 
the  monster  had  received  a  fatal  wound, 
until  its  power  was  restored  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  spiritual  domination  of  the 
church  of  Rome  ?    If  this  be  the  correct 
exposition,  then  what  is  implied  here 
may  be  thus  stated: — (a)  The  general 
subject   of  the    representation    is    the 
Romian  power,  as  seen  at  first  in  its  vigor 
and  strength ;  (h)  thep  that  power  is  said 
to  be  greatly  weakened,  as  if  one  of  its 
heads  were  smitten  with  a  deadly  wound; 
(e)  then  the  wound  was  healed — this 
power  was  restored  —  by  being  brought 
into  alliance  with  the  Papacy;  that  is, 
the  whole  Roman  power  over  the  world 
would  have  died  away,  if  it  had  not  been 
restored  and.  perpetuated  by  means  of 
this  new  and  mighty  influence.  Ver.  12. 
Under  this  new  form,  Rome .  had  all  the 
power  which  it  had  ever  had,  and  was 
guilty  of  all  the  atrocities  of  which,  it 
had  ever  been  guilty:  it  was  Home  stilU 
Every  wound  that  was  inflicted  on  that 
power  by  tiie  incursion  of  Barbarians, 
and  by  the  dividing  off  of  parts  of  thd 
empire,  was  healed  by  the  Papacy,  and 
under  this  form  its  dominion  became  as 
vide  and  as  formidable  as  under  its.  an- 
eient  mode  of  administration.    If  4  more 
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4  And  they  worshipped  the  dra- 
gon which  gate  power  unto  the 
beaat :  and  they  worshipped  the 


beast,  saying,  Who  ia  Vke  nnto  the 
beast  ?  who  f  is  able  to  make  war 
with  him  ? 

«c.  17.  U. 


partiadar  application  of  this  ia  sought 
ror,  1  see  no  reason  to  ^  doubt  that  it 
majr  be  found  in  the  q^ite  conunon  in- 
terpretation  of '  the    passage    given  '  by 
Protestants,    that   the    reference    is    to 
Ihe  fomu  ^  administration  under  which 
this  power  appeared  in  the  world.    The 
forma  of  government  which  the  Rdman 
power  assumed,  from  first  to  last,  were 
the  following:  kings,  oonsttls,  dictators, 
decemvirs,  military  tribunes,  emperors. 
These    seven    forms    of    administration 
were,  at  least,  sufficiently  prominent  and 
marked  to  be  represented  by  this  aym- 
bol,  or  to  attract  the  attention  of. one 
flontemplatiBg  this  formid&bls  power — 
£>r  it  was  under  these  forms  that  its  con- 
quests  had  been  achieved/ and  its  do- 
minion set  up  over  the  earth.    In  the 
time  of  John^  and  the  time  contemplated 
in  this  Tisiony  all  these  had  passed  away 
but  the  imperiaL    That  too  was  soon  to 
be  smitten  with  a  deadly  wound  by  the 
iovasion  of  the  Northern  hordes;  iind 
that  would  have  wholly  and  for  eter 
eeased  if  it  had  not  been  restored-^the 
deadly  wound  being  healed — ^by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Papal  power*  giving  Rome 
its  former  ascendency.    Bee  Not«s   at 
ihe  dose  of  ver.  15.     f  And  his  deadly 
i^bunef  too*  healed.   That  is,  as  explained 
aboT^  the  waning  Roman  secular  power 
was  restored  by  its  connexion  wiUi  the 
spiritual  power — the  Papacy.    This  was 
(tf)  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  that  the 
waning  secular  power  of  Rome  was  thus 
restored  by  connecting  itself  wit&  the 
ppfaitnal    or  ecclesiastical    power,  thus 
prolonging  what  might  properly  be  called 
the  Bbman  domination  ftur  beyondT  what 
.  it  would'  otherwise  have  been ;  and  (b) 
this  would  be  properly  represented  oy 
just   the  symbol   einployed   here — the 
&tal  wound  inflicted  on  the  head,  «hd 
the  healing  of  that  wound,  or  preventing 
what  would  naturally  be  the  eff'ecta.    On 
the  fulflhnent  of  this,  see  Notes  on  ▼er. 
15,  at  the  close,     f  And  all  ihe  torrid 
vondered  after  the  beaet.    The  word  here 
U8ed-^5<ro/ttf^w — means  properly  to  be 
astonished ;  to  be  amazed ;  then  to  won^ 
der  at;  then  to  admire  and  follow.    Bob, 
S00oe,    In  rer.  4^  iiii  said  that  the  world 


'^ vDorshipped*  the  beast;  and  th^  general 
idea  Is,  that  the  beast,  received  such  a 
nnivers«il  reverence,  or  inspired,  such  uni- 
versal awe,  as  to  be  properly  called  wor- 
ship  or  adoration.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  propriety  of  'this,  considered  as 
api)licable  to  that  secular  Roman  power 
which  sustained  the  Papacy.  *The  homage 
was  as  wide  as  the  limits  of  the  Roman 
empire  had  ever  been,  and  nfight  be  said 
to  embrace  *  all  the  world.* 

4.  ilnd  tA«y  worshipped  the  '  dragon 
wkkh  gave  power  vnto  the  heaat.  Ncttes 
ch:  xii.  3,  xiii.  2.  That  is,  they  in  fact 
wonddpped  him.  The  word  «oorsA«p — 
irpo0acwJM^-iS  Bot  always,  howeyer,  used 
in  a  reliffioue  sense.  It  means,  {M^operly, 
to  hiee ;  to  kiss  tonards  any  one ;  that 
is,  to  kiss  his  own  band  and  to  extend 
it  towards  a  person,  in  token  of  respect 
and  homage.^  JSob.  Lex.  Oomp.  Job 
xzxi.  27.  Then  it  means  to  sh^tr  respect 
to  one  who  is  our  superior ;  to  kings  and 
princes;  to  parents;  and  pre-eminently 
to  Ood.  See  Notes  on  Matt.  ii.  2.  The 
word  may  be  used  here  to  mean  that 
homage  or  rererence,  as  to  a  higher 
power,  was  .rendered  to  the  *  dragon  ;* 
not  strietly  that 'he  was  openly  wor- 
•hipped  in  a  religious  sense  as  God. 
Can  any  dQ«  doubt  that  tiiis  was  Uie 
ease  under  Papal  Rome;^at  the  power 
which  was  set  up  under  tiiat  entire  domi- 
uation,  civil  and  eeclesiastical,  was  such 
as  Satan  approved,  and  such  as  he  sought 
to  have  established  on  the  earth  ?  And 
can  Mty  oqe  doubt  that  the  homage  thus 
rendered,  so  contrary  to  the  law  of  God, 
and  so  much  in  derogation  of  bis  claims, 
was  in  faet  homage  rendwed  to  this 
presiding  spirit  of  evil  ?  f  And  they 
worshipped  the  beast  That  is,  they  did 
it,  ais  is  immediately  speeifled,  by  sayiifg 
that  he  ir'fA  incomparable  and  invine^lde  / 
in  other  words,  that  be  was  superior  to 
all  others,  and  that  he  was  idmigbty. 
For  the  fulfilment  of  this,  see  Notes  on 
2  Thess.  ii.  4.  f  Who  is  Itke  unto  the 
beast  f  That  is,  ke  is  to  be  regarded  as 
unequalled  and  as  supreme.  This  was, 
in  &ct,  ascribing  honors  to  Mm  whieh 
belonged  only  to  God;  sad 'tills  war  the 
maaner  in  wbisb  tiiat  elvil  and  sseahur 
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5  And  ihereiras  giT^en  unto  bim 
a  month  *  fipeaking  great  things 
and  blasphemies ;  and  pow^  was 

i ■  , — : — 

power  was  regarded  in  the  p«riod  here 
sapposed  to  be  referred  to.  It  was  the 
policy  of  raXon  and  pri&ces  in  those 
times  to  augment  in  every  way  possible 
the  respect  in  which  they  were  held ;  to 
maintain  that  they  were  the  vicegerents 
of  heaven ;  to  claim  for  themselves  sa- 
eredoess  of  character  and  of  person ;  and 
to  secure  from^  tha  people  a  degree  of 
Mvarenoe  which  was  in  fact  idokhtroos. 
Kever  was  this  more  marked  tiian  in  the 
times  when-  the  Papacy  had  the  ascend- 
ency, for  it  iiras  its  p<^cy  to  promote 
Teverenee  ior  the  power  that  sustained 
itself,  and  to  secure  for  itself  the  idola- 
trous veneration  of  the  people.  ^  Who 
i§  uhU  to  make  tenr  with  htm  t  That  is, 
he  is  invincible,  ^hey  thus  attributed 
to  him  omnipotence — an.  attribute  be-, 
longing  only  to  God.  This  found  a  ful- 
filment in  the  honor  shown  to  the  civil 
an&ority  which  sustained  the  Papaor ; 
for  the  policy  was  to  impress  the  public 
mind  with  the  belief  that  that  power  was 
invincible.  In  fact  it  was  so  regiM^ded. 
Nothing  was  able  to  resist  that  absolotie 
despotism,  and  the  authority  of  princes 
and  rulers  that  were  allied  with  the 
Papal  rule  was  of  the  most  absolute 
kind,  and  the  subjugation  of  the  world 
was  complete.  There  was  no  civil,  as 
there  was  no  religious  liberty ;  and  the 
whole  arrangement  was  so  ordered  as  to 
subdue  the  Wo|*ld  to  an  absolute  and 
uncontrollable  power. 

5.  And  there  ^a§  given  him  a  mouth 
opeqking  great  thihge^  John  does  not 
say  i^  whom  this  was  given;  but  we 
may  suppose  that  it  was  by  the  'dragon,' 
who  is  said  (ver.  2)  to  have  given  him 
his  power,  and  seat,  and  authority.  The 
fulfilment  of  this  is  found  in  the  claims 
set  up  by  the  princes  and  rulers  here 
referred  to — that  mighty  secttlar  power 
that  sustfdned  the  Papacy,  and  that  was, 
in  some  sort,  a  part  of  tiie  Papacy  itself. 
These  arrogant  claims  consisted  in  the 
assertion  of  a  divine  right ;  in  the  power 
assumed  over  the  liberty,  the  property, 
and  the  consciences  of  the  people;  in 
the  arbitrary  commands  that  were  is- 
sued ;  and  in  the  right  asserted  of  giving 
absolute  law.  The  language  here  used 
ie  the  same  as  that  which  is  found  in 


given  onto  him.  to  *  continiie  forty  * 
and  two  months. 

•  Da.  7. 8, 11,'!I5;  11. 9^ 
b  Or,  mo^e  war.  e  c  11.  2,  8;  12.  e. 

Daniel  (vii.  8),  when  speaking  of  the 
'littie  horn :'  ^In  this  nbm  were  eyes 
like  the  (lyes  of  a  man,  and  a  mouth 
speaking  great  things."  For  an  illus- 
tration of  the  meuiing  of  this,  see  ISTotes 
on  that  passage.  Oomp.  Kotes  on  Dan. 
viL  25.  5  And  hlaephemiee.  That  is, 
the.  whole  power  represented  by  the 
'*  beast'  will  be  UasiAemous.  See  Notes 
on  ver.  1.  Comp.  Notes  on  Dan.  vii.  26. 
%  And  power  wa»  given  unto  him  to  eon- 
tinue/ortg  and  two  montht.  Three  years 
and  an  half,  reckoned  as  months;  or 
twelve  hundred  and  sisity  days,  reckon- 
ing thirty  days  for  a  month ;  or  twelve 
hundred  and  sixty  years,  regarding  the 
days  as  prophetic  days.  For  the  evi- 
dence that  this  is  to  be  so  regarded,  see 
Notes  oy  Daniel  vii.  25.  This  is  the 
same  period  that  we  meet  with  in  ch.  xL 
2,  and  in  ch.  xii.  6.  See  Notes  on  those 
places.  This  fact  proves  that  the  same 
power  is  referred  to  in  these  places  and 
in  Daniel ;  and  this  fact  ma^  be  regarded 
as  a  confirmation  of  the  views  here  taken 
^at  the  power  here  referred  to  is  de- 
signed to  have  a  connexion  in  some 
form  with  the  Papacy.  The  duration 
of  the  existence  of  this  power  is  the  same 
as  that  which  is  everywhere  ascribed  to 
the  Papacy,  in  the  passages  which  refer 
to  it;  and  all  the  circumstances,  as  before 
remarked,,  show  that  the  same  genenU 
power  is  referred  to  by  the  two  *  beasts' 
which  are  described  in  this  chapter.  If 
so,  the  continuance  «r  duration  may  be 
supposed  to  be  the  same;  and  this  is 
indicated  in  the  passage  before  ^s,  where 
it  is  said  tha(>  it  would  be  twelve  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years.  In  regard  to  the 
application  of  this  to  the  Papal  .power, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  calculation 
is  to  be  made  of  the  duration  of  that 
power,  see  the  Notes  on  Dan.  vii.  25, 
and  the  remarks  at  the  end  of  that  chap- 
ter. The  meaning  in  the  passage  before 
us  I- take  to  be,  that  the  PapiJ  power, 
considered  as  a  civil  or  secular  institu- 
tion, win  have,  fVom  the  time  when  that 
pi'operly  commenced,  a  duration  of 
twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years!  In  the 
Scriptures  there  is  nothing  more  defi- 
nite in  regard  to  any  future  event  than 
tills. 
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6  And  he  opened  his  mouth  in 
blasphemy  against  God,  to  blae- 
pheme  his  name  and  his  taberna- 
cle, *  and  them  that  ^  dwell  in 
heaven. 

7  And  it  was  given  unto  him  to 
make  war  '  with  the  siunts,  and  to 

c  Gd.  10;  He.  9.11,  24.         ft  He.  12.^  28. 
e  Da.  7.21;  c.  11. 7;  12.17. 


6.  And  h€  opened  ki»  mouth  in  hlae- 
pkomy  cigainst  Ood,  to  hlaepkemt  hie 
name.  By  hU  own  arroguit  claims ;  by 
bifl  atfsaooted  sntb^rity  in  matters  of  oon- 
■oienoe;  by  flettilig  aside  tbe  divine  an- 
thority;  and  by  impions  deelarationa  in 
derogation  of  the  dirine  claims.  See 
Notes  on  ver.  1.  ^  And  hie  t<d>emaHe, 
Literally,  *  his  tenf-r-^mvhv.  This  is  the 
word  which  is  commonly  applied  to  the 
sacred  tent  or  tabernacle  among  the 
Hebrews,  in  whioh  the  ark  was Jcept^  and 
which  was  the  seat  of  the  Jewish  wor- 
ship before  the  building  of  the  temple. 
It  is  thus  used  to  denote  a  place  of  wor- 
ship, eonsi^red  as  the  dwelling-place 
of  God,  and  is,  in  this  sense,  applied  to 
heaven,  Heb.  viii.  2,  ix.  II ;  Rev.  xv.  5. 
It  seems  to  be  used  here  in  a  general 
sense  to  denote  the  place  where  Ood  was 
worshipped;  and  the  meaning  is,  that 
there  wonld  be  a  course  of  condnot  in 
regard  to  the  tme  church — the  dwelling- 
place  of  Ood  on  the  earth — ^which  could 
properly  be  regarded  as  blasphemy.  Let 
any  one  remember  the  anathemas  and 
excommunications  uttered  against  the 
Waldenses  and  Albigenses,  ^nd  those 
of  kindred  spirit  that  appeared  in  the 
long  pe^od  of  the  Papal  rule,  and  he 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  a 
complete  ftdfllment  of  all  that  is  here 
said,  f  And  them  thai  dwell  therein. 
The  true  worshippers;  the  members  of 
tiie  true  church,  represented  as  dwelling 
in  this  holy  tabernacle.    No  one  ac- 

Snaihted  with  the  reproaches  cast  on  the 
evoted  and  sincere  followers  of  the 
Saviour  during  the  dark  periods  of  the 
Papal  rule,  can  fail  to  see  that  there  was, 
in  that,  a  complete  fulfilment  of  all  that 
is  here  predicted. 

7.  And  it  woe  given  unto  him.  By  the 
same  power  that  taught*  him  to  blas- 
pheme God  and  his  ohurob.  Notes  on 
-    "  -      -  -  'wke  war  with  the  sainte. 

trated  in  the  Notes  <m 


overcome  them:  and  power  '  was 
given  him  over  all  kindreds,  and 
tongues,  and  nations. 

8  And  all  that  dwell  upon  the 
earth  shall  worship  him,  whose 
names  are  not  written  in  the  book' 
of  life  of  the  Lamb  slain  from  /  the 
foundation  of  the  world. 

tf  Ltt.  4.  (i     «  Da.  12. 1;  c.  2L  27.    /  c.  17. 8. 

the  parallel  passage  in  Daniel  viL  21, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  chapter  (/). 
^  And  to  overcome  them.  In  thoae  wars. 
This  was  abundantly  fidfiUed  in  the 
wan  with  the  Waldenses,  the  Albigen- 
ses, and  the  other  sincere  Miowers  of 
the  Sayionr  in  the  time  of  the  Pi^mI 
persecutions.  The  language  hwe  used 
is  the  same  as  that  which  is  foimd  in 
Dan.  vii.  21 :  **  The  same  horn  made  war 
with  th^  saints,  and  prevailed  against 
them."  See  Notes  on  that  passage. 
^  And  power  ^ae  given  him,  Se«  Notes 
on  ver.  2.  f  Over  aU  ^kindrede,  and 
tonguee,  and  natione,  "Fw  the  meaning 
of  these  words,  see  Notes  on  oh.  viL  9. 
The  meaning  here  is,  that  this  domtnion 
was  set  up  over  the  world.  Oomp.  Dan. 
vii.  25.  The  fact  that  so  large  a  pm^on 
of  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  waa  under 
the  influence  of  the  Papacy,  and  sus- 
tained it;  and  the  claim  wliioh  it  aet  up 
to  universal  doininion,  and  to  tiie  right 
of  deposing  kings,  and  giving  away 
kingdoms,  eorresponds  entirely  with  the 
language  here  used. 

8.  And  all  that  dwell  upon  the  earth 
ehall  worship  him.  That  is,  aa  imme- 
diately stated,  all  whose  names  are  not 
in  the  book  of  life.  On  the  word  teor- 
ehipt  see  Notes  on  ver,  4.  f  Whoee 
namee  are  not  written  in  the  hook  of  life 
of  the  Lamb.  That  is,  of  the  Lord  Je- 
sus—the  Lamb' of  God.  See  Notes  on 
Phil.  iv.  8.  Oomp.'  Notes  on  John  L  29. 
The  representation  here  is,  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  keeps  a  book  or  register,  in  which 
are  recorded  the  namee  of  all  who  shall 
obtain  everlasting  life.  ^  Slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world.  See  Notes  on 
eh.  V.  6.  Comp.  Notes  on  oh.  UL  5.  The 
meaning  here  is,  not  that  he  was  aotaally 
put  to  death  'from. the  foundation  of  the 
world,'  but  .that  the  intention  to  gire 
him  for  a  sacrifice  was  formed  Chen,  and 
that  it  was  so  certain  that  H  might  b« 
spoken  of  as  aetaally  then  oecuting. 
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9  If  any  man  have  an  ear,  let 
him  hear.- 

10  He  •  that  leadeth  into  cap- 

See  Rom.  iT<  17.  The  purpose  wa«  so 
certain ;  it  "Was  so  constantly  represented 
by  bloody  sacrifices  from  the  earliest 
ages,  all  typifying  the  future  Saviour, 
ihat  it  might  be  said  that  he  tras  'slain 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world.'  Prof. 
Stuart,  however  (com.  in  loc,),  supposes 
that  tills  phrase  should  be  connected 
witb  the  former  member  of  the  sentence 
•^ — "whose  names  are  not  written,  from 
the  foundation  of  thft  world,  in  the  life- 
book  of  the  Lamb  which  was  slain.'' 
Either  construction  makes  good  sense; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  that  which  is 
found  in  cur  common  versiDn  is  the 
most  simple  and  natural. 

9.  If  any  jnan  have  an  ear,  lei  him 
hear.  See  Nptes  on  chi  ii.  *l.  The  idea 
here  is,  that  what ,  was.  here  said  re- 
specting the  'beast'  was  wortby  of  spe- 
cify attention,  as  it  pertained  to  most 
important  events  in  the  history  of  the 
church. 

10.  He  .  that   leadeth    into    ^aptivitif. 
This  is  dearly  intended  to  refer  to  the 
power  or  goremment  which  ia.  denoted 
by  the  beast    The  form  of  the  expres- 
sion here  in  the  Greek  \b  peculiar—'  If 
any  one  leadeth  into  captivity,'  Ac. — 
KX  Tit  alxftahafflav  cvvdfu.     The  state- 
ment is  general  J  and  it  is  intended  to 
make  use  of  «  general  or  previ^lent  truth 
with  reference  to  this  particular  case. 
The  general  truth  isy  that  men  will,  in 
the  course  of  things,  be  dealt  with  ac- 
cording to   their    character  and  their 
treatment  of  others;  that  nations  cha- 
racterized by  war  and  conquest,  will  be 
subject  to'  the  evils  of  war  and  conquest 
— or  that  they  may  expect  to  ^  share  the 
same  lot  which  they  have  brought  on 
othM'S.     This  general  statement  acoorda 
with  what  the  Saviour  sayd  ill  Matt. 
zxvL  52,  "  All  they  that  take  the  sword, 
shall  perish  with  the  sword."    This  has 
been  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  world; 
and  it  is  a  very  impd'tant  admonition 
to  nations  noi  to  indulge  in  the  purposes 
of  conquest)  and  to  individuals  not  to 
engage  in   strife  and  litigation.     The 
particular  ide^  here  is,,  that  it  would  be 
A  characteristic  of  the  power  here  re- 
ferred to,  that  it  would  '  lead  others  into 
csapUvity.'    This  would  be  Ailfllled  if  it  I 
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tivit^    shall    go     into    captivity: 
he  *  that  killeth  with  the  sword 

,   a  Is.  38;  1.  b  Ge.  9.  6. 


was  the  charaoterietic  of  this  power  to 
invade  other  countries  and  to  make  their 
inba|)itants  prisoners  of  war ;  if  it  made 
slaves  of  other  people ;  if  it  set  up  an 
unjust  dominion  over  other  people ;  or 
if  it  was  distinguished  ibr  persecuting 
and  iniprisoning  the  innocent,  or  for  de- 
priving the  nations  of  liberty. '  It  is  un- 
necessary to  say  that  this  is  strikingly 
descriptive  oC  Rome — considered  in  any 
and  every  point  of  view — whether  under 
-the  republic  or  the  empire;    whether 
secular  or  ecclesiastical ;  whether  Pagan 
or  Papal.     In  the  following  forms  tiie^e 
has  been  a  complete  fulfilment  under 
that  mighty  power  of  what  ia  here  said : 
(a)  In  the  desire  of  conquest,,  or  of  ex- 
tending ite   dominion,   andj  of  cotlrse, 
leading  others  captive  atf  prisoners  of 
war,   or   subjecting  them   to    slavery. 
(6)  In  its  persecutions  of  true  Chris* 
^tians  —  alike  pursued  under  the  Pagan 
and  the  Papa^  form  of  the  administra- 
tion. .  (c)  Especially  in  the  imprison- 
ments'practised  under  the  inquisition-^ 
where  tens  of  thousands  have  been  re^ 
duced  to  the  worst  kind  of  captivity.   In 
every  way  this  description  is  applicable 
to  Rome,  as  seeking  to  lead  the  world 
captive,  or  to  subject  it  toi  its  own  abso- 
lute swi^y,   ^  Shall  go  into   captivity. 
As  a  just    recompense  for    subjecting 
others  to  bondage,  and  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  a  general  principle  of  the  divine 
administration.    This  is  yet,  in  a  great' 
measure,  to  be  fulfilled;  and;  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  it  discloses  the  m&nner  in 
which  the  Papal  secular  power  will  come 
to  an  end.    It  will  be  by  being  subdued, 
so  that  it  might  teem  to  be  made  captive 
and  led  off  by  some  victorious  host.  Rome 
now  is  practically  held  in  subjection  by 
foreign  arms,   and  has  no   true  inde- 
pendence;  perhaps  this  will  be  more 
and  more  so  as   its  ultimate  fall  ap^ 
preaches.     %  He   that  lleilleth  '  with    th4 
eto&rd.    See  Notes,  as  above,  on  Matt. 
xtvi.  5^.     There  can  be  no  dotibt  that 
this  is  applicable  to  Rome  in  all  the 
forms  of  its  administration  considered  as 
a  Pagail  powei^  or  considered  as  a  nomi- 
nally Christian  power;  either  with  re- 
ference to  its  secular  or  its  spiritual 
dominion^     Compute  the  nvmbertf  of 
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iniut  be  killod  wiih  tho  sword. 
Here  is  the  patience  "  and  the  faith 
of  the  saints. 

11  And  1  beheld  another  ^  beast 

human  beings  that  bare  been  pat  to 
death  by  that  Roman  power;  and  no 
better  lan'gaage  could  have  been  chosen 
to  characterize  it  than  that  which  is  here 
used — *  kiUeth  with  the'  sword/  Comp. 
Notes  on  Dan.  vii.  24^28,  II.  (5),  (g). 

3  Must  h4  hilled  with  the  tioord.  This 
omination  must  be  brought  to  an  end 
by  war  and  slaughter.  Nothing  is  more 
probable  than  this  in  itself;  nothing 
oonld  be  more  in  accordance  with  the 
principles. of  the  divine  dealings  in  the 
world.  Such  a  power  as  that  of  Rome 
will  not  be  likely  to  be  overcome  but  by 
the  foree  of  arms ;  and  the  probability 
is,  that  it  will  ultimately  be  over- 
thrown in  a  bloody  revolution,  or^  by 
foreign  conquest.  Indeed,  there  are  not 
a  few  intimations  now  that  this  result  is 
hastening  on.  Italy  is  becoming  im- 
patient of  the  secular  power  swayed  in 
connexion  with  the  Papacy,  and  sighs 
for  freedom;  Itnd  it  is  every  way  pro^ 
bable  that  that  land  would  hi^ve  been 
freoi  and  that  the  secular  power  of  the 
Papacy,  if  not  ^very  form  of  the  Papacy 
itself, 'would  hare,  come  to  an  end,  in 
the  late  convulsion  (1848)  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  intervention  of  France 
and  Anstria.  The  period  designated  by 
proj^eoy  for  the  final  overthrow  of  that 
power  had  not  arrived ;  but  nothing  can 
seoore  its  continuance  for  any  very  con- 
siderable period,  longer,  f  ffere  i&  the 
patience  and  the  faith  of  the  aainUt, 
That  is,  the  trial  of  their  patience  and 
of  their  faith.  Nowhere  on  earth  have 
the  patience  and  the  faith  of  the  saints 
been  put  to  a  severer  test  than  under 
the  Roman  persecutions.  The  same  idea 
occurs  in  ch.  xiv.  12. 

11.  And  I  beheld  another  heaat,  Comp. 
Notes  on  ver.  1.  This  was  so  distinct 
from  the  first  that  its  charsksteristlcs  could 
be  described,  though  as  shown  in  the 
Analysis  of  the  chi^ter,  th^rie  was,  in 
many  poiifits,  a  strong  resemblance  be- 
tween them.  The  relation^  between  the 
two  wm  be  more  fully  indicated  in  the 
Notes,  f  Coming  ^p  out  of  the  earth. 
Prof:. Stuart  renders  this,  "ascending 
fnm  the  land."  The  former  was  repre- 
sentMl  ai  rising  up  out  of  the  «m  (rer. 


epming  up  out  of  the.  earth ;  and  he 
had  two  horns  like  a  lamb,  and  he 
spake  as  a  dragon. 

true.  6.  K.  ft  a  U.  7. 

1);  indicating  that  the  pdwer  was  to 
rise  from  a  perturbed  or  unsettled  state 
of  affairs  —  like  the  ocean.     This,  from 
that  which  was  more  settled  and  stable 
—  as  the  land  i^  more  firm  than  the 
waters.     It  'may  not    be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  image;  but  the  natural 
idc^  as  applied  to  the  two  forms  of  the 
Roman  power  supposed  to  be  here  re- 
ferred to,  would  be  that  the  former — the 
secular  power  that  sustained   the  Pa- 
pacy— rose  out  of  the  agitated  state  of 
the  nations  in    th<e   invasions    of   the 
Northern  hordes,  and  the  convulsions 
and  revolutions  of  the  falling  empire  of 
Rome ;  and  that  the  latter,  the  spiritual 
power  itself —  represented  by  the  beast 
coming  up  from  the  land — grew  up  under 
the  more  seUled  and  stable  order  of 
things.     It  was  comparatively  calm  in 
its  origin,  and  had  less  the  appearance 
of  a  frightful  monster  rising  up  from  the 
agitated  ocean.    Oomp.  Notes  on  rer.  1. 

J' And  he  had  two  homa  like  a  l<xmb. 
n  some  respects  he  resembled  a  lamb; 
tiiat  is,  he  seemed  to  he  a  mild,  gentley 
inoffenisive  animal.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that  this  is  a  most  striking 
representation  of  this  actual  manner  in 
which  the  power  of  the  Papacy  has 
always  been  put  forth  — ^"putting  on  the 
apparent  gentleness  of  the  lamb;  or 
laying  claim  to  great  meekness  and 
humility,  even  when  deposing'  kings, 
and  giving  away  erowns,  And  driTxn^ 
thousands  to  the  stake,  or  throwing 
them  into  the  dungeons  of  the  Inqai- 
sition.  ^  And  he  epake  ae  a  dragon. 
See.  Notes  on  ch.  zii.  8.  The  meaning 
here  is,  fhat  he  spake  in  a  harsh,  iiangfatj, 
proud,  arrogant  tone — as  we  shovld  sap- 
pose  a  dragon  would  if  he  had  the  power 
of  utterance.  The  general  senie  is,  that 
while  this  '  beast '  had,  in  one  respect — 
in  its  resemblance  to  a  lamb '—  the  ap- 
pearance of  great  gentleness,  meekness, 
and  kindness,  it  hiMl,  in  another  respect, 
a  haughty^  -imperious,  and  arrogant 
spirit  How  appropriate  this  is,  as  a 
symbol,  to  represent  the  Papacy,  eoa- 
sidered  aS  a  spiritual  power,  it  is  va- 
neeesssary  to  say.  It  will  be  admitted 
whaterer  may  be  thought  of  th«  diMigtt. 
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.12  And  he  exerciseth  9II  the 
power  of  the  first  beast  before  him, 
aod  caiieeth  the  es^rih  and  them 


of  tliis  symbol,  that  if  it  was  in  fact 
intended  to  refer  to  the  Papacy,  a  more 
appropriate  one  oonld  not  hate  been 
ehoten. 

12.  And  he  exereitetk  ali  &i€po%oer  of 
ike  firet  beaet  be/ore  him.  The  same 
•mount  of  power;  the  eame  kind  of 
power.  This  riiows  a  remariiable  r«2a- 
ti&nekip  between  these  two  beasts;  and 
proves  that  it  was' intended  td  refer  to 
tho  same  power  snbstantiallyl  tiiongh 
manifested  in  a  dilTerent  form.  In  the 
ftiUllment  of  this,  we  should  naturally 
look  for  some  roremment  whose  antho- 
rity  extended  nur,  and  whioh  was  abso- 
lute^ and  arrogant  in  its  oharaeter/  for 
this  is  the  power  attribnted  to  the  first 
beast.  Bee  Notes  on  verses  2,  3,  4,  T,  8. 
Thu  desoription  had  a  remarkable  falfil- 
ment  in  the-  Papacy,  oonsidered  as  a 
spiritoal  dominion.  The  r^ation  to  the 
leenlar  power  is  the  same  as  would  be 
indicated  by  these  two  beasts ;  the  do- 
minion was  as  wide-spread;  the  authority 
waa  as  absolute  and  arrogant.  In  fae^ 
on  these  points  they  have  been  identical. 
The  one  has  sustained  the  other ;  either 
Otto^  would  long  since  hare  fallen  if  it 
had  not  been  upheld  by  the  other.  The 
Papacy,  considered  as  a  spiritual  domi- 
nation, was  in  fact  a  new  power  starting 
op  in  the  same  place  as  the  old  Roman 
dominion,  to  give  life  to  that  as  it  was 
tending  to  decay,  and  to  continue  its 
ascendency  oyer  the  world.  These  two 
diinge,  the  secular  and  the  spiritual 
power,  constituting  the  Papacy  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  are  in  fact  but 
the  continuance  er  the  nrolongation  of 
the  old  Roman  domimon — the  fourth 
kingdom  of  Daniel — united  so  as  to  con- 
stitute in  reality  but  one  kingdom,  and 
yet  so  distinct  in  their  origin,  and  in 
^etr  manifestations,  as  to  b«  capable  of 
separate  contemplation  and  description, 
and  thus  properly  represented  by  the 
two  '  beasts'  that  were  shown  in  yision  to 
John,  f  And  eaueeth  the  earth  and  them 
which  dieell  therein  to  worehip  the  firet 
heaeL  That  is,  to  respecti  to  rererence, 
to  honor.  The  word  worehip  here  refers 
to  elvtl  respect,  and  not  to  religioue  ado- 
nilion.    See  Notes  on  yer.  i.    The  mean- 


whicfa  dwell  therein  to  worship  the 
first  beasts  whose  deadly  wound 
was  healed.* 


A  yer.  8. 


ing  here,  according  to  the  interprejtatioB 
proposed  all  along  in  this  chapter,  Isj 
that  the  Papacy,  considered  in  its  reli- 
gious influence,  or  as  a  spiritual  power— 
represented  by  the  second  beast^secnred 
for  the  ciyil  or  secular  power — repre- 
sented by  the  first  beast — the  homage 
of  the  world.  It  was  the  means  of  keep- 
ing up  that  dominion,  and  of  giving  it 
its  ascendency  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  The  trvih  of  this,  as  an  historicid 
fact,  is  well  known.    The  Roman  ciyil 

{»ower  would  hare  long  ago  lost  all  its 
nfluence  and  been  unknown,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  Papacy;  and,  in  fact, 
all  the  infiuence  which  it  has  had  since 
the  irruption  ofthe  Northern  barbarians, 
and  the  changes  which  their  invasion 
produced,  can  be  traced  to  that  new 
power  which  arose  in  the  form  of  tiie 
Papacy — rejpresented  in  Daniel  (chl  viL 
8),  by  the  'bttle  horn.'  That  new  power 
gave  life  and  energy  to  the  declining  in- 
fluence of  Rome,  and  brought  the  world 
again  to  respect  and  honor  its  authority. 
5  Whose  diadXy  voound  was  healed.  See 
Notes  on  ver.  3.  That  is,  was  healed  by 
the  infiuence  of  this  new  power  repre« 
tented  by  the  second  beast.  A  state  of 
things  occurred,  on  the  rise  of  that  new 
power,  ae  t/ a  wound  in  the  head,  other- 
wise fatal,  was  healed.  The  striking 
applicability  of  this  to>  the  decaying 
Roman  power — smitten  as  with  a  deadly 
wound  by  the  blows  inflicted  by  the 
Northern  hordes^  and  by  internal  dissen- 
sions — will  occur  to  every  one.  It  was 
as  if  a  healing  process  had  been  imparted 
by  some  life-giving  power,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  Roman  dominion — the 
prolongation  of  Daniel's  fourth  kingdom 
— has  continued  to  the  present  time* 
Other  kingdoms  passed  away — the  Assy- 
rian, the  Babylonian,  the  Medo-Persian, 
the  Macedonian ;  Rome  alone,  of  all  the 
ancient  empires,  has  prolonged  its  power 
over  men.  In  all  changes  dsewhere,  an 
influence  has  gone  forth  from  the  seven- 
hilled  city  as  wide  and  as  fearful  aa  it 
was  in  the  brightest  days  of  the  republio, 
the  triumvirate,  or  the  empire,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  world  still  Ustens  reve- 
rently to  the  mandates  which  issne  from 
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13  And  he  doeth  matwonden,* 
80  that  he  maketh  fire  come  down 
from  heaven  on  the  earth  in  the 
sight  of  men, 
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the  leat  which  so  long  gave  law  to 
mankind.  The  faot  that  it  u  so  ia  to  he 
traeed  sQlely  to  Uie  inflaence  of  that 
power,  represented  here  hy  the  second 
beast  that  appeared  in  vision  to  John — 
the  Papacy. 

13.  And  he  doeth  great  v>onder§, 
8ign» — nifUa — the  word  commonly  em- 
ployed to  denote  mimclet  (Comp.  Notes 
on  Acts  ii.  19);  and  the  representation 
here  is,  that  the  power  referred  to  by 
the  second  beast  would  (bund  its  claim 
on  pretended  miracles,  and  would  ac- 
eomplish  an  effect  on  the  world  ai  if  it 
actually  did  work  miracles.  The  appli- 
cability of  this  to  Papal  Rome  no  one 
can  doubt.  See  Notes  on  2  The8&  ii.  9. 
Comp.  ver.  14.  f  That  he  maketh  Are  come 
down  from  Aeaoea  oA  the  earth  in  the 
eight  of  men.  That  is,  he  pretends  to  do 
this ;  he  accomplishes  an  effect  ae  if  he 
did  it.  It  is  not  neoessary  to  suppose 
that  he  actually  did  this,  any  more  than 
it  is  to  suppose  that  he  actually  per* 
formed  the  other  pretended  miracles  re* 
ferred  to  in  other  places.  John  describes 
him  as  he  saw  hijn  in  the  vision  ,*  and  he 
saw  him  laying  claim  to  this  power,  and 
actually  producing  an  effbot  ae.i/  by  a 
miracle  he  actually  made  fire  descend 
firom  heaven  upon  tiie^earth.  This  is  to 
be  understood  as  included  in  what  the 
Apostle  Paul  (2  Thess.  U.  9)  calls  'sigus 
and  lying  wonders,'  as  among  the  thuigs 
by  which  the  *  man  of  sin  and  the  son 
of  perdition'  would  be  characterized,  and 
4>y  which  he  would  be  sustained.  See 
Notes  on  that  passage.  Why  Uiis  par^ 
Ucular  pretepded  miracle  is  specified 
here  is  not  certain.  It  may  be  because 
this  would  be  among  the  most  striking 
Mid  impressive  of  the  pretended  miracles 
wrought — as  if  lying  beyond  all  iiuman 
power — as  'Elgah  made  fire  com&  down 
from  heaven  to  consume  the  sacrifice, 
(1  Kings  xviii.  37,  38),  and  as  the  apos- 
tles proposed  to  da  on  the^  Samaritans, 
(Lake  ix.  54),  cwt/fire^were  called  do Wn 
on  them  from  heaven.  The  phrase  *  in 
the  sight  of  men'  implies  that  this 
would  be  done  publicly,  and  is  such 
language  as  would  be  used  of  pretended  I 


U  Anddeceireihthemlhfttdwell 
on  -the  earth  by  the  means  of  those 
miracles  whioh  he  had  power  to  do 
in  the  sight  of  the  beast;  saying  to 
them  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  tbt 


miracles  designed  for  purposes  of  os- 
tentation.    Amidst  the  multitudes  of 
pretended  miracles  of  the  Papacy,  it 
would  probably  not  be  daficult  to  find 
instances  in  which  the  very  thing  here 
described  was,  attemptedi,  in  which  vs^ 
rious  devices  of  pyrotechnies  w«re  shown 
off  as  mirades.    For  an  iUttstratioii  of 
the  wonders  produced  in  the  dark  ages 
in  reference  to  fire^  having  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  qiiracles,  and  regarded  a» 
mirades  by  the  masses  of  men,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Dr.  Brewster's  X«tter»o» 
IfaiunU  Magic,  particularly  Letter  xiL 

14.  And  deeeiveth  them  that  dweUen 
the  earth  hg  th«  means  of  thoee  MtroelM. 
Nothing  eenld  possibly  be  more  descrip- 
tive of  the  Piq>acy.than  this.    It  has 
been  kept  up  by  deception,and  delunon, 
and  its  pretended  miracles  have  been, 
and  are  to  this  day,  the  means  by  which 
this  is  done.    Any  on6  in  the  slightest 
degree  acquainted  with  the  pretended 
miracles  practised  at  Rome,  wUl  see  the 
propriety  of  this  description  as  applies! 
to  tho  Papacy.     The  main  fact  here 
stated,  that  the  Papacy  would  endeavor 
to  sustain  itself  by  pretended  mirades, 
is  eonfirmed  by  an  incidental  remark  of 
Mr.  Gibbon,  when,  speaking  of  the  Pon- 
tificate of  Gregory  the  Great,  he  says, 
<'  The  credulity,  or  the  prudence  of  Ore- 
gory,  was  always  disposed  to  confirm  the 
truths  of  religion  by  the  evidence  of 
ghosts,    miracle* f    and     resurrections*' 
Dec.''and  Fail  iii.  210.     Even  within 
a  month  of  the  time  that  I  am  writing 
(Oct.  5,   1850),  inteUigenee    has  been 
received  in  this  country  of  extraordiaary 
privileges   conferred   on    some  city  in 
Italy,  because  the  eyes  of  a  picture  of 
the  Virgin  in  that  dty  have  miraeuloutly 
moved — ^greatly  to  the  *'  confirmation  of 
the  faithfuL"    §ueh  things  are  conswntlj 
occurring;  and  it  is  by  tbeae  that  the 
supremacy  of  the  Papacy  has  been,  and 
is,  sustained.     The    'Breviary'    teems 
with  examples  of  miracles  wrought  by 
the  saints.     For  Instance :    St.  Prancii 
Xavier  turned  a  sufficient  qaatitity  of 
salt  water  into  fresh  to  save  the  lives 
of  five   hundred  travellers   wbo  wert 
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they  ihoold  make  an  image  to  the 
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dying  of  thirst,  enough  being  left  to 
.allow  a  large  exportation  to  diJBTerent 
parts  of  the  world,  where  it  wrought 
astonishing   cures.     8t  Raymond    de 
Pennafott  laid  his  cloak  on  the  se%  and 
Buled  from  Mf^orea  to  Barcelona,  a  dis- 
tance of  a  hundred  and  sixty  mihss,  in 
six  hours.  -St.  Juliana  lay  on  her  death- 
bed ;  bar  stomach  rejected  all -solid  food, 
and  in  consequence  she  was  prevented 
from  receiving  Uie  euoharist.    In  com- 
pliauce  with  her.  earnest  solieitations, 
the  consecrated  wafbr  was  laid  on  her 
breast ;  the  priest  'prayed ;   the  wafer 
vanished,  and  Juliana  expired.     Many 
pages,  might  be  filled  with  accounts  of 
modem  miracles,  of  the  most  ridiculous 
description,    jet    believed    by^  Roman 
Catiiolics;  —  the  undoubted  means  by 
which  Papal  Rome  /deceives*  the  world,' 
and  keeps  up  its  ascendency  in  this  age* 
See  Porsyth's  Italfff  ii.   pp.  154- 167,' 
Borne  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  i.  p.  40, 
86,  ii  p.  356,  iii.  pp.  .193-201;  Lac^ 
Morgan's  Italy,  ii.  p.  306,  iii.  p..  189; 
Oraham's  Three  Montha^  Beeidence]  Ac, 
p.  241.     ^  Saying  to  theni  that  dwell  on 
.the  earth.    That  is,  as  far  as  its  influence 
wonldi extend.    This  implies  that  there 
would  be  authority f  and  that  this  author- 
ity would  be  exercised  to  secure  this 
object     ^   That   they   should  make   an 
image  to  the  beast.     That  is,  something 
that  would  represent  the  beast,  and  that 
might  be  an   object  of  worship.,   The 
word  rendered  imatfe — eheiiv — meaps  pro- 
perly (a)  an  image,  eflBgy,  figure,  as  an 
id0l  image  or  figure;    (5)  a  likeness, 
resemblance,  similitude.   Here  the  mean- 
ing would  seem  to  be,  that,  in  order  to 
secure  the  acknowledgment  of  the  beast, 
and  the  homage  to  be  rendered  to  him, 
there  was  something  like  a  statue  made, 
or  that  John  saw  in  vision  such  a  repre- 
sentation ;  that  is,  that  a  state  of  things 
existed  as  if  such  a  statue  were  made, 
and  men. were  constrained  to  acknow- 
ledge this.   All  that  is  stated  here  would 
be  fulfilled  if  the  old  Roman  civil  power 
should  become  to  a  large  extent  dead, 
or  cease  to  exert  its  4nfiuence  Qver  men, 
and  if  then  the  Papal  spiritual  power 
should  cause  a  form  of  domipation  to 
exist,  strongly  resembling  the  former  in 
its  general  character  and  extent,  and  if 
U  ahoold  secure  this  result — that  the 
SI* 


beast,  which  had  the  •  wound  by  a 
9word,  and  did  live. 

world  would  acknowledge  its  sway,  or 
render  it  homage  as  it  did  to  the  old 
Romafi  government.   This  would  receive 
its  fulQlment  if  ii  be  supposed  that  the 
first '  beast'  represented  the  ancient  Ro- 
man civil  power  as  such ;  that  tAiis  died 
away  —  as  if  the  head  had  received  a 
fatal  ^ound ;  that  it  was  a^ain  revived 
under  the  influence  of  the  Papacy;  and 
that»  under  that  influence,  a  civil  govem- 
m^ut  strongly  resembling  the  old  Roman 
dominion  was  caused  to  exist,  depending 
for  its  vital  energy  on  the  Papacy,  and, 
in  its  turn,  lending  its  aid  to  support  the 
Papacy.    All  this  in /act  occurred  in  Uie 
decline  of  the  Roiqi^i  power  after  the 
time  of  Constantino,  and  its  final  appa- 
rent extinction,  as  if '  wounded  to  deatii/ 
in  the  exile  of  the  last  of  the  emperors, 
the  son  of  Orestes,  who  aissumed  the 
names  of  Romulus  and  Augustus,^namea 
which  were  corrupted,  the  former  by  the 
Greeks  into  MomyUua,  and  the  latter  by 
the  Latins  "  into  the  dpntemptible  dim- 
inutive, Augtutulus."  See  Gibbon,  \L  381. 
Under  him  the  empire  ceased,  until  it 
was  revived  in  the  days  of  Charlemagne. 
In  the  empire  which  then  sprung  up,  and 
which  owed  much  of  its-  influence  to  the 
sustaining  aid  of  the  Papacy,  and  which 
seems  to  have  been  made  to  sustain  the 
Papacy,  we  discern  the  'image'  of  the 
former  Roman  poller;  the  prolongation 
of  the  Roman  ascendency  over  the  world. 
On  the  exile  of  the  feeble  eon  of  Orestes 
(A.  D.  476),  the  government  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Odoaoer,  "  the  first  Barba- 
rian who  reigned  in  Italy"  {Gibbon), and 
then  the  authority  was  divided  among 
the  sovereignties  which  sprang  up  after 
the  conquests  of  the  Barbarians,  until  the 
*  empire'  was  again  restored  in  the  time 
and  the  person  of  Charlemagne.    See 
Gibbon,  iiL  344,  seq.     ^  Which  had  the 
wound  by  a.  sword,  and  did  live.    Which 
had  a  wound  that  was  naturally  fatal, 
but  whos6  fatal  consequences  were  pre- 
vented by  the'  intervention  of  another 
power.    Kotes  on  ver.  3.    That  is,  aci- 
cording  to  the  explanation  given  above, 
the  Roman  imperial  power  was  'wounded 
with  a  fatal  wound'  by  the  invasions  of 
the  Northern  hordeig — the  sword  of*  the 
conquerors.     Its  power,   however,  was 
restored,  by  the  Papacy,  giving  life  to 
that   which    resembled   essentially  the 
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16  And  he  had  fkywer  to  giVe 
« life  unto  the  imi^  of  the  \msi, 
that  the  image  of  the  beast  should 

a  Bnafh. 

Romaa  oivil  jarisdietion-r-the  /image' 
of  th«  former  boMt;  and  that  power, 
tiiiM  restored,  asserted  its  liominion 
again,  as  the  prolonged  Roman  domin^ 
SoA — the  fonrUk  kingdom  of  Daniel  (see 
Notes  an  Ban.  vii.  11^,  8eq.)~0Ter  the 
worid. 

Id.  And  JU  had  power  to  give  Itfejinto 
the  tsloM  of  tie  heat.  That  is,  that 
image  or  the  beast  would  be  natorallj 
powerless,  or  woald  have  no  life  in  itself. 
This  seoond  beast,  howeTer,  had  power 
to  impart  life  to  it»  so  that  it  would  be 
inyested  with  authority,  and  would  ez- 
eroise  that  aotbority  in  tfae~manner  spe- 
eiied.  If  this  refers,  as  is  supposed,  to 
the  Roman  ciril  power -~  the  power  of 
tha  empire  restored — it  would  And  a  fnl- 
ment  In  some  act  of  the  Papaqy  by  which 
the  empire  that  resembled  in  the  extent 
of  its  Jurisdiction,  and  in  its  general 
efaaracter,  the  former  Roman  empire, 
received  some  virifying  impulse,  or  was 
invested  wiUi  new  power^  That  iSr  it 
would  have  power  conferred  on  it  through 
the  Papikcy  which  it  would  not  have  in 
Itself,  and  which  would  confirm  its  jiiris- 
diotion.  How  far  events  actually  oc^ 
eurred  corresponding  with  this,  will  be 
eonsidered  in  the  Notes  at  the  dose  of 
this  VBTse.  %  That  the  image  of  the  beael 
•hould  both  epeakp  Should  give  signs 
of  life ;  should  issue  authoritative  com- 
mands.  The  tpeaking  here  referred  to 
pertains  to  that  which  is  immediately 
specified  4n  issuing  a  command  that  th^ 
who  'would  not  worship  the  image  of  the 
beast  should  be  killed/  ^  And  cnuee  that 
ae  maM,y  ae  wo^dd  not  loornhip  the  image  of 
the  beaet.  Would  not  honor  it,  or  acknow- 
ledge its  authority.  The  'worship'  here 
referred  to  is  eivil^  not  reltgioni  hoinage. 
See  Notes  on  vcr.  4.  The  meaning  is,  thnt 
what  is  here  called  the  '  image  of  the 
beast,'  had  power  given  it,  by  its  con- 
nexion with  the  second.' beast,'  to  set  up 
its  jurisdiction  over  men,  and  to  secure 
their  allegianc^B  on  pain  of  death.  The 
power  by  which  this  was  done  was  do- 
i^ved  from  the  second  beast  f  the  obe> 
dience  and  homage  demanded  was  of  the 
moet  entire  and  submissive  character; 
the  nature  of  the  government  was  in  k 


both  Speak,  and  cause  ihnJt  as  many 
as  would  not  worship  ^  the  image 
of-^e  beast  shouM  be  lolled. 
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high  degree  arbitrary;  and  the  penid^ 
enforoed  for  refusing  this  homage  wss 
death.    The/acf*  that  we  are  to  look  for 
in  the  fulfilment  of  this,  are  (1)  that  Uie 
Roman  imperial   power  was  about  to 
expire-<r-as  if  wonnded  to  death  by  the 
sword;  (2)  that  this  was  .revived  in  the 
form  of  what  is  here  called  the  '  image 
of  the  beast' — that  is,  in  a  form  elos^ 
resembling  the  former  power;  (3^  that 
thii^  was  done  by  the  agency  of  the  Papal 
power,  represented  by  the  second  beast; 
(4)  that  the  effect  of  this  was  to  set  up 
over  men  a  wide-extended  secular  jiiiis- 
diqtion,  of  a  most  ai4>itrary  and  abeohifiB 
kind,  where  the  penalty  of  disobedienee 
to  its  laws  was  dtoth^-and  where  the 
inflictioB  of  this  was,  in  fact,  to  be  traced 
to  the  influence  of  ,the  second  beasts 
that  is,  the  Papal  spiritual  power.     The 
question  now  is,  whether  facte  oceorred 
that'  corresponded  with  this  emblematie 
representation.    ]|fow  as  to  the  leading 
fact-^the  decline  x>f  the  Roman  imperiu 
power — the  fatal  wound  inflicted  on  that 
by  the  '  sword,'  there  ean  be  no  doable 
In  th^  time  of  'Augosti^us,'  as  abere 
stated,  it  had  become  practically  extiaet 
— ^'  wounded  as  it  were  to  death,'  and  m 
wounded  that  it  iifould  never  have  been 
revived  again  had  it  not  been  for  some 
foreign  influeiice.     It  is  true,  also,  that 
when  the  Papacy  arose,  the  neeessi^ 
was  felt  of  allying  itself  with  some  wide- 
extended  civil  or  secular  dominion,  that 
might  be  under  its  own  control,  and  that 
would  maintain  iUr  spiritual  authority. 
It  is  trae,  also,  that  toe  empire  was  re- 
vived—  the  very  'image'  or  copy,  so  far 
as  li  could  be,,  of  the   former   Roman 
power,  in  the  time  of  Charlema^e,  and 
that  the  power  which  was  wielded   in 
what  woe  called  the  '  empire,'  waa  that 
which' was,  in  a  great  measure,  derived 
from  the  Papacy,  and  was  designed  to 
Sustain   the  Papacy,  and  was  aetnally 
employed  for  that  purpose.    These  are 
the  main  facts,  I  suppose,  which    are 
here  referred  to,  and  a  few  extracts  from 
Mr.  Gibbon  will  show  with  what  propri- 
ety and  accuracy  the  symbols  here  em- 
ployed were  used,  on   the  supposition 
that  this  was  the  desSgaed  reforcn^ 
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(a)  The  rise,  or  restoration  of  this  impe- 
rial power  in  the  time  and  the  pefson  of 
Chaiiemagne.  Mp.'Gibbon  says  (iii.  362), 
"  It  was  after  the  Nicene  Synod,  and 
under  the  reign  of  the  pioijs  Irene,  that 
the  Popes  consnmmated  the  separation 
of  Rome  and  Italy  [from  the  Bastem 
empire]  by  the  translation  of  the  empire 
to  the  less  orthodox  Charlemagne.   They 
were  itompelled  to  <;hoose  between  tiie 
riyal  nations ;  religion  was  not  the  sole 
motire  of  their  choice;  and  while  they 
dissembled  the  failings  of  their  friends, 
they  beheld  with  reluctance ,  and  ^aspi- 
(don  the  Gatholio  yirtaes  of  their  foes. 
The  difference  of  language  and  manners 
had  perpetuated  the  enmity  of  the  two 
capitals    [Rome    and    Constantinople} ; 
and  they  were  alienated  from  each  other 
by  the  hostile  opposition  of  seventy  years. 
In  that  schism,  the  Romans  had  tasted 
of  freedpm^and  the  Popes  of  sovereignty: 
their  submission  would    have  exposed 
them  to  the  revenge  of  h  jealous  tyrant, 
and  the  revolution  of  Italy  had  betrayed 
the  impotence  as  well  as  the^  tyranny  of 
the  Byzantine  court''    Mr.  Gibbon  then 
proceeds  to  state  reasons  why  Charle- 
ma^e  was  selected  as  the  one  who  was 
to  be;  placed  at  the  head  of  the  revived 
imperial  power,  and  then  adds  (p.  343), 
"  The  title  of  patrician  was  below  the 
merit,  ftnd  greatness  of  Charlemagne; 
and  t<  -was  only  by  revimng  the  Weaterh 
empire  that  they  could  pay  their  obliga- 
tions, or  secure  their  establishment,     By 
this  decisive  measure  they  would  finally 
eradicate  the  claims  of  the  Greeks ;  from 
the  debasement  of  a  provincial  town  the. 
majesty  of  Rome  would  be  restored ;  the 
Latin  Christians  would  be  united  under 
a  supreme  head  in.  their  ancient  metro-, 
polls  ;    and  the  conquerors  of  ike   West 
would  receive  their  crown  froth  the  suc- 
eeeeora  of  St,  Peter,  .  The  Jtoman  church 
iDould  acquire  a  zealous  and  rekpectable 
advocate;  and,  under  the  shadow  o^  the' 
Carlovingian  power,  the  bishop  might 
exercise,  with  honor  and  safety,  the  go- 
remvient  of  the'  city."    All  this  Seems 
as  if  it  were  a  designed  commentary  on 
such  expressions  as  these :  —  "  And  he 
exercifleth  all  the  power  of  the  first  beast, 
and   causeth  the  earth  and  them  that 
dwell  therein  to  worship  the  first  beast, 
whose  deadly  wound  was  healed,"  "  say- 
ing to  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  that 
they  should  make  an  image  to  the  beast 
whiieh  had  the  wo«nd  by  a  sword;  and 


did  live;  and  he  had  power  to  give  life 
unto  the  image  of  the  beait,"  Ac.  (b) 
Its  extent  It  is  said  (ver.  12),  "And 
he  exerciseth  all  the  power  of  the  fint 
beast,  and  eatiseth  the  earth  and  them 
which  dwell  therein  to  worship  the  first 
beast,  whose  deadly  wound  was  healed." 
Comp.  vs.  14,  15.  That  is,  the  extent  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  revived  power,  or 
the  restored  empire,  would  be  as  great 
as  it  was  before  the  wound  was  infiictod. 
Of  the  extent  of  the  restored  empire  un- 
der Charlemagne,  Mrv  Gibbon  ha^  given 
a  full  account,  iii.  pjp.  546-549.  The 
passage  is  too  long  to  be  copie4  here  in 
full,  and  a  summary  of  it  only  can  be 
given.  He  says,  "The  empire  was  tiot 
unworthy  of  its  title ;  and  sopie  of  th« 
fairest  kingdoms  of  Europe  were  the  pa- 
trimony or  the  conquest  of  a  prince  who 
reigned  at  the  same  time  in  France, 
Spitin,  Italy,  Geftnany,  and  Hungary. 
I.  The  Roman  province  of  Gaul  had 
been  transformed  into  the  name  and 
monarchy  of  I'rance,  Ac.  11.  The  Sa- 
racens had  been  expelled  from  Franoe 
by  the  grandfiEither  and  father  of  Char- 
lemagne, but  they  still  possessed  the 
greatest  part  of  Spain,  from  the  rock 
of  Gibraltar  to  the  Pyrenees.  Amidst 
their  civil  divisions,  an  Arabian  emir 
of  Staragossa  implored  his  protection  in 
the  diet  of  Paderbom.  Charlemagne 
undwtook  the  expedition,  restored  the 
emir,  and,  without  distinction  of  fkith, 
impartially  crushed  the  resistance  of 
the  Christians,  and  rewarded  the  obe- 
dience and  service  of  the  Mahometans. 
In  his  absence  he  institoted  the  JSpa^ 
nish  Marchf^  which  extended  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  river  Ebro:  Barce- 
lona was  the  residence  of  the  French 
governor;  he  possessed  the  counties' of 
Botaiilon  and  Catalonia  ;  and  the  infant 
kingdoms  of  Navarre  and  Arragon  were 
snbject  to  his  inrisdiction.  til.  At 
king  of  the  Lombards,  and  patrician  of 
Rome,  he  reigned  over  the  greatest  part 
of  ItalV,  a  tract  of  a  thotlsand  milea 
f^'om  the  Alps  to  the  borders  of  Cala- 
bria, Ac.  IV.  Chitrlemagne  was  ihe 
first  who  united  Gbrmany  under  the 
same  sOeptre,  Ac.  V.  He  retaliated  on 
the  Avars,  or  Huns  of  Pannonia,  the 
same  calamities  which  they  hlid  in- 
flicted on  the  nations: — the  royal  resi- 
dence of  the  Chagan  was  left  desolate 
and  unknown;  and  the  treasures,  the 
rapine  of  two  handred  and  fifty  years, 
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«iirich«d  the  yietonons  troops,  or  deco- 
rated the  churches  of  Italy  and  Gaul/' 
"  tf  we  retrace  the  outlines  of  the  geo- 
graphical picture/'  continues  Mr.  Qib- 
{on,  **  it  will  be  seen  that  the  empire  of 
the  Franks  extended,  between  the  east 
and  the  west,  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Elbe, 
or  Vistula;  between  the  north  and  the 
south,  from  the  dutohy  of  Benerentum 
to  the  river  Eyder,  the  perpetual  boun- 
dary qf  Germany  and  Benmsirk.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Western  empire  were 
subject  to  Charlemagne,  and  the  defi- 
ciency was  amply  supplied  by  his  com- 
mand of  the  inaccessible  or  invincible 
nations  of  Germany."  .  (e)  The  depend- 
ence of  this  civil  or  revived  secular 
]»w6r  on  the  Papacy.  "His  deadly 
wound  was  healed."  "  And  causeth  the 
earth  to  worship  the  first  beast."  "  Say- 
ing to  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  that 
they  should  make  an  image  to  the  beast." 
"  He  had  power  to  give  Ufe  unto  the 
image  of  the  beast"  Thus  Mr.  Gibbon 
(iii.  343)  says,  "  From  the  debasement 
of  a  prQvindiid  town,  the  mi^esty  of 
Rome  would  be  restored;  the  Latin 
Christians  would  be  united  nnder  a 
supreme  head,  in  thejr  ancient  metro- 
polis; €md  the  conquerors  of  the  Weet 
loould  receive  their  crown  from  the  euc- 
eeeeare  of  JSk.  Peter."  And  again  (iiL 
344)  he  says,  <'  On  the  festival  of  Christ- 
mas, the  last  year  of  the  eighth  century, 
Charlemagne  appeared  in  Uie  x^hurch  of 
St.  Peter;  and  to  gratify  the  vanity  of 
Rom<e,  he  exchanged  the  simple  dreas 
of  his  country  for  the  habit  of  a  patri- 
cian. After  the  celebration  of  the  holy 
mysteries,  Leo  euddenljf  placed  a  pre- 
done  crown  on  hie  head,  and  the  dome 
resouKded  with  the  aeclamations  of  the 
people, '  Long  life  and  victory  to  Charles, 
the  mo^t  pious  Augustus,  croumed  by 
Ood  the  great  and  pacific  emperor  of  the 
Bomane!*  The  head  and  body  of 
Charlemagne  were  consecntted  by  the 
royal  unction;  his  iiotonation  oath  re- 
presents a  promise  to  maintain  the  faiUi 
and  privileges  of  the  church;  and  the 
first  fruits  are  paid  in  rich  offerings  to 
the  shrine  of  the  apostle.  In  his  familiar 
conversation  the  emperor  protested  his 
ignorance  of  the  intentions  of  Leo,  which 
he  would  have  disappointed  by  his  ab- 
sence on  that  memorable  day.  But  the 
jnreparations  of  the  ceremony  must  have 
disclosed  the  secret;  and  the  journey  of 
Charlemagne  reveals  his  knowledge  and 


expectation :  he  had  aoknowl6d|^ed  that 
the  imperial  titie  was  the  object  of  his 
ambition,  and  a  Roman  senate  had  pro- 
nounced that  it  was.  the  only  adequate 
reward  of  his  merit  and  services."  So 
again  (iii.  350)  Mr.  Gibbon,  speaking 
of  the  conqnests  of  Otho  (A.  D.  962), 
and  of  his  victorious  march  over  the 
Alps,  and  his  subjugation  of  Italy,,  says, 
"  From  that  memorable  era,  two  maxims 
of  public  jurisprudence  were  introduced 
by  force,  and  ratified  by  time.  I.  That 
the  prince  who  was  elected  by  the  Ger- 
man diet»  acquired  from  that  instant  the 
subject  kingdoms  of  Italy  and  Rome. 
H,  But  that  he  might  not  legally  assume 
the  tiUes  of  emperor  and  Augustus,  HU  he 
had  received  the  crovmfrom  the  handa  of 
the  Roman  pontiff.**  In  connexion  widi 
these  quotations  from  Mr.  Gibbon,  we 
may  aad»  from  Sigonius,  the  oath  which 
the  emperor  took  on  the  occasion  of  his 
coronation:  ''^ I, t^e Emperor, do  engage 
and  promise,  in  the  name  of  Christy 
before  God  and  the  blessed  Apostle 
Petei^  U»at  I  will  be  a  protector  and 
defender  of  this  holy  Church  of  Rome,  in 
all  things  wherein  I  can  be  usefnl  to  it, 
so  far  as  divine  assistance  shall  enable 
me,  and  so  far  as  my  knowledge  and 
power  can  reach."  Quoted  by  Pro£ 
Bush,  Hieroph.  Nov.  1842,  p.  141.^  We 
19am,  also,  from  the  biographers  of 
Charlemagne  that  a  commem<Mtttive 
coin  was-  struck  at  Rome  under  his 
reign,  bearing  this  inscription,  "  Reno- 
vatio  Imperii  Roman!" «—'' i2eo»tMi2  of 
the  Roman  Empire.**  Ibid.  These  quo- 
tations, whose  authority  will  not  be 
questioned,  and  whose  authors  will  not 
be  suspected  of  paving  had  any  design 
to  Illustrate  these  passages  in  tiie  Apo- 
calypse, will  serve  to  confirm  what  is 
said  in  tiie  Notes  of  the  decline  and 
restoration  of  the  Roman  secular  power ; 
of  its  dependence  on  the  Papacy  to  give 
it  life  and  vigor ;  i|nd  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  designed  to  sustain  the  Papacy,  and 
to  perpetuate  the  power  of  Rome.  It 
needs  only  to  be  added,  that  down  to  the 
time  of  Charles  the  Fifth — the  period  of 
the  Reformation — nothing  was  more  re- 
markable in  history  than  the  readiness 
of  this  restored  secular  power  to  stistain 
the  Papacy  and  to  carry  out  its  designs ; 
or  than  the  readiness  of  the  Papacy  to 
sustain  an  absolute  civil  despotism,  and  to 
make  the  world  subject  to  it  by  snnpres- 
siOjg  all  attempts  in  favor  of  civil  liberty. 
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16  And  he  caused  all,  both  small 
and  great,  rich  and  poor,  free  and 


16.  And  he'  eau«eth  all.     He   claims 
jorisdiction,  in  the  matters  here  referred 
to,  over  all  classes  of  persons^  and  com- 
pels them  to  do  his  will.     This  is  the 
second  beast,  and,  according^  to  the  in- 
terpretation  'given  above,  it  relates  to 
the^  Papal  power,  and  to  its  daim  of 
nniversal  jorisdictioa.      %  Both  9m<Ui 
and  great.    All  these   expressions  are 
designed  to  denote  untoertality  r—  refer- 
ring to  various  divisions  into  which  the 
haman  family  may  be  regarded  as  di- 
vided.    One  of  those  divisions  is  into 
'small  and'  great;'  thUit  is,  into  young 
and  old ;   those  small  in   stature  and 
those  large  in  statare ;  those  of  humble, 
and  those  of  elevated,  rank. .  f  Breh  and 
poor.      Another  way  of   dividing  the 
human    raoe,  and  denoting  here,  as  in 
the  former  ease,  all — rfor  it  ia«' common 
method,  in  <speaking  of  mankind,  to  de- 
Boribe    them    as   'the   rich  and  poor.' 
f  Free  and  bond.    Another  method  still 
of  dividing  the  human  race,  embracing 
all — for  all  the  dwellers  upon  the  earth 
are  either  Aree  or  bond.     These  various 
forms  of  expression,  therefore,  are  de- 
signed merely  to  denote,  in  an  emphatio 
manner,  univertality.     The  idea  is,  t^t, 
in  the  matter  referred  to,  none  ware  «x-. 
empty  either  on  account  of  their  exalted 
rank,  or   on  account  of .  their  humble 
condition  ;  either  because  they  were  so 
mighty  as  to  be  beyond  control,  or  so 
mean  and  bumble  as  to  be  beneath  no- 
tioe.     And  if  this  ^  refers  to  the  Papacy, 
every  one  will  see  the  propriety  of  the 
deseripiion. .  The  jurisdiction  set  up  by 
that  power  has  been  as  absolute  over 
kings  .as  over  their  subjects;  over  the 
rich  and  mighty,  as  over  the  feeble  and 
the  poor;  over  masters  and  over  their 
slaves ;  alike  over  those,  in^he  humblest 
and  in  the  most  elevated  walks  in  life. 
%  To  receive -a  mark  in4heir  right  h^nd, 
or  in  their  foreheada.     The  word  here 
rendered  wark — j^Spay/ta — occurs  only 
in  one  place  in  the  New  Testament  ex- 
cept in    the  book  of  Revelation,  Acts 
xvii.  29,  where  it  is  rendered  graven. 
In  all  the  other  places  where  it  is  found 
(Rev.  xiii.  16,  ir,  xiv.  9i  11,  xv.  2,  xvi. 
2,  xiz.  2d,  xx>  4),  it  is  rendered  marky 
and  fa  applied  to  the  same  thing  —  the 
'mark  of  ihe  beast.'  The.w^d  properly 


bond,  to  receiye  *  a  mark  in  their 
right  hand,  or  in  their  foreheads : 

a  ^tiveihan. 

means  something  grav6n  or  sculptQred ; 
hence  (a)  a  graving,  sculpture,  sculp- 
tured  work,  as  images  or  idols;  (6)  a 
mark  out  in  or  stamped  —  as .  the  stamp 
on  coin.  Applied  to  men^it  was  used 
to  denote  some  stamp  or  mark  on  the 
hand  or  elsewhere  —  as  in  the  case  of  a 
servant  on  whose  hand  or  arm  the  name 
of  the  master  was  impressed;  or  of  a 
soldier  on  whom  some  nuirk  was  im- 
pressed doubting  the  eompaay  or  pha- 
lanx to  which  he  belonged.  It  was  to 
nncommon  thing  to  mark  slaves  or  sol- 
diers in  this  way;. and  the  design  was 
either  to  denote  their  ownershil^  or  rank, 
or  to  prevent  their  escaping  so  as  not  to 
be  detected.*  Most  of  us  have  seen 
sueh  marks^  made  on  the  hands  or  arms 
of  sailors,  in  which,  by  a  voluntary  tat" 
tooinfff  their  names,  or  the  names  of  their 
vessels,  were  written,  or  the  figure  of  an 
anchor,  or  some  other  device,  was  indeli- 
bly made  by  punctures  in  the  skin,  and 
by  inserting  sonde  kind  of  coloring  mat^ 
ter.  The  thing  which  it  is  h^re  said  was 
engraven  on  the  band-  or  Uie  forehead, 
was  the  'name'  of  the  beasty  or  the- 
*  number'  of  his  aamtf,  ver.  17.  That,  is, 
the  'name'  or  the  'number*  was  so  in- 
delibly inscribed  either  on  the  hand  or 
the  forehead,  as  to  show  that  he  who 
bare  it  appertained  to  the  *  beast,'  and 
was  subject  to  his  authority— as  a  slave 
is  to  his  master,  or  a  soldier  to  his  com- 
mander. Applied  to  the  Papacy,  the 
meaning  is,  that  there  would  be  some 
mark  of  distinction ;  some  indelible  sign; 
something  which  would  designate,  with 
entire  certainty,  those  persons  who  be- 
longed to  it,  and  who  were  subject  to  it. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that.  In 
point  of  fact,  this  has  eminenUy  charac- 
terized the  Papacy.  All  possible  care 
has  been  taken  to  designate  with  accu- 
racy those  who  beIl>Bg  to  that  eommu- 


•  Amonctbe  Roniant,  sravet  Were  ttigmaWted  with 
the  nasler^  n&nie  or  nark  on  their  farcheadt.  bo  VatU 
rritii  Maxtmut  speaks  of  the  custom  for  slaves,  "  liter- 
arum  notis  inurit"  aod  PIau(u«  calls  the  slave  *' liters- 
tut."  Ambrose  ;.De  Obit.  VsHeotin.)  says,  Character^ 
Domloi  inscribuptur  srrvuii.  Petronius  mentions  the 
forehead  as  the  place  of  the  mark :  Servitia  ecce  m 
froDtibusycemitis.  In  many  case;,  soliUers  bore  the 
emperor's  name  or  mark  imprinted  on.  the  hand.  Ae. 
tius  says,'  Stigmata  vocant  q'uae  in  facie,  vel  in  alii 
parte  corporis,  inscri.buntor;  qualia  sunt  militum  In 
maoibus.  So  Ambrose  says,  Komiiie  imjmratorit  si;. 
iMLBliir  mlUtat.    Camp.  Nbtasvn  Oal.  tI.  it. 
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17  And  that  no  man  pnght  bu  j 
or  sell,  ssYe  he  that  had  the  mark, 
or  the  name  of  the  beast,  or  the 
number  *  of  his  name. 

a  c.  U.  2. 

■        »       III  ■  I  I— ^— .^— ^— . 

mon,  and,  all  av«r  the  world,  it  ia  easj 
to  distlngiiuh  those  who  render  allegi- 
Miee  to  &9  Papal  power.  Oomp.  Notea 
on  elu  vii.  3. 

17.  And  that  no  mail  might  buy  or  §elL 
That  is,  this  mighty  power  would  claim 
jariidtotioii  oTer  the  traffic  of  the  world, 
and  endeavor  to  make  it  trihntary  to  its 
o#n  purposes.  Gomp.  ch.  zviii.  11-13, 
17-19.  This  is  repseeented  by  saying 
that  no  one  might  'buy  or  sell'  except 
by  its  permission  j  and  it  is  clear  that 
where  this  power  exists  of  determining 
who  may '  buy  and  sell/  there  Is  absolute 
eontrol  orer  the  wealth  of  the  world. 
%  Save^  he  thcU  hcuH  the  mark.  To  keep 
it  all  among  its  own  friends;  amoi^; 
those  who  showed  allegiance  to  this 
power.  ^  Or  the  stame  of.  the  beast. 
That  is,  the  'mark'  referred  to  was  either 
tiie  name  of  the  beast>  or  the  numW  of 
his  name.  The  meaning  is,  that  he  had 
something  branded  on  him  that  showed 
that  he  belonged  to  Uie  beast — as  a  slave 
had  the  name  of  his^  master,*  m  other 
words,  there  was  something  that  cer- 
tainly showed  that  he  was  subject  to  its 
authority.  %  Or  the  niiifi&er  of  hie  name. 
In  regaird  to  what  is  denoted  by  the 
number  of  the  beast,  see  Notes  on  Ter..  18. 
The  idea  here  is,  that  that^ '  number,' 
whatever  it  was,  Was  so  marked. on  him 
as  to  show  to  whom  he  belonged.  Ac- 
cording to  the  interpretation  here  pro- 
posed, the  meaning  of  this  passage  is, 
that  the  Papacy  would  cUdm  jurisdiction 
over  traffic  and  oommeiyse,*  or  wpuld 
endeavor  to  bring  it  under  its  control, 
and  make  it  subservient  to  its  own  ends. 
Traffic  or  commerce. is  one  of  the  princir 
pal  means  by  which  property  is  acquired, 
and  he  who  has  the  control  of  this  has,, 
to  a  great  degree,  the  control  of  the 
wealth  of  a  nation;  and  the  question 
now  is,  X  whether  any  such  jurisdiction 
has  been  s^t  up,  or  whether  any  such 
eontrol  has  in  foct  been  .  exercised,  so., 
that  the  wealth  of  the  world  has  been 
subject  to  Papal  Rome.  Por  a  mbre 
full  illustration  of  this  I  may  refer  to  the 
Notes  on  ch.  xviii.  11-13, 16,  17;  but  at 
present  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark 


18  Here  is  "wudiMa.  Let  Him 
that  hath  understanding  count  the 
number  of  the  beast :  for  it  is  the 
number  of  a  man ;  sand  his  number 
is  six  hundred  threescore  and  six. 

timt  the  manifest  aim  of.  the  Papacy  in 
all  its  l^tstoiry  faas'1)een  to  oo9tiroi  th« 
,  world,  and;  -to  get  dominion  over  its 
weaHhr  in  order  that  it  might  accomplish 
its  own  purposes.  But  besides  this,  there 
have  been  numerous  specified  .acts  more 
particularly  designed  to  control  the  busi- 
ness of  'buying  and  selling.'  It  has 
been  commoz)  in  Rome  to  prohibit,  by 
express  law, .  all  traffic  with  hereUes. 
Thus  a  canon  of  tiie  Lateran  Council, 
under  Pope  Alexander  III.,  commanded 
that  no  man  should -entertsdn  or  cherish 
them  in  his  house  or  land,  or  fro^e  with 
them.  Hard.  vi.  iL  1684.  The  Synod 
of  Tours,  under  the  same  Pope  Alexan- 
der, passed  the  law  that  no  man  should 
presume  to  receive  or  assist  the  heretics, 
no,  not  so  much  as  to  exercise  oommeroe 
with  them  in  aeUing  or  huffing.  And  so,, 
too,  the  Constance  Coimcil,  as  expressed 
in  Pope  Martin's  bulL  EUiott,  ui.  220, 
221. 

18.  Here  ie  wiedom,  That  is,  in  what 
is,  stated .  respecting  the  nune  and .  tha 
number  of  the  name  of  the  beast.  The 
idea  is,  either  that  there  ^ould  be  need 
of  peculiar  sagacity  in  determining  what 
the  'number'  of  the  ,' beast'  or  of  his 
'hame'  was,  or  that  peculiar  'wiadom' 
was  shown  by  the  foot  liiat  the  nnmber 
cosid  be  thus  expressed.  The  l8ttgaag« 
used  in  the  vMse  would  lead  the  reader 
to  suppose  that  the  attempt  to  make  out 
the  '  number'  was  not  absolutely  AoprfsM, 
but  that  the  number  was  so  fat  enigmati*> 
cal  as  to  require  muehakill  in  determin- 
ing its  meaning.  It  may  also  be  implied 
tfaafei .  for  some  retimn,-  there  was  trva 
'wisdom'  in  designating  the  name  by 
this  number^  dther  because  a  more 
direct  and  explicit  statement  might  ex* 
pose  him  who  made  it  to  persoontion, 
and  it  showed  practical  wisdom  thus  to 
guard  against  this  danger;  or  beeanse 
tiiere  was  'wisdom'  or  skiU  shown  in 
the  fact  that  a  number  <^nld  be  found 
which  would  thus  correspond  with  the 
name.  .  On  either  of  these  suppositions, 
peculiar  wisdom  would  be  required  in 
deoyphering  its  meaning.  %  Let  him 
thai  hath  umdereianditt^^    lBplyiii^<«) 
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that  it  was  pracftcahU  to  ^'cotint  the 
number  1  of  the  namo;'  and  (b)  that  it 
would  require  uncommon  skill  to  do  it 
It  could  not  be  successful^  attempted 
by  all;  but  still  there  were  those  who 
might  do  it.     This  is  such  language  as 
would  be  used  respecting  some  diflScult 
matter,  but  where  there  was  hope  that, 
by  diligent  application  of  the  mind,  and 
by  the  exercise  of  a  sound  understanding, 
there  would  be  a  prospect  of  success, 
y  Count  the  number  of  the  beast.    In  rer. 
16>  it  is  '  the  number  of  his  name.'    The 
word  here  rendered  'count' — i/^i^^rrfru — 
means  properly  to  count  or  reckon  with 
pebbles,  or  counters;  then  to  reckon,  to 
estimate.  The  word  hero  means  compute  ; 
that  is,  ascertain  the  exact  import  of  the 
number,  so  as  to  identify  the  beast   The 
'number*  is  that  which  is  immediately 
spedfiedy  'six  hundred  threescore  and 
six'— 666.'    The  phrase  ^the  number  of 
the  beasf  means,  that^  somehow  this 
number  was  so  connected  with  the  beast, 
Or  would  so  represent  its  name  or  cha- 
racter, that  the  '  beast'  would  be  identi- 
fied by  its  proper  application.    The  men- 
tion in  ver.  17  of '  the  name  of  th6  beast^' 
and  '  the  number  of  his  name,'  shows  that 
this  ^number'  was  somehow  connected 
Inth  his  proper  designation,  so  that  by 
this  he  would  be  identified.    The  plain 
meaning  is,  that  the  number  666  would 
be  so  connected  with  his  name,  or  with 
(hat  which   would    properly  designate 
him,  that  it .  could  b^  determined  who 
Was  meant  by  finding  that  number  t» 
his  nam«  or  in  his  proper  designation. 
This  is  the  exercise  of  the  skill  or  wisdom 
fo  tfhich  the  writer  here  refers :  substan- 
tiantially  that  which  is  required  in  the 
solution  of  a  riddle,  or  a  conundrum.    If 
it  should  be  said  here  that  this' is  t^ndig- 
nified  and  unworthy  of  an  inspired  book, 
it  may  be  replied  \a)  that  there  might 
be  some  important  reason  why  the  name 
or  designation  should  not  be  more  plainly 
made ;  (5)  that  it  was  important,  never- 
theless, that  it  should  be  so  made  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  ascertain  who  was 
referred  to ;  (c)  that  this  should  be  done 
OBly  in  some  way  which  would  involve 
the  principle  of  the  enigma — 'where  a 
known  thing  was  concealed  under  ob- 
e^re  language' (  Webeter^e  Die.) ;  (d)  that 
the  use  of  symbols,  emblems,  hieroglyph- 
i08,  and  riddles  was  common  in  the  early 
periods  of  the  world ;  and  (e)  that  it  w^s 
no  anoommon  thing  in  ahdent  t^es,  as 


it  Is  in  modem,  to  test  the  eapaoiiy  and 
skill  of  men  by  their  ability  to  unfold 
the  meaning  of  provprbs,  riddles,  and 
dark   sayings.      Comp.   the    riddle    of 
Samson,  Judges  xiv.  12,  seq.     See  also 
Ezek.  xvii.  2-8 ;  Prov.  i.  2-6 ;  Ps.  xlix.  4, 
Ixxviii.  2 ;  Dan.  viii.  23,    It  would  be  a 
9vffi,e%ent    vindication    of    the    method 
adopted  here  if  it  was  certain  or  proba- 
ble that  a  direct  and  explicit  statement 
6f  what  was  meant  would. have  been  at- 
tended with  immediate  danger,  and  if 
the  object  could  be  secured  by  an  enig. 
matical  form,     f  For  it  i»  the  number  of 
a  matt.    Various  interpretations  of  this 
have  been  proposed.     Clericus  renders 
it,  "The  number  is  small,  or  not  such 
as  cannot  be  estimated  by  a  mian."    Ro- 
senmiiller:   "The  dumber  indicates  a 
man,  or  a  certain  race  of  men."    Prof. 
Stuart :  **  The  number  is  to  be  computed 
more  humano,  not  more  angelieo'"  "it  i$ 
a  man's  number."    Bewette:   "It  ii 
such  a  number  as  is  commonly  reckoned 
or  designated  by  men."    Other  interpre- 
tations may  be  seen  in  Poole's  Synopeitt, 
That  which  is  proposed  by  RosenmUUer, 
however,  meets  aJl  the  circumsttuices  of 
the  case.    The  idea  is,  evidently,  that 
the  number  indicates  or  refers  to  a  cer- 
tain man,  or  order  of  men.    It  does  not 
pertain  to  a  brttte,  op. to  angelic  beings. 
Thus   it  would  be  understood  by  one 
merely  interpreting  the  language,  and 
thus  the  connexion   demands.    ^  And 
hie  number  is  six  hundred  threescore  and 
six.    The  number  t)f  his  name,  ver.  17. 
This  cannot  be  supposed  to  mean. that 
his  name  would  be  composed  of  six  hun- 
dred  and  sixty-six  letters^;  and  it  must, 
therefore,  mean  that  somehow  the  num- 
ber 666  would  be  expressed  by  his  name 
in  some  well-underStood  method  of  com- 
putation.    The  number  heire — six  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six — ^is,  in  Walton's  Poly- 
glottf  written  out  in  full :  £:|aK^(ot  i^d- 
Kovra  l^.    In  Wctstein,  Griesbach,  Hahn, 
Tittmann,  and  the  common  Greek  text, 
it  is  expressed  by  the  characters  x,W  =■ 
666.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is 
the  correct  number,  though,  in  the  timo 
of  Irenaeus,  there  was  in  some  copies 
another  reading — ;^if = 616.    This  read- 
ing was^  adopted  by  the  Expositor  Ty- 
chonius ;   but  against  this,  Irenaeus  in- 
veighs. Lib.  V.  c.  30.-^    There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  number  666  is  the  correct 
reading,  though  it  would  seem  that  this, 
was  sometimes  expressed  in  letters,  and 
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lometimes  wriUen  ia  fall,  Wetstem 
supposes  that  both  methods  were  ased  by 
John ;  that  in  the  first  copy  of  his  book 
he  ased  the  letters,  and  in  a  subsequent 
copy  wrote  it  in  full.  This  inquiry  is  not 
of  materitd  consequence. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  much  has 
been  written  on  this  mysterious  'num- 
ber/ and  that  very  different  theories 
have  been  adopted  In  regard  to  its  appli- 
cation. For  the  views  which  have  been 
entertuned  on  the  subjeet,  the  reader 
may  consult,  with  advantage,  the  article 
in  Calmet's  Die,  under  the  word  Anti' 
ckritt.  It  was  natural  for  Calmot,  being 
a  Roman  Catholic,  to  endeavor  to  show 
that  the  interpretations  have  boMi  so 
v^ious,  that  there  could  be  no  certainty 
in  the  application,  and  especially  in  the 
common  application  to  the  Papacy.  In 
endeavoring  to  ascertun  the  meaning  of 
the  passage,  the  following  general  re- 
marks may  be  made,  as  containing  the 
result  of  the  investigation  thus  far:— (a) 
There  was  some  myttery  in  the  matter — 
some  designed  concealment — some  rea- 
son why  a  more  explicit  statement  was 
not  adopted.  The  reason  of  this  Is  not 
stated ;  but  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
suppose  that  it  arose  from  something  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  writer,  and  that 
the  adoption  of  this  enign^atical  expres- 
sion was  designed  to  avoid  some  peril 
to  which  he  or  others  might  be  exposed 
if  there  were  a  more  explicit  statement. 
(6)  It  is  implied,  nevertheless,  that  it 
could  he  understood;  that  i^,  that  the 
meaning  was  not  so  obscure  that,  by 
proper  study,  the  designed  reference 
could  not  be  ascertained  without  mate- 
rial danger  of  error,  (c)  It  required 
•JciU  to  do^this ;  either  natural  sag^^ity, 
or  particular  skill  in  interpreting  hie- 
roglyphics and  symbols,  or  uncommon 
spiritual  discernment  {d)  Some  man, 
or  order  of  men,  is  referred  to  that  could 
properly  be  designated  in  this  manner, 
(e)  The  method  of  designating  persons 
obscurely  by  a  reference  to  the  numeri- 
cal signification  of  the  .letters  in  their 
names  war  not  very  uncommon,  and  was 
one  that  was  not  unlikely,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  to  have  been  resorted 
to  by  John.  "  Thus,  among  the  Pagans, 
the  Egyptian  mystics  spoke  of  Mercury, 
or  Thonth,  under  the  name  1218,  be- 
cause the  Greek  letters  composing  the 
word  Thouth,  when  estimated  by  their 
numerical  value,  together  made  np  that 


itQBbec  By  othOTSy  Jupiter  waa  invoked 
under  the  mystical  number  717;  because 
the  letters  of  'H  APZH — Beginning ,  or 
Firtt  Origin,  wiiich  was  a  charaoteristie 
of  the  supreme  deity  worshipped  as  Ju- 
piter, made  up  that  number.  And  Apollo 
under  the  number  608,  as  being  that  of 
nvs  or  hniy  words  expressing  certain 
solar  attributes.  Again,  the  pseudo* 
Christian  or  semi- Pagan  Gnostics,  from 
St.  John's  time  and  downwardB,  affixed 
to  their  gems  and  amulets,  of  which  mul- 
titudes remain  to  the  presrent  day,  the 
mystic  word  afipava^  [abratcuc]  or  a/)(pa^as 
[abrtixati]  under  the  idea  of  some  magic 
virtue  attaching  to  its  number  365,  as 
being  that  of  the  days  of  the  annual 
solar  circle,*'  Ac.  See  other  instances 
referred  to  in  Elliott,  iiil  205.  These 
facts  show  that  John  would  not  be  un- 
likely to  adopt  some  such  method  of  ex- 
pressing a  sentiment  whit^  it  waa  de- 
signed should  be  obscure  in  form,  bat 
possible  to  be  understood.  It  should  be 
added  here,  that  this  was  more  common 
among  the  Jewr  than  among  any  other 
people.  (/)  It  seems  clear  that  some 
Oreek  word  is  here  referred  to^  and  that 
the  mystic  number  is  to  be  found  in  some 
word  of  that  language.  The  reatont  for 
this  jopinion  are  those:  (I)  John  was 
writing  in  Greek,  and  it  is  most  natai«l 
to  suppose  that  this  would  be  the  refe- 
rence ;  (2).  he  expected  that  hia  book 
would  be  read  by  those  who  ondec- 
stood  the  ^i»ek  language,  and  it  would 
have  been  unnaturaLto  have  increased 
the  perplexity  in  understi^nding  what  he 
referred  to  by  introducing  a  word  of  a 
foreijgn  language ;  (3)^  the  first  and  laat 
letters,  of  ^e  Greek  alphabet,  and  not 
those  of  the  .  Hebrew,  are  expressly 
selected  by  the  Saviour,  to  d&ote  his 
eternity^  ^^  I  am  Alpha  and  Omegay** 
ch.  i.  8,  11 ;  and  (4)  the  numerals  by 
which  the  enigma  is  expressed — x^f'"*'*^ 
Greek*  It  has  indeed  been  supposed  by 
many  that  the  solution  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Hebrew  language,  but  these  reasons 
seem  to  me  to  show  conclusively  that  we 
are  to  look  for  the  solution  in  some 
Cheek  word. 

The  question  now  is,  whether  there  is 
any  word  which  corresponds  with  these 
conditions,  and  which  would  naturalljr 
be. referred  to  by  John  in  this  manner. 
The  exposition  thus  far  has  led  us  to 
suppose  that  the  Papacy  in  some  form 
lis  referred  to;  and  the. enquiry  now  is. 
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whether  there  ia  any  word  whiob  is  bo 
eertain  and  detenDinate  aa  to  mjake  it 
probable  that  John  meaiat  to  designate 
that.  The  word  Aaruvos — Lateinoa-^the 
Latin  [Man],  actually  has  all  the  con- 
ditions supposed  in  the  interpretation  of 
this  passage.  From  this  word  tho  num- 
ber specified — ^666 — is  made  out  as  fol« 
lows : — 

A    jt      T,   K      I      N      0       2 

30    1.    300    6    10    60    70    200=^666. 

In  support  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  the 
word  intended  to  be  referred  to,  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  may  be  made: — 
(a)  It  is  a  Greek  word,  (b)  It  expresses 
the  ezaet  number,  and.  corresponds  in 
this  respect  with  Uie  language  used  by 
John,  (e)  It  was  early  suggested  as 
the  probable  meaning,  and.  by  those 
who  liTod  near  to  the  time  of  John; 
who  were  intimately  acquaintod  with 
the  Greek  language;  and  who  may 
he  supposed  to.  have  been  familiar  with 
this  mode  of  writing.  Thus  it  was  sug- 
gested by  Irenseus,  who  says,  **  It  seems 
to  me  very  probable ;  for-^this  is  ^  name 
of  the  last  of  Daniel's  four  kingdoms; 
they  being  Latint  that  pow- reign.''  It 
is  true  that  he  also  mentions  two  other 
words  as  those  which  may  be  meant  — 
tuav^as  —  a  word  Which  had  been  sug- 
gested by  othws,  but  concerning  which 
he  makes  no  remarks,  and  which,^  of 
course,  must  have  been  destitute  of  any 
probability  in  his. view;  and  Turav  — 
which  he  thinks  has  the  clearest  claims 
for  admission— though  he  speaks  of  the 
word  Lateinos  as  haTing  a  claim  of  pro- 
bability, {d)  This  word  would  properly 
denote  the  Roman  power,  or  the  then 
Latin  power,  and  would  refer  to  th^t 
domiiiion  a^  a  Latin  dominion  — ;  as  it 
properly  was ;  and  if  it  be  supposed  that 
it  was  intended  to  refer  to  that,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  that  tbere  should-be  some 
degree  of  obscurity  about  it,  this  would 
be  more  likely  to  be  selected  than  the 
word  Momaftf  which  was  better  known  ; 
and  (e)  there  was  a  tpecial  propriety  in 
this  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  refer  to  the  Papal  Latin 
power.  The  most  ^appropriate^  appel- 
lation, if  it  was  designed  to  refer /to 
Borne  as  a  civil  power,  would  undoubt- 
edly hare  been  the  word  Moman;  but 
if  it  was  intended  to  refer  to  the  eecUaiat- 
iieal  power,  or  to  the  l^apacy,  this  is  the 
fwry  w6rd  to  express  the  idea.  In  earlier 
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times  tiiemore  common  appellation  wai 
Homan.  This  continued  until  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  Eastern  and  Western  em- 
pires, when  the  Eastern  was  called  the 
Oretk,  and  the  Western  the  Latin; 
or  when  the  Eastern  empire  assumed  the 
name  of  Boman,  and  affixed  to  the 
Western  kingdoms  one  and  all  that  were 
connected  with  Rome,  the  appellation  qf 
Latin,  This  appellation,  originally  ap- 
plied to  the  language  only,  was  adopted 
by  the  Western  kingdoms,  and  came  to 
be  tha^  by  which  they  wore  hest  desig- 
nated* It  was  the  tjatin  world,  the 
Latin  kingdom,  the  Latin  church,  the 
Latin  patriarch,  the  Latin  clergy,  the 
Latin  councils.  To  use  Dr.  More's 
words,  "  They  Latinize  every  thing : 
Mass,  prayers,  hymns,  Litanies,  canons, 
decretals,  bulls,  are  conceived  in  Latin. 
The  Papal  councils  speak  in  Latin, 
women  themselves  pvay  in  Latin.  The 
8criptuires  are  read  in  no  other  language 
under  the  Papacy  than  Latin.  In  short, 
all  things  are  Latin."  With  what  pro- 
priety, then,  might  John,  under  the 
inflnence  of  inspiration,  speak,  in  this 
enigmatical  manner  of  the  new  power 
that  was -^symbolised  by  the  beast,  at 
Lntin, 

The^only  objection  to  this  solution  thai 
has  been  suggested  is  that  the  ortho- 
graphy of  the  Greek  word  is  Aari«os>^ 
Latinoe  —  and  not  Aravos  —  Lateinen  — • 
giving  the  number  6.10,  and  not  666; 
an^  Bellarmine  asserts  that  this  is  the 
uniform  method  of  spelling  in  Greek 
authors.  All  that  is  necessai^  in  reply 
to  this,  is  to  oopy  the  following  remark 
from  Prof.  Stuart,  voL  ii.  p.  456 :  '<  As  to 
the.  form  of  the  Greek  word  Aurtivoi 
[Xa/04tto«],  viz.,  that  ti  is  employed  for 
the  Latin  long -I,  it  is  a  sufficient  vindi- 
cation of  it  to  cite  Saj^ccvof,  ^avtrravoi, 
HdvXeiyo;,  Avntvuvost  Ar«A(0{,  McrciAio^, 
UawttfiOi,  Ovufitost  etc.  Or  we  may  refer 
to  the  custom  of  the  more  ancient  Latin, 
as  in  Plautu8>  of  writing  Hiy  ei,  e.  g;, 
solitei,  Diveis,  captivei,  preimus,  Lateina^ 
ete."  See  this  point  examined  further, 
in  Elliott,  iU.  210-2X3. 

As  a  matter  of  historical  interest,  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  solutioii  of  the. 
difficulty  has  been  sought  in  numeroiis 
other  words,  and  the  friends  of  the  Pa- 
pacy, and  the  enemies  of  the  3ibl^>  have 
endeavored  to  show  that  such  terms  ure 
so  numerous  that  there  can  be  no  oer-. 
tMnty  in  the  applioatioB.    Thus  Calmtit 
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(J>ie,f  «it  Antieh^t^t),  after  ennmenitiiig 
msny  of  these  tenae,  says,  "  The  num- 
ber 666  is  fotilid  in  names  the  most 
saered,  the  most  opposite  to  Antiohrist. 
The  wisest  and  best  way  is  to  be 
nlenU" 


We  hare  seen  that,  besides  the  name 
LateinoSf  two  other, words  had  been  re- 
ferred to  in  the  time  of  Irenseus.  Some 
of  the  words  in  which  the  mysterious 
number  has  been  since  supposed  to  be 
found,  are  the  following  :— 


D11*1D^P»  Csssar  Romss  (Emperor  of  Rome),  thaUs  100 +  10  + 66 -f* 

'      200  and  200 +  6 +  40 ^ 666. 

^SP  jna  Nero  Csesar,  60  +  200  +  6  +  60,  and  lOO  +  60  +  200  « 666. 

Diodes  Augustus  (Dioolesian)  ^ ....^ „ dclxti. 

C.  F.  Jidianus  Cesar  Athens  (the  Apostate)  ^^  ...v..... .^..;.. dclxti. 

Luther— ->hSV  =»  200+400  +  30  +  6  +  30  =?  ........v. „.. 666. 

lAinpetis,  Xafiircnj  «  30  + 1  +  40  +  80  +  6  +  300  + 10  +  200  —  666. 

n  Aamwr  fi^i\M  =  8  +  30  +  1  +  300  +  ID  +  60  +  8  +  2  +  1  +  200  + 

104-30  +  54.104.1== : ^...  666. 

IraXiice   ««>i7««  -  10"+ 300  +  1 +30  +  104- 204-14-64- 204- 204- 

504-84-2004- 104-1 «  ,; 666. 

A»oarar»/«(theAp<?Btate)14-8;0  4-704-6-(-14-30O-i-8-l-20(^-»  ..  666. 

n'^On  (Roman,  So.  iS^<iM)  »  200 -f  6 -|- 40 -f- 10  4- 10  4- 400  »  ., 666. 

BPiiJ^Tl  (Romanus,  So.  Jfiin)  »  200 -f  40  4- W -f- 50 -H  6 -[- 300  =  ...  666. 


It  will  be  admitted  that  many  of  these, 
and  others  that  might  be  named,  are 
fimoiftil,  and  perhaps  had,  their  origin  in 
a  determinatioB,  on  the  one  hand,  to  find 
Rome  referred  to  somehow,  or  in  a  de- 
tarmination,  on  the  otiier  hand,  equally 
strong,  not  to  find  thi»;  but  still  It  is  re- 
markable how  many  of  the  most  obvious 
eelntions  refer  to  Rome  and  the  Papacy. 
But  the  mind  need  ndt  be  distractea,  nor 
need  doubt  be  thrown  orer  the  subject 
by  the  nwtnhw  of  the  solutionis  proposed. 
They  show  the  restless  eharaeter'of  the 
human  mind,  and  the  ingenuity  of  men ; 
but  this  should  not  be  Slewed  to  bring 
faito  doubt  a^  solution  that  is  simple  u>a 
natural,  and  that  meets  all  the  circuni- 
■tances  of  the  ease.  Snoh  a  solution,  I 
belierey  is  found  in  the  word  Aarctvof — 
XoleitMM,  as  illustrated  above;  and  as 
tbaty  if  eerreolv  setdes  the  ease,  it  is  un- 
Booessai'y  to  pursue  the  matter  further. 
Thoae  who  are  disposed  to  do  so,  how- 
erer,  may  find  ample  illustration  in 
Calmet,  DieUj  Art  AfttiekrUt;  Elliott, 
Horae  Apooa,  iii.  207-221 ;  Prof.  Stuart, 
Com,  Tol.  ii.,  Excw^u9f  iv. ;  Bibliotheca 
JSaera,  1  84-86;  Robert  Fleming  on  the 
Jiite  and  Fail  of  the  Papaetf,  28,  seq. ; 
Dil  Wette,  Exegeti^ket  BdncUmck,  K  f., 
UL  140-142;  Vitrxnga,  Com,  625-637, 
JB»emnu»,  ir,;  No9,  Tet,  Edil  Koppi- 
MWM,  TOl.  z.  6,  pp.  236-265 ;  and  the 
OwaoMntarfes  gMMrally. 


CHAPTER  Xiv. 

▲NALT8I8  OF  THB  CHAPTER. 

In  the  previous  chapters  (xiu  xiiL) 
there  is  a  description  of  the  woes  and 
sorrows  which,  for  a  loiig  perioc^  would 
come  upon  the  church,  and  which  would 
threaten  to  destroy  it.  It  was  pro|>er 
that  this  gloomy  picture  should  be  re- 
lieved, and  accordingly  this  chi4>ter> 
having  much  of  the  aspedt  of  an  episode, 
is  thrown  in  to  comfort  the  hearts  of 
those  who  should  see  those  troublous 
times.  Thefe  were  bright  scenes  beyond, 
and  it  was  important  to  direct  the  eye  to 
them,  that  the  hearts  of  the  sad  might 
be  consoled.  This  chapter,  therefore, 
contains  a  succession  of  symbolical  re- 
presentations designed  to  show  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  all  these  things — "  to  hold 
out  the  symbols  of  ultimate  i^)d  certain 
victory."  Prof,  Stuart.  Those  symbols 
are  the  following : — 

(1)  The  vision  of  the  hundred  and 
forty-four  thousand  on  Mount  Zion,  as 
emblematic  of  the  fihal  triumph  of  the 
redeemed,  vs.  1-5.  They  have  the 
Father's  name  in  their  foreheads  (ver. 
1)^  they  sipg  a  song  of  victory  (vs.  2,  8) ; 
they  are  found  without  tault  before  GFod 
— ^representatives,  in  this  respect,  of  all 
that  will  be  saved,  vs.  4,  6. 

(2)  The  vision  of  the  final  triumph  of 
the  gospel,  vs.  6,  7.    An  angel  if 
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AND  I  looked,  and,  Ip,  a  Lamb  * 
&tood  on  the  mount  Sion,  and 

with  him  an  fanndred  forty  arid  four 

• 

fljdng  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  haying 
the  everlasting  gospel  to  pceaoh  to  aU 
that  dwell  upon  the  earth,  and  an- 
nouneing  that  the  end  is  near : — a  repre- 
eentation  designed  to  show  that  the 
gospel  ioiU  he  ihas  preached  among  all 
nstioAs;  and  when  that  is  done»  the 
time  will-draw  on  when  the  affairs  of  the 
world  will  be  wonnd  np. 

(3)  The  fitll  of  Bahjlon,  the  mighty 
Antl-christian  power,  ver.  8.  An  angel 
is  eeen  goi&g  forth  annonnoing  the  glad 
tidings  ^at  this  mighty  power  is  over- 
thrown, and  tha^  therefore,  its  oppres- 
rions  are  oome  to  an  end.  This,  to  the 
ehiurefa  in  trouble  and  persecntion,  is  one 
of  the  most  comforting  of  all  the  assnr- 
ances  that  Qod  makes  in  regard  ~to  the 
futore. 

(4)  The  certain  and  final  desti^etion 
of  all  thenpholders  of  that  Anti-christian 
power,  vs.  >-12.  Another  angel  is  seen 
makiifg  proclamation'  that  ail  the  sup- 
porters and  abettors  of  this  formidable 
power  would  drink  of  the  wine  of  the 
wrath  of  Qod;  that  th^  would  be  tor> 
mented  with  fire  and  brimstone;  and 
that  the  Bifidkd.  of  the\r  ifcorment  would 
ascend  up  for  ever  and  ever. 

(5)  The  blessedness  of  all  those  who 
die  in  the  Lord ;  who,  amidst  the  perse- 
cntioBs  and  trials  that'  were  to  <come 
upon  the  church,  would  be  found  faithful 
nnto  death,  ver.  13.  They  would  rest 
from  their  labors ;  the  works  of  mercy 
whieh  they  had  done  on  Uie  earth  would 
follow  them  to  the  future  world,  securing 
rich  and  eternal  blessings  there. 

(6)  The  final  overthrow  of  all^  the  en- 
emies of  the  church,  vs.  14-20.  This  is 
the  grand  completion ;  to  this  all  things 
are  tending;  this  will  be  certainly  ac- 
eomplished  in  due  time.  This  is  repre- 
cented  nnder  various  emblems  :-^ 

(a)  The  Son  of  man  appears  seated 
"on  a  cloud,  having  on  his  head  a 
goldefi  crown,  Shd  in  his  hand  a 
sharp  sickle-^ emblem  of  gather- 
ing in  th^  great  harvest  of  the 
earth,  and  of  his  own  glorious 
Yeign  in  heaven,  ver.  14> 

(i^  An  angel  is  seen  coming  out  of 
tiie  temple^  annonnoing  thlit  tiie 


tliousand,  *'  having   his   Father's 
name  '  written  in  their  foreheads, 
a  c.  6. 12. 
b  cl.L  0  c  S.  12. 


time  had  come,  and  calling  on 
the  Qreat  Reaper  to  thtutt  in  his 
sickle,  for  the  harvest  of  the  world 
was  ripe,.verk  15. 
(o)  He  that  has  the  sickle  thrusts  In 
his  sickle  to  reap  Uie  gre&t  har- 
vest, ver.  16. 
((f)  Another  angel  is  seen  represent- 
ing  the  final  judgment  of  God  on 
the  wicked,  vs.  IT-^O.    He  also 
haS'  a  sharp  sickle ;  he  is  com- 
manded  by  an  angel   that  has 
.  power  oVer  fire  to  thrust  in  his 
sickle  into  the  earth ;  he  goes  fortilk 
^    and  gathers  the  clusters, of  the 
vine  of  the  earth,  and  casts  them 
into  the  great  wihe-press  of  the 
wrath  of  God. 
Tiiis  whole  chapter,  therefore,  is  de- 
signed to  relieve  the  gloom  of  the  fbrmer 
representations.    The  action  of  the  gran d 
moving  panorama  is  stayed   that  the 
mind   may  not  be  overwhelmed  with 
gloomy  thoughts,  but  that  it  may  be 
cheered  with  the  assurance  of  the  final 
triumph  of  truth  and  righteousness.  The 
chapter,  viewed  in  this  lights  is  intro- 
duced with  great  artistic  skill,  as  well 
as  great  beauty  of  poetic  illustration; 
and,  in  its  place,  it  is  adapted  to  set  forth 
ttiis  great  truth,  that,  to  the  righteous, 
and  to  the  church  at  large,  in  the  dark- 
est times,  and  with  the  most  threatening 
prospect  of  calamity  and  soti^w,  there 
is  the  certainty  of  final  victory,  and  that 
this  should  be  allowed  to  cheer  and  sus- 
tain the  soul. 

1.  And  I  looked.  Hy  attention  was 
drawn  to  a  new  vision.  The  eye  was 
turned  away  from  the  beast  and  his 
image  to  the  heavenly  world — the  Mount 
Zion  above. .  f  And  to  a  Lamb.  See  Notes 
on  ch.  V.  6.  ^  Stood  on  the  Mount  Sion, 
That  is,  in  heaven.  See  Notes  on  HeK 
^i.  22.  ^  Zion,  literally  the  Southern  hill 
ill  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  was  a  name  also 
given  to  the  whole  city ;  and,  as  that  was 
the  seat  df  the  divine  worship  ob  earth, 
it  became  an  emblem  of  hedven  —  the 
dwelling-place  of  God.  The  scene  of  the 
vision  here  is  laid  in  heaven,  for  it  is  a 
vision  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  re- 
deemed, designed  to  luHain  tb<i  ohnrck 
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2  And  I  heard  a  Toice  from  hea- 
ven, as  the  Yoice  *  of  many  waters, 
and  as  the  yoice  of  a  great  thunder : 
and  I  heard  the  voice  of  harpers  * 
harping  with  their  harps. 

3  And  they  sung  as  it  were  a 


a  «.  19.  & 


h  e.6.B,  9. 


in  view  of  the  trials  that  bad  already 
come  upon  it»  and  of  those  which  were 
yet  to  eome.  %  And  with  him  a  hundred 
forty  and /o«r  thovtand.  These  are  evi- 
denUy  the  same  persons  that  were  seen 
in  the  Tision  recorded  in  chapter  vii.  3-8, 
and  the  representation  is  made  for  the 
same  purpose — to  sustain  the  church  in 
trial,  with  the  certiunt j  of  its  future  glory. 
See  Notes  on  oh.  Tti.  4.  %  Having  Mb 
Father^*  name  written  in  their  foreheade. 
Showing  that  they  were  his.  See  Notes 
on  ch.  vih  3,  xiii.  16.  In  oh.  vii.  3,  it  is 
merely  said  that  they  were  '  sealed  in 
their  foreheads  /  the  passage  here  shows 
how  they  were  sealed.  They  had  the 
name  of  God  so  stamped  or  marked  on 
their  foreheads  as  to  show  that  they  be- 
longed to  him.  Comp.  Notes  on  oh. vii.  3-8. 
2.  And  I  heard  a  voice,  from  heaven. 
Showing  that  the  scene  is  laid  in  heaven, 
but  that  John  in  the  vision  was  o^  the 
earth.  %  A»  the  vpiee  of^many  to«tera. 
^s  the  eound  of  the  ocean,  or  of  a  mighty 
cataract  That  is,  it  was  so  loud  that  it 
could  be  heard  from  heaven  to  earth.  No 
comparison  could  ezpresy  this  ipore  sub- 
limely than  to  say  that  it  was  like  the 
roar  of  the  ocean.  ^  Ab  the  voice  of  a 
great  thunder.  As  the  loud  sound  of 
thunder.  %  And  I  heard  the  voice  .of 
harpere.  In  heaven: — the  song  of  re- 
demption accompanied  with  straiiis  of 
sweet  instrumental  music  For. a  de- 
scription of  the  harpf  see  Notes  on  Lmu 
V.  12.  ^  Harping  with  their  harpe. 
Playing  on  their  harps.  This  image 
gives  new  beauty  to  the  description. 
Though  the  sound  was  loud  and  ewell- 
iog,  so  loud  that  it  could  be  heard  on  the 
earth,  yet  it  was  not  mere  shotiting,  or 
merely  a  tumultuous  cry^  '^  It  was  like 
the  sweetness  of  symphonious  harps." 
The  music  of  heaven,  though  elevated 
and  joyous,  is  swbet  and  harmonious; 
and  perhaps  one  pf  the  best  representa- 
tions of  heaven  on  earth  is  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  soul  by  strains  of  sweet  and 
■olemn  music. 


new  «  song  before  the  throne,  and 
before  the  four  beasts,  and  the  el- 
ders :  and  no  man  could  learn  that 
song  but  the  *  hundred  an^  forty 
cmd  four  thousand,  which  were  re- 
deemed from  the  earth. 


e  a  U.  3. 


d  ver.  1. 


3.  And  they  aung  a»  it  wore  a  new  eong. 
See  Notes  on  ch.  v.  9.  It  was  proper  to 
call  this  J^uWf'  because  it  was  on  a  new 
occasion,  ,or  pertained  to  a  new  object 
The  song  here  was  in  oelebrmtion  of  the 
complete  redemption  of  the  church,  and 
was  the  song  to  be  sung  in  view  of  its 
final  triumph  over  all  its  foes.  Comp. 
Notes  ch.  viL  0, 10.  ^  B^ore  the  tJ^xme. 
The  throne  of  God  in  heaven.  See  Notes 
on  ch.  iv.  2.'  f  And  be/ore  the  four.heaete. 
See  Notes  on  ch.  iv.  6-^.  ^  And  the  el- 
dera.  See  Notes  on  eh.  iv.  £  f  And  no 
man  could  Uam  that  aong,  Ac.  None 
could  understand  it  but  the  redeemed. 
That  LB,  none  who  had  not  been  redeemed 
could  enter  fully  into  the  feeli&gs  and 
sympathies  of  .those  who  were.  A  great 
truth  is  taught  here.  To  appreciate  folly 
the  songs  of  Zion ;  to  understand  the  lan- 
guage of  praise  ,*  to  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  the  truths  which  pertain  to  redemp- 
tion, one  must  himself  have  been  re- 
deemed by  the  blood  of  C)irist  He  must 
have  known  what  it  is  to  be  a  sinner  ub- 
der  the, condemnation  of  a  holy  law;  he 
must  have  known  what  it  is  to  be  in  dan- 
ger of  eternal  death,*  he  must  have  ex- 
perienced the  joys  of  pardon,  or  he  oan 
never  understand  in  its  true  import  the 
language  used  by  the  redeemed.  And 
this  is  only  saving  whi^t  we  are  familiar 
with  in  other  thinj^  He  who  is  saved 
from  peril ;  he  who  is  rescued  from  long 
captivity;  he  who  is  pardoned  at  the  foot 
of  the  scaffold;  he  who  is  recovered  from 
dangerous  illness ;  he  who  prea^es  to  his 
bosom  a  beloved  child  Just  rescued  from 
a  watery  grave,  will  have  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  language  of  joy  and  trinmph 
which  he  can  never  understand  who  his 
not  been  placed  in  such  circnmataneee ; 
but  of  all  ike  joy  ever  experienced  in  the 
universe,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  that  must 
be  the  most  sublime  and  triinsporting 
which  will  be  experienced  when  the 
redeemed  shall  stand  on  Mount  Zion 
above,  and  'shall  realise  thai  they  are 
aaved. 
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4  These  are  thej  which  were  not 
defiled  with  women ;  for  they  wre 


a  Ca.  1. 3.  6. 8. 


▼irgins.  *     These  are  they  which 
follow  *  the  Lamb  whithersoeyer  he 

b  Jno.  10.  27. 


4.  The9e  are  they*    In  this  ver^e,  and 
in  the  following  verse,  the  writer  states 
the  leading  oharactMistics  of  those  who 
arek  saved.     The  general  idea  is,  that 
they  are  chaste ;  that  they  are  the  fol- 
lowers  of  the  Lamb;  that  they  are  re- 
deemed from  among  men ;  and  that  they 
are  without  guile.     %Whiek  leere  not 
defiled  with  tcomen.     Who  were  chaste. 
Th^  word  defiled  here  determines  the 
meaaing  of  the  passage,  as  denoting  that 
they  were  not  guilty  of  illicit  intercourse 
with  women.    It  is  unnecessary  to  show 
that  this  is  ayirtae  every  where  required 
in  the  Bible,  and  every  where  stated  as 
among  the   characteristics   of  the   re- 
deemed.   On  no  point  are  there  more 
frequent  exhortations  in  the  Scriptures 
than  on  this ;  on  no  point  is  there  more 
solicitude  nuunifested  that  the  professed 
friends  of  the  Saviour  should  be  without 
blame.    Comp.  Kqtes  on  Acts  zv.  20  ,*  1 
Cor.  vt  18 ;  Rom.  L  2i-a2 ;  Heb.  xiii.  4. 
See  also  1  Cor.  v.  1,  vi.  13 ;  Gal.  v.  19 ; 
Eph.  V.  3 ;   Col.  iu.  5 ;  1  Theas.  iv.  3. 
This  passage  cannot  be  adduced  in  favor 
of  celibacy,  whether  among  the  clergy  or 
laity,  01^  in  fkvor  of  monastic  principles 
in  any  form,  for  the  thing  that  is  sped* 
fied  is  that  they  were  not  *  defiled  with 
women,'  and  a  lawfal  connexion  of  the 
sexes,  such  as  marriage,  is  not  defile- 
ment.    Se^  Notes  on  Heb.  xiii.  4.    The 
word  here  rendered  defiled — iiioXiv^vw, 
from  ftoX^via — is  a  word  that  cannot  be 
applied  to  the  marriage  relation.     It 
means  properly  to  «oi7,  to  etain,  io  defile, 
1  Cor.  viii.  7^.  *  Their  conscience    being 
weak,   is   defiled* '  Rev.  iii.  4,  ' Which 
have  not  defiled  their  garments.'    The 
word  does  jiot  elsewhere  occur  in  the 
New  Testament,  except  in  the  passage 
before  us,  and  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that 
it  cannot  be  applied  to  that  which  is  law- 
ful and  proper,  and  consequently  that  it 
cannot  be  construed  as  an  expression 
against  marriage  and  in, favor  of  celibacy. 
It  is  a  word  that  is  properly  expressive 
of  illicit  intercourse — of  impurity  and 
nnchastity  of  lif& — and  the  statement  is, 
that  they  wlio  are  saved  are  not  impure 
and   unchaste,     f /Vm*  they  are  virgins, 
:rapSivoi,    This  is  the  masculine  form,  but 
this  form'  is  found  in  the  later  Qreek,  and 
in  the  Christian  fathers.    See  Suidasand 
32* 


Suicer,  Thee,    The  meaning  of  the  word, 
when  fomid  in  the  feminine  form,  is  well 
understood.  Itdenotesavirgin,*  maiden, 
and  thence  it  is  used  to  denote  that  which 
i&  chaste  and  pure: — virgin  modesty; 
virgin  gold;  virgin  soil;  virgin  blush; 
virgin  shame.    The  word  in  the  mascu* 
line  form  must  have  a  similar  meaning 
as  applied  to  men,  and  may  denote  («) 
those  who  are  unmairied ;  (&)  t^ose  who 
axe  chaste  and  pure  in  general.    The 
word  is  applied  by  Suidas  to  Abel  and 
Melehliedek.      ^'The  sense,"  saya  De 
Wette  (in  loe.),  **  cannot  be  that  all  these 
144,000  had  lived  an  unmanried  life,  for 
how  could  the  Apostle  Peter,  and  others 
who  were  married,  have  been  excluded  ? 
But  ihe  reference  must  be  to  those  who 
held  themselves  from  aU  impurity — un- 
hevechkeit  und  hurerei — whiclh  in-  the 
view  of  the  apostles,  was  closely  connect- 
ed with  idolatry.'*    Comp.  Bleek,  Beitr. 
L  186.    Prof.  Stuart  supposes  that  the 
main  reference  here  is  to  those  who  had 
kept  themselves  prom  iddlatry,  and  who 
were  thus  pure.    It  seems  to  me,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  most  obvious  meaning  is 
the  correct  one,  that  it  refers  to  the  re- 
deemed as  chaste,  and  thus  brings  into 
view  one  of   the  prominent  things  in 
which  Christians  are  distinguished  from 
the  devotees  of  nearly  every  other  form 
of  religion,  and  indeed  ^ctenslvely  from 
the  world  at  large.    This  passage,  also, 
cannot  be  adduced  in  favor  of  the  mo- 
nastic  system,  because  (a)  whatever  may 
be  said  any  where  of  the  purity  of  virgin;!, 
there  is  no  euch  commendation  of  it  as 
to  imply  that  the  married  life  is  impure ; 
(b)  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  God  meant 
in  any  way  to  reflect  on  the  married  life 
as  in  itself  impure  or  dishonorable ;  (c) 
the  language  does  not  demand  such  an 
interpretation;  and  (d)  the  facte  in  re- 
gard to  the  monastic  life  have  shown 
that  it  has  had  very  little  pretensions  to 
a  claihi  of  virgin  purity,     f  TA«*«  are 
they  which  follow  the  Lamb,    .This  is  ano- 
ther characteristic  of  those  who  are  re- 
deemed —  that  they  are  followers  of  tiie 
Lamb  of  God.    That  is,  they  are  his  dis- 
ciples ;  they  imitate  his  example ;  they 
obey  his  instructions ;  they  yi^ld  to  his 

I  laws ;  they  receive  him  as  their  counsel- 
lor and  their  guide.    See  Notes  on  John 
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goetb.  Those  were  *  redeemed  from 
aftiong  men,  being  the  first  fruits  * 
unto  God  and  to  the  Lamb. 
5  And  ia  their  mouth  wae  found 

«  A)i«M.lCo.ft.ao.         ftJa.L18. 

■!■      ■      — — — «     ■       I  «  »— — P— ^— X.  I  |ll|     ■■■III       «l.     I     I        ■ 

Z.  8,  27.  ^  Whitherwoever  he  ooeth.  As 
§heep  follow  the  shepherd.  Comp.  Ts. 
xziiiL  1,  2.  It  is  one-  chftractoristio  of 
trae  Christians  that  they  follow  the  Sa- 
viour wherever  he  leads  tiiem.  Be  it  into 
trouble,  into  danger,  into  difficult  duty; 
be  H  in  Christian  or  heathen  lands ;  be 
it  in  pleasant  paths,  or  hi  roads  rough 
and  difficult)  they  commit  themselves 
wholly  to  his  guidfuaee,  and  submit  them- 
selves  wholly  to  his  wilL  ^Theee  voere 
redeemed  from  among  men.  This  is  ano- 
ther characteristic  of  those  who  are  seen 
on  Mount  Zion.  ^They  are  there  hecauee 
they  are  redeemed,  ancl  they  have  the 
character  of  the  redeemed.  They  are 
not  there  in  rirtue  of  rank  or  blood  (John 
L  13) ;  not  on  the  ground  of  their  own 
works  (Titus  iii.  5),~but  because  they  are 
redeemed  unto  God  by  the  blood  of  his 
Son.  See  Notes  on  ch.  v.  9,  10.  None 
will  be  there  of  whom  it  cannot  be  said 
that  they  are  'redeemed;'  none  will  be 
absent  who  have  been  truly  redeemed 
from  sin.  ^  Being  -the  Jirtt-fruite  xmto 
God.  On  the  meaning  of  the  word  Jit'dt- 
fruite,  See  iTotes  on  1  Cor.  xv,  20.  The 
meaning  here  would  seem  to  hi,  that  the 
hundred  andforty-foBr  thousand  were  not 
to  be  regarded  as  the  ichole  of  the  num- 
ber that  was  saved,  but  that  they  were 
repreeentati^ee  of  the  redeemed.  They 
had  the  same  characteristics  which  all 
the  redeemed  must  have ;  they  were  a 
pledge  that  all  the  redeemed  would  be 
there.  Frof.  Stuart  supposes  that  the 
sense  is,  that  they  were,'  as  it  were,  '  an 
offering  peculiarly  acceptable  to  God.' 
The  former  explanation,  however,  meets 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  is 
more  in  accordance  with  the  usual  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  %  And  to  the  Lamb. 
They  stood,  there  fts  redeemed  by  him, 
thus  honoring  him  as  th'eir  Redeemer, 
and  showing  forth  his  glory. 

5.  And  in  their  mouth  toa$  found  no 
guile.  No  deceit,  fraud,  hypocrisy. 
They  were  sincerely  and  truly  what 
they  professed  to  be— the  children  of 
God.  This  is  the  last  characteristic 
which  ifl  given  of  them  as  redeemed,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  this  is 


no  guile:  *  for  they  are  without' 
fault  before  tbe  throne  of  Gcfd. 
6  And  I  saw  another  angel  fly 

epR.  3^.  2.        d  Ep.  6. 27;  Jude  24. 


always  represented  as  one  of  the  char- 
acteristics <^  the  true  ofaildcen  of  God. 
See  Notes  on  John  i.  47.  f  For  they 
are  without  faidt  before  the  throne  of  GoeL 
The  word  h^re  rendered  withoui  faiiU^-' 
iftvuet — means  properly  epotleee,  without 
blemiahf  1  Pet  i.  19.  See  Notes  on  Col. 
L  22.  This  cannot  be  construed  as 
meaning  that  they  were  by  nature  pure 
and  holy,  but  only  that  they  were  pvre 
as  they  stood  before  the  throne  of  God 
in  heaven — 'having  washed  their  robes, 
and  made  them  pure  in  th^  blood  of  the 
Lamb.'  See  Notes  on  ch.  vii.  14.  It 
will  be  certainly  true  that  all  who  stand 
there  will  be  in  fact  pure,  for  nothing 
impure  or  unholy  shall  enter  tiiere. 
Ch.  xxi.  27. 

The  deeign  of  this  portion  of  the  chap- 
ter was  evidently  to  comfort  those  to 
whom  the  book  was  addressed,  and,  in 
the  same  way,  to  comfort  all  the  children 
of  God  in  times  of  persecution  and  trial. 
Those  living  in  the  tihie  of  John  were 
suffering  persecution,  and,  in  the  pre- 
vious chapters,  he  had  described  more 
feariul  trials  yet  to  come  on  the  church. 
In  these  triaJs,  therefore,  present  and 
prospective,  there  was  a' propriety  in 
fixing  the  thoughts  on  the  nnal  triumph 
of  the  redeemed — that  glorious  state  in 
heaven  where<all  persecution  shall  cease, 
and  where  all  the  ransomed  of  &e  Lord 
shall  stand  before  his  throne.  What 
could  be  better  fitted  than  this  view  to 
sustain  the  souls  of  the  persecuted  and 
the  sorrowful  ?  And  how  oft^n  since  in 
the  history  of  the  church  —  in  the  dark 
times  of  religious  declension  and  of  per- 
secution  —  has. there  been  occasion  to 
seek  consolation  in  this  bright  view  ot 
heaven !  IIow  of  fen  in  the  life  of  each 
believer,  ;^h en  sorrows  come  upon  him 
like  a  flood,  and  earthly  consolation  is 
gone,  is  there  occasion  ^to  look  to  that 
blessed  world  where  all  the  redeemed 
shall  stand  before  God;  where  all  tears 
shall  be  wiped  away  from  every  face ; 
and  where  there  shall  be  th^  assurance 
that  the  last  pang  has  been  endured,  and 
that  the  soul  is  to  be  happy  for  ever 

6.   And  I  taw  another  angeL     Thii 
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in  the  mi^st  of  heityen,  haying  the  * 
everlMting- gospel  io  preach  unto 
them  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  and 
to  eTorj  *  nation,  and  kindred,  and 
tongue,  and  people, 

-  —  -  -    - 

must  of  eoarae  mean   a  different  one 
from  seme  one  mentioned  before;  but 
no  rach  angel  i^  referred  to  in  the  pre* 
▼iotM  ohaptera,  nnless  we  go  baek  to  eh. 
ziL  T.    It  is  not  necessary,  liowerer,  to 
suppose  that  John  refers  to  a  partioular 
angel  immediately  preeeding  this.    In 
the  eoorse  of  these  yisions  he  had  seen 
many  angels;  and  now,  accustomed  to 
these  yisions,  he  says  that  he  saw  '  an*- 
other'  one  employed  in  a  remarkable  em- 
bsssy,  whose  messa^  was  fitted  to  ehecr 
the  hearts  of  the  desponding^  and  to 
rapport  the  souls  of  tiie  perseeated  and 
the  sad  —  for  his   appearing  was   the 
pledge  that  the  gospel  wonld  be  ulti- 
mately preached  to  all  that  dwell  upon 
the  earth.     The  4eHm  of  this  rision  is, 
therefore,  subetantiaUy  the  same  as  the 
former  —  to  cheer  the  hearty  and  to  sus- 
tain the  eonrage  and  the  faith  of  the 
church,  in  the  persecutions  and  trials 
which  were  yet  to  come,  by  the  assurance 
that  the  gdspel  wonld  be  ultimately  tri- 
umphant. -^  Fly  tn  ike  midtt  of  heaven. 
In  the  air ;  so  as  to  appear -ta be  moying 
along  the  fiuie  of  the  sky.    The  scene 
cannot  be  in  heaven,  as  the  gospel  is  not 
to  be  preached  there,  but  the  word  must 
denote  heaven  as  it  appears  to  us — the 
sky.     Prof.  Stuart  renders  it  corredtly, 
'mid-air.'     He  is  represented  as  ^tgfiV^, 
to  denote  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
gospel  would  spread  through  the  world 
in  that  future  period  referr^  to.   Comp. 
Jfctea  on  Isa.  vi.  2.    ^  Having  the  evei^- 
laiting  goapel.    Th%  gospel  is  here  called 
everlasting  or  eternal,  (a)  because  its 
great  truths  have  always  existed,  or  it 
is  conformed  to  eternal  truth;  (h)  be- 
cause it  will  for  ever  remain  unchanged 
— not  being  liable  to  fluctuation  like  the 
opinions  held^  by  men ;  (e)  because  its 
effects  will  be  everlastihg  —  in  the  re> 
demption  of  the  soul  and  the  joys  of 
heaven.     In  all  the,  glorious  eternity 
before  the  redeemed,  they  wiH  be  but 
developing  the  effects  of  that  gospel  on 
their  own  hei^is,  and  enjoying  the  re- 
sults of  It  in  the  presence  of  God.    f  To 
preach  unio  them  that  dvfell  on  the  earth. 
To  aU  men*--*a8la  immediately  speolfled. 


7  Saying  with  a  lond  roioe.  Fear 
God,  and  ciye  g^orj  to  him ;  for  * 
the  hour  of  his  jnc^ment  is  eome: 

aS8a.2&.6;Iik4D;8. 
ft  Sp.  8. 9.  0  e.  16. 4» 

Comp.  Matt  xsviiL  19 ;  Mark  zvi.  16. 
f  And  to  every  nation,  and  kindred,  Ae. 
To  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men ;  to 
all  men  without  any  distinction  or  ex- 
ception.  See  Notes  on  oh.  vlL  9.  The 
truth  here  taught  is,  that  the  gospel  is 
to  be  preached  to  all  men  as  on  aa 
equality,  without  any  reference  to  their 
rank,  their,  character,  or  tiieir  oomplex- 
ion;  and  it  is  implied  also  that  at  the 
time  referred  to,  this  will  be  dona. 
When  that  time  will  be,  the  writer  doet 
not  intimate  farther  than  that  it  would 
be  after  the  beast  and  his  adherents  had 
attempted  to  stay  its  progress;  and  for 
the  AilfllmeAt  of  this,  therefore,  we  are 
to  look  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the 
rise  and  fall  of  that  great  Antichristiaa 
power  symbolised  by  the  beast  and  his 
^age.  This  is  in  entire  accordance 
with  the  prediction  in  DanieL  See 
Notes  on  Dan.  vii.  19-'22. 

7.  Saying,  teith  a  loud  voice.  As  if 
all  the  nations  were  summoned  to  hear. 
f  Fear  God,  That  is,  reverence,  honor-, 
obey  €fod.  Rentier  homage  not  to  the 
beast,  to  his  image,  or  to  any  idol,  but 
to  the  only  true  God..  This  is  the  mb- 
^anee  of  the  gospel — ^ItB  end  and  deugn 
— to  turn  men  from  all  forms  of  idol- 
worship  and  superstition,  to  the  worship 
of  the  only  torue  God.  %  Awi  give  glory 
to  him.  To  give  glory  to  him  is  to 
acknowledge  him  as  the  only  true  €k>d ; 
to  set  up  his  pure  worship  in  tjhe  heart ; 
and  to  praise  him  as  the  great  Ruler  of 
heaven  and  earth,  f  For  the  hour  of 
hie  judgment  ie  eome.  His  judgment  on 
the  beast  and  on  tfaosd  who  worship  him. 
The-  imagery  here  is  substantially  the 
same  as  in  Dan.  vii.  9, 10, 14, 26, 27,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  refer- 
ence to  the  same  subject  See  Notes  on 
those  verses.  The  main  idea  is,  that 
when  God  shall  be  about  to  cause  his 
gospel  to  spread  through  the  world,  there 
irill  be,  as  it  were,  a  solemn  judgment 
on  that  Antichristian  power  which  had 
so  long  resisted  his  truth  and  persecuted 
his  saints,  and  that  On  the  (kll  of  that 
power  his  own  kingdom  will  be  set  up 
o»  the  earth ;  that  is,  in  the  langiago, 
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mad  worship  him  thai  made  heaven, 
and  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  the 
IbantiunB  o£  waters. 


of  Dftiiielt  **ihe  kingdom,  and  the  do- 
mtnioBy  and  the  greatness  of  the  king- 
dom under  the  whole  heaven,  shall  foe 
given  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the 
Most  High."  ^  AtuL  wor»hip,him  that 
made  heaven,  and  earth,  Ao.  The  true 
God,  the  Creator  of  all  things.  As 
already  remarked,  this  is  the  ultimate 
design  of  the  gospel,  and  when  this  is 
.  aecomplished,  tibe  great  end  for  which  it 
was  revealed  will  be  reached. 

The  design  of  this  portion  of  the  chap- 
ter (vs.  6,  7),  also,  was  to  comfort  those 
to  whom  the  book  was  addressed,  and 
in  the  same  way  to  comfort  the  ehnrch 
in  all  the  persecnticm  and  opposition 
which  the  troth  would  encounter.  The 
ground  of  consolation  then  was  that  a 
time  was  predicted  when  the  *  everlasting 
gospel'  would  be  made  to  fly  speedily 
through  the  earth,  and  when  it  would  be 
announced  that,  a  final  judgment  had 
come  upon  the  great  Anti-christian 
power  which  had  prevented  its  being 
before  diffused  over  the  face  of  the  world. 
The  same  ground  of  encouragement  and 
consolation  exists  now,  and  the  more  so 
as  we  see  the  day  approaching ;  and  in 
all  times  of  despondency  we  should  allow 
our  hearts  to  be  cheered  as  we  see 
that  great  Antichristlan  power  waning, 
and  as  we  see  evidenee  that  the  way 
is  thus  preparing  for  the  rapid  and 
universal  diffusion  of  the  pure  goq>el 
of  Christ 

8.  And  there  foUoteed  another  angel* 
That  is,  in  the  vision.  Jt  is  not  neoes- 
siaary  to  suppose  that  this  would>  in  the 
fulfilment,  succeed  the  other  in  time. 
The  chapter  is  made  up  of  a  number  of 
representations,  all  designed  to  illustrate 
the  same  general  thing,  and  to  produce 
the  same  general  effect  on  the  mind — 
that  the  gospel  would  be  finally  triumph- 
ant, and^  that,  therefore,  the  hearts  of 
the  troubled  and. the  afflicted  should  be 
comforted.  The  representation  in  this 
verse,  bearing  on  this  pointy  is,  that 
Babylon,  the  great  enemy,  would  fall  to 
rise  no  more,  f  BabylMu  This  is  the 
first  time  that  the^wonl  Babylon  oceurs 
in  this  book,  though  it  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  afterwards,  ch,  xvi,  19,  xviL. 
6,.xviii  %,  10,  21.     In  reference  to  the 


8  And   there  ~  followed  another 
angel,  saying,  Babylon  ^  is  fatten, 

a  K  2L  9;  Je.  61.  7, 8;  c.  18.2,3. 

literal  Babylon,  the  word  is  used,  in 
the  ^ew  Testament,  in  Matt^  L  11,  13, 
13;  Acts  viL  43;  1  Pet  v.  13.     See  In- 
tro.  to  L  Peter,  ^  2.    Babylon  was  a 
well-known  city  on  the  Euphrates  (for  a 
full  description  of  which  see  Notes  on 
Isa.  Analysis  of  chs.  xiiL,  xiv.),  and  was 
in  the  days  of  its  pride  and  glory  the 
head   of  the  heathen  world,  .  In  refe- 
rence to  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  thii 
place,  it  may  be  remarked  (1)  that  the 
general  characteristics  of  Bafa^ylon  were, 
that  it  was  proud,  haughty,  .insolent, 
oppressive.    It  was  chiefiy  known  and 
remembered  by  the  &brew  people  as  a 
power  that  had  invaded  the  holy  land; 
that  had  reduced  its  capital  and  temple 
to  ruins ;  that  had  destroyed  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  country,  subjecting  it  to 
the  condition  of  a  province,  and  that  had 
carried  away  the  inhabitants  into  a  long 
and  painful  captivity.   It  became,  there- 
fore, the  emblem^f  all  that  was  bAughty 
and  oppressive,  and  especially  of  all  that 
persecuted  the  church  of  God.     (2)  The 
word  must  be  used  here  to  denote  some 
power  that  resembled  the  ancient  and 
literal  Babylon  in  these  characteristics. 
The  literal  Babylon  was  no  more;  but 
the  name  might  be  properly  used  to 
denote  a  similar^power.    We  are  to  seek, 
therefore,  in  the  application  of-  this,  for 
some  power  that  had  the  same  general 
characteristics  which  the  literal  Babylon 
had.     (3)  In   enquiring,  then,   what  is 
referred  to  here  by  the  word  Babylon, 
we  may  remark  (a)  that  it  could  not  be 
the  literal  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates,  for 
the-  whole    representation    here    is    of 
something  future,  and  the  literal  Baby- 
lon had  long  since  dis^peared,  never, 
according  to  the  prophecies,  to  be  rebuilt 
See  Notes  on  Isa.  xiii.  20-22.     (6)  All 
the  circumstances  require  us  to  under- 
stand this  of  Rome  —  at  some  period  of 
its  history: — ^for  Eome,  like  Babylon, 
was  the  seat  of  empire,  and  the  head  of 
the  heathen  world;  Ron\e  was  charac- 
terized by  many  of  the  same  attributes 
as  Babylon,  being  ainrogant,  proud,  op- 
pressive ;  Rome,  like  Babylon,  was  dis- 
tinguished for  its  conquests,  and  for  the 
fact  that  it  made  all  other  nations  sub- 
ject to,  its  oontrol;  Rome  had  been,  like 
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is  fallen,  that  great  city,  beeause^ 
she  made  all  natibns  dnnk  of  the 

Babylon,   a  desoIatiDg    power,    having 
destroyed  the  capital  of  the  holy  land 
and  burnt  its  beantifnl  temple,  and  re- 
duced the  country  to  a  province.     Rome, 
like  Babylon  of  old,  was  the  most  formi- 
dable power  with  which  the  church  had 
to  contends    Tet  (e)  it  is  not,  I  suppose, 
Rome  considered  as  Pagan  that  is  here 
meant — -bnt  Rome  conjiidered  as  the 
prolongation  of  the  ancient  power  in  the 
Papal  form.     Alike  in  this  book  and  in 
Daniel,  Rome,  Pagan  and' Papal,  is  re- 
garded as  one  powers  standing  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  gpspel  of  Christ ;  re- 
sisting its  progress  in  the  world,*  and  prei- 
venting  its  final  prevalence.    See  Kotes 
on  Ban.  vii.    When  thai  falls,  the  last 
enemy  of  the  church  will  be  destroyed, 
and-  tha  final  triumph  of  the  tme  religion 
will  be  speedy  and  complete.    See  Dan. 
vii.  26,  J27.    (d)  3o  it  was  understood 
among  the  early  Christians.    Mr.  Gib- 
bon, speaking  of  the  expectations  of  the 
early  CeristianB  about  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  the  glory  of  the  literal  reign 
of  the  Messiah,  says,  "While  the  happit- 
ness  and  j^ory  of  a  temporal  reign  were 
promised  to  the  disciples '  of  Christ,  the 
most  dreadful  calamities  were  denounced 
against  an  unbelieving  world.    The  edi- 
fication  of  the  N«w  Jerusalem  was  to 
ffdvance  by  equal  stepa  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  mysUc  Babylon  i  and  as  long 
as  the  emperors  who  reigned  before  Con- 
stantino persisted  in  the  profession  of 
idolatry,  the  epithet  of  Babylon  was  ap- 
plied to  the  city  and  to  the  empire  of 
Borne."    i.p.  263.     %  It  fallen.   That  is, 
an   event  appeared  in  vision,   a»  if  % 
mighty  <Hty  fell  to  rise  no  moi^.    f  h 
faUen.     This  is  repeated  to  give  em- 
phasis to  the  declaration,  and  to  express 
the  joyousness  of  that  event     %  That 
areat  eity.    Babylon  in  its  glory  was  the 
largest  city  of  the  world ;  Rome,  in  its 
turn,  also-^became  the  largest ;  and  the 
expression  used  here  denotes  that  the 
power  here  referred  to  would  be  pro- 
perly represented  by  cities  of  their  mag.< 
nitude.     f  Beeauae  she  made  all  natione 
drink  of  the  toine.     This  Iangua|(e  is 
probably  taken  from  Jeremiah  1l   7: 
''  Babylon  hath  been  a  golden  cup  in 
the   Lord's   hand,  that  made   all    the 
earth  drunken :  the  nations  have  drunken 
of  the  wine^  therefore  the  nations  are 


wine  of  the  wrath  «f  her  fcinU 
cation.  ' 

mad.''  Babylon  here,  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  custom  of  the  sacred 
writers  when  speaking  of  cities  (see  Notes 
on  Isa.  k  8),  is  represented  as  a  female — 
here  a  female  of  abandoned  character, 
holding  in  her  hand  a  cup  of  wine  to 
attract  her  lovers ;  that  i^  she  allures 
and  intoxicates  them.  This  is  a  beauti- 
ftil  image  io  denote  the  influence  of  a 
great  and  corrupt  city,  and  especially  a 
city  corrupt  in  its  religion,  and  devoted 
to  idolatry  and  superstition  —  and  may 
well  be  applied  either  to  Babylon  or 
Rome  literal  or  mystical.  '  %  Of  the 
iorath.  There  seemd  an  incongruity  in 
the  use  of  this  word  here,  and  Prof. 
Stuart  proposes  to  render  it  'the  inflam- 
matory wine  of  her  fornication ;'  that  is, 
inebriating  wine ;  wine  that  excited  the 
passions  and  that  led  to  nncleanness. 
He  supposes  that  the  word  here  used  — 
^fi6i  —  means 'Aeaf,  ir\/lammationf  cor- 

responding  to  the  Hebrfiw  non*    There 

are  no  instances,  however,  in  the  New 
Testament,'  in  which  the  word  is  used  in 
this  sense.  The  common  and  proper 
meaning  is  mind,  eonl;  then  mind 
agitated  with  passion,  or  under  the  in- 
fluence of  desire  ^—  a  violent  commotion 
of  mind,  as  wrstth,  anger,  indignation. 
Hob,  Lex,  The  ground  of  the  represen- 
tation here  seems  to  be,  that  Jehovah  is 
often  described  as  giving  to  the  nations 
ih  his  wrath  an  intoxicating  cup,  so  that 
they  should  reel  and  stagger  to  their 
destruction.  Comp.  Jer.  li.  7,  xxv.  15. 
The  meaning  here  is,  that  the  nations 
had  drunk  (Of  that  cup  which,  hrovght  on 
the  lorath  of  Ood  on  account  of  her 
'fornication.'  Babylon  is  represented 
as  a  harlot,  with  a  cup  of  wine  in  her 
hand,  and  the  effect  of  drinking  that 
cup  was  to  expose  them  to  the  wrath  of 
God,  hence  called  'the  wine  of  the 
wratii  of  her  fornication :' — the  alluring 
cup  that  was  followed  by  wrath  on  ac- 
count of  her  fornication.  ^  Of  her  for- 
nieation.  Due  to  her  fornication.  The 
word  '  fornication'  here  is  used  to  denote 
epirittial  undeanness;  that  is,  heathen 
and  superstitious  rites  and  observances. 
The  term  is  often  used  in  the  Scriptures 
as  applieabie  to  idolatry  and  supersti- 
tion. The  general  meaning  here  is,  that 
Roite-^Papal  Roiiie--woald  emi^oy  bU 
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9  And  the  third  angel  followed 
them,  saying  with  a  loud  voice.  If* 
any  man  worship  ihe  beast  and  his 
imaM,  ahd  receive  his  mark  in  his 
forehead,  or  in  his  hand, 
*     «  c  13. 14-ie. 

forms  of  Toluptnotts  allimmeDts  to  bring 
the  DAtions  to  the  worship  of  the  beast 
and  his  image,  and  that  Uie  '  wrath'  of 
God  would  be  poured  out  on  account  of 
these  abominations. 

The  de$ign  of  this  yerse,  also,  is  to 
impart  consolation  by  the  assurance  that 
this  great  enemy — this  mighty,  formi- 
dable, persecuting  power — would  be  en- 
tirely overthrown.  This  is  everywhere 
held  up  as  the  brightest  hope  of  the 
church;  for  with  this  will  fSall  its  last 
grtet  enemy,  and  the  grand  obstruction 
to  the  final  triumph  of  the  gospel  on 
earth  will  be  removed. 

0.  Atid  the  third  cmgel  fallowd  th«m. 
This  was  a  new  vision  designed  to  repre- 
sent the  removal  of  all  the  obstructions 
to  the  final  prevalence  of  the  gospel. 
We  are  not  neessarily  to  suppose  that 
this  event  would  suceeed  those  men- 
tioned before,  in  the  order  of  time, 
though  this  would  be  the  natural  con- 
struction. The  de9%yn  of  this  is  to  show 
that  the  worshippers  of  the  beast  and 
his  image  would  be  certainly  and  finally 
destroyed.  ^  Saying  -with  a  loud  voice. 
Making  a  loud  proclamation.  Ver.  7. 
^  ^  ony  man  worehip  the  beaet  and  his 
tmage.  Notes  cb.  xiiu  4,  8, 12, 15.  This 
declaration  is  universal,  affirming  of  fill 
who  thus  render,  idolatrous  reverence 
to  the  power  represented  by  the  beast 
and  his  image,  that  they  should  drink  of 
the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  God.  The 
general  meaning  is,  that  they  were  guilty 
of  idolatry  of  a  gross  form,  and  wherever 
this  existed,  they  who  ware  guilty  x>f  it 
would  come  under  the  denunciations  in 
the  Scriptures  against  idolaters.  And 
why  should  not  such  denunciations  fi^U 
on  idolaters  under  the  Papacy  as  well 
as  on  others?  Is  it  not  true  that 
there  is  as  reed  idolatry  there  as  in  the 
heathen  world?  Is  not  the  idolatry  as 
gross  and  debasing  I  Is  it  not  attended 
with  as  real  oorrupition  in  the  heart  and 
the  life  ?  Is  it  not  encompassed  with  as 
many  things  to  inflame  the  passions,  oor«^ 
rnpt  the  m^orals,  and  alienate  the  joul 
Wa  Ood?    Andia  H  not  all  tbo  wons 


10  The  none  shall  drink  *  of  the 
wine  of  the  wrath  of  God,  which  is 
poured  but  without  mixture  int6 
the  cup  of  his  indignation;  and 
he  shall  he  tormented  with  fire  * 


h  Ps.  75.  8. 


e  e.  19. 2S. 


for  being -a  perversion  of  Christtaaity, 
and  practised  mider  the  forma  of  the 
religion  of  the  Saviour?  >  On  wbat  prin- 
ciple should  idolatry  be  denounced  and 
condemned  anywhere,  if  it  is  not  in 
Papal  Rome?   Comp.  Notes  on  2  Thess. 
it  4.     %  And  receive  his  mark  in  hie 
/wreheadf  or  in  hie  hamd^    See  Notes  on 
ch.  xiii.  16.     The  word  ^reoeiv^  here 
implies  that  there  was,  on  their  part, 
some  d^ree  of  volnntariiiess :  it  was  not 
a  mark  impressed  hy  force,  but  a  mark 
ree^ved.    This  is  true  in  respect  to  all 
idolatry;  and  this  lays  the  ground  for 
condemnation.    Whatever  art  is  need  to 
induce  men  to  worship  the  beast  and  his 
image,  it  is  still  true  that  the  worship- 
pers are  oo^wfory,  and  that,  being  vo- 
luntuy,  it  is  right  that  they  sliould  be 
treated  as  such.    It  is  on  this  ground 
only  that  any  idolaters,  or  any  sinners 
of  any  kind,  can  be,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  that  iecm,  pwniehed, 

10.  The  tame  shall  drink  of  ike  w'ns  of 
the  wrath  of  Ood.  See  Notes  on  ver.  8. 
,  The  '  wine  of  the  wratk  of  God*  is  the  onp 
in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  wBioh  when 
drunk  makes  them  reel  and  fall.  The 
image  would  seem  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  act  of  holding  out  a  cup  of  poison 
to  a  condemned  man  that  he  might  drink 
j^nd  die.  See  the  sentiment  here  express- 
ed illustrated  in  the  Notes  on  Isa.  It  17. 
f  Which  is  poured  out  toithottt  inirture. 
Without  being  diluted  with  water;  that 
is,  in  its  full  strength.  In  other  words, 
there  would  bo  no  mitigation  of  the 
punishtn  en  t  %  into  the  cup  of  hie  indig- 
naiion.  The  cup  held  in  nis  hand  and 
given  them  to  drink.  This  is  expres- 
sive of  his  indignation,  as  it  caases  them 
to  reel  and  fidl.  The  sentiment*  here 
is  spbstantially  the  same,  thongh  in 
aiioUier  form,  as  that  whieh  is  expressed 
in  3  Thess.  ii.  12.  See  Notes  on  that 
verse,  f  And  he  shall  he  tormented. 
Shall  be  punished  in  a  manner  that 
would  be  well  represented  by  being 
burned  with  fire  and  brimstone.  On  the 
neaninff  of  this  word,  see  Notes  oo  eh. 
iaE.-6y  JL  10.    Clomp,  also  eh*  x^SL  T, 


r 
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and  brimstone  in  the  presence  of 
the  l^oly  aneels,  and  m  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lamb : 

11  And  the  smoke  *  of  their 
torment  ascendeth  up  for  ever  and 

IQ,  16,  XX.  10;  Mark  v.  7;  Luke  vjiL 
28;  Matt,  viii.  20.  The  word  commonly 
denotes  severe  torture.  %  With  Jire 
and  brimtione,  .  Aa  if  with  burning 
snlpher.  See  Notes  on  Luke  xvii.  28- 
90.  Comp.  Ps.  xi.  6;  Job  xriii.  15; 
Ezek.  XXX viii.  22 ;  Isa.  xxx.  33.  The 
iniiagery  is  taken  fi^om  the  destruction 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Gen.  xix. 
24.  The  common  representation  of  the 
punishment  pf  the  wicked  is,  that 
it  will  be  in  the.  manner  here  repre- 
sented. Mark  ix.  44-48;  Matt  v.  22, 
xiii.  42,  xviiL  9,  xxv.  41 ;  2  Peter  iiL  7 ; 
Jude  7;  Rev.  xx.  14.  Comp*  Notes  on 
Matt  Y.  22;  Mark  ix.  44.  f /n  th^ 
presence  of  the  holy  angels.  This  may 
mean  either  (a)  that  the  angels  will  be 
present  at  their  condemnation  (Matt 
xxv.  31),  or  (b)  that  the  pttnishment  will 
be  actually  witnessed  by  the  angels — as 
it  is  most  probable  it  will  be.  Comp. 
Luke  xvi.  23^26;  tsa.  Ixvi^  24.  %And 
in  the  presence  of  the  Lamb.  The  Lamb 
of  God — the  final  Judge.  This  also  may 
mean  either  that  the  condemnation  will 
occur  in  his  presence,. or  that  the  pun- 
ishment will  be  uAder  his  eye.  Both  of 
these  things  will  be  true  in  regard  to 
blm ;  and  it  will  be  no  smaU  aggrava- 
tion  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked 
that  it  will  occur  in  the  very  presence 
of  their  slighted  and  rejected  Saviour. 

11.  And  the  smoke  of  their  torment. 
The  snaoke  proceeding  from  their  place 
of  torment  This  language  is  probably 
derived  from  the  account  of  the  destruo- 
tipn  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (Gen.  xix. 
28).  ''And  he  [Abraham]  looked  to- 
"ward  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  toward 
all  the  land  of  the  plain,  and  beheld^  and, 
lo,  the  smoke  of  the  country  went  up  as 
the  smoke  of  a  furnace."  The  destruction 
of  these  cities  is  regarded  as  an  emblem 
of  the  destruction  of  the  wicked,  and  the 
smoke  that  ascended  from  them  as  a  re- 
presentation of  that  which  ascends  from 
the  place  where  the  wicked  suffer  for 
ever.  See  Notes  on  Jude  7.  f  Ascend- 
eth up.  Continually  rises  from  that  world 
of  woe.    %  For  ever  and  evar.    See  Notes 
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on  Jnd/9  7.    TUs  does  not  indeed  affirm  <  here  is,  that  suph  worsmpper*  wiU  x^ 


eyer:  and  they  have  no  rest  *  day  nor 
night,  who  worship  the  beast  and  his 
ima^y  and  whosoeyer  reoeiveth  the 
mark  of  his  name. 

a  Is.  34. 10.  b  Ifl.£7. 20,  21. 

that  their  individual  sufferings  would  be 
eternal  —  since  it  is  only  a  declaration 
that^  the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascends ;' 
but  it  is  such  language  as  would  be  used 
on  the  supposition  that  they  would  suffer 
for  ever,  and  as  ean  be  explained  only 
on  that  supposition.  It  implies  that 
their  torments  continued,  and  were  the 
cause  o^  that  ascending  smoke ;  that  is, 
that  they  were  tormented  tohile  it  aSi- 
oended,  and  as  this  is  decliured  to  be  'for 
ever  and  ever,'  it  implies  that  the  suffer* 
ings  of  the  wicked  will  be  eterna)^:  and 
this  is  such  language  as  tpould  .not  and 
could  not  have  been  used  in  a  revelation 
from  God,  unless  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  is  eternal.  Comp.  Notes  on  Matt 
xxv.  4G.  f  And  they  have  no  rest  day 
nor  night*  *  Day  and  night '  include  aU 
time,  and  hence  the  phrase  is  used  to 
denote  perpetuity;  always.  The  mean* 
ing  here  is,  that  they  never  have  any 
rest ;  any  interval  of  pain.  This  is  stated 
as  a  circumstance  strongly  expressive  of 
the  severity  of  their  torment  Here, 
rest  eomes  to  the  sufferer.  The  prisoner 
in  his  cell  lies  down  on  his  bed,  though 
hard,  and  sleeps ;  the  over- worked  slave 
has  also  intervals  of  sleep;  thd  eyes 
of  the  mourner  are  looked  in  repose,  and 
for  moments,  if  not  hours,  he  forgets  his 
sorrows;  no  pain  that  we  endure  on 
earth  can  be  so  certain  and  prolonged 
that  nature  will  not,  sooner  or  later,  find 
the  luxury  of  sleep,  or  will  find  rest  in 
the  grave.  But  it  will  be  one  of  the  bit- 
terest ingredients  in  the  cup  of  woe,  in  the 
world  of  despair,  that  this  luxury  will  be 
denied  for  ever,  and  that  they  who  enter 
that  gloomy  prison  sleep  no  more;  never 
know  the  respite  of  a  moment — never 
even  lose  the  consciousness  of  their  heavy 
doom.  0  how  different  from  the  condi- 
tion of  sufferers  here!  And  0  how 
sad  and  strange  that  "any  one  of  our  race 
will  persevere  in  sin,  and  go  down  to 
those  unmitigated  and  unending  sorrows ! 
f*  Who  iporship  the  beast  and  his  image, 
ke.  See  Notes  on  ch.  xiii.  4, 15.  ^  And 
whosoever  receiveth  the  mark  of  his  name* 
See  Notes  («n  eh.  xiii.  17.    The  nieanin|s 
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'  12  Here  is  the  patience  of  the 
saints :  here  are  they  that  keep  the 
commandments  of  God,  and  the 
faith  of  Jesus. 

ceive  the  punishment  whieh  other  idola- 
ton  and  sinners  do.  No  exception  will 
be  made  in  favor  of  an  idolater,  though 
he  worships  idols  under  the  forms  of  an 
abased  Christianity;  none  will  be  knade 
in  favor  of  a  sinner  because  he  practised 
iniquity  under  the  garb  of  religion. 

12.  Here  i»  the  patience  of  the  9aint», 
See  Notes  on  cb.  xili.  10.  f  Here  are 
they  that  keep  the  eonimandwiente  of  Ood. 
That  is,  in  exercising  such  patience. 
Those  who  exercise  that  'patience'  in 
these  long-continued  persecutions  and 
trials,  will  show  that  they  belong  to  those 
who  keep  the  commandments  of  God, 
and  are  his  true  children.  Or,  perhaps 
the  meaning  may  be,  *  here  is  a  disclo- 
Mire  respecting  the  final  destiny  of  these 
persecutors,  which  is  adapted  to  comfort 
and  sustain  the  saints  in  the  trials  which 
they  will  endure ;  an  encouragement  to 
constancy  in  obeying  the  commands  of 
Ood,  and  in  evincing  the  meek  faith  of 
the  gospel.'  f  And  the  faith  of  Jeeun, 
To  encourage  persevering  faith  in  the 
Saviour.  In  these  times  of  trial  it  will 
be  shown  who  are  the  friends  of  the  Sa- 
viour; and  in  the  prospect  of  the  certain 
overthrow  of  all  the  enemies  of  God  and 
his  cause,  there  is  a  ground  of  encourage- 
ment for  continued  attachment  to  him. 

The  deeign  of  this  portion  of  the  chap- 
ter (vs.  0-12),  is  to  encourage  Christians 
in  their  trials  by  the  assurance  that  this 
formidable  Antihri^tian  power  would  be 
overthrown,  and  that  all  the  enemies 
of  God  would  receive  their  just  doom  in 
the  world  of  despair.  Fearful  as  that 
doctrine  is,  and  terrible  as  is  the  idea  of 
the  everlasting  suffering  of  any  of  the 
creatures  of  Ood,  yet  the  final  overthrow 
of  the  wicked  is  necessary  to  the  triumph 
of  truth  and  holiness,  and  there  is  con- 
solation in  the  belief  that  religion  will 
ultimately  triumph.  The  desire  for  its 
triumph  necessarily  supposes  that  the 
wicked  will  be  overthrown  and  pun- 
ished; and  indeed  it  is  the  aim  of  all 
governments,  and  of  all  administrations 
of  law,  that  the  wicked  shall  be  over- 
thrown, and  that  truth  and  justice  shall 
prevail.  What  would  be  more  consola- 
tory in  a  human  goremment  than  ^e 


13  And  I  heard  a  voice  from 
heaven  saying  unto  me.  Write, 
Blessed  are  the  dead  wh^oh  die"*  in 

a  1  Th.  4. 14, 16. 

idea  that  all  the  wicked  would  be  arrest- 
ed and  pimished  as  they  deserve !  For 
what  else  is  government  instituted? 
For  what  else  do  magistrates  and  police 
oiBoers  discharge  the  fhnctions  of  their 
office  ? 

13.  And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven. 
A  voicti  that  seemed  to  speak  from  heaven. 
^  Safin  ff  unto  me.  Write.  Make  a  record 
of  this  trutii.  We  may  suppose  that  John 
Was  engaged  in  making  a  record  of  what 
he  saw  in  vision ;  he  was  now  instmcted 
to  make  a'  record  of  what  he  heard.  This 
passage  onay  be  referred  to  as  a  proof 
that  he  wrote  this  book  while  in  Patmos, 
or  as  the  heavenly  disclosures  were  made 
to  him,^uid  not  afterwards  from  memory. 

3'  Bfeefed  are  the  dead.  That  is,  the  con- 
ition  of  those  who  die  in  the  manner 
which  is  immediately  spetfified,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  blessed  or  happy  one.  It 
is  much  to  be  able  to  say  of  the  dead  that 
they  are  'blessed.'  There^is  so  much  in 
death  that  is  sad ;  we  so  much  dread  it 
by  nature ;  It  cuts  us  off  from  so  much 
that  is  dear  to  us;  it  blasts  so  many  hopes; 
and  the  grave  is  so  cold  and  cheerless  a 
resting-place,  that  we  owe  much  to  asys- 
tem  of  religion  which  will  enable  us  to 
say  and  to  feel  that  It  is  a  blessed  thing 
to  die.  Assuredly  we  should  be  ^grateful 
for  any  system  of  xeligion  which  will  en- 
able us  thus  to  speak  of  those  who  are 
dead ;  which  will  enable  us,  with  corres- 
ponding feeling,  tp  look  forward  to  our 
own  departure  from  this  world.  ^  Whieh 
die  in  the  Lord.  Not  all  the  dead ;  for 
God  never  pronounces  the  condition  of 
the  wicked  who  die,  blessed  or  happy. 
Religion  guards  this  point,  and  confines 
the  declaration  to  those  who  furnish  evi- 
dence that  they  are  prepared  for  heaven. 
The  phrase  '  to  die  in  the  Lord'  implies 
the  following  things :  (1)  That  they  who 
thus  die  are  the  friends  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
The  language '  to  be  in  the  Lord'  is  often 
used  to  denote  true  attachment  to  him, 
or  close  union  with  him.  Comp.  John 
XV.  4-7;  Rom.  xvL  13,  22;  1  Cor.  iv.  IT, 
vU.  39 ;  Phil.  i.  14 ;  Col.  iv.  7.  The  assu- 
rance, then,  is  limited  to  those  who  are 
sincere  Christians,  for  this  the  languago 
properly  implies,  and  we  are  authorised 
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the  Lord  *  from  henceforth:  Tea, 
saith  the  Spirit,  thatthey  may  rest 


to  apply  it  only,  as^  there  is  eyidence  of 
true  religion.     (2)  To  *  die  in  :the  Lofci' 
would  s^em  also  to  imply  that  t^ereshould 
he,  at  the  time,  the  evidence  of  his  favor 
and  friendship.    This  would  apply  {a)  to 
those  who  die  as  martyrs,  giving  their 
Uvea  as  a  testimony  to  the  truth  of  reli- 
gion, and  as  an  evidence  of  their  love  for 
it;  and  (h)  to  those  who  have  phe  com- 
forting evidence  of  his  presence  and  favor 
on  the  bed  of  death.     ^  From  henceforth. 
imdpTt.     This  word  has  given  no  little 
perplexity  to, expositors,  and  it  has  been 
variously  rendered.  Some  have  connected 
it  wiili  th^  word  bleeaed — '  blessed  hence- 
forth are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord ;' 
that'  is,  they  will  b|9  ever-onward  blessed : 
soxae  with  the  word  d;/«y  referring  to  the 
time  when-  the   apostle  was  writing  — 
'blessed  are  they  Jirh<>  after  fhU  time  die 
in  the  Lord,'  designing  to  eomfort  those 
who  were   exposed  to  death,  and  who 
would  die  as  martyrs : — some  as  referring 
to  the  times  contemplated  in  these  visions 
—  ^lilessed  will  they  be  who  shall  die  in 
those  tUture  times.'    Witsius  understands 
this  as  meaning  thatfrom  the  time  of  their 
death  they  would  be  blessed,  as  if  it  had 
been,  said,  immediately  after  ikeir  disso-' 
laUoQ  they  would  be  blessed.   pojd4ridge 
renders  it,  'heneeforth  blessed  are  the 
dead.'    The  language  is  evidently  not  to 
be  ponstrued  as  implying  that  they  who 
had  died'  in  the  faith  before  were  not 
happy,  but  that  in  the  times  of  trial  and 
persecution  that  were  to  come,  they  were 
to  be  r^^arded  as  peculiarly  blessed  who 
should  escape  from  these  sorrows   by  a 
Christian  death.     Scenes  of  woe  were  in- 
deed to  occur,  in  which  inauy  believers 
would  die..    But  their  condition  w^s  not 
to  be.  regarded  as  one  of  misfortune,  but 
of  blessedness  and  joy,  for  (a)  they  would 
die  in  an  honorable  cause ;  {b)  they  would 
emerge  from  a  world  of  sorrow;  and  (o) 
they  would'rise  to  eternal  life  and' peace. 
The  devign^  therefore,,  of  the  verse  is  to 
impart  consolation  and  support  to  those 
who    would    be  exposed  to  a  martyr's 
death,  and  to  those  who,  in  times  of  per- 
secation,  woul^  see  their  friends  exposed 
to  sjicb.a  death.     It  maybe  added  that 
the  declaration  here  made  is  true  still, 
and  ^ver  will.  be.    Jt  is  a  blessed  thing  to 
33  ' 


from  tikeir  labors ;  and  theit  T^orks 
do  follow  them.       , 

4  Or,  IHm  hmeefarth  taoith  the  ^ritj  TeOf. 

'.'■■■'■  *        ■  ■  ■  ■        ^ 

die  in  the  Lord,  f  Yea,  saith  the.  Spirit* 
The  Holy  Spirit;  <  the  Spirit  by  whose 
inspiration  and  command  I  record  this.' 
Doddridge.  ^  That  they  may  rest  fronu 
their  labors.  The  word  here  rendered 
labor  — '  iciros  —  means  properly  toailinf/, 
grief  J  from  xdirrcd,  to  beat,  and  hence  a 
beating  of  ,the  breast  as  in  grief.  Then 
the  word  denotes  toil;  labor,  effort.  John 
iv.  38  J  1  Cor.  iii.  8,  j^v.  68 ;  2  Cor,  vi.  ^, 
X.  15,  xi.  23,  27.  It  is  here  used  in  the 
sense  of  wearisome  toil  in^  doing  good,  in 
promoting  religion,  pa  saving  souls,  in 
defending  the  truth.  From  such  toils  the 
redeemed  in  heaven  will  be  released ;  for 
although  there  will  be  employment  there, 
it  will  be  without  the  sense  of  fatigue  or 
weariness.  And  in  view  of  such  .eternal 
rest  from  toil,  we  may  well  endure  the 
labors  and  toils  ipcidept  to  the  short  pe- 
riod of  the  present  life,  for  however  ar- 
duous or  di&Gult,  it. will  soon  be  ended. 
^  And  their  tcorks  do  folloiQ  them. .  That 
is,  the  rewards  or  the  cotisequences  of  their 
works  will  follow  them  to  the  eternal 
world,  the  nford  works  here  being  used 
for  the  rewards  or  results  of  their  works. 
In  regard  to  tbis,  considered  as  an  en- 
couragement to  labor,  and  as  a  support 
in  the  trials  of  life,  it  may  bo  remarked, 
(a)  that  oi^  that  the  righteous  do  and 
suffer  here  will  be  appropriately  recom- 
pensed there.  (6)  This  is  all  that  ean 
follow  a  man  to  eternity.  He  can  take . 
with  him  none  of  his  gold,  his  land^,  bis 
raiment;  none  of  the  honors  of  this  life; 
none  of  th^  means  of  sensual  gratification. 
All  that  will  go  with  him  will  be  his  char- 
acter, and  the  results  of  his  conduct  here, 
and,  in  this  respect,  eternity  will  be  but  a 
prolongation  of  the  present  life,  (c)  It  is 
one  of  the  highest  honors  of  our  nature 
that  we  can  make  the  present  affect  the 
future  for  good ;  that  by  our  conduct  on 
the  earth  we  can  lay  the  foundation  for, 
happihe^s  millions  of  ages  hence.  In  no 
other  respect  does  man  appear  so  digpi- 
Qed  as  in  this ;  nowhere  do  we  so  clearly 
see  the  grandeur  of  the  soul  as  in  the  fact 
that  what  we  do  to-day  may  determine 
our  happiness  in  that  future  period,  wheti 
all  the  affairs, of  this  world  shall  have  been 
wound  up,  and  when  ages  which  cannot 
now  be  numbered  shall  have  reeled  by.  It 
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14  And  I  looked,  and  be^cdd  a 
white  dood,  and  upon  the  ckmd 
mte  sai  like  *  onto  lira  Son.  <tf  man, 
having  on  his  head  a  golden  crown, 
and  in  hia  hand  a  sharp  sickle. 

15  And  another  angel  came  oat 

«Bm.  1.28;  9a.  7. 13.  *Joet&13. 

18  liieii  a  gioriom  thing  to  live,  &&d  will 
be  a  glorious  thing  to4^eu  Comp.  Notes 
on  1  Cor.  XT.  58. 

14.  Amd  I  looked^  See  Notes  on  yer. 
1.  fiis  attentiott  is  arrested  bj  a  new 
risicm.  The  Son  of  Man  himself  comes 
forth  to  dose  the  soene^  and  to  wind  up 
the  affairs  of  the  world.  This  too  is  of 
the  natnre  of  an  ^isode,  and  the  duiyn 
is  the  same  as  the  {werious  Tisions — to 
tapport  Uie  ndnd  in  the  prospect  of  the 
f  trials  that  the  ehureh  was  to  experience, 
by  the  assnranee  Uii^it  would  be  finally 
triamphan^  and  that  every  enemy  would 
be  destroyed,  f  And  behold  A  loAtte 
e2oM<l.  Bright,  splendid,  dazzling — ap- 
propriate to  be  the  seat  of  the  Son  of 
God.  Comp.  Notes  on  Matt  zrii  5,  and 
Bev.  L  7.  See  also  Luke  xz.  27,^  Acts 
i.  9,  Ber.  x.  1,  Matt  xziY.  30,  xxrL  64, 
1  Thess.  iy.  17.  f  And  vpon  the  elottd 
one  $atj  Uhe  nwto  the  Son  of  man,  Comp. 
Notes  on  ch.  L  13,  and  I>aniel  yii  13. 
It  is  probable  that  there  is  here  a  de- 
signed reference  to  the  passage  in  Dan- 
iel. The  meaning  is,  that  one  appeared 
on  the  dond  in  a  human  form,  whom 
John  at  once  recognized  as  he  to  whom 
the  appdlation  of  'the  Son  of  man' 
pecnliarly  belonged — the  Xiord  Jesus. 
The  meaning  of  that  term  had  not  been 
fixed  in  f;be  time  of  Daniel  (ylL  13); 
subsequently  it  was  appropriated  by  the 
Saviour,  and  was  the  fiftvorite  term  by 
which  he  chose  to  speak  of  himself. 
Matt  viiL  20,  ix.  6,  x.  23,  «.  19,  xiL  8, 
32,  40,  et  cU,^  ^  Saving  on  his  head  a 
golden  ifroton.  Appropriate  to  him  as 
king.  It  was  mainly  In  virtue  of  his 
kingly  power  and  office  that  the  work 
was  to  be  done  which  John  is  now  about 
to  describe,  f  And  in  his  hand,  a  tharp 
sickle.  The  word  sickle  here — hphmvav 
^  means  a  crooked  knife  or  scythe  for 
gathering  the  harvest,  or  vintage,  by 
cutting  off  the  clusters  of  grapes.  See 
yer.  17.  The  image  of  a  harveet  is  often 
employed  in  the  New  Testament  to  de- 
scribe moral  subjects.  Matt  ix:  S7,  38, 
xiii.  30,  39;  Mark  !▼.  2flK;  Luke  x.  2; 


of  ihe- temple j  crying  with  a  load 
voiee  to  him  that  sat  oiv  the  cload, 
Thrust  ^  in  thy  sickle,  and  reap: 
for  the  time  is.  come  for  ihee  to 
reap :  for  the  harvest «  of  the  earth 
is  'ripe, 
e  Je.  51.  S3;  Mat  13. 39.         d  Or,  dried. 

John  iv.  3d.  Here  t^e  refMrence  )s  to 
the  consummation  of  all  ^ings,  when 
the  great  harvest  of  the  world  will  be 
reaped,  and  when  all  the  enemies  of  the 
church  will  be  eat. off — for  that  is  the 
grand  idea  whioh  is  kept  before  ^e 
mind  in  this  chapter.  In  various  forms, 
and  by  various  image%  that  idea  had 
already  been  presented  to  the  mmd,  but 
here  it  is  introduced  in  a  grand  dosing 
image,  as  if  the  grain  of  the  harvest- 
field  were  gathered  in — illustrating  the 
receptioa  of  the  righteous  into  the  king- 
dom^and  the  ftxj^  of  the  vineyard  were 
thrown  into  the Vine^press,  representing 
the  manner  in  whi6h  the  wicked  w^d 
be  crushed  (vs.  19,  20). 

15.  And  another  ongeL     The  fourth 
in  order,  vs.  %  8,  9.    ^  Game  out  of  the 
temple.   See  Notes  on  ch.  xi  19.    Oame^ 
as  it  were,  from  the  immediate  presence 
of  God;  for  the  temple  was  regarded  as 
his  peculiar  dwelling-place,    .f  Oiytng 
'with  a  loud  voice  to  him  tJutt  sat  on  the 
doud.    To  the  Messiah,  rer.  14.     That 
is,  tiie  command  was  borne  directly  from 
God  by  the  angel  to  the  Messiah,  to  go 
forth  and  reap  the  great  harvest  of  the 
world.    It  is  not  a  command  of  the  angel, 
but  a  command  from  Gk>d  the  Father  to 
the  Son.    This  is  in  accordance  with  all 
the  representations  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, that  the  Son  as  Messiah  or  Re- 
deemer is  subordinate  to  the  Father, 
and  performs  the  work  which  has  been 
givei^  him  to  do.    See  John  iiu  16,  17, 
y.  19,  X.  18,   xii.  49-,  xiv.  31.     Comp. 
Nt>tes  on  Rev«  i.  1.     f  Thrnsi   in   thy 
sickle,  and  reap^ .  Into  the  great  harvest 
of  the  world. .  %  For  the  time  is^ome  for 
thee  to  reap.  That  is,  'the  harvest  which 
thou  art  to  reap  is  ripe ;  the  seed  which 
thou  hast  sown  has  glrown  up ;  the  earth 
which  thou  hast  cultivated  has  produced 
this  golden  grain,  and  it  is  fit  ttiat  thou 
shouldst  now  gather  it  in.'    This  Imn- 
guage  is  appropriately  addressed  to  the 
Son  of  God,  for  all  the  fruits  of  righte- 
ousness on  the  earth  may  be  regarded 
as  -the  result  of  Aw  eultajre.    f  JVm-  tkm 
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16  Afid  Iblq  that  $&i  on  the  olcmd 
thrust  in  his  sickle  on  the  earth; 
and  the  earth  was  reaped. 

17  And  another  an^l  came  out 
of  jhe  temple  which  is  in  heaven, 
he  also  having  a. sharp  sickle. ..  , 

18  And  another  angel  came  out 
from  the  altar,  whieh  had  power 
over  fire :  and'  cried  with  a  loud 
cxj  to  him  that  had  the    sharp 

yj  .  I        ■■  ^  111  I  II  I 

harvest  of  the  earth  is  ripe.  The  '  har- 
.vest*  in  reference  to,  the  rigkteons — ^^^the 
fruit  af  tbe  good  seed  sown  by  the  Si^ 
yioar  and  his  apostles  taid  mbiisteito. 
The  time  allude^  tb  here  is  the  end  of 
the  world,  when  the  affairs  of  earth  shall 
be  about  to  be  wound  np.  The  design 
is  to  state  that  the  Redeemer  will  then 
gather  in  a  great  and  glorious  harrest, 
and  by  thi»  assurance  to  sustain  the 
hearts  of  his  people  in  times  of  trial  and 
perseoutiour     .  . 

16.  Atid  he  thctt  eat  on  the  cloud.  The 
Saviour,  rer.  14.  .  f  Thrust  in  his  sickle 
on  the  earth,  %&  Cut  down  the  harvest; 
that  is,  to  gather  his  people  to  himself. 
^  And  the  earth  was  reaped.  So  far  as 
the  righteous  were  concerned.  The  end 
ba4  oome;  the  churph  was  redeemed; 
tiie  work  contemplated  was  accom- 
plished ;  and  the  results  of  the  work  of 
th«  Saviour  were  like  a  ^orious  harvest. 

17.  And  another  angel.  The  fifth  in 
order.  This  angel  came  for  a  difierent 
purpose  —  with  reference  to  ^he  outtiQg 
off  of  the  enemies  of  Qod,  represented 
by  the  gathering  of  a  vintage.  X)omp. 
Matt.  a;iii.  41,  xziv.  31.  ^  Came  ou^  of 
the  temple  whieh  is  in  heaven.  Sent,  or 
c<Mnmis6ioned  by  Qod.  See  Kotes  on 
ver.  15.  %  He  also  having  a  sharp 
sickle.  On  the  word  sickle,  see  Notes 
OB  ^  ver.  14. 

1^.  And  another  angels  The  siitth  in 
order.  He  came,  like  the<  angel  in  ver. 
15,- with  a  command  to  him  who  had, the 
sickle  to  go  forth  and  execute  his  eom^- 
mission^  f  Came  out -^ from  the  ahar. 
This  stood  in  the  frofft- of  the  temple 
(see  Notes  on  Matt  zxi.  12,  comp.  Notes 
on  MiUit.  V.  23„  24),  and  was  the  place 
wliere  bamt-eacrifioes  were  -made.  As 
the  work  now  to  be  done  was  a  work  of 
destruction,  this  was  an  appropriate 
place  in  the  representation,  f  Which 
had  power  ovfirjire^    As  if  he.  kept  tiMc 


8iQlde,.8a]^ing^ "  Tkrast  in  thy  sharp 
sickle,  and  gather  the  clusters  of 
the  vine  of  the  earth;  for  her  grapes 
are  fully  ripe. 

19  Ajid  the  angel  thmst  in  hks 
sickle  into  the  earth,  and  gathered 
tibe  vine  of  l&e  earth,  and  cast  it 
into  the  ^oat  wine<-press  ^  oi  the 
wrath  of  God. 


a  ver.  19. 


b  e.  19. 16. 


fire  on  the  ^Itar.  Fire  is  the  usual  em- 
blem of  destruction;  and  as  the  work 
now  to  be  done  was  such,  H  was  prop^ 
to  .represent  this  angel  as  engaged  in  it. 
^  And  cried  with  a  loud  cry,'  ire.  -  See 
ver.  15.  That  is,  he  oame  fopth  as  with 
a  command  front  God,  to  call  on  him 
who  was  appointed  to  do  the  woric  of 
destruction,  now  to  engage  in  performr 
ing  it.  The  time  had  ftilly  come. 
f  Thrwt  in  thy  sharp  sickle,  Ver.  16. 
^  And  gather  the  clusters  of  the  vine  of 
the  earth.  That  portion  of  the  earth 
which  might  bd  represented  by  a^^vine- ' 
yard  in- whieh  tiie  grapes  were  to  be 
gathered  and  ornphed.  The  image  here 
employed  occurs  elsewhere  to  denote  the 
destruction  of  the  wicked.  See  the  very 
beautiftil  description  in  Isa.  Ixiii.  1-6, 
Fespeokiitg  the  clestm^tion  of  Edom,  and 
the  Note»>  on  that  pasftage.  f^  For  her 
grapes  are  fully  ripe,  -  That  is,  the  time 
has  come  for  tiie  i&gathering ;  or,  to 
apply  the  image,  for  the  winding  up  of 
human  affairs  by  the  destruction  of  the 
wicked;  The  time  here,  as  in  the  pre- 
vious representatipn,  is,  the  end  of  the 
world;  and  the  design  is  to  oomfbrt  thd 
church  in  its  trials  and  persecutions,  by 
the  assurance  Uj^t  all  its  enemieiS'  will 
be  cut  off. 

1^  And  the  angel  thrust  in  his  sickle 
into,  the  earth.  That  is,  into  that  part 
Of  the  earth  which  might  be  represented 
by  &  vineyard;  or  the  earth  considered 
as  having  been  the  abode  of  wicked  men. 
^  A^  6aat  it  into  the  great  wine-press 
2f  the  wrath  of  God,  See  Isa.  Ixiii.  1^6. 
That  is,  the  wine-presii  where  the  grapes 
are  emshed,  and. where  the  juice,  resem-^ 
bling  blood,  flows  oiit>  may  be  used  as  a 
symbol  to  denote  the  destrttctlon  of  the 
wicked  in  the  last  day;  and  as  the  num" 
hers  will  be  immensely  great,  it  is  called 
the  *  great  wine-press  of  divine  wrath.' 
I  The  symbol  -*  appears  to  be  ttsed'  hoi^ 
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20  And  the  Tvine-pifess  was  trod- 
den *  without  ^  the  oity,  and  \Aood  ^ 
came  out  of  the  wine-press,  even '' 

a  Is.  63.  8.  b  He.  13. 11,  12. 

alike  with  reference  to  the  color  of  the 
wine  reBembling  blood,  and  the  pressure 
necessary  to  force  it  oat ;  and  thus  em- 
ployed, it  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
emblems  conceivable  to  denote  the  final 

vdeetraction  of  the  wicked. 

20.  And  the  jwine-press  was  trodden 
ioithout  the  oity.  The  representation  was 
made  as  if  it  were  outside  of  the  city ; 
that  is*  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  for  that  is 
represented  as  the  abode  of  the  holy% 

.  The  word  trodden  refers  to  the  manner 
in  which  wine  w^as  usually  prepared,  by 
being  trodden  by  the  feet  of  men.  Bee 
Notes  on  Isa.  Ixiii.  2.  Tl^e  wine-press 
was  usually  in  the  Tineyard  —  not  in  a 
city — and  this  is  the  representation  here; 
As  appearing  to  the  eye  of  John,  it  was 
not  within  the  walls  of  any  city,  but 
fitanding  without.  ^  Afid  blood  came 
out  of  the  wine-press.  The  representa- 
tion is,  that  there  would  be  a  great  de- 
fltrao^ton  which  would  l)e  well  represented 
by' the  juice  flowing  .from  a  wine-press. 
^  Evvii  unto  the  horse-bridles.  Beep- 
as  blood  would  be  in  a  field  of  slaughter 
where  it  would  come  up  to  t^e  Tery  bri- 
dles of  the  horses.  The  idea  is,  that 
th^re  would  be  a  great  slaughter.  %  By 
the  space  of  a  thousand  and  fiix  hundred 
furlongs.  That  is,  two  hundred  miles ; 
covering  a>  space  two  hundred  miles 
square  —  a  lake  of  blood.     This  is  de- 

,  signed  to  represent  a  great  slaughter; 
but  iwhy  the  space  here  employed  to 
describe  it  was  .chosen  is  unknown. 
Some  have  supposed  that  it  was  in  allu- 
sion to  the  length  of  Palestine.  Prof. 
Stui^rt  supposes  that  it  refers  to  the 
breadth  of  Italy f  and  that  the  aUusion 
is  to  the  attack  made  on  the  city  of  the 
beast  But  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
why  this  space  was  chosen,  and  it  is  un- 
necessary. The  ld«a  is,  that  there  would 
be  a  ^laughter  so  great,  as  it  werie,  tfs  to 
produce  a  lake  or  sea  of  blood ;  that  the 
enemies  of  the  church  would  be  com- 
pletely and  finally  overthrown,  and  that 
the  church,  therefore,  delivered  from  all 
its,  enemies,  would  be  triumphant. 

The  design  of  this,  as  of  the  previous 
representations  in  this  chapter,  is  to 
ahow  that  aU  the  enemies  of  God  will 


unto  the  horse-bridles,  by  I3ie  space 
of  a  thousand  and  six  hundred  fur- 
longs. 

'  els.  84. 7.  '  d  c.19.14. 

, .. —J -J 

be  destroyed,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
hearts  of  the  friends  of  religion  shotdd 
be  cheered  and  consoled  in  the  trials 
and  persecutions  which  were  to  come 
upon  it.  ^hat  could  be  better  fitted  to 
sustain  the  church  in  the  time  of  trial, 
than  the  assurance  that  every  foe  will 
be  ultimately  cut  off?  What  is  better 
fitted  to  sustain  the  heart  of  the  indi- 
vidual believer  than  the  efisuranee  that 
all  his  foes  will  be  quelled,  and  that  he 
will  be  ere  long  safe  in  4ieaven  ? 

CHAPTER  XV.     '- 

ANALYSIS  OF  THB  CHAPTER. 

This  ehapter  ha^  a  close  connexion  in 
design  with  the  pretiovs  cfaApter.  In 
that,  pledges  and  assurances  had  been 
given  that  all  the  enemies  of  religion 
would  be' cut  off,  and  that  the 'church 
wotdd  be  ultimately  triumphant,  and  par- 
ticularly that  that  formidable  Anticbris- 
tian  power  represented  by  the  ^  beast* 
would  be  destroyed.  This  chapter  com- 
mences the  statement  in  regard  to  the 
manner  in  which  these  pledges  would  be 
accomplished,  and  the  statement  la  pur- 
sued through  the  subsequent  Ghiq>ter8, 
giving  in  detail  what  is  here  promised  in 
a  general  manner.  The  vision  in  this 
chapter  may  be  thus  described : — 

I.  The  writer  sees  a  new  si^n  or  won- 
der in  heaven.  Seven  angels  appecur, 
having  the  seven  last  plagues  that  fill  up 
or  complete  the  wrath  Of  God ;  represent- 
ing the  wrath  that  is  to  come  upon  the 
beast,  or  the  complete  overthrow  of  this 
formidable  Antiehristian  power,  ver.  I. 

II.  Those  who  in  former  times  hsbd 
'  gotten  the  victory  over  the  beast,'  now 
appear  standing  on  a  sea  of  glass,  re- 
Jdicing  send  rendering,  thanks  for  the 
assurance  that  this  great  enemy  of  the 
church  was  now  to  be  destroyed,  and 
•that  now  all  nations  were  to  come  and 
worship  before  God,  vs»  2-4. 

III.  The  writer  sees  the  interior  of  the 
temple  opened  in  heaven,  and  the  seren 
angels,  having  the  seven  plagues,  issning 
forth  to  execute  their  commission.  They 
come  clothed  in  pure  and  white  linen, 
and  girded  with  golden  girdles.    One  of 
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AND  I  saw  another  siga  in  hear 
vei^   grpat    and    marvellous, 
seven  angels  having  the  seven  last 

■     '■  "f  I.,  , 

t 

&e  four,  beasts  before  the  throne  forth- 
with gives  them  the  iseven  golden  yisIs 
full  of  the  wi'ath  of  Gk>dy  to  empty  them 
nppn  the  earthy  tiiat  is,  to  .bring  upon 
the  beast  the  predicted  destruction*  The 
temple  Is  immediately  filled  with  smoke, 
so  that  no  one  might  ^nter;  that  i^  no 
one  could  now  approach  to  make  inter- 
cession, and  the  destruction  of  this  great 
enemy's  power  is  now  certain,  vs.  5-8. 

This  oha'pter,  therefore,  is  merely  in^ 
trodnctory  to  what  follows,  and  its  inter- 
pretation is  attended  with  no  particuliir 
difficulty.  It  is  a  beautiful  scenic  rep- 
resentation ^preparatory  to  the  infliction 
of  predicted  judgments^  and  designed 
to  introduce  the  aopount  of  those  judg- 
ments with  suitable  oiroumstances  of  so- 
lemnity.   . 

1.  And  I  8.mo  another  sign,  in  heaven^ 
Another  wonder,  or  extra<Hrdinary  sym^ 
boL  The  word  Hgn  hwe — <n7^;io»-^is 
^e  same  which  in  chs.  zii.  1,  3,  ziii.  13, 
is  rendered  vonder  and  ioondwrtf  and  in 
chs.  ziii.  14„  X7i.  14,  xiz.  20,  mirachs. 
The. word  is  not  elsewhere  found  in  the 
book  of  Revelation,  though  it  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  other  parts  of  the 
Kew  Testament  See  it  ezplainQd  in  the 
Notes  on  ch.  zii#  1.  Here  it  is  used  to 
denote  something  wonderful  or  marvel- 
lous. This  is  represented  as.  appearing 
in  heaven,  for  the  judgments  that  were 
Ut  fall  upon  the  world  wer^  to  come 
thence.  Comp.  ch.  zi.  10,  zii.  1,  ziv.  1, 
6,  13,'  14,  17.  %  Great  and  marvellous. 
Great  and  wonderful^  or  fitted  to  ezcite 
admiration — ^avftairrbp.  The  subsequent 
statetnents  fully  justify  this,  and  show 
that  the  vision  was  one  of  portentous 
character,  and  that  was  fitted  to  hold  the 
mind  in  astonishment.  %  Seven  angeU, 
Comp.  Notes  on  ch.  i,  4k  ^  Saving  the 
seven  last  plaguee.  The  article  here,  'the 
seven  last  plagues,'  would  seem  to  imply 
that  the  plagues  referred  to  had  been 
"before  specifiedy  or  that  it  would  be  at 
once  understood  what  is  referred  to. 
Iheie  plagues,  however,  have  not  been 
mentioned  before,  and  the  reason  why 
t,he  article  is  used  here  seems  to  bo  this : 
the  destruction  of  this  great  Antichristian  | 
power  had  been  distinotly  nabntiidned,  ch.  | 
33* 


plagues:  for  in  them  is  filled  np  the 
wrath  •  of  God. 
2  And  I  saw  as  it  were  a.  sea*  of 

•  A  c  14. 10.  6  &  4.  0. 

ziv.  That  might  be  spoken  of  as  a  thing 
now.  well  known,  ^nd  the  mention  of  it 
would  demand  the  article;  and  aa  that 
Was  well  known,  and  would  demand  4)he 
article,  BO  any  allusion'  to  ity  or  descrip- 
tion of  it,  might  be  spoken  of  in  ^e  same 
m&nnery  as  a  thing  that  was  definite  and 
fized,  and  henoe  the  mention  of  the 
plagues  by  which  it  was  to  be  aooom- 
plished,  would  be  referred  to  in  the  same 
manner.  The  word  plagues  —  wXrryAs, 
from  rX>;xi$ -r- means  properly  a  wound 
caused  by  a  stripe  or  blow,  and  is  fre* 
quently  rendered  stripe,  and  stripes, 
Luke  zii.  48 ;  Acts  zvi.  23.  33 ;  2  Cor. 
vi.  5,  zi.  23k.  It  does  not  ^sewhere  oc- 
cur in  the  New  Testament  ezoept  in  the 
book  of  Revelation.  In  this  book  it  is 
rendered  wound  in  ch.  ziiL  3, 12, 14  ,*  and 
plagues  in  ch.  iz.  20,  zi.  6,  zv.  1,  6,  8, 
zvi.  0,  21,  zviiL  4,  8,  zzi.  9,  zzii.  18.  It 
does  not  occur  elsewhere.  The  secondary 
meaning  of  the  wor4r  and  the  meaning 
in  the  passage  before  us,  is  a  stripe, or 
blow  injlioted  by  Oodj  calamity,  or  pun- 
ishment. The  word  'last*  means  those 
under  which  the  order  of  things  here  re- 
ferred to  would  terminate;  the  winding 
up  of  the  affairs  respecting  the  beast  and 
his  image,-— not  necessarily  the  closing 
of  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Important 
events  were  to  occur  subsequent  to  the 
destruction  of  this  AntiGhristia,n  power 
(zix.-zxii.),  but  these  were  the  plagues 
which  would  come  finally  upon  the  beast 
and  his  image,  and  which  would  termi- 
nate the  ezistence  of  this  formidable 
enemy..  %  For  in  them  is  filled  up  the 
wrath  of  God.  That  is,  in  regard  to  the 
beast  and  his  linage.  All  the  ezpressions, 
of  the  divine  indignation  towards  that 
oppressive  and  persecuting  power  wiH 
be  completed  or  exhausted  by  the  pour- 
ing out  of  the  eontents  of  these  vials. 
Comp.  Notes  on  oh.  x.  7,  where  the  word 
rendered /2Zec{  up—lrtyic^ — is  rendered 
finished. 

2.  And  I  saw  as  it  were  a  sea  of  glass* 
In  ch.  iv.  0,  a  similar  vision  is  recorded' — 
"  And  before  the  throne  there  was  a  sea 
Df  glass,  like  unto  a  crystal.''  See  th« 
Notes  on  that  passage.  The  seaof  ^^om 
here  .meaaa  a  sea  oleaf,,peUnQid,  Ukd 
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(^fts8  mingled  witii  fire:  *  and  them 
that  had  gotten  the  victory  over  * 
the  beadt,  and  or^  his  image,  and 
over  his  mark,  and  over  the  number 

a  Is.  4.4,  5.                 h  e.  18. 15-17. 
■     I    I     ■    ■  I    I    ■  -— .-I ■»  ■ » 

glM8 :  an  expanse  Uiat  seemed  to  be 
made  of  glassi  There  it  was  entirely 
elear;  here  it  is  mingled  with  fire. 
^Mingled  vnthjire.  That  is,  a  portion 
of  the  sea  was  red  tike  fire.  It  was  not 
all  clear  and  pellacid,  arin  eh.  iv.  <V,  but 
it  was,  ai  it  were,  a  tesselated  expanse, 
composed  in  part  of  what  seemed  to  be 
glass,  and  in  part  of  a  material  of  a  red 
or  fiery  color.  In  the  former  case  (eh. 
Iv.  6),  the  emblem  was  designed  to  repre- 
sent the  pore  worship  of  heavett  without 
^ference  to  any  other  symbolic  design, 
and  hence  th^  sea  is  wholly  clear  and  pel- 
Ineid;  here,  in  connexion  with  the  pur- 
pose of  fbmishlng  an  appropriate  symbol 
of  the  divine  mc^esty,  there  is  united 
the  idea^  of  punishment  on  the  foes 
of  God,  represented  by  the  fiery  ot  red 
color.  If  it  is  proper,  from  conjecture, 
to  suggest  the  meaning  of  this  as  an  em- 
blem, it  would  be  tiiatthe  foundation  — 
the  main  elemen(-~of  all  the  divine  deal- 
ings is  justice  or  holiness — ^represented 
by  the  portion  of  the  sea  that  seemed  to 
be  glass  ,*  and  thait  there  was,  in  this  case, 
intermingled  with  ^hat,  the  image  of 
wrath  Or  anger — represented  by  the  por- 
tion that  was  fiery  or  red.  The  very 
si^tof  the  pavement,  therefore,  on  which 
they  stood  when  Worshipping  God  would 
keep  before  their  minds  impressive  viewft 
of  his  character  and  dealings.  ^  And 
ihevi  ^uU  hctd  gotten  the  victory  over  the 
beeut.  Cfh.  xiS.  11.  That  is,  they  who 
had  gained  a  victory  in  times  of  persecu- 
tion and  temptation  ,*  or  they  whom  the 
'beast'  bad  not  been  able  by  arts  or  arms 
to  subdue.  ,  The  persons  referred  to  here, 
I  suppose,  M:e  those  who  in  the  long  do- 
minion of  the  Papal  power,  and  amidst 
ail  its  arts  and  corruptions  — >  its  threats 
and  persecutions — had  remained  BteeA- 
fiist  in  the  truth,  and  who  mi^ht  thus  be 
said  to  have  gained  a  victory  —  for  such 
victories  of  piety,  virtue,  and  truth, 
amidst  the  corrupting  infiuences  of  sin 
and  error,  and  the  intimidations  of  power, 
are  the  most  important  that  are  guned 
In  *Ma  world.  %  And  over  hie  image. 
eh.  xlii.  14,  IS.  The  mean- 
teyhad  not  been  led  to 


of  his  name,  stand  on  the  sea  of 
glass,  having  the  harps  ^  of  God. 

3  And  they  sing  the  sone  of 
Moses  *  the  servant  of  God,  and  tiie 

e  &  14. 2.       tf  Er.  15. 1-19.   De.  32. 1^43. 

apostatke  by  thei  dread  of  the  power  re- 
presented here  by  the  'image  of  the 
beast.'  In  all  the  attempts  of  that  power 
to  subdue  them — ^to  intimidate  them — to 
induce  them  to  ^ve  up  their  attachment 
to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  —  they  had 
remained  steadfast  in  the  faith,  and  had 
triumphed.  %  And  over  hie  mewh.  8ee 
Notes  on  di.  xtii.  16.  Over  all  the  at- 
tempts of  the  beast  to  fix  his  mark  upon 
them,  or  to  designate  them  as  his  own. 
^AnA  over  the  number  of  hie  n€nne.  See 
Notes  on  ch.  xiii.  17,  18.  Over  all  the 
attempts  to  fix  upon  theih  that  myste- 
rious number  which  ez^^ssed  his  name. 
The  general  sense  is,  that  in  times  of 
general  error  and  ooimption ;  when  the 
true  friends  of  Christ  were  exposed  to 
persecution ;  when  ev^ry  effort  was  made 
to  induce  them^  to  become  the  followers 
of  the '  beast,'  and  to  yield  to  the  corrupt 
system  reiMresented  by  the  '  beast,'  they 
remained  unmoved,  and  adhered  firmly 
to  the  tmth.  The  number  of  such  in  the 
aggregate  was  not  smi^ ;  and  with  great 
beauty  and  propriety  they  are  here  repre- 
sented as  rejoicing  and  giving  thanks  to 
God  on  the  overthrow  of  that  eorrapt 
and  formidable  power.  %  Stand  on  the 
eea  of  glaee.  That  is,  before  God.  They 
are  now  seen  in  heaven,  redeemed  and 
triumphant '  ^  ffaving  the  harpe  of  Qod, 
Harps  that  pertained  to  the  worship  of 
God ;  harps  to  be  employed  in  his  praise. 
See  Notes  on  ch.  xiv.  2. 
■  3.  And  they  eing  the  aong  of  Mfoeee  the 
9erv\amt  of  Ood.  A  song  of  thanksgiving 
and  praise^  such  as  Moses  taught  the 
Hebrew  people  to  sing  after  t£»ir  de- 
liverance from  E^fptian  bondage.  See 
Ex.  'XV.  The  meaning  here  is  not  that 
they  would  sing  that  identical  song,  but 
that  as  Moses  taught  the  people  to  cele- 
brate their  deliverance  with  an  appro- 
priate hymn  of  praise,  the  redeemed 
would  celebrate  their  delivery  and  re- 
demption in  a  similar  manner.  There 
is  an  obvious  propriety  here  in  referring 
to  the  'Song  of  Moses,'  because  the  cir- 
cumstances are  very  similar;  the  occasion 
of  the  redemption  ttifm  that  formidable 
Antiohriatian  po#er  here  refeiiHMl  to  had 
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nong  of  the  Lamb/^  sAjing,  Greact 
and  marvellous  are  thy  works, 
ZiOrd  God  Almighty;  just  and 
true  are  thy  ways,^  thoH  King 
(tf' saints. 


a  o.  14. 8.V 

e  Or,  najtionst  or,  ag^. 


U  Hos.  U.  0. 
d  Je.  W.  17. 


a^troDg  resemblKBce  to  the  rescue  from 
Bgyptiaa  bondage,  f  Anc£  fie  «on^  o/ 
i^  Lamb*.  The  bymn  which  is  fiung  in 
honor  of  the  Lsinb,  as  their  great 
deliyer^r.  Coipp,  Notes  on  eh.  v«  9,  10, 
12,  13.  -  ^  Saying^  Great  arid  marvellova 
are  thff  voorks,,  Sde  Notes  on  ver.  1. 
The  meaning  is,  that  gr«at  po%oer  was 
OTinoed  in  redeeming^  them ;  and  that 
the  iutelpoBitioB  of  the  divine  goodness 
in  d<Hng  it  wfts  marvelUnu,  or  was  such 
as  to  excite  wonder  and  admiration. 
^  Lprd  Ood  Almigktif.  .  This  would 
seem  to  mean  the  same  thing  as  the  ex- 
pr^sion  so  common  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, '  Jehovah,  Ged  <^  hosts.'  The 
union  of  these  appellations  gives  solem- 
nity and  impressiveness  to  the  ascrip- 
tion of  prfuse,  for  it  bnngs  into  view  the 
fact  that  he  whose  praise  is  celebrated  is 
Xor<^— the  jEflOYAH-^the  uncreated  and 
eternal  One ;  that  he  is  Ood  —  the  Cre- 
ator, -upholder,  and  Sovereign  of  all 
thinga;  and  that  he  is  Almighty — haviag 
all  power  in  all  worlds*  All  these 
names  and  attributes  are  suggested  when 
'.we  think  of  redemption ;  for  all  the  per- 
fections of  a  glorious  God  are  suggested 
in  the  redemption  of  the  soul  from 
death.  It  is  the  Lord — the  Ruler  of  all 
worlds;  it  is  God  —  the  Maker  of  the 
race^  and  the  Father  of  the  race,  who 
performs  the  work  of  redemption ;  and 
it  is  a  work  which  could  be  accomplished 
onlj?  by  one  who  is  Almighty.  %  Just 
and  true.  The  attributes  of  Justice  and 
truth  are  bought'  prominently  into  view 
also  in  the  redemption  of  man.  The 
ftLOt  that  God  is  just,  and  that  in  all  this 
work  he  has  been  careful  to  maintain 
bis  justice  (Rom.  iii.  26) ;  and  the  fact 
that  he  is  true  to  himself,  true  to  the 
creation,,  true  to  the  fulfilment  of  all  his 
promiseK^  are  prominent  in  this  work, 
and  it  is  proper  that  these  attributes 
should  be  celel^rated  ki  the  songs  of 
praise  in  heaven.  ^  Are  thy  ways.  Thy 
ways  or  dealings  with  us,  and  with  the 
enemies  of  the  church.  That  is,  all  the 
acts  or  '  wi^ys'  of  God  in  the  redemption 


4  Who**  shall  not  fear  thee,  O 
Lord,  and  glorify  thy  name?  for 
<Aott  only  •  art  holy :  for  all  ^  nations 
shall  come  and  worship  before 
thee ;  for  thy  judgments  are  made 
manifest. 


e  lSa.2i2. 


/  Is.  46. 23, 


of  his  people  had  been  characterized  by 
justice  and  truths  ^  Thou  king  <^ 
saints.  King  of  those  who  are  holy;  of 
all  who  are  redeemed  and  sanctified. 
The  more  approved  reading  here,  how- 
ever, is,  King  of  nations — b  0affi\fvs  rS^v 
i^vStv — instead  of  King  of  saints — twv 
iyiiav.  So  it  is  read  in  the  critical  edi- 
tions of  Griesbach,  Tittmann,  and  Hahn. 
The  sense  is  not  materially  affected  by 
the  difference  ia  the  reading. 

4,  Who  shall  not  /ear  thee,  O.Lord, 
Reverence  and  adore  thee ;  for  the  word 
/ear  in  the  Scriptures  is  commonly  used 
in  this  sense  when  applied  te  God.  The 
sense  here  is,  that  the  judgments  about 
to  h6  Inflicted  on  ihe  beast  and  his 
ima^e  should,  and  would  teach  men  to 
reverence  and  adore  God.  There  is, 
perhaps,  included  here  also  the  idea  of 
awe,  inasmuch  as  this  would  be  the 
effect  of  punishment.  %  And  glori/y 
thy  name.  Honor  thee — the  name  being 
put  for  the  person  who  bare  it.  ThQ 
sense  is  that,  as  a  consequence  of  these 
judgments,  men  would  be  brought  to 
honor  God,  and  to  acknowledge  him  as 
the  Ruler  of  the  e&rt\i.  ,%  For  thou 
only  art  koly.  That  is,  in  these  judg- 
ments he  would  show  himself  to  be  a 
holy  God ;  a  God  hating  sin,  and  loving 
righteousness  and  truth.  When  'it  is 
said  that  he  *  only*  is  holy,  the  expres- 
sion is  used,  of  course,  in  a  comparative 
sense.  He  is  so  pure  that  it  may  be 
said  that,  in  comparison. with  him,-  no 
one  else  is  holy.  Gomp.  Notes  on  Job 
iv.  18,  XV.  15.  ^  For  all  nations  shall 
come  and  worship  he/ore  thect  Tfhat  is, 
as  the  result  of  these  punishments  in- 
flicted on  this  dread  Antichristian  power, 
they  shall  come  and  worship  thee. 
Everywhere  in  the  New  Testament  the 
destruction  of  that  power  is  connected 
with  the  promise  of  the  speedy  conver- 
sion of  the  world.  ^  For  thy  judgments 
are  made  mani/est.  To  wit,  on  the 
beast.  That  formidable  power  is  over- 
thrown, and  the  grand  hindrance  to  the 
universal  spread  of  the  true  relieioxL  is 
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5  And  after  that  I  looked,  and, 
behold,  the  temple  •  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  testimony  in  heaven 
was  opened : 

6  And  the  seven  angels  came 

a  c.  11. 19. 

now  taken  away  ?    Oomp.  Notes  on  Isa. 
xztL  9. 

5.  And  after  thcU  I  looked,  &e.    After 
I  had  seen  in  rision  the  redeemed  thus 
referred  to,  celebrating  the  praises  of 
Ood,  I  saw  the  preparation  made  for  the 
esecotion  of  these  purposes  of  judgment. 
^  And  the  temple  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
testimony.    Not  the  whole  temple,  but 
only  that  part  to  which  this  name  was 
given.     The  word  tabernacle  —  9ic^  — 
means  property  a  booth,  hut,  tenl^  and 
was  the  name  commonly  given  to  the 
tent  or  tabernacle  that  was  erected  in 
the  wilderness  for  the  service  of  God. 
See  Notes  on  Acts  vii.  44.     The  same 
word  came  naturally  to  be  applied  to  the 
temple  that  was  reared  for  the  same 
pnrpose  in  Jerusalem.    It  is  oalled  the 
'  tabernacle  of  testimony,'  because  it  was 
a  testimony  or  toitness  of  the  presence  of 
God  among  the  people — that  is,  it  served 
to  keep  up  the  remembrance  of  him. 
See  Notes  as  above  on  Acts  vii.  44, 
where  the  same  Greek  phrase  is  used  as 
here — rendered  liiere   'tabernacle   of 
tsitnessJ    The  word  temple  here — vab{ — 
does  not  refft'  to  the  whole  of  the  build- 
ing called  the  '  temple,'  but  to  the  Holy 
of  Holies.     See  Notes-  on  Heb.  ix.  3. 
This    was    regarded    as    the    peculiar 
dwelling-place  of  God,  and  it  was  this 
sacred  place,   usually  closed  from  all 
access,  that  now  seemed  to  be  opened, 
implying  that  the  command  to  execute 
these  purposes  came  directly  from  God 
himself.     ^  In  heaven.     That  is,   that 
part  of  heaven  which  corresponds  to  the 
most   holy    place    in  the  temple   was 
opened ;  to  wit,  that  which  is  the  pecu- 
liar residence  of  God  himselC     %  Was 
opened.    Was  thrown  open  to  the  view 
of  John,  so  that  he  was  permitted  to  look, 
as  it  were,  upon  the  very  dwelling-place 
of  God.     From  his  holy  presence  now 
came  forth   the  angels  to   execute  hijs 
purposes    of  judgment  on   that  Anti- 
christian    power    which    had    so    lone 
corrupted  religion,   and  oppressed  the 
world. 

6^  And,  the  seven  dn^U.    Bee  Notes  I 


ont  of  the  temple,  having  the  seven 
plagues,  clothed  in  pure  and  white 
linen,  and  having  their  breasts 
girded  with  golden  girdles. 

7  And  one  of  the  four  beasts 
gave  unto  the  seven  angels  seven 

on  ver.  1.  f  Came  out  of  the  tempU. 
Were  seen  to  come  from  the  temple; 
that  is,  from  the  immediate  presence  of 
God.  f  Having  the  seven  plagties.  See 
Notes  on  ver.  1.  Each  one  entrusted 
with  a  single  'plague'  to  be  executed 
upon  the  earth.  The  meaning  here  is, 
that  they  were  designated  or  appointed 
to  execute  those  plagues  in  judgments. 
The  symbols  of  their  office — the  golden 
vials  —  were  given  to  them  afterwards, 
ver.  7.  if  Clothed  in  pure  and  white 
linen^  The  emblem  of  holiness  —  the 
common  representation  in  regard  to  the 
heavenly  inhabitants.  See  Note^  on  ch. 
iiL  4,  viiif  13.  Gomp.  Matt  zvii  2; 
Luke  ix.  29,  Mark  xvi.  5,  f  And  having 
their  breasts  girded  with  golden  girdles. 
See  Notes  on  oh.  i.  13.  l^e  meaning  is, 
that  they  were  attired  in  a  manner  be- 
fitting their  rank  and  eondition. 

7,  And  one  of  the  four  heaets.     See 
Notes  on  ch:  iv.  6,  7.     Which  one  of 
the  four  is  not  mentioned.     From  the 
explanation  given  of  the  design  of  the 
representation  of  the  'four  beasts,'  or 
living  creatures,  in  the  Notes  on.ch.  iv.  6, 
7,  it  would  seem  that  the  meaning  here 
is,  that  the  great  principles  of  the  divine 
government  would  be  illustrated  in  the 
events  which  are  now  to  occur.      In 
events  that  were  so  closely  eonnected 
with  the  honor  of  God  and  the  triumph 
of  his  cause  on  the  earth,  there  was  a 
propriety  in  the  representation  that  these 
living  creatures,  syinbolixing  the  great 
principles  of  t^e  divine  administration, 
would  be  particularly  interested,   f  Gave 
unto  the  seven  angels  seven  golden  vials. 
The  word  here  used — ^idXv— -means  pro- 
perly 'a  bowl  or  goblet^  having   more 
breadth   than  depth.'    Bob.  Lex.     Our 
word  vial,   though  derived  from  this, 
means  rather  a  thin,  long  bottle  of  glass 
used  particularly  by  apothecaries  and 
druggists.    The  word  would  be  better 
rendered  by  bowl  or  goblet,  and  probably 
the  representation    here  was    of   such 
bowls  as  were  ubed  in  the  temple  ser- 
vice.   See  Notes  on  ch.  v.  8.     They  are 
called  in  ch.  xvi.  1,  *  viiJs  of  the -wrath 
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golden  vials,  full  of  thef  wrath 
of  God,  who  iiveth  for  evet  and 
ever.  - 

8  And  the  temple,  was  filled' 
with -smoke  from  the  glory  ^   of 

of  God  ,*'  And  bore  they  are  said  to  be 
*  full  of  the  wrath  of  God.'  The  allusion 
seems  to  be  to  a  drinking-^np  or  goblet 
filled  with  poison  and  given  to  persons 
lo  drink — ^an  allusion  drawn  from  one 
of  the  methods  of  punishment  in  ancient 
times.  See  Notes  on  oh.  ziv.  10.  These 
vials  or  goblets  thus  became  emblems  of 
divine  wrath  to  be  inflieted  on  the  beast 
and  his  image.  ^  FvU  of  the  wrath  of 
God*  Filled  with  that  which  represent- 
ed his  wrath ;  that  is,  they  seemed  to  be 
filled  with  a  poisonous  mixture,  which 
being  poured  upon  the  earth,  the  sea, 
the  rivers,  the  sun,  the  seat  of  the  beast, 
the  river  Euphrates,  and  into  the  air, 
was  followed  by  severe  divine  judg- 
ments on  this  great  Antichristian  pow^r. 
See  ch.  xvi.  2, 3, 4,  8, 1&,  12,  IT.  %  Who 
Uveth  for  ever  and  ever.  The  eternal 
God.  The  particular  object  in  referring 
to  this  attribute  here  appears  to  be  that, 
though  there  may  seem  to  be  delay  in 
the  execution  of  his  purpose,  yet  they 
will  be  certamly  accomplished,  as  he  is 
the  ever-living  and  unchangeable  God. 
He  is  not  under  a  necessity  of  abandon- 
ing his  purposes,  like  men,  if  they  are 
not  soon  accomplished. 

8.  And  the  temple  was  filled  wi^  smoke. 
The  usual  symbol  of  the  divine  presence 
in  the  temple.  See  Notes  on  lea.  iv.  5, 
vL  4.  f  From  the  glory  of  Qod.  From 
the  manifestation  of  the  divine  majesty. 
That  is,  the  smoke  was  the  proper  accom- 
paniment of  the  divine  being  when  ap- 
pearing in  majesty.  So  on  Mount  Sinai 
he  la  represented  as  appearing  in  this 
manner:  ''And  Mount  Sinai  was  alto- 
gether on  a  smoke,  because  the  Lord 
descended  on  it  in  fire :  and  the  smoke 
thereof  ascended  as  the  smoke  of  a  fur- 
nace, and  the  whole  mount  quaked 
greatly."  Ex.  xix.  18.  The  purpose 
here  seems  to  have  been  partly  to  repre- 
sent the  smoke  as  the  proper  symbol  of 
the  divine  presence,  and  partly  to  repre- 
sent it  as  so  filling  the  temple  that  no 
one  could  enter  it  until  the  seven  plagues 
wore  fulfilled,  f  And  from  his  power. 
Produced  by  his  power  *,  and  the  symbol 
of  hifl  power.    %  And  no  MOcn  was  abh 


Gk)d,  and  fcom  his  power ;  and  no 
man  was  able  to  enter  into  the 
temple,  till  the  seven  plagues  of  the 
seven  angels  were  fulfilled.' 

a  Is.  6. 4.  6  Ps.  29.  9. 

to  enter  into  the  temple,  till  the  seven 
pUtgues  of  the  seven  angels  toere  fulfilled. 
Till  those  vials  had  been  poured  out,  and 
all  that  was  indicated  by  them  was  ac- 
complished. The  meaning  here  seems 
to  be,  that  no  one  would  be  permitted  to 
enter  to  make  intercession — to  turn  away 
his  wriath— to  divert  him  from  his  pur- 
pose. That  is,  the  purpose  of  punish- 
ment had  been  formed,  and  would  cer- 
tainly  be  exeented.  The  agents  or 
instrumentalities  in  thid  fearful  work 
had  been  now  sent  forth,  and  they  would 
by  no  means  be  recalled.  The  mercy- 
seat,  in  thiff  respect,  was  inaccessible; 
the  time  of  judgment  on  the  great  foe 
had  come,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
grand  enemy  of  the  church  was  certain. 
The  point,  therefore,  at  which  this  vision 
leaves  us,  is  that  where  all  the  prepara- 
tions axe  made  for  the  infliction  of  the 
threatened  punishment  on  the  grand 
Antichristian  power  whieh  had  so  long 
stood  up  against  the  truth;  where  the 
agents  are  prepared  to  go  forth;  and 
where  no  intercession  will-  ever  avail  to 
torn  away  tiie  infliction  of  the  divine 
wrath.  The  detail  follows  in  the  next 
chapter. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

ANALYSIS   OF  THE   CHAPTER. 

The  previous  lohapter  had  described 
the  preparation  for  the  last  plagues  that 
were  to  come  upon  that  mighty  Anti- 
christian power  to  which  this  series  of 
prophetic  visions  refers.  All  is  now 
ready ;  and  this  chapter  contains  the 
description  of  those  seven  last '  plagues' 
under  which  this  power  would  reel  and 
fall.  These  ''plagues'  i^re  described  as 
if  they  were  a  succession  of  physical 
calamities  that  would  come  upon  this 
Antichristian  power,  and  bring  it  to  an 
end ;  though,  perhaps,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  look  for  a  literal  infliction  of  such 
calamities.  The  course  of  the  exposition 
thus  far  will  lead  us  to  regard  this  chap^ 
ter  as  a  description  Of  the  successive 
lAotos  by  whieh  the  Papacy  will  fall.  A 
part  of  this  is  still  undoubtedly  foturoi 
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AXD  I  heard  a  great  voice  out 
of  the  temple  saying  to  the 
B&ven  •  angels,  Go  your  ways,  and 

a  c  16. 1, 7.  ft  e.  8. 7. 

thoQgfa  perhaps  nof  far  distant;  and,  in 
reference  to  this,  and  to  some  portions 
of  the  remainder  of  the  Book,  there  may 
be  more  diffioolty  in  satisfying  the  mind 
than  in  the  portions  whieh  pertain  te 
past'  events. 

The^  chapter  oomiMriseB  statements  on 
the  following  points :  -^ 
A  command  is  issued  from  the  temple 
.  to  the  seven  angels,  to  go  and  eice- 
cute  the    commission  with  whieh 
they  were  entrusted,  ver.  1. 
The  fii*st  angel  pours  out  his  vial  upon 
the  earth — followed  by  a  plague 
upon,  those  who    had  worshipped 
the  beast  and  his  image,  ver.  2. 
The  seeond  angel  pours  but  his -vial 
Q^pon  the  sea — followed  by  the  death 
of  all  that  were  in  the  sea,  ver.  3. 
The  third  angel  pours  out  his  vial 
upon  the  rivers  and  fountains  of 
waters,  s.nd    they    bepome    blood. 
This  is  followed  by  an  ascription  of 
praise  from  the  angel  of  the  waters, 
because  God  bad  given  to  those 
who  hod  shed   the  blood  of  the 
saints  blood  to  drink,  ifith  a  re- 
spouse  from  the  altar  that  this  was 
juflfc,  vs.  4r-^. 
The  fourth  angel  pours  out  his  vial 
upon  the  sun,  and  an  intenser  heat 
is  given  to  it  to  scorch  men.     The 
consequence  is,  that  the^  blaspheme 
the  name  oJ[  God,  but  repent  not  of 
their  sins,  vs.  8,  9. 
The  fifth  angel   pours  out  his  vial 
upon  the  very  seat  of  the  beast,  and 
Ms  kingdom,  is  full  of  darkness. 
Hen  still  blaspheme  the  name  of 
God,  and  repent  not  of  their  sins, 
VBi  10,  II. 
The  sixt^  angel  pours  out  his  rial 
upon    the    great  river  Eupiirates. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  waters 
of  the  river  are  dried  up  so  that 
the  way  of  the  kings  of  the  £)ast 
might  be  prepared.   The  writer  sees 
also,  in  this  connexion,  three  un- 
clean spirits,  like  frogs,  come  out 
bf  the  mouth  of  the  dragon,  and  out 
.  of  the  mouth  of  the  beast,  and  out 
''  of  the  mouth  of  the  false  prophet^ 
'  -^  go  forth  into  all  the  earth  to 


pour  out  the  vials  of  the  wrath  of 
God  upon  the  earth. 

2  And  the  first  went,  and  poured 
out  his  yial  upon  the  earth ;  *  and 


gather  all  nations  to  the  great  day 
of  the  battle  of  God  Almighty,  vs. 
.  12-16. 
The  seventh  aagel  ponrs  out  his  vial 
into  the  air>  and  a  voice  is  heard 
answering  that  'it  is  done^'  the 
time  of  the  eonsummation^has  come 
— the  formidable  Antichristiaa  po w- 
«r  is  to  come-  to  an  end.  The  great 
city  is  divided  into  three  parts ;-  the 
eities  of  the  nations  fi^;  Grea^ 
>  Babylon  thus  comes  up  in  remem- 
braBce  before  God  to  receive  the 
punishment  which  is  her  due.  This 
temfijD  scene  is  accompanied  with 
voices,  and  thunderings,  and  light- 
nings, and  an  earthquake,  and  with 
gr^  hail — a  temxHSst  of  wrath  beat- 
ing upon  .that  formidable  power  that 
had  so  long  stood  up  agmnst  God, 
vs.  17-21.  The  detait  of  the  actual 
destruction  of  this  power,  is  (Carried 
forirard  in  the  subsequent  chapters 

1.  And  I  heard  a  ffrent  vote*  out  of  the 
trnnple^  A  louc^  voice  out  of  the  temple 
as  seen  in  heaven  (Notes  eh.  xi.  19),  and 
that  catne,  therefore^  from  the  very  pre- 
sence of  God.  %  Saying  to  the  teven 
angele,.  That  had  the  seven  vials  of 
wrath.  Notes  6h.  xv.  1,  7.  %  Qo  your 
ioayak  Your  -respective  ways,  to  the  ful- 
filment of  the  t<^k  assigned  to  each^ 

J  And  poilr  out  the  viiile  of  the  wrath  of 
rod,  £mpt;y  those  vials ;  cause  to  come 
upon  the  earth  the  plagues  indicated  by 
their  contents.  The  order  in  which  this 
was  to  be  done  is  not  intimated.  It 
seems  to  be  supposed  that  that  would  be 
understood  by  each,  f  Uponr  the  earth. 
The  particular  part  of  the  earth  is  not 
h^e  specified,  but  it  should  not  be  in- 
ferred that  it  was  to  be  upon  the  earth 
in  general,  or  that  there  were  any  cala- 
mities in  consequence  of  this  pouring  out 
of  the  vials  of  wrath,  to  spread  over  the 
wl^ole  world. .  The  subsequent  state- 
ments show  what  piirts  of  the  earth 
were  particularly  to  be  afieoted. 

2.  And  the  first  went.  Went  forth 
from  heaven,  where  the  seat  of  the  vi- 
sion was  laid. .  ^  And  poured  out  hie 
vial  upon  the  earth.  That  is,  upon  the 
kknd,  in  cgntradistinction  from  the 
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ihecQ  fell  a  noiflome  and  grievous 
sore  •  upon  fee  men  which  had  the 

a  Ex.  9.  8-11. 

thfi  Tivwsy  the  axis  the  seaCt  of  the  beatt, 
the  flan,  as  represented  in  the  oQter  Tials. 
In  f  er.  1,  the  irord  earth  is  need  in  the 
general  sense^  to  denote  this  world  -as 
iig^guisbed  from  heaven ;  in  this  verse 
it  is  used  in  the  specific  sense,  to  denote 
latid  as  distiagoished  from  other  things. 
Comp.  Mark  iv.  1,  tL  47 ;  John  vi,  21 ; 
Acts  zzTiL  29,  43,  44.  In  many  re- 
q^ects  there  is  a  strong  resemblance 
between  the  pouring  out  of  these  seven 
vialfl,  and  the  sounding  of  the  seven 
trumpets,  in  chs,  viiL,  iz.,  though  they 
refer  to  different  events.  In  the  sound- 
ing of  the  first  trumpet  (eh.  viiL  7),  it  was 
the  earth  that  was  parttoularlj  affeeted, 
in  eontradistlaetion  from  the  sea,  the 
fountains,  and  the  sun :  "  The  first  SAgel 
sounded,  and  there  followed  hail  and  fire 
mingled  with  blood,  and  they  were  oast 
upon  the  earth,"  Comp.  eh.  viiL  8,  10, 
12.  In  regard  to  the  symbolieal  mean- 
ing of  the  term  earth,  considered  with 
reference  to  divine  judgmehts,  see  Notes 
on  oh.  viiii  7.  f  And  there  feU  a 
noi$€fme  "and  grievoue  aore.  The  judg- 
ment here  is  specifically  different  from 
that  inflicted  under  the  first  trumpet,  eh. 
viii.  7.  There  it  is  said  to  have  been 
that  "  the  third  part  of  trees  was  burnt 
up,  and  aU  green  grass  was.  burnt  up." 
Here  it  is,  that  there  fell  upon  men  a 
'noisome  and  grievous  sore.'  The  two, 
therefore,  are  designed  tio  refer  to  differ- 
ent events,  and  to  diff^erent  forms  of 
punishment.  The  word  rendered  «of« 
properly  denotes  a  tooundf  £[om.  II.  zi. 
812,  and  then,  in  later  writers,  an  ulcer 
or  eore.  It  is  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment only  in  the  following  places :  Luke 
zvi.  21,  *  the  dogs  came  and  licked  his 
BoreSf'  and  in  Rev.  zvi.  2,  11,  where  it  is 
rendered  gore,  and  eorea.  It  is  used  in 
the  Septuagint)  in  reference  to  the  boiU 
that  were  brought  upon  the  Egyptians, 
in  Ez.  ix.  9,  10,  11,  12,  and  probably 
Deut.  zzviii.  27,*  in  reference  to  the 
leprosy,  Lev.  ziii.  18,  19,  20,  23 ;  in  re- 
ference to  the  boil,  ulcer,  or  Elephantia- 
sis brought  upon  Job,  Job  ii.  7 ;  and  in 
reference  to  any  sore  or  ulcer,  in  Deut. 
zzviii«  35.    In  aJl  these  places  it  is  the 

translation  of  the  word  t'ntf — Shehhin — 
rendered  in  our  English  v^rsion^  hoilt 


mark  ^  of  the  beast,  and  upon  them 
which  worshipped  his  image. 

6  c.  13. 16-17. 

Bz.  ix.  9,  10,  11,  Lev.  ziii.  18,  19,  20, 
23,  2  Kings  zz.  7,  Job  it  7,  Isa,  xxxviii. 
21,  and  botch,  Deut.  zxviii.  27,  36.  The 
proper  meaning,  therefore,  is  that  of  a 
sore,  ulcer,  or  boil  of  a  severe  and  pain- 
fol  character ;  and  the  most  obvious 
reference  of  the  passage,  to  one  who  was 
accustomed  to  the  language  of  Scripture, 
would  be  to  some  fearfal  plague  like  that 
which  was  sent  upon  the  Egyptians.  In 
the  case  of  Heeekiah  (2  Kings  xz.  7,  Isa. 
zzzviii.  21),  it  was  probably  used  to  de- 
note a  plague-boil,  or  the  black  leprosy. 
See  Notes  on  Isa.  zzzviii.  21.    The  word 

*  noisome'— ira«edv,  evil,  bad — ^is  used  here 
to  oharaoterize  the  plagne  referred  to  as 
being  peculiarly  painful  and  dangerous. 
The  word  grievoui — irov^p^^  bad,  malig- 
nant, hurtful — ^is  further  used  to  increase 
the  intensity  of  the  ezpre^sion,  and  to' 
eharacte]^e  the  plague  as  particularly 
severe.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  is  meant  that  this  would  be  lite- 
rally inflictedt  ftuy  more  than  it  is  in  the 
nezt  plague,  where  it  is  said  that  the 
'rivers  and  fountains  became  blood.* 
What  is  bbviouiriy  meant  is,  that  there 
would  be  some  calamity  which  would 
be  well  represented  or  symboliKed  by 
such  a  fearful  plague.  ^  Upon  the  men. 
Though  the  plague  was  poured  upon 

*  the  earth/  yet  its  effects  were  seen  upon 
*men/  Some  grievous  calamity  would 
befall  them,  at  if  they  were  suddenly 
visited  with  the  plague,     f  Which  had 

'the  mark  of  the  beaat.  Notes  eh.  ziii. 
16,  17.  This  determines  the  portion  of 
the  earth  that  was  to  be  afflicted.  It 
was  not  the  whole  world;  it' was  only 
that  part  of  it  where  the  'beast'  was 
honored.  According  to  the  interpreta- 
tion proposed  in  ch.  ziiL,  this  refers  to 
those  who. are  under  the  domini<m  of  the 
Papacy.  %  And  upon  them  which  wor-, 
shipped  his  image.  See  Notes  ch.  ziii. 
14>  15. ,  According  to  the  interpretation 
in  ch.  ziii.,  t^ose  are  meant  who  sustained 
the  civil  or  secular  power  to  which  t|»e 
Papacy  gave  life  and  strength,  and  from 
which  it,  in. turn,  received  countenance 
and  protection. 

In  regard  to  the  application  or  fulfil- 
ment of  this  fTymbol,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say  that  there  have  been  very  different 
opinions  in  the  world,  and  that  very  dif- 
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ferent  opisioils  still  prevail.  The  great 
mass  of  Protestant  coumentators  sup- 
pose that  it  refers  to  the  Papacy,  and  of 
those  who  entertain  *  this  opinion,  the 
greater  portion  suppose  that  the  cala- 
mity referred  to  hj  the  pouring  out  of 
this  vial  is  already  past»  though  it  is 
supposed  by  many  that  the  things  fore- 
shadowed by  a  part  of  these  '  vials,'  are 
yet  to  bo  accomplished.  As  to  the  true 
meaning  of  the  symbol  before  us,  I  would 
make  the  following  remarks :— > 

(1)  It  refers  to  the  Papal  power.  This 
application  is  demanded  by  the  results 
which  were  reached  in  the  examination 
of  ch.  ziiL  See  the  remarks  on  the  *  beast' 
in  the  Notes  on  ch.  zili.  1,  2, 11,  and  on 
the  '  image  of  the  beast'  in  the  Notes  on 
oh.  xiii.  14, 15.  This  one  mighty  power 
ousted  in  two  forms  closely  united,  and 
mutually  sustaining  each  pther-^the  civil 
or  secular,  and  the  ecclesiastical  or  spi- 
ritual. It  is  this  combined  and  cousoli- 
dikted  power — the  Papacy  as  such — ^that 
is  referred  to  here,  for  this  has  been  the 
grand  Antichristian  power  in  the  world. 

(2)  It  refers  to  some  grievous  and  fear- 
ftd  calamity  which  would  come  upon  that 
power,  and  which  would  be  like  a  plague- 
spot  on  the  humftQ  body — something 
which  would  be  of  the  nature  of  a  divine 
judgment  resembling  that  which  came 
upon  the,B!gyptiaas  for  their  treatment 
of  the  people  of  God. 

(3)  The  course  of  this  exposition  leads 
us  to  suppose  that  this  would  be  the  be- 
ginning in  the  series  of  judgments  which 
would  terminate  in  the  complete  over- 
throw of  that  formidable  power.  It  is 
the  jir9t  of  the  vials  of  wrath,  and  the 
whole  description  evidently  contemplates 
aperies  of  disasters  which  would  be  prop- 
erly represented  by  these  successive  viaLs. 
In  the  applieation  of  this,  therefore,  we 
should,  naturally  look  for  the  first  of  a 
series  of  such  judgments,  and  should  ex- 
pect to  find  some  facts  in  history  which 
wQuldbe  properly  represented  by  the 
vial '  poured  upon  the  earth.' 

,  (4)  In  aecordance  with  this  represen- 
tation, we  should  expect  to  find  such  a 
series  of  calamities  gradually  weakening, 
and  finally  terminating  the  Papal  power 
in  the  wx>rld,  as  would  be  properly  repre- 
sented by  the  number  seven, 

(5)  In  regard  now  to  the  application  of 
this  series  of  symbolical  representations, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  most  recent 
PTYinaifon^-as   Elliott,   Cnnningliamey 


Keith,  Faber,  Lord,  and  others,  refer 
thtfm  to  the  events  of  the  Prench  rev<^u-> 
tion  —  as  important  events  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  Papal  power;  and  this,  I 
confess,  although  the  application  is  at- 
tended witili  some  considenbblediffiealties, 
has  mf  re  plausibility  than  any  other  ex- 
planation proposed.  In  support  of  this 
application,  the  following  considerations 
may  be  suggested : — 

(a)  Fram^,  in  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, was  the  kingdom,  to  which ^  the 
Papacy  owed  its  civil  organisation  and 
its  strength — a  kingdom  to  which  could 
be  traced  idl  tho  civil  or  secular  power 
of  the  Papacy,  and  which  was,  in  fact,  a 
restoration  or  re-constmction  of  the  old 
Roman  power — the  fourth  kingdom  of 
DanieL  See  Notes  on  Dan.  vii.  24-28, 
and  oomp.  Notes  on  Rev.  xiii.  3,  12-14. 
The  restoration  of  the  old  Roman  do- 
minion under  Charlemagne,  and  the  aid 
which  he  rendered  to  the  Papacy  in  its 
establishment  as  ^temporal  power,  would 
make  it  probable  that  this  kingdom 
toould  be  referred  to  in  the  series  of  judg^- 
mentS'that  were  to  accomplish  the  over- 
throw of  the  Papal  dominion. 

{b)  In  an  important  sense,  France  has 
always  been  the  head  of  the  Papal  power. 
The  king  of  France  has  been  usually 
styled  by  the  Popes  themselves,  'the 
eldest  son  of  the  church.'  In  reference 
to  the  whole  Papal  dominion  in  former 
times,  one  of  the  principal  reliances  haa 
been  on  France;  and,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  the  state  of  Burope  has  been 
determined  by  the  condition  of  France. 
"  A  revolution  in  France,"  said  Napo- 
leon, ''is  sooner  or  later  followed  by  a 
revolution  in  Europe."  Ali»on.  Its  cen- 
tral position ;  its  power;  its  direct  rela- 
tion to  all  the  purposes  and  aims  of  the 
Papacy,  would  seem  to  make  it  probable 
that  in  Uie  account  of  the  final  destruction 
of  that  power,  this  kingdom  would  not 
be  overlooked. 

(e)  The  scenes  which  occurred  in  the 
times  of  the  F'rench  Revolution  were 
such  as  would  be  properly  symbolized  by 
th>  pouring  out  of  the  first,  the  second, 
the  third,  and  the  fourth  vials.  In  the 
passage  before  us -^  the  pouring  out  of 
the  first  vial -=- the  symbol  employed 
is  that  of  '  a  noisome  ivnd  grievous  sore' 
— boil,  ulcer,  plague-spot — 'on  the  men 
which  had  the  mark  of  the  beast,  and  on 
them  which  worshipped  his  image.'  This 
representatida  was  undoubtedly  derived 
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from  Ihe  ftocountef  the  siztfa  plagu«  on 
Egypt  (Ex.  ix.  9,  10,  11),  and  the  sende 
her6  is,  not  that  this  woul4  be  literally 
inflicted  on  the  power  here  referred  to, 
but  that  a  oalarmity  would  come  upon  it 
which  would  be  weli  represented  by  that, 
or  of  \^hioh  that  would  be  an  appropriate 
emblem.  This  interpretation  is  further 
confirmed  by  eh.  :ci.  8,  where  Rome  is 
referred  to  under  the  name  of  Egypty 
and'wheroit  is  clear  that  we  are  to  look 
for  a  course  of  divine  dealing  in  regard 
to  the  one  resembling  that  which-  oc- 
ottrred  to  the  other.  See  Notes  on  that 
passage.  Now,  this  *  noisome  and  griev- 
ous sore'  would  well  represent  the  moral 
corruption,  the  pollution,  the  infidelity, 
the  atheism^  Uie  general  dissolution  of 
society  that  preceded  and  accompanied 
the  French  Kevolntion  — >  for  that  was 
a  universal  breaking  out  of  loathsome 
internal^  disease-^— of  corruption'  at  the 
centre — and  in  its  general  features  might 
be  represented  as  a  universal  plague-spot 
on  society,  extending  over  the  couiitries 
where  the  beast  and  his  image  were  prin- 
cipally worshipped.  The  Symbol  would 
properly  denote  that  ''.tremendous  out- 
break of  socialand  moral  evil,  of  demo- 
cratic fury,  atheism,  and  vice  which  was 
specially  seen  to  characterise  the  French 
Kevolution  : — rthat  of  which  the  ultimate 
soiuree  was  in  the  long  and  deep-seated 
corruption  and  Irreligion  of  the  nation  ; 
the  out  rard  vent,  expression,  and  organ 
of  its  Jacobin  clubs,  and  seditions  and 
atheistic  publications;  the  result,  the  dis- 
solution of  all  society,  all  morals,  and  all 
religion ;  with  acts  of  atrocity  and  horror 
accompanying,  scarce  paralleled  in  ihe 
history  of  men ;  and  suffering  and  an- 
gqifih  of  correspondent  intensity  throb- 
bing throughout  the  social  mass  an4 
corroding  it;  that  which  from  France  as 
a  centre,  spread  like  a  plague  through 
its  afiiliated  societies,  to  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Papal  Christendom,  and  v^as, 
wherever  its  poison  was  imbibed,  as 
much  ther  punishment  as  the  symptoms 
of  the  corruption  within.''  Of  this  sad 
chapter  in  the  history  of  man,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  give  any  description  here. 
For  scenes  of  horror,  pollution  and  blood, 
its  parallel  has  never  been  found  in  the 
history  of  our  race,  and  as  an.  event  in 
history  it  was  worthy  of  a  notice  in  the 
symbols  which  portrayed  the  future.  The 
full  details  of  th«8e  amazing  scenes  must 
be  lought  in  the  histories  wMch  describe 
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^ihem,  and  to  such  wor^s  as  Alison's  Bis- 
tory  of  Europe,  and  Burke's  Letters  on  a 
Regicide  Peace,  the  reader  must  be  re- 
ferred. A  few  expressions  copied  from 
those  letters  of  Mr.  Burke,  penned  with 
no  design  of  illustrating  this  passage  In 
the  Apocalypse,  and  no  expectation  that 
they  would  b€i  ever  so  applied,  will  show 
with  what  propriety  the  spirit  of  inspira- 
tion snggested  the  phrase  'a  noisome 
and  grievous  sore'  or  plague-spot,  on  the 
-supposition  that  the  design  was  to  refer 
to  these  scenes.  In  spedking  of  the  revo- 
lutionary spirit  in  France,  Mr.  Burke 
calls  it '  the  fever  of  aggravated  Jacobin- 
ism,' 'the  epidemic  of  atheistical  fanati- 
cism,* *  an  evil  lying  deep  in  the  corrup- 
tions of  human  nature,'  '  the  maflignant 
French  distemper,' '  a  plague,  with  its  fa^ 
natical  spirit  of  protelytism,  that  needed 
the  strictest  quarantine  to  guard  against 
it,'  whereof  though  the  mischief  might 
be  'skimmed  over'  for  a  time,  yet  the 
result,  into  whatever  oouniaf^r  it  entered, 
was  '  the  corruption  of  al^  morals,' '  the 
decomposition  of  all  society,'  Ac.  But  it 
is  unnecessary  to  describe  those  dcenes 
farther.  The  'world  has  them  by  heart,' 
and  they  can  never  be  obliterated  from 
Ihe  memory  of  man.  In  the  :whole  his- 
tory of  the  race  there  has  never  been  an 
outbreak  of  evil  that  showed  so  deep 
pollution  and  corruption  within. 

(d)  The  result  of  this  was  to  affect  the 
Papacy  —  a  blow,  in  fact,  aimed  at  that 
power.  Of  course^  all  thp  infidelity  and 
atheism  of  the  French  nation,  before  so 
strongly  Papal,  went  just  so  far  in  weak- 
Miing  the  power  of  the  Papacy,  and'  in 
the  ultimate  result  it  will  perhaps  yet  be 
found  that  the  horrid  outbreaks  in  the 
French  Revolution  were  the  first  in  the 
series  of  Providential  events  that  will 
result  in  the  entire  overthrow  of  that 
Antichristian  power.  At  all  events,  it 
will  be  admitted,  I  think,  that  on  the 
supposition  that  it  was  intended  that  this 
should  be  descriptive  of  the  scenes  that 
occurred  in  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  la^t 
century,  no  more  expressive  symbol 
could  have  been  chosen  than  has  been 
employed  in  the  pouring  ou\  of  this  first 
vial  of  wrath. 

3.  And  the  second  angel 'poured  out  his 
vial  upon  the  sea.  So  the  second  trumpet 
(ch.  viii.  8),  "And  the  second  angel 
sounded,  and  as  it  were  a  great  mountain 
burning  with  fire  was  cast,  into  the  sea : 
and  the  third  part  of  ,the  eea  became 
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3  And  the  second  angel  poured 
out  fais  y^ial  upon  the  sea;  '  and  it 
became  as  die  blood  ^  Of  a  dead 

blood."  For  the  meaning  of  Uiis  as  a 
a^boly  see  Notes  on  that  Terse,  f  And 
it  became  ae  the  blood  of  d  dei»d  man* 
'*Bitiier  very  bloody,  l^e  a  mangled 
Qorpse,  er  else^  colored  as  it  were  with 
the  dark  and  aloM>st  black  bloo4  of  a 
dead  man."  Prof.  Stuart,  in  loe.  The 
latter  would  seem  to  be  moat  probably 
the  meaning,  implying  that  the  oeean 
would  become  discolored,  and  indicating 
that  this  was  the  effect  of  blood  shed  in 
great  quantities  on  its  waters.  Jn  ch. 
vlii,  8y  it  is,  **  the  sea  became  blood ;" 
here  the  allusion  to  the  blood  of  a  dead 
•  man  would  more  naturally  suggest  the 
idea  of  naval  eonflitite,  and  of  the  blood 
of  the  slain  poured  in  great  quantities 
into  the  deep.  %  And  every  living  eaul 
died  in  the  Ha,  Xn  ch.  yilL  9,  it  is  said 
that  "  the  third  part  of  the  creatures  that 
were  in  the  sea  died,  and  the  third  part 
of  the  ships  were  destroyed."  Here  the 
dostruotion  is  more  general;  the  calamity 
is  more  severe  and  awful.  It  is  as  i/ 
every  living  thing — itSva  rpvx^  ^fiffo— ^had 
died.  No  emphasis  should  be  put  on 
the  word  »otU  here,  for  the  word  means 
merely  a  creature,  a  tiring  thing,  an 
Bttimid.  X  Oor.  zr.  45  ^  Acts  ii.  43,  ilL  2^; 
Rom.  xili.  1.  See  Bob:  Lex,  sub  voce,  c. 
The  sense  here-  is,  that  there  would  be 
some  dreadful  calamity,  a»  t/  the  sea 
were  to  be  changed  into  dark  blood,  and 
as  if  every  living  thing  in  it  were  to  die. 
In  enquiring  into  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  this,  it  is  natural  to  look  for  some- 
thing pertaining  to  the  sea,  or  the  ocean 
(see  Notes  on  ch.  viiL  8,  9),  and-  we 
should  expect  to  find  the  fulfilment  in 
some  calamity  that  would  fall  on  the 
marine  force,  or  the  commerce  of  the 
pow6r  that  is  here  referred  to ;  that  is, 
according  to  the  interpretation  all  along 
adopted,  of  the  Papid  power ;  and  the 
proper  application,  according  to  this  in- 
terpretation, would  be  the  complete 
'  4estruotion|0ir  annihilation  of  the  naval 
force  that  contributed  to  sustain  the 
Papacy.  This  we  should  look  for  in 
respect  to  the  naval  power  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  for  these  are  the 
only  Papal  nations  that  have  had  a 
navy.  ,  We  ^should  expect,  in  the  fulfil-* 
ment  of  this,  to  find  •  series  of  naval 


man:  and  ^Veiy  living  soul  died  in 
the  sea. 


a  c.  8. 8. 


b  Ex.  7. 17-20. 


disasters,  reddening  the  sea  with  blood, 
which  would  tend  to  weaken  tbe  power 
of  the  Papacy,  and  which  might  be  re- 
garded as  one  in  the  series  of  events 
tiiat  would  ultimately  result  in  its  entire 
overthrow.    Accordingly,  in  pursuance 
of  the  plan  adopted  in.  explaining  the 
pouring  oat  of  the  first  vial,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  immediately  sueceeding, 
and  connected  with,  the  events  thus  re- 
ferxed  to,  there  was  a  series  of  naval 
disasters  that  swept  Away  ^e  fleets  <^ 
France,  and  that  completely  demolished 
the^  most  formidable  naval  power  that 
bad  oyer  been  prepared  by  any  nation 
under  the  Papal  dominion.    This,  series 
of  disasters  is  thus  notioed  by  Mr^  Elliott, 
iiL  329,  330:  '<  Meanwhile   the  great 
navcUvrat  between  France  and  England 
was  in  progress ;  which^  from  its  com- 
menoement^.in  Febnuvy,  1793,  lasted 
for  above  twenty  years,  with  no  inter- 
mission but  that  of  the  short  and  delusive 
peace  <^  Amiens ;  in  which^ar  the  mari- 
time power  of  Great  Britain  was  strengUi- 
ened  by  tho  Almighty  Providence  that 
protected  her  to  destroy  everywhere  the 
French  ships,  commerce,  and  smaller 
colonies ;  including  those  of  the  fiist  and 
long-con  tinned  allies  of  the  Frenoh„  Hol- 
land and  Spain.    In  the  year  1793  tbe 
greater  part  of  the  French  fleet  at  Tou- 
lon was  destroyed  by  Lord  Hodd;  in 
June,  1794,  followed  Lord  Howe's  great 
victory  over  the  French  off  Usfaant  f  then 
the  taking  of  Corsica,  and  nearly  all  the 
smaller  Spanish  and  French  West  India 
islands ;  then,  in  1795,  Lord  Bridport's 
naval  victwy,  and  the  capture  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  as  also  soon  afler, 
of  a  Frenchand  Butch,  fleet,  sent  to  re- 
take it;  then,  in  1797,  the  .victory  over 
the  Spanish  fleet  off  Cape  St.  Vincent^ 
and  thst  of  Camperdown  over  the  Dutch ; 
then,  in  succession.  Lord  Nelson's  three 
mighty  victories  —  of  the  Nile,  in  1798, 
of  Copenhagen,  in  1801,  and,  in  1805,  of 
l^rafatgar.    Altogether  in  this  naval  vr  ar, 
from  its. beginning,  in  1793,  to  its  end,  in 
1815,  it  appears  that  t^ere  were  destroy- 
ed near  200  ships,  of  the  line,  between 
300  and  400  fHgates,  and  an   almost 
Inoalctflable  number  of  smaller  vessels 
ef  war  and  sh^s  of  oonuneroe.    The 
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4  And  the.  third  angel  poftred 
out  his  yial  upon  the  rivers  and 
fountains  of  waters ;  •  and  they  be- 
came blood. 

5  And  I  heard  the  angel  of  the 
waters  say,  Thou  art  righteous,  ^  0 

a  c  8. 10.  b  ve^.  7.. 

c  1)6.32.92)43;  Is.  49.  20. 

whole  history  of  the  world  <loe8  ^niot 
present  such  a  period  of  naval  war, 
destruction  and  bloodshed.''  This  brief 
summary  may  shoWy.if  thiB  was  referred 
to,,  the  pfopriety  of  the  expression, 
*  The  sun  became  as  the  blood  of  a  dead 
man ;'  and  may  show  also  that  on  the 
supposition  that  It  was  intended  that 
these  events  should  be  referred  to,  an 
appropriate  symbol  has  been  employed. 
'No  language  ootild  more  strikingly 
set  forth  these  bloody  sceneSf 

4.  And  the  third  angel  poured  out  his 
vial  upon  the  rive're  and  fountains  of 
water.  This  coincides  also  with  the  ac- 
count of  the  mounding  of  the  third 
trumpet  (ch.  viii.  10^  11) :  "  And  the 
third  angel  sounded,  and  there  fell  a 
great  star  from  heaven  burning  as  a 
lamp,  and  it  fell  upon  the  third  part 
of  the  risers,  and  upon  ihe  fountains 
of  waters//  As  to  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  'rivers  and  fountains  of 
waters,'  see  Notes  on  that  passage.  We 
found,  it  was  supposed,  in  the  application 
of  that  passage,  that  the  invasion  of  the 
Homon  empire  by  Attila,  king  of  the 
Huns,  was  referred  to,  affecting  mainly 
those  parts  of  the  empire  wfaM'e  the 
rivers  and  streams  "had  their  origin. 
The  analogy  would  lead  us,  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  passage  before  us,  to  look 
for  some  similar  desolations  on  those 
portions  of  Europe.  See  Kotes  at  the 
close  of  ver.  7.  %  And  they  became  blood. 
This  would  properly  mean  that  they  be- 
came as  blood ;  or  became  red  toith  blood, 
and  it  would  be  fulfilled  if  bloody  battles 
were  fought  near  them  so  that  they 
seemed  to  ruti  blood. 

5.  And  I  heard  the  angel  of  the  waters 
say.  The  angel  who  presides  over  the 
element  of  ^ater;  in  allusion  to  the 
common  opinion  among  the  Hebrews 
that  the  angels  presided  over  the  ele- 
ments, and  ihski  each  element  was  com- 
mitted to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  particular 
angeL  Comp.  Notes  on  ch.  vii.  1. 
f  Thou  _art  righteous,  0  Lord,    In  view 


Lord,  which  art,  and  wkst,  and 
shalt  be,  because  thou  hast  judged 
thus. 

6  For  they  havB^>  shed  the  blood 
of  saints  and  prophets,  and  "  thou 
hast  given  them  blood  to  drink ;  for 
they  ore  worthy. 


of  the  judgments  that  reddened  these 
streams  and  fountains  with  the  blood  oi 
men,  the  angel  ascribes  righteousness  to 
God.  <  .These  juc^ments  seemed  terrible 
—  the  numbers  shun  were  so  vast— - 
the  bloody  streams  indicated  so  great 
slaughter,  and  such  severity  of  the 
divine  judgment ;  yet^  the  angel  sees  in 
aU  this  only  the  aet  of  a  righteous  God 
bringing  just  retribution  on  <he  guilty. 
f  Which  art  and  wast  and  shalt  be. 
That  is^  who  art  eternal  .•-—existing  now ; 
who  hast  existed  in  all  p&st  time;  and 
who  will  exist  ever  onward.  See  Notes 
on  ch.  i.  8.  The  reason  why  this  attri- 
bute of  God  is  here  referred  to,  seems  to 
be,  that  the  mind  of  the  angel  adverts  to 
it .  in  the  changes  and  desolations  that 
were  occurring  around  him.  In  such 
overtumings  among  men-*>sucli  revoln* 
tions  of  kingdoms  —  such  desolations  of 
war — the  mind  natotaUy  turns  to  one 
who  is  unchanging ;  to  one  whose  throne 
is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting.  %  Be- 
cause thou  hast  Judged  thus.  Hast  suf- 
fered these  wars  to  occur  that  have, 
changed  rivers  and  fountains  to  blood. 

6.  For  they  have  shed  the  blood  of 
saints.  The  nations  her^  referred  to. 
They  have  been  engaged  in  scenes  of 
bloody  persecution,  and  this  is  a  just 
recompense,  f  And  prophets.  Teachers 
of  religion ;  ministers  of  truth.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  understand  the  word  pro- 
phets  here  in  its  technical  sense  as  de- 
noting tibose  who  ve  raised  up  by.  God 
and  sent  forth  as  inspired  men,  but  it 
may.  be  understood  in  its  more  common 
signification  in  the  New  Testament  ae 
denoting  teachers  of  region  in  general. 
See  Notes  on  Bom.  xii.  6.  1 ;  Cor.  xiv^  1. 

3  And  thou  hast  giveti  them  blood  to 
rink,  .  To  wit,  ^  by  tuming^the  streams 
and  fountains  into  blood,  ver.  4.  Blood 
had  been  poured  out  in  such  abundance 
that  it  seemed  to  mingle  with  the  very 
water  that  they  drank^  This  was  a  re- 
cpmpense  for  their  having,  in  those  very  \ 
regions^  poured  out  so  much  blood  in 
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7  And  I  heard  another  out  of  the 
altar  say,  Even  so,  Lord  God  Al- 

persecuting  the  saints  and  prophets — the 
pious  private  members  of  the  church, 
and  the  public  teachers  of  religion. 
%  For  they  cure  worthy,  -That  isj  they 
deserve  this ;  or  this  is  a  ju^t  recompense 
for  their  sins.  It  is  not  intended  that 
those  who  would  thus  suffer  had  been 
individuallj  guilty  of  this,  or  that  this 
was  properly  a  punishment  on  tkerUf  but 
it  is  meant  that  in  those  countries  ihere 
had  been  bloody  persecutions,  >and  that 
this  was  a  fit  recompense  for  what  had 
there  occurred. 

7.  And  I  heard  another.     Evidently 
another  angel,  though  this  is  not  speci- 
fied.    ^  Out  of  the   altar^    Either  the 
angel  of  the  altar;  tha,t  is,  who  presided 
over  the  altar  {Prof,  Stuart)  ^  or  an 
angel  whose  voice  seemed  to  oome  from 
the  altar.    The  sense  is  essentially  the 
same.     The  writer  seemed  to  hear  a 
voice  coming  from  the  altar  responding 
to  what  had  just  been  said  in  regard  to 
the  judgment  of  God,  or  to  his  righteous- 
ness in  bringing  the  judgment  upon  men, 
ver.  5.    This  was  evidently  the  voice  of 
some  one  who  was  interested  in  What 
was  occurring,  or  to  whom  these  things 
particularly  appertained  $  that  is,  one 
who  was  particularly  connected  witb  the 
martyra  referred  to,  whose  blood  was 
now,  as  it  were,  to  be  aveqged.    We  are 
naturally  reminded  by  this  of  the  martyr- 
scene  in  ch.  vL  9-11,  in  the  opening  of 
the  fifth  seal,  though  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  the  same  evente  are  referred 
to.     TherC)  '  the  souls  of  those  that  had 
been  slain  for  the  word  of  Ood'  are  re- 
presented as  being  '  under  the  altar*  and 
as  crying  to  Qod  to  ~*  avenge  their  blood 
on  them  who  dwelt  on  the  earth.'    Here, 
a  voice  is  hei^rd  with  reference  to  mar- 
tyrs, as    of  one    interested    in    them, 
ascribing    praise    to    God    for    having 
brought  a  righteous  judgment  on  those 
who  had  shed  the  blood  of  the  saints. 
They  are  both,  for  similar  reasons,  con- 
nected with  the  '  altar,'  and  the  voice  is 
heard  proceeding  from  the  same  source. 
In  regard  to  th     meaning  of  the  word 
altar  here,^  and    the  reason,  why  the 
martyrs  are  represented  in   connexion 
with  it,  see  Notes  on  ch.  vi.  9.     %  True 
and  riffhteoue   are  thy  Judgtutnte.     Re- 
sponding to  what  is  said  in  yer  5.     That 
is,  God  is  *  true*  or  faithful  to  his  pro- 


mighty,  '  trae  and  ri^teons  are 
thy  judgments.  a  dd.  a,  19.  % 

mises  made  to  his  people,  and  '  righteous' 
in  the  judgments  which  he  has  now 
inflicted.  These  judgments  had  come 
upon  those  who  liad  shed  the  blood  of 
the  martyrs,  and  they  were  just.  ' 

In  regard  to  the  application  of  this, 
there  are  several  things  to  be  said^  The 
following  points  are  clear :  (a)  That  this 
judgment  would  tuceeed  the  first  men- 
tioned, aind  apparently  at  a  period  not 
remote,  {b)  It  would  occur  in  a  region 
where  there  had  been  much  persecution, 
(o)  It  would  be  in  a  country  of  streams, 
and  rivers,  and  fountains,  (d)  It  would 
be  a  Just  retribution  for  the  bloody  per- 
secutions which  had  occurred  there. 

The  question  now  is,  where  we  shall 
find  the  fulfilment  of  this — assuming  that 
the  explaaaticii  of  the  pouring  out  of  the 
first  vial  is  correct    And  here,  I  think, 
there  can  be  no  mistake  in  applying  it  to 
the  events  bearing  on  thePapacy,and  the 
Papal  powers,  if^hioh  followed  the  French 
Revolution.     The  next  material  event, 
after  that  revolution,  was  the  invasion  of 
Italy,  wher^  Napnoleon  began  his  career 
of  victories,  and  where  he  first  acquired 
his  fame.    At  this  stage  of  my  examina- 
tion of  tikid  passage,  I  looked  into  Ali- 
son's HUtory  -of  Murope,  to   see  what 
events,  in  fact,  followed  the  scenes  of 
confusion,   crime,   blood,   atheism,  and 
pollution  in  the  French  revolution,  and 
I  found  thAt  the  next  chapters  in  these 
eventful  scenes  were  such  as  would  be 
well  represented  by  the  vial  poured  upon 
the  rivers  and  fountaini^  and  by  their 
being  turned    into  blood.      The  detaul 
would  bd  too  long  for  my  limits,  and  I 
can  state  merely  a  summary  of  a  few  of 
the  chapters  in  that  History.     Chapter 
XIX.  contains  the  'history  of  the  French 
Republic  from  the  fall  o(  Robespierre  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Directory'— 
comprising  properly  the  closing  scenes 
of  '  the  Reign  of  Terror.'     Chapter  xx. 
contains  an  acount  of  the  campaign  in 
Italy  in  1796,  embracing,  as  stated  in 
the  summing-  up  of   contents   in   this 
chapter,   the    'battles   of  Montenotte, 
Millesimo,  Dego :  —  the  passage  of  the 
bridge  of  Lodi,  and  fall  of  MUan ;  the 
siege  of  Mantua,  and  the  battle  of  Cas- 
tiglione;    the  battles   of   Caldero   and 
Areola;   and  the  battles  of  Rivoli  and 
Mantua.'    This  is  followed  (ch.  zxiii.) 
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with  an   acoouDt  .of  the  campaign  of 
1797,   which    closed  with    the  fall    of 
Venice,  and  this  is  followed  (eh.  zzyi.) 
with    an   account  of   the   invasion  of 
Switserltod,  Ac,    It  is  nnnecessaiy  to 
dwell  on  tbe  details  of  the  wars  which 
followed  the  French  Revolution,  on  the 
Rhine,  the  Po,  and  the  Alpine  streams  of 
Piedmont  and  Lombardy.    Hie  sli^test 
acquaintance  with  that  history  will  show 
^e  propriety  (rf'tfae  following  remarks : — 
(a)  These  wars  pcotirred  in  regions  under 
tfa^  infloenoe  of  the  Papacy,  for  these 
were  all  Papa)  states  and  territories. 
(&)  These   scenes   followed   closely  on 
the  French  ]Elevolntion,  and  grew  out  of 
it  as  a  natural  consequence,  and  would 
be  properly  Represented  as   a    second 
'vial*  poured  out  immediately  after  the 
ifirst.    (e)  The  country  is  such  as  here 
supposed — '  of  rivers  and  fountains,'  for, 
being  mostly  a  mountainous  region,  it 
abounds   with   springs,   and  fountains, 
and  streams.  Indeed,  on  the  supposition 
that  this  is  the  land  referred  to,  a  more 
appropriate^  description  could  not  have 
been  given  of  it  than  is  found  in  this 
passage.    One  has  only  to  look  upon  a 
map  of  Northern  Italy  to  see  that  there 
is  no  other  portion  of  thfe  worid  which 
would  more  naturally  be  ntggested  when 
speaking   of  a  country  abounding    in 
'  rivers  and  fountains  of  water,'    The 
annexed  admirable  map  of  this  region, 
for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  work  of 
Dr.  Alexander  Ke^^h,  on  the  Siffns  of 
tke    Times,'-  will  clearly  Illustrate    this 
passage,  and  the  corresponding  passage 
jn  ch.  viii.  10,  11.    Let  any  one  look  at 
the  Po  and  its  tributaries  on  the  annexed 
map,  and  then  read  with  attention  the 
xxfch  chapter  of  Alison's  History  of  Eu- 
rope (vol.  i.  pp.  391-^254),  and  he  will  be 
Btruck  with  the  appropriateness  (5f  the 
description  oti  the  supposition  that  this 
p^ortion  of  the  book  of  Revelation  was 
designed  to  refer  to  these  scenes,  for  h6 
oanQot  but  see  that  the  battles  there 
described  were  fought  in  a  country  in 
every  wayeorresppnding  with  the  state- 
ment here,   (d)  This  country  corresponds 
with  the  description  here  given  in  an- 
other respect.     In  vs.  5,  6,  there  is  a 
tribute   of  praise  rendered  to  Ood,  in 
view  of  these  judgments,  because  he  was 
righteous  in  bringing  them  upon  a  land 
34* 


out  his  Tial  upon  the  sun ;  *  and 
a  c  8. 12. 

where  Ihq  blood  of  saints  and  propfaetB 
had  been  shed:  —  a  land  of  martyrs. 
Now  this  is  applicable  to  the  circum- 
stances supposed  not  only  in  the  sense 
that  Italy  in  general  had  been  the  land 
where  the  blood  of  martyrs  had  been 
shed  —  the  land  of  Roman  persecution, 
alike  under  Paganism  and  the  Papn^y^ 
but  true  in  a  more  definite  sense  from 
tbe  fact  that  this  was  the  very  region 
where  the  persecutions  against  the  Wal- 
denses  and    the  Albigenses  had  been 
ci^rried  on — the  valleys  of  Piedmont.     In 
the  times  of  Papal  persecution  these 
valley  is  had  been  made  to  flow  with  the 
hlood  gf  the  saints,  and  it  seemed,^  at 
least,  to  be  a  righteous  retribution  that 
these  desolaitions  of  war,  these   conflar 
grations;  and  these  scenes  of  carnage, 
should  occur  in  that  very  land,  and  that 
the  very  fountains  and  streams  which 
had  before  been  turned  into  blood  by 
the    slaughter   of  the  friends    of   the 
Saviour,  should  now  be  reddened  with 
the  blood  of  men  slain  in  battle.     This 
is,  perhaps,  what  John  saw  in  vision  :-^ 
a  land  where  persecution  had  raged,  and 
the  blood  of  the  holy  had  flowed  freely, 
and  then  the  same  land  brought  finder 
the  awful  judgments  of  God,  and  the 
fountains  and  streams  reddened  with  tho 
blood  of  the  slain.    There  was  a  pro- 
priety, therefore,  that  a  voice  should  be 
heard  ascribing  righteousness  to  God  for 
avenging  the  blood  of  the  saints  (vs.  5, 
6)>  and  that  another  voice .  should  be 
heard  from'  the  'altar'  of  th^' martyrs 
(ver.  7)  responding  and  saying,  "  Even 
so.    Lord    God    Almighty,    true    and 
righteous  are  thy  judgments."    (e)  It 
may  be  added,  to  show  the  propriety  of 
this,  that  this  was  one. of  the  series  of 
events  which  will  be  found  in  the  end  to 
hate  contributed  to  the  overthrow  of  tho 
Papal  power : — :for  a  blow  was  struck  in 
the  French  invasion  of  Italy  from  which 
Rome  has  never  recovered,  and  senti- 
ments were  diffused  as  the  resultin  favor 
of  liberty  which  it  has  been  difficult 
ever  since  to  suppress^  and  which  are 
destined  yet  to  burst  out  in  favor  of 
freedom  'aq4  to  be  one  of  the  means 
of  the  final  destruction  of  the  power. 
Comp.  Alison's  History  of  Europe,  vol.  u 
p:  403. 
S.  And  the  fourth  angel  poured  4fut  hii 
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power  was  given  unto  him  to  scorch 
men  with  "  fire. 

8  And  men  were  ^  scorehed  with 
great  heat,  and  blasphemed  'ihe 

a  c.  0. 17.  b  Or,  Burned. 

vial  upon  the  tun.  Toward  the  sun,  or 
so  as  to  reach  the  sun.  The  effect  was 
a«  if  it  had  been  poured  upon  the  sun^ 
giving  it  an  intense  heat,  and  thus  in- 
dicting a  severe  judgment  upon  men. 
This  corresponds  also  with  the  fourth 
trumpet  (ch.  viii.  12),  where  it  is  said 
that  the  *  third  part  of  the  sun  was  smit- 
ten, and  the  third  part  of  the  moon,  and 
the  third  part  of  the  stars.'  For  the 
general  meaning  of  this  symbol,  see 
Notes  on  that  place.  The  idea  is,  that 
a  scene  of  calamity  and  woe  would  occur 
€u  if  the  sun  should  be  made  to  pour 
forth  Such  intense  heat  that  men  would 
be  'scorched.'  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  the  sun  would  be  literally  made 
hotter,  or  that  the  exact  nature  of  these 
calamities  ^ould  be  that  men  would  be 
consumed  by  its  rays.  \And  power  was 
given  unto  htm.  To  tiie  sub.  The  mean- 
ing is,  that  a  calamity  would  follow  as  if 
such  an  increased  power  should  be  given 
to  its  rays,  f"  To  scorch  men  with  fire. 
Literally,  'And  it  wajs  given  him  to  scorch 
men  with  fire ;'  that  is,  with  heat  so  great 
that  it  seemed  to  be  fire.  The  Greek 
word -^  (cau/tar/o-at — meaning  to  hum,  to 
search,  is  used  in  the  New  Testament 
only  in  Matt.  xiii.  6,  Mark  iv.  6,  Rev. 
xvi.  8,  9,  in  all  which  places  it  is  ren- 
dered scorch  and  scorched.  Comp.  how- 
ever, the  use  of  the  word  Kavjia  in  Rev. 
vil.  16,  xvi,  9 ;  kSvois,  in  Heb.  vi.  8 ;  kuv- 
a6(a,  in  1  Pet  lii.  10,  12 ;  and  KaHeiav,  in 
Matt.  XX.  12,  Luke  xii.  55,  James  L  11. 
The  notion^of  intense  or  consuming  heat 
is  implied  in  all  the  forms  of  the  word ; 
i^nd  the  reference  here  is  to  some  calamity 
that  would  be  well  represented  by  such 
an  increased  heat  of  the  sun. 

9.  And  men  were  scorched  with  great 
heat.  That  is,  as  above  expressed,  oi^am- 
ity  came  upon  them  which  would  be  well 
represented  by  such  heat.  It  is  said  that 
this  calamity  Would  come  upon  men,  and 
i^e  are  to  suppose  that  U  would  be  such 
that  human  life  would  be  particularly 
affected ;  and  as  that  heat  of  the  sun  must 
be  exceedingly  intense  which  would  cut 
down  men,  we  are  to '  suppose  that  the 
judgment  here  referred  to  would  be  in- 


Baine  of  God,  which 'hatii  power 
overjhese  plagues:  and  **  they  re- 
pented not,  to  give  him  glory. 

'       .       e  ver.ll,  2l' 
<f  Da.  5. 22,23.  c  9.  20.. 
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tensely  severe.  %  And  blasphemed  the 
name  of  Ood,  The  effect  would  be  to 
cause  them  to  blaspheme  God,  or  to  re- 
proach him  as  the  author  of  these  calam- 
ities, and  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  we  are 
to  look  for  a  state  of  things  when  there 
would  be  augmented  wickedness  andir- 
religion,  and  when  men  would  become  . 
worse  and  worse  notwithstanding  the 
woes  that  had  come  upon  them.  J^  Which 
hath  power  over  these  plague*.  Who  had 
brought  these  plagues  upon  them,  and 
wl^o  had  power  to  remove  them.  %  And 
t'hey  repented  not.  The  effect  was  not  to 
produce  repentance,  though  it  was  mani- 
fest that  these  judgments  had  come- upon 
them  on  account  of  their  sins.  Comp. 
Notes  on  ch.  ix.  21.  ^  To  give  him  glory. 
To  turn  from  sin;  to  honor  him  by  lives 
of  obedience.  Comp.  Notes  on  John  ix. 
24. 

In  regard  to  \Ai\applicqiion  of  this, 
the  following  things  may  be  remarked : 
(a)  That  the  calamity  here  referred  to 
wa«  one  of  the  series  of  events  which 
would  precede  the  overthrow  of  the 
'beast,'  and  contribute  to  that — for  to 
this  all  these  judgments  tend,  {h)  In 
the  order  in  which  it  stands  it  is  to  fol- 
low, and  apparently  to  follow  soon,  the 
third  judgment— the  j^nring  <^  the  vial 
Upon  tiie  fountains  anci:,  streams,  (e)  Ik 
would  be  a  calamity  such  us  if  the  son, 
the  source  of  light  and  comfort  to  man- 
kind, were  smitten,  and  became  a  source 
of  torment*  {d)  This  would  be  attended 
by  a  great  destruction  of  men,  and  we 
should  naturally  look  in  such  an  appli- 
cation for  calamities  in  which  multitudes 
of  men  would  be,  as  it  were,  consumed. 
(e)  This  would  not  be  followed,  as  it 
might  be  hoped  it  would,  by  repentance, 
but  would  be  attended  wiUi  reproaches 
of  God,  with  profaneness,  with  a  great 
inorease  of  wickedness. 

Now,  on  the  supposition  that  the  ex- 
planation of  the  previous  passages  is 
correct,  there  can  be  no  great  diffiooHy 
in  supposing  that  this  refers  to  the  wars 
of  Europe  following  the  French  Revolu- 
tion ;  the  wars  that  preceded  4he  direct 
attack  on  the  Papacy,  ^nd  the  overthrow 
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10  And  the  fiMi  angel  poured 
oivk  his  yial  upon  the  seat  ^  of  the 
beast ;  and  his  kingdom  was  full  of 

of  the  Papal  govern  ment.  For  these 
events. had  all  the  characteristics  here 
referred  to.  (a)  They  were  one  of  a  se- 
ries in  weakening  the  Papal  power  in 
Europe  —  heavy  blows  that  will  yet  bi& 
seen  to  have  been  among  the  meanspre- 
liminary  to  its  ftnal  over&row*  (&)  They 
followed  in  their  order  the  invasion  of 
Northern  Italy — for  one  of  the  purposes 
of  that  invasion  was  to  attack  the  Aut- 
trian  power  there,  and  ultimately  through 
the  Tyrol  to  attack  Austria  itselfl  Na- 
poleon, after  his  victories  in  Northern 
Italy,  above  refeh-ed  to  (com p.  ch.  xx., 
of  Aiison's  History  of  Europe),  thus  writes 
to  the  French  Directory:  "  Coni,  Geva, 
and  Alexandria  are  in  the  hands  of  our 
army^  if  you  do  not  ratify  the  convention  I 
will  keep  their  fortresses^  and  march  upon 
TuriQ.  Meanwhile,  I  shall  march  to- 
morrow against  Beaulleu,  and  driVe  him 
across  the  Po  j  I  shjill  follow  close  at  his 
heels,  overawe  Lpmbardy,  and  in  a 
montii  be  in  the, Tyrol,  join  the  army  of 
the  Rhine,  ^nd  carry  our  united  forces 
into  Bavaria.  Thai  design  is  worthy  of 
yon,  of  the  army,,  and  of  the  4estinie8  of 
France/*  Alison,  i.  401.  (e)  The  cam- 
paign in  Germany  in  1796  followed  im- 
mediately this  campaign  in  Italy.  Thus, 
in  ch.  XX.  of  Alison's  History,  we  have 
an  account  of  the  campaign  in  Italy ;  in 
ch.  xxi.  W9  have  the  account  of  the  cam- 
paign in  Germany — and  the  other  wars 
in  Europe  that  continued  so  long,  and 
that  were  so  fierce  and  bloody,  followed 
in  quick  succession—rail  tending,  in  their 
ultimatfe  results,  ta  weaken  the  Papal 
power,  and  to  secure  its  final  overthrow, 
(d)  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  here 
that  these  wars  had  all  the.  characteris- 
tics here  supposed.  It  was  as  if  the 
sun  were  smitten  in  the  heavens,  and 
power  were  given  to  scorch  men  with 
fire.  Eiirope  seemed  to  be  on  fire  with 
musketry  and  artillery,  and  presented 
almost  the  appearance  of  the  broad  blaze 
of  a  battle-field.  The  number  that  perish- 
ed was  immense.  Thesewarswere  attend- 
ed with  the  usual  consequences — blasphe- 
my, profaneness,  and  reproaches  of  God 
in  every  form.  And  yet  there  was  ano- 
ther effect  wholly  in  accordance  with  the 
statement  here,  that  none  of  these  judg- 
ments brought  men  to  'repentance  that 


darkness ;  *  and  they,  gnawed  their 
tongues  for  pain, 


a  e.  13. 2-4. 


fr  C.9.  2. 


they  might  give  God  the  glory.'  Perhaps 
these  remarks,  ^hich  might  he  ext-ended 
to  great  length,  will  show  that,  on  the 
supposition  that  it  was  intended  to  refer 
to  those  scenes  by  the  outpouring  of  this 
vial,  the  symbol  was  well  chosen  and 
appropriate. 

10.  And  the  fifth  angel  poured  out  his 
vial  tfpon'  the  seat- of  the  beast.  The.  pre- 
vious judgments  had  been  preparatory 
to  this.  They  all  had  a  bearing  on  this, 
and  were  all  preliminary  to  it;  but  the 
*  seat'-^the  home,  the  centre  of  the  power 
of  the  beast,  had  not  yet  been  reached. 
Here,  however,  there  was  a  direct  blow 
aimed  at  that  power,  yet  not  sueh  yet  as 
to  secure  its  final  overthrow,  for  that  is, 
reserved  to  the  pouring  out  of  the  last 
vial,-  vs.  17-21.  All  that  is^representcd 
here  is  a  heavy  judgment  which  was 
menely  preUfninary  to  that  final  over- 
thraw,  but  which  affected  the  very  seat 
of  the  beast.  The  phrase,  Hhe  seat  of 
the  beast' — riv&f6vov  rSv  hf^ov — > means 
the  seat  or  throne  which  the  representa- 
tive of  that  power  occupied ;  the  central 
point  of  the  Antichristtan  dominion. 
Gomp.  Notes  on  ch.  ziii.  2.  See  also  ch. 
ii.  13.  I  understand  this  as  referring  to 
the  very  seat  of  the  Papal  power — Home 
—  the  Vatican.  ^  And  his  kingdtun  was 
full  of  darkness.  ConfVision ;  disorder; 
distress;  for  darkness  is  often  tiae  emblem 
of  calamity.  Jer,  ziii.  16 ;  Isa.  lix.  9, 10 ; 
Ezekiel  xxx.  18,  xxzii.  7,  8,  zxxiv.  12 ; 
Joel  ii.  2.  ^  And  they  gnawed  their 
tongues  for  pain.  This  is  a  "most  sig- 
nificant expression  of  the  writhings  of 
anguish.^'  The  word  here  rendered 
gnawed  does  not  occur  elsewhere  ih  the 
New  Testament,  nor  is  the  expression 
elsewhere  used  in  the  Bible,  but  -'its 
ipeaning  is  plain  —  it  indicates  deep  an- 
guish. 

11.  And  blasphemed  the  Ood  of  heaven. 
Tl^e  same  effect  which  it  was  said  would 
be  produced  by  the  pouring  dut  of  the 
fourth  vial,  ver.  9.  ^  Beeause  of  their 
pains  and  their  sores.  Of  the  calamities 
that  had  come  npon  them.  ^  And  re- 
pented not  of  their  deeds.  See  Notes  on 
ver.  9.     Comp.  ch.  ix.  21. 

In  regard  to  the  fulfilment  i^nd  appli- 
cation of  this,  the  following  general 
remarks  may  be  made  here,     (a)  It 
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11  And  blaftpbemed-  the  God  of] 
heaven  because  of  their  painB  and 


-would  succeed,  at  bo  gepak  mtenral  pro- 
bably, what  id  referred  to  under  the  pre- 
vious ^  vials/  and  would  be  one  in  the 
series  tending;  to  th«  scume  result.^  (^)  It 
would  fall  directly  on  the  seat  of  the 
aatHority  of  the  'beast' — on  the  central 
power  of  the  Papacyi  aceording  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  other  symbols,  and 
we  shioidd  look,'there£bre,  for  some  cala- 
mity that  would  conra  upon  Rome  itself, 
and  still  more  specifically  upon  the  Pope 
himself  and^  those-immediately  iux>und 
him.  (e)  This  would-  .be  attended  with 
deep  distress  and  darkness  in  the  Papal 
dn^minions.  (d)  There  would  be  an  in^ 
crease  of  what  is  here  called  'blas- 
phemy;' that  is*  of  impiety  and  re- 
proaohes  of  the  divine  Being,    (e)  There 

.  would  be  norepentanee  produeed.^  There 
would  be  no  reformation.  The  syst^^m 
would  be  as  corrupt  as  it  was  before,  aod 
men  would,  be  as  mucb  under  its  influ- 
ence. And  (/)  we  should  not  expect 
that  this  would  be  the  j^nal  overthrow 
of  the  system.  ThcU  is  reserved  for  the 
outpouring  of  the  seventh  and  last  vial 
in  the  series  (vs.  17-21),  and  under  that 
the  system  would  be  overthrown,  and 
would  -come  to  an  end.  This  is  distinctly 
stated  in  the  account  of  that '  vial,'  and 
therefore  we  are  not  to  expect  to  find^  in 
the  application  of  the  fifth  'vial,'' that  the 
caUmixy  brought  upon  ■*  the  se^t  of  the 
be.bot*  would  be  such  that  it  would  not 
recover  for  a  time,' and  maintain,  appa- 
rency, in  some  good  degree,  its  former 

'  power  and  influence. 

With  this  view  of  what  we  are  to  ex- 
pect, and  in  connexion  with  the  expla- 
nations of  the  previous  symbels,  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  can  be  iio  hesitation  in 

.  applying  this  to  the  direct  attacks  on 
the  Papal  power  and  on  the  Pope  him- 
self^  as  one  of  the  <;onsequence8  of  the 
French  Be  volution,  at^d  to^  the  calami- 
ties that  were  thus  brought  upon  the 
Papal  states*  In  order  to  show  the 
appropriatjdness '  of  this  application,  I 
will  state  a  flew  facts  whieh  will  show 
that,  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  the 
intentionin  this  symbol  to  refer  to  the 
Papal  power  at  that  time,  the  symbol, 
has  been  well  chosen,  and  has  been  ful^ 
filled.  And>  in  doing  this,  I  will  merely 
oopy  from  Alison's  ffhioiy  of  Uterope 


their  sores,  '^  and  repented  not  of 
their  deeds. 

,     -  a  Ver.  2.  , 

■  '  ■        ■  ■■    ■■■■    ■  ■■  I  ■  ^.  —  ^m  "  ^         ■  >  — ^a^—ii^t 

(vol.  L  pp.  542-546),  a  few  >8tatemehte> 
whieh,  like,  many  tfavat  have  beeq  quoted 
from  Mr.  CHbbon  in.  the  former  part  of 
these  'Notes,,  would  seejn  almost  to  have 
been  penned  in  view  ,of  thiff  prophecy, 
and  with  a  view  to  record  its  fulfilment. 
The  statement  b  as  follows  :— 

**  The  Ecclesiastical  States  were  the  next  object 
of  attack.  It  had  Ipn^  been  an  avowed  object  of 
ambition  with  the  RepabliGau  governihent  to  rero- 
lutionize  the  Roman  people,  and  plant  the  tricolor 
n&g  in  the  cityr  of  Status,  and  fortune  at  length 
presented  them  with  »  favorable  opportomty  to 
aocompUsh  the  deagn. 

"  The  situation  ofthe  pope  had  become,  since  the 
French  conquests  in  Ualj,  in  the  highest  deevee 
precarious.  Cut  off,  by  the  Cisalpine  Republic, 
mim  any  support thun  Austria ;  left,  by  the  treaty 
of  Campo  Formio,  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
French  Republic ;  thre«ltened  by  the  heaviqgs  of 
the  4pniocratio  spirit  within  his  own  dominions ; 
and  exposed  to  all  the  contagion  arising,  from  the 
complete  estabUshment  and  close  vicinity  of  Rth 
pab)ican  goyenuaents  in  the  north  o(  Italy,  he  was 
almost  destitute  of  the  means  of  resisting  so  many 
seen  and  unseen  enemies.  I'he  pontifical  treasury 
was  exhausted  by  the' immense  pavments  stipu- 
lated.by  the  treiity  of  Tolentino:  while  the  activity' 
and  zeal  of  the  revolutionary  clubs  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  was  daily 
increasing  with  the  prospect  of  success.  To  enable 
the  government  to  meet  the 'enormous  demands  of 
the  French  army,  the  principal  Roman  families, 
like  the  pope,hacUBoid  their  gold,  their  silver,  their 
jewels^  their  horses,  (heir  carriages'— in  a  wcml, 
1^  their  valuable  effiscts ;  but  the  exactions  of  the 
Republican  agents  were  still  unabated.  In  despair, 
they  had  recooise  to  the  fifttal  expedient  of  issuing 
a  paper  circulation ;  hut  that,  in  a  country  destitute 
of  credit,  soitm  fell  to  an  inconsiderable  valae,  and 
augmented  rather  than  relieved  the  public  distress. 
Joseph  Benaiwite,  broiiier  to  Napoleon,  had  been 
appointed  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Rome ;  but 
a**  his  character  was  deemed  too  bonorable  wr  po- 
litical intrigue.  Generals  Dqphot  and  Sherlock  were 
sent^long  with  him,  the  former  of  whom  had  beea 
so  successful  in  eflSscUng  the  overthrow  of  Genoese 
aristocracy.  The  French  eipbassy,  under  their 
direction, 'soon  became  the  centre  of  the  revolu- 
tionary action,  and  those  numerous  ardent  charac- 
ters with  which  the  Itnlian  cities  abound,  flocked 
tliere  as  to  a  common  focus,  froip  wheoce  the  next 
great  explosion  of  deniooratic  power  was  to  be 
expected.  In  this  extremity,  nus  VI.,  who  waS 
above  eighty  years  of  age,  and  sinking  into  the 

?rave,  called  to  his  counsels  the  Austrian  geiMral 
rovera,'  already  distinguished  in  the  Italian  cam,- 
paisrns ;  bat  Che  Directory  soon  oorapetied  thb  hu- 
miliated pontiff  to  dismiss  that  intrepid  ednnseilor. 
An  his  recovery  then  seemed  hopeless,  the  instmc- 
tions  of  gnvemmenC  to  their  ambassador  were  tq 
delay  the  proclamation  of  a  RepaMic  till  his  death, 
when  the  vacant  <^air  of  St.  Feter  might  be  over- 
turned with  little  difficulty;  but  such  was  the 
activity  of  the  revolutionary  agents,  that  the  tnkin 
was  rrady  to  take  fire  befbine  that  event  toolt  place, 
and  the  ears  of  tbe  Romans  were  assailed  by  in- 
cessant abuse  of  the  ecclesiastical  government,  and 
veliement  declamations  in  hcvor  of  Republican 
freedom. 

"  The  resolution  to  overturn  the  papal  govern- 
meut.  Uke  all  the  other  ambitious  projects  of  the 
DiPMtdiy,  rebeived  fi  veiy  great  hnpuise  from  tbe 
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in*  iil  peBOBi  HHUIIKd  for  palitial  oflWcL 
uililulj  VDUiUd  fOnli  Him  ibe  apiul  levBnl 
liudnili  <r  Iba  mnu  haiud  Rapablicua  Is  hdj. 
AlUr  Qua  KTHtBdOitiaL  vieMitTH  mn  no  kn^v 

oooftuclybflld  JivwrpBAofllivcitr!  lifiiirnnHr 


"  In  UiH  umtrn  of  nta*!  ariBdi,  II  nvk  m  nf- 

witbHlU^ca  sriaa,  ud  mond  la  Ihg  pilaH  rf 
Uw  n«wik  HilwHlor,  obH*  Aq>  ■*-'•'—■. 
'  Vin  In  BmbliqiH  RUHO*  r  ud  tuadUiBToM 
tka  ul  of  tila  Fnndi  Is  (iirtlajlini  lo  i^ut  Uia 
uinHor  Aw  on  Ihi  C»U>1  IIh  iimicaili  4ii- 
p^^  tin  tricolor  agoluda.  ■»!  «ja«lti*  «•■ 
DHfucia*  dHpontmi ;  tho  dufor  wu  ottrtbo  i 
froB  ■iiiulv  bwtnini*  Ibo  orenkrow  oF  tito  ^dt. 

lowoiL  Tk*  fap*!  niiyitaro  hm  *  nSbnU  ol 
*i|i«ia  te  inniit  Mr  •hMoT  lb*  StTo4ilioiuilo 
ftm  iIm  imiot  sC  A>  Fnmk  mlimtdar !  md 
IbU  ntwodlr  wmal  Uia  taurtHiB  tku  UiMr 
ordm  iron  tn  llow  BB  mK  Id  1«m  Uia  inoiiHd. 
Doplicc,  bow«m,  isopiut  M  binw  mniiMd  ft<r 
tho  powflnl  tnm,  (DOW  ■!■  iword.  roahod  down 
thakakHkn4pMhiia>df  BlSokoidaron' 
konlnd  «■!  flftr  mBod  naBu  itoiimnu.  who 
won  BO*  aentnOlv  wilh  tka  ftusoB  !■  Iha 
eoaRTatdoftkapalxa,  Bawn  haniiliiiUlTJiilM 
■nr  t  be  ntnTol' Iha  paid  tmooi  ;  and  Iha  wkM- 
■ador  IiiwK  wteUd  fcdawMl  to  ammo  tka 
iiuDiil>,Dunnrlro«aiwdtlHaiD>aM*.  A^oM 
^uffij«^™iii^ml  HiaoHwai. 


d«uM  aatk&Mlni.   Bat  ttiai[  inta^rantnd 

M«-    TTio  mamk  of  tnon  bbI  at  ItaJ;  ra 

c^oLno^nd  ordon  tn  admja  nqiidlriqla  On 

•pMt  lm(  bnk  non^Su^^ tUa  onr  at  All- 

■uUiohlj  wM  wen  loot  to  iQ  UwprsTiaeei  nOa 
outani  iloiH  oftao  Aniolna.  l^thosa  Bceoaiu- 
iw\  dlMrtan  th*  Hviliflr  noiild  oalr  divdh  iba 
bauiad  pnran  oTiA  affad  odocUto— wBapon 
o(  ipiiitDil  wurfna  liUla  talcnlalad  to  unal  ttio 
nmvitjnn  •(  Areola  nd  UdL 

ibo  CiMlDlDa  Bnnbllci  a  mem  *m  nUMIabad 
H  TDtaiiaaD.<^3e  tke  oo«aiudei'l»cliM  ■(  Ilia 
bead  of  tiiMeea  Ibonaaad  Monn  Uscn.  nteied 
AuDODa.  UniBiaia^aledUwworiiaf^nhiliilioa 
m  tb«t  tartMlMTdiHiO.  aid  •eoinwl  IM  bnnie. 
ba  craeiad  tkelpeuiUKa;  aad.  adtfanriiiv  bj  Po- 
lignaaad  NaBl,  aneared  on  lAe  HKb  of  Fabtiuri' 
bednetlu  £uinlCltT.    Tho  [»ik. in ibe maoat 

tpent  niiht  BudilairtLaafiutaf  Uioiliarinua- 
liWiiii  Ae  tMna  pniaciioii. 

"JtoeM.aliiiialdafcDoelteKwoald  bare  oAred 
no  olhtaeialotbaeatcaDeaariba  Prmcii  Iroupai 
bU  lljni  nitof  Hie'iiolleraf  the  Dlnolainr  to 
asle % avfearitat tbgvut WH iBtakad  tgr Ika 
SnHtt^ndun,  with  omajkR  the  ^aie  of  St 
AiMala,  Sua  wkM  tka  IMlinBda  of  lb*  pine 
we»aaoa*i*ailid,lntliiaifi|it  U»  inniim 
aradvaaMiiipadwUkDatlkewaUa.  At  laWb, 
Iba  B>Kdalliid£te*lwaiB|Mad  tbeir  unwa- 
1  III  laiihi  liiiir—iiiililaff  iiilliiraiiiiiiiTiii 
cioo,  Uw  Hdaiil  FoBH ;  Ik  ^  JbodSSof  Uia 
Caf  ilcd  wwB  laada  "jwa  >■  luaMUai  wtt  tko  crtaa. 

)iF!(|s.K^!>.,*n!rSrktea>r&wMaBk^ 
dnd*aan,BaBtainOaladbilkewtadft  Theaniltl- 
Inlg  UnlliiDKlTdHudad  Iha  amrttonwarUie 
opal  BiuliiiittT:  the  Fnaatinn  wen  tarltad  to 
aBSr;lhee«i«wniaarilalrrwiUiahaB(k»air,  . 
^«i  tka  |SiB0(  Am^Kk dolled  tkranS  Iba 
n^ndtlTnda,  (H^  an  Ibe  tadeMnalUe 
Bimamaiira  ef  mcobil  pudMri  aad*  aaiia  Ibe 
•faouael  Iba  ta^^&,'tba  Mb^««wh 

'^'Satwfiu*  iBt  of  Iba  Boawn  Moba*  ware 
annendaniflliavaalHaleapaidEaaUajrtoIlea. 
Uni  MOa  tla  «hM  nean^  a(  Ihair  bliania^ 
Iba  inateef  the  DirertoR  wan  pnparix  iir  iboM 
Iba  lad  feeUtw  of  daienr,  Tka  pope,  wbo  bad 
bean  (nartad  brfioaliiBdnd  aoUien  aier  imoo 
Iba  aaliT  diba  ■eBaHkam;  wu  dindadM  iMiia 
lata  TipoHv:  bit  SnR«atdi<dr-~<^-*^-—k 
oae,n>Sb<lttii^roidend  taSE 
o^lUttMranlaaOoittr.   "-' 

to  die  bile  anaeka  ef  aU  BT  pBwtia.   Yds  h; 

noaieBateaariwiaal.  KnainlbaiafkiBwben 

kltplaeal,Ufian>aUbaTaie(nMt  wtbioah 
|E?V&;  ttett  liliaU  be  Sriland  idlko  Ann 
lEaiMaBeaa^bqittVoflbH'  Vontwaaioeii 
emplsnd  to  <i»iiM  Ub  of  bli  aalbwitr  i  be 
wJiSaaHdltaniibedlar  hi  kfa  paWt^  nvaa- 
itoflte  IB  luatoliod  and  plDadoiad.  the  ilHt  eno 

<aia  Bad  Quirlnidinmilonid  okI  eiited,  tad  ifie 
a(ad  poaUlttoadaiilad,  wilb  oalii  ■  hw  donMIita, 
iBid  tbabmlaljialB  ud  taenleffoiBeonpitf  Ibt 
Fnudi  dnaoont.  inlo  Tuacaar,  whare  iCe  genC- 
nun  bfapilalilT  of  Uie  paad  daba  Mme  lo  ioftA 
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12  And  the.  pizth  aiigel  poured 

Cfa'e  hardships  of'  his  exile.  jBittt,  though  a  captive 
ito  the  hands  of  his  enemies^  thoTenerpible  old  man 
■till  retained  the  snpreme  aiuhonty  in  the  Chovoh. 
From  his  retreat  in  the  ironvent  of  ChattreoBe,  he 
yet  gaided  the  counsels  of  the  fiiithAil;  "multitudes 
fell  oi>  their  knees  wherever  he  passed,  and  sought 
that  benediction  from  a  captive  which  they  votind, 
perhhbs,  have  disregarded  from  a  Unumphant 
pontiff. 

''  The  subsequent  treatment  of  this  venerable 
man  was  as  disgraoeful  to' the  tlepubUcaa  govem« 
inent  as  it  wae  hrmotaUe  to  his  piety  and  constancy 
as  the  head  of  the  Church.  Fearful  that  from  his 
virtues  and  suffenngs  he  might  have  had  too  much 
influence  tta  the  continent  Ojf  Italy,  he  wa;»  removed 
by  their  orders  to  Leghorn,  in  March^  1799,  with 
ttte  desiim  of  transferring  him  to  Cagbari  in  Sar> 
diiiia ;  and  the  English  cruisers  in  the  Meditrrra- 
neuri.  redoubled  tlieir  vigilance,  in  the  generous 
hope  of  reNcuiii^  the  fiaKher  of  an. opposite  church 
irora  tlie  peitecution  of  his  enemies.  Apprehensive 
of  iiNiing  their  prisonefr  the  French  altered  his  des- 
tmtttiou,  and  furcing  him  to  tniVerse»  often  during 
th«  iiisht.  the  Apennines  and  the  Alps  in  a  rigorous 
aeasou,  be  at  lenj^th  reached  Valence,  Where,  aftet 
an  illness  of  ten  days,  be  expired,  in  the  eighty* 
second  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-  fourth  of 
his  pontiticate.  'Tlie  cruelty  of  the  Direetory  in- 
.  iM-eiised  as  he  approached  thieir  dominions ;  all  his 
cdd  attendants  werd  compelled  to  leaVe  him,  ouod 
the  Father  of  the  Faithfbl  was  allowed  to  expire, 
attended  only  by  liis  confessor.  Yet  eten  in  this 
disconsdlate  state  he  derived  ^d  highest  satisfiuD- 
tien  from  the  devotion  and  reverence  of  the  people 
in  the  provinces  of  France  through  which  he  passed. 
,  Multitudes  firom  Gap,  VizeUe;  and  Orenoble  nocked 
to  the  road  to  reiceive  his, benediction ;  and  he'^fre- 
quently  repeated,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  the  words 
of  Scripture,  •  Verily,  I  swr  unto  you,  I  have  not 
seen 'such  finth.no,  not  in  Israel.' 

"  But  long  be^re  the  Pope  had  sunk  under  the 
persecution  of  his  oppressors,  Rome  had  expe- 
rienced the  bitter  fruits  of  Republican  fhitemiza- 
tiott.  Immediately  after  the  entrv  of- the  French 
truop»commencqd  the  regular  ana  systematic  pil> 
la^  of  the  city.  Not  only  the  churches  and  the 
convents  but  the  palaces  of  the  cardinals  and  of 
the  nobilitf  were  laid  waste.  The  agents  or  the 
Directtny,  insatiable  in  the  pursuit  of  plund^.  and 
merciless  in  ihe  meanfi  of  exacting  it,,  ransacked 
every  quarter  within  its  walls,  seized  the  most 
valujible  works  of  art,  and  stripped  the>fitemal 
City  of  those  treasures  which  had  survived  the 
Grotbic  fire  and  ther  rapacious  bands  of  the  Spanish 
soldiers.  The  bloodshed  was  much  less,  but  the 
spoil  collected  incomparably  greater,  than  at  the 
disastrous  sack  which  followed  the  death  of  the 
Constable  Bourbon.  Alnuuil  all  the  great  worics 
of  art  which  haVe  sinc«i  that  thne  been  collected 
throughout  Europe,  were  then  scattered  'abroad. 
The  spoliation  exceeded  all  that  the  Goths  co*  Van- 
dals had  effected.  Not  only  the  palaces  of  the 
Vatican,  and  the  Monte  Cavallo,  and  the  chief 
nobility  of  "Rome,  but  thoseof  Castel  Gandolfo,  on 
the  margin  Of  the  Alban  Lake,  of  Temif^a,  the 
ViUa  Albani.and  others  in  the  environs  of  Rome, 
were  plundered  <^  every  article  of  value  which 
they  poesessed.  The  whole  sacerdotal  habits  of 
the  pope  and  cahlinnb  were  burned,  in  order  to 
collect  fVom  the  flameethe  gold  with  which  they 
were  -adorned.  The  Vatican  was  stnpped  to  its 
naked  walls ;  the  immoit^  frescoes  of  Raphael 
and  Michael  Aufrelo  remained,  in  solitanr  beautv 
amid  the  general  desolation.  A  contribution  of 
four  millions  in  money,  two-  millions  in  provisions, 
and  three  thousand  hoises,  was  imposea  on  a  city 
already  exhausiei)  by  the  enormous  exactions  it 
2?  »J'fr'*""*y  undergone.  Under  the  direction 
^™"'*'"**""  oomniissaiy  Haller,  the  domestic 
Ubrary.  muaeum,  fucuitm-e,  jewels,  and  oven  tlie  I 


oat  Us  yial  upon  the  great  river 
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private  plothes  of  the  pppo.  were'sold.    Nor-did  the 

?alaces  of  the  Roman  taobflity  escape  devastation, 
'he  noble  gaUeries  of  the  Cardinal  Bnechi,  and 
the  Cardinal  Y<»1t,  the  last  relic  of  the  Stjiart  line, 
underwent  the  sfime  fate.  Otbere»  a^Jhoee  of  the 
Chigi,  BorghOse,  aqd  DOria  palacesrwere  rescued 
from  destruction  only  by  enormous  ran«oms. 
Everything  of  vekie  that  the  Tolentino  had  left  in 
Rone  became  the  prey  of  Republican  cupidity,  and 
the  very  name  or  freedom  souu  became  (idioos, 
from  the  sordid  and  infiuuous  crimes  which  were 
committed  in  its  name:  >    • 

'*  Nor  were  tixe  exactions  of  the  French  confined 
to  the  plunder  of  palaces  and'  churches.  Eight 
cardinals  were  arrested  and  sent  to  Civita  Castel- 
lana,  while  enormons  contributions  were  levied  on 
the  Papal  territory,  and  brought  home -the  bitter- 
ness of  conquest  to  every.poof  man's  door.  At  the 
same  time,  the  ample  territorial  possessions  of  the 
chuitsh  and  the  monasteries  were  oonfiacated,  and 
declared  national  property:  a  measure  which,  by 
dnring  up  -at  once  the  whole  resources  of  the 
•fnoent  classes,  precipitated  into  the  extreme  of 
misery  the  numerops  poor  who  Were  maiatained 
by  their  expenditure  or  fed  by  their  bounty.  All 
the  respectable  citizens  and  clergy  were  in  fetters : 
and  a  base  and  despicable  faction  alone,  amon^ 
whom,  to  their  disgrace  be  it  told,  were  found  four- 
teen ckrdmals  followed  in  the  train  of  the  oppres- 
sors ;  and  at  a  public  festival,  returned  thanks  to 
,God  for  tbe  miseoes'they  had  brought  upon  their 
country."*  ,  • 

•  12.  And  the  iixth  angel  poured  out  hie 
viat  upon  the  great  river  Euphratea. 
On  the  sitoAtion  q£  that  liverj  and  Llie 

.symboUoal  meao'ing  of  this  luiguage, 
see  Notes  on  <j]i.lz.  14-21.  -The  refe- 
rence there  was  supposed  lio  be  to  l^e 
Turkish  power,  and\the  aqalogy  of  inler- 
pretadoQ  would  seem  to  require  that  it 
should  be  so  understood  here.  There  is 
every  reason,  therefore,  to  suppose  that 
this  passage  has  referenoe.to  something 
in  the  future  history  of  th6  Turkish 
dominions,  and  to  some  beajting  of  the 
events, whieh  are, tp  occur  in  that  his- 
tory on  ^e  ultimate  downfall  of  the 

#  In  tbii  eonaexion,  I  may  insert  here  the  remark- 
able calcoiatiotf  of  Robert  Fi«iiiiDg,  in  bh  work  en- 
titled Jtpocaiyptical  Key,  or  the-ftmring  out  of  lAc 
VittU,  firvt  poMnbed  in  170I.  It  it  in  the  followiBg 
words:  "The  fifth  rial  jfven  W,  11}^  which  i*  to  be 
poured  out  on  the  teat  of  the  beattt  or  tte  demtnioiu 
which  nio^e  immediately  belong,  to  and  depend  on  tho 
Roman  tee ;  that,  /  tav,  thit  judgment  uriO  ^rohatly 
begin  ahita  the  year  1794,  and  ttptre  abovt  jf;  D.  IMS ; 
or  that  the  duration  of  it  upon  thit  ntpporUion  urOl  he 
the  epace  of  ftfty-fowr  yeart.  tot  I  do  «uppoac  that 
•ering  the  Pope  rtceived  tbe  title  of  SujkreHie  Bi«hop« 
no  sooner  tb&n.A.  D;  006  be  cannot  be  suppoeed  to 
have  any  vial  poured  open  bis  seat  Jaimediatery  (so  as 
to  receive  bis  authority  eo  tignally  av  this  jnJrmeat 
most  be  taspoeed  to  all)  until  the  year  ISiS,  •a*«e4  it 
the  date  Of  the  tutOverhundred  €md  stxly  ](toar«  m  pro- 
phetieal  aeeouttt  when  l/i«y  are^reekoned  j^m  Ji.  D. 
606.  But  yet  we  are  not  to  inia<ine  thaC  4bis  will 
totally  dettroy.tbe  Papacy  (tt^6Mb  it  will  escec4inciy 
weaken  it)  for  we  find  tnat  stilt  in  beinc  and  alive*, 
when  tbe  next  vial  is  poured  out.'*  p.  i».  Ed.  New 
T<>rk.  'Itlsa  circumstance  remarkably  in  accoMaoce 
with  this  calculation,  that  in  the  year  IMS  the  Pnpe  vras 
actually  driven  away  to  Ca«taf  aad  that  at  the  prvattwit 
time  (1851)  he  is  fettered,  thoofh  evidenHy  witk 
diminished  pewer.  '' 
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Euphrates ;  •  and  the  water  thereof 
was  dried  up,  *  that  the  way  of 

«  e.  9. 14^  M0.  41.  8;  Je.  50. 38^  51. 86. 

Aniichristian  power  referred  to  bj  the 
'  beast.'  %  And  the  water  thereof  woe 
dried  ftpt  t)uit  thp  toay  of  the  hinge  of  the 
east  might  be  prepared.  That  is,  as  the 
effect  of  pouring  out  the  vial.  There  is 
an  allusion  here,  undoubtedly,  to  the 
dividing  of  the  waters  of  the  Bed  Sea^ 
so  that  the  children  of  Israel  might  pass. 
See  Ex.  xiy.  21,  22.  Comp.  Notes  on 
Isa.  xi.  1$.  In  this  description  the 
Euphrates  is  represented  as  a  harrier 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  'the  kings 
of  the  East'  on  their  way  to  the  West 
for  some  purpose  not  yet  specified; 
that  is,  applying  the  symbol  of  the 
Euphrates  as  being  the  seat  of  the 
Turkish  power,  the  meaning  is,  that 
that  power  is  Such  a  hindrance,  and  that> 
in  some  way  that  hindrance  is  to  be  re- 
moved a»  if  the  waters  of  an  unbridged 
and  unfordable  river  were  dried  up  so 
as  to  afford  a  safe  and  easy  passage 
through.  Still  there  are  several  en- 
quiries  as  to  the  application  of  this  which 
it  is  not  easy,  and  as  it  refers  to  what  is 
still  future^  it  may  be  impossible,  to 
answer.  The  language  requires  us  to 
put  upon  it  the  following  interpreta- 
tion :-— (a)  The  persons  here  referred  to 
as  'kings  of  the  East'  were  ready  to 
make  a  movement  towards  the  West, 
over  the  Euphrates,  and  would  do 
this  if  this  obstruction  were  not  in 
their  way.  Who  these  '  kings  of  the 
East^  are,  is  not  said,  and  perhaps  can- 
not be  conjectured.  The  natural  inter- 
pretation is,  that  they  are  the  kings  that 
reign  in  Uie  East,  or  that  preside  over 
the  countries  of  the  eastern  hemisphere. 
Wh^  there  was  a  proposed  movement  to 
the  West  is  not  said.  It  might  have 
been  for  conquest,  or  it  might  havQ  been 
that  they  were  to  bring  their  tribute  to 
the  Spiritual  Jerusalem^  in  accordance 
with  what  is  so  often  said  in  the  pro- 
phets, that  under  the  gospel,  kings  and 
princes  would  consecrate  themselves  and 
their  wealth  to  God.  See  Ps.  Ixxii.  10, 
11,  "The  kings  of  Tarshish  and  of  the 
isles  shall  bring  presents ;  the  kings  of 
Sheba  and  Seba  shall  offer  gifts.  Tea 
all  kings  shall  fall  down  before  him." 
So  also  Isa.  Ix.,  "  Thy  sons  shall  come 
from  far."  "  The  forces  of  the  OentUes 
85 


the  kings  of  the  ea^t  might  be  pT«- 
.pared. 

13  And    I  saw   three    unclean 

shall  come  unto  thee."  "  All  they  from 
Sheba  shall  come )  they  shall  bring  gold 
and  incense."  "  The  isles  shall  wait  for 
me,  and  the  ships  of  Tarshish  first,  to 
bring  thy  sons  from  far,  their  silver  and 
their  gold  with  them."  "  Thy  gates 
shall  be  open  continually;  they  shall 
not  be  shut  day  or  night ;  that  men  may 
bring  unto  thee  the  forces  of  the  Qen- 
tiles,  and  that  their  kings  may  be 
brought"  All  that  is  fairly  implied  in 
the  language  used  here  is,  that  the  kings 
of  the  east  would  be  converted  to  the 
true  religion,  or  that  they  were  at  the 
time  referred  to  in  a  state  of  readiness  to 
be  converted  if  there  were  no  hindranee 
or  obstruction.  (5)  There  was  some  hin- 
drance or  obstruction  to  their  conver- 
sion; that  is,  as  explained,  from  the 
Turkish  power:  in  other  words  they 
would  be  converted  to  the  true  faith  if 
it  were  not  for  the  infltience  of  that 
power,  (e)  The  destruction  of  that 
power,  represented  by  the  drying  up  of 
the  Euphrates,  would  remove  that  ob- 
struction, and  the  way  would  thus  be 
'prepared'  for  their  conversion  to  the 
true  religion.  We  should  most  natu- 
rally,  therefore,  look  in  the  fulfilment  of 
this  for  some  such  decay  of  the  Turkish 
power  as  would  be  followed  by  the  con- 
version of  the  rulers  of  the  east  to  the 
gospel. 

13.  And  I  eato  three  unclean  epirite. 
They  assumed  a  visible  form  which 
would  well  represent  their  odiousness  — 
that  of  frogs — but  still  they  are  spoken 
of  as  ♦  spirits.'  They  were  evil  powers, 
or  evil  influences  (ver.  14,  'spirits  of 
devils'),  and  the  language  here  is  un- 
doubtedly designed  to  represent  some 
such  power  or  influence,  which  would, 
at  that  period,  proceed  from  the  dragon, 
the  beast,  and  the  false  prophet.  ^  Like 
froge.—fiarpdxois,  .  This  word  does  not 
occur  in  the  New  Testament  except  in 
the  passage  before  us.  It  is  properly 
translated  froge.  The  frog  is  here  em- 
ployed clearly  as  a  eymbolf  and  it  is 
designed  that  certain  qualities  of  the 
'spirits'  here  referred  to  should  be  desig- 
nated by  the  symbol.  For  a  AiU  illus- 
tration  of  the  meaning  of  the  symbol, 
the  reader  may  oonsnH  Boehart»  fltVoc 
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spiritB  like  frQg«  come  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  dragon, '  and  out  of 


«  e.  12.  8,  9. 


P.  II.  Lib.  V.  o«  iv.  According  to  Bo- 
oharty  the  frog  is.  characterized,  as  a 
symbol,  (1)  for  its  rough,  haseh,  ooarsd 
voice ;  (2)  on  this  aocount  as  a  symbol 
of  compUdning  or  reproaching  ,*  (3)  as  % 
symbol. of  empty  loquacity;  (i)  as  a 
symbol  of  heretics  and  philosophers — 
as  understood  by  Augustine;  (5)  because 
Uie  frog  has  its  origin  in  mud,  and  lives 
in  mud,  as  a  symbol  of  those  who  are 
bora  in  sin,  and  live  in  pollution ;  (6) 
because  the  frog  endures  all  changes  of 
tiie  season — cold  and  heat,  sumiper,  win> 
ter,  rain,  frpst  —  as  a  symbol  of  tuonkt 
who  practise  self-denial ;  (7)  because  the 
frog,  though  abstemious  of  food,  yet  lives 
In  water  and  drioks  often,  as  a  symbol 
of  drunkards ;  (8)  as  a  symbol  of  impu- 
dence; (9)  because  the  frog  swells  his 
•iee,  and  distends  his  cheeks,  as  a  sym- 
bol Qf  pride.  See  the  authorities  for 
ihese  uses  of  the  word,  in  Boohart  How 
many  or  few  of  these  ideas  enter  into  the 
symbol  here,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide. 
We  may  suppose,  however,  that  the 
spirits  referred  to  would  be  character- 
ised by  pride,  arrogance,  impudence, 
assumption  of  authority;  perhaps  im- 
purity  and  vileness,  for  all  these  ideas 
enter  into  tiio  meaning  of  the  symbol. 
They  are  not  here  probably  symbols  pf 
P^aom,  but  of  infiueneea  or  opinioru 
which  would  be  spread  a.broad,  and 
which  would  characterize  the  age  re- 
ftrred  to.  Th^  reference  is  to  what  the 
'  draeon,'  the  *  beast,'  and  the  '  false  pro- 
phe<r  would  do  at  that  time  in  opposing 
Uie  truth,  and  in  preparing  the  world 
for  the,  great  and  final  conflict.  %  Out 
uf  ihe  moxAh  of  the  dragon.  One  of 
which  seemed  to  issue  from  the  mouth 
of  the  dragon.  On  the  symbolic  mean- 
ing of  the  'dragon,'  see  Notes  on  ch. 
ziL  3.  It,  in  general,  represents  Satan, 
the  great  enemy  of  the  church ;  perhaps 
here  Satan  under  Xke  form  of  Heathen- 
ism or  Paganism,  AS  in  ch.  zit  3, 4.  The 
idea  then  is,  that,  at  the  time  referred 
tp,  theret  wc»ild  be  some  manifestation 
of  the  power  of  Satan  in  the  heathen 
nations,  which  would  be  bold,  arrogant, 
proud,  loquacious,  hostile  to  truth,  and 
vhioh  would  be  well  represented  by  the 
hjbwse  murmur  of  the  iurog.  ^And  out 
</  <^,  «nott|4.  of  tk$  b^oBt.   The  Papapy — 


the  moutli  of  the  beast,  ^lEuid  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  false  prophef 


b  c.  13.  2. 


e  c.  19.  ao. 


as  above  explained.— Ch.  xiri^     That  is, 
there  would  be  some  putting  forth  of 
arrogant  pretensions ;  some  loud  deuun-. 
ciation.  or  complaining';  some  manifesta- 
tion of  pride  and  setf-consequence,  which 
would  be  well  represented  by  the  croak- 
ing of  the  frog.    We  have  seen  above 
(Kotes  on  vs.  5,  6)  that  although  the 
fijfth  vial  was  poured  upon  ^  the  seat  of 
the  beast,'  the  effect  was  not  to  crush 
and  overthrow  that  power  entirely.    The 
Papacy  would  still  survive,  and  would 
be  nnfldly  destroyed  under  the  outpouring 
of  the  seventh  vial,  vs.  17-21.    In  the 
passage  before  us  we  have  a  repr^enyb* 
tion  of  it  as  still  living ;  as  having;  appa^ 
rently  recovered  its  strength;  and  as 
being  as  hostile  as  ever  to  the  truth,  and 
able  to  enter  into  a  combination,  secret 
or  avowed,  with  the  'dragon'  aad  the 
'false  prophet,'  to  oppose  the  reign  of 
truth  upon  the  earth.,   f  And  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  falte  prqphejt.     The  word 
rendered  /alee  prophet — xpeviovpo^^rt^s — 
does  not  before  occur  in  the  book  of 
Revelation,  though  the  use  of  the  article 
would  seem  to  imply  that  some  well- 
known,  power  or  influence  was  referred 
to  by  this.     Comp.  Notes  on  ch.  z.  3. 
The  word  occurs  in  other  places'  in  the 
New  Testament-"- Matt.  viL  15,  xxir,  11, 
24;  Mark  xiii.  22;  Luke  vi.  26;  Acts 
xiii.  6 ;  2  Peter  ii.  1 ;  1  John  iv.  1 ;  and 
twice  elsewhere  in  the  book  of  Revela- 
tion with  the  same  reference  as  here, 
ch.  xix.  20,  zx.  10.    In  both  these  latter 
places  it  is  connected  with  the  '  beast :' 
'  And  the  beast  was  taken,  and  with  him 
the  false  prophet;'  'And  the  devil  that 
deceived  them  was  cast  into  the  lake  of 
fire  and  brimstone,  where  the  beast  and 
the  false  prophet  are.'    It  would  seem 
theti  to  refer  to  some  power  that  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  beast,  and  that  was 
to  share  the  same  fate  in  tiie  overthrow 
of  the  enemies  of  the  gospel.    As  to  the 
application  of  this,  there  is  no  opinion 
so  probable  as  that  it  aUndes  to  the 
Mohammedan  power  —  not  strictly  the 
Turkish  power,  for  that  was  to  be  '  dried 
up'  or  to  dimiuish,  but  to  the  If  oham- 
medan  power  a^  such,  that  was  still  to 
continue  for  a  while  in  its  vigor,  and 
that  was  yet  to  exert  a  formidahle  influ* 
'enoe  a^nst  the  gospel,  and  probably  in 
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14  For  ih»j  aw  the  Bpirit«  of 
devils,  '  working  ntirael^Q,  ^  toAich 
go  forth  unto  the  kings  of  tiie  earth 
and  of  the  *  whole  world,  to  gather 
them  to  the  battle  '^  of  that  great  day 
of  God  Alwightj. 

8.Qin«  pombination,  .in  fact,  if  not  in  form, 
with  Fi^anism  and  the  Papacy.  The 
reatoM  fov  thifi  opinion  arOi,  (a)  th«A  this 
was  re&ned  to  in  ^i»  foriaiv.pi^t  of  the 
book  B»  one  of  the  fonKvedatle ,  p owera 
that  would  ariffo^and  that,WQ«ld  mate- 
rially  affoot  the  deetiaj  o£  tho:  wosldntAd 
id  nu^jr  be  pvewuned  that  it  would  be 
ag^  vefened  to  in  the  aaeoont  of  the 
final  oon8iinim»tiofn.  j  §e/^  ob^  iz>  Ir^H ; 
(b)  th^  nan^p  ,*fcfl9fi  prfigpM  wovAd  bet* 
tec  t^a^  any  ot^er  deeenhe  that  fimef, 
and  would  nutorallj  ipggest  It  in  fttture 
timei^ —  for  to  no  one  thait  has  .eyer  ap- 
peared ia  <mr  werld  oould  tho  name  be 
8^^  prop^ly  iHK^i^  as  to  Mphapimed; 
an4  (o)  what  is  aaid  will  be.  fomd  to 
agree  with  the  facta  in  regard  to  that 
poWeTi.  as,  in  connexion  with  the  Papacy 
and  with  Paganism)  cen«tilMting  tbejB&m 
of  the  obstruoti<m  to  thci  Qtrefid!  of  the 
goepel  9fottnd  tho.  wosld. 

14.  For  th^  ar^  ^h^9  fpwiU  of  dev^, 

Oxi  ^e.  meaning  of  tho  word  used  hec% 

i{ee  lilotfl^  on  etu  iz.  20.   It  ia  afied  here* 

as  it  is  in  ch.  is.  20,  ia  a  bad  sense  as 

denotiag  evil  spirits;.    Gon^pw  ^Note8  on 

Matt^  i7>!  1»  2^  34.     f  WorUmgi  mtr«e2e«. 

forking  what  aeemad  to-  be  miracles:; 

that  \8f  soeh  wonders  as^to  deceive  the 

world  with  the  belief  tjbat  they-  were 

nurai^es*    See*  Notes  on  oh.  xiii,  13,  14, 

where  the  same  power  in  ascribed  to  the 

'  beaat.'     f  Which,  go.f^nth  info  the  hinge 

of  eiU  eartK    Which  pacttonlarly  affect 

and  influence  kings  and  ralers*  No  (dass 

of  moA  hare  been  more  undev  the.  inflU" 

enoe  of  Pagan  snpentition,  Mohamme- 

dai^  delusion,  or.  the  Papacy^  than  kings 

and  prifloes.    MTe  are  taught  by  this 

paasage  that  this  wiU  coatinae  to  be  so 

ia  the  qieeuffistances  referred  to.   f  And 

of  the  %ph^:49orld.    That  is»  so  flu:  that 

it  m^ht  be  represented  as  affecting  the 

whole  world  —  to  wit,  the  heathen,  the 

Mohammedan,  and  the  Papal  portioaf 

of  the  earth.    These  still  embrace  so 

large  a  portion  of  the  globe,  that  it  might 

be  aaid  that  what  wpold  afect  those 

powera  aaw  would  inflaenee  the  whole 

«<H^    %  ^o  gatkefiikgnk   Not  literally 


15  Behdd,  I  oome  «.8  a  thief. ' 
Blessed  is  he  that  watcheth,  and 
keepeth  his  garments,  lest  he  walk 
naked,  ^  and  they  see  his  shame. 


A1TL41. 
tf  G.  10. 19. 


»^2Tfa.2.9. 
e  2  Pe.  3. 10. 


e  1  Jno.  fr.  10k 
/  c  3. 4, 18. 


to  assemble  them  all  ki  one  plaQe,.faQt 
BO  to  unite  and  combine  ti»em  that  it 
mi|^t  be  represented  as  aa  assembling 
of  the  hosts  for  battle.  %  To  the  battlo 
of  thai  great  day  of  €hd  Almighty^  Not 
^e  day  of  judgment ;  but  the  day  whi^ 
would  determine  the  ascendency  of  true 
religion  in  the  world ; — the  finaJ  coafiict 
with  those  powers  which  had  so  long 
opposed  the  gospoL  It  is  not  necessary 
to  inpfiiose  tha^  there  would  be  a  liteod 
'  battle,*  in  which  God  would  be  seen  to 
contend  with  his  foes ;  but  tiiera  wcmld 
he^that  which  might  be  properly  rcpre- 
tented  as  a  battle.  That  is,  there  would 
be  a  oombtned  struggle  against  the  truth, 
and  ia  that  Qod  would  appear  by  bis 
Proridence  and  Spirit  0n  the  side  of  the 
church,  and  would  give  it  the  victory. 
It  accords  with  all  that  has  oocurred  in 
the  past,  to  suppose  that  there  will  be 
•ueh  a  combined  struggle .  before  the 
church  shaU  ffnaUy  triumph  in  the 
world. 

U.  BeMdf  I  eomm  a»  a  thit^.  That 
is>  suddenly  and  anezpeotedly;  See 
Noteai  <Ht  Matt.  «ziT*  43,  I  Thesa.  t.  2* 
This.  iS:  designed  eiri^ently  to  admonish 
men  to  watch,  or  to  be  in  readiness  fot 
hift  coming -^rince,  whenever  it  would 
occur)  it  would  be  at  a  time  when  men 
wove  not  expecting  him.  f  Bleteed  «« 
h«i  that  wcUdkeih,  Cooap.  Matt«  xjdv»  42^ 
44.  T!he  meaning  here  is^  that  he  who 
watches  for  Uiese  eyents ;  who  narks  the 
indieations  of  their  approach;  and  who 
is  eonseious,  of  a  preparation  for  <hem, 
ia  in  a  bettes  and/happiutr  state  o£  mind 
than  he  on  whom  they  come  suddenly 
and  UQdzpectedly.  %  And  JKepeth  hit 
garmewtt.  The  allnswn  here  seems  to 
he  to  one  who,  regardlesa  of  danger  or 
of  the  appromdi  of  an  enemy,  sheuLd  lay 
aside  his  garments^  and  lie  down  to  sleep* 
Then  the  thief  might  come  and'take 
away  hia  garmentSj  leaying  him  naked. 
The  essentiaL  idea^  therefore^  here,  is  the 
duty  of  vigilance.  We  are  to  be  awake 
to  duly  and  to  daitgeir ;  we  are-  not  to 
be  loand.  sleeptog  on  our  post;  we  an. 
to  be  zea^y  for  deaths*  ready  &r  tht 
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16  And  he  gathered  them  toge- 


coming  of  the  Son  of  man.  ^  Lett  he 
walk  naked.  His  raiment  being  carried 
KWB.y  while  he  is  asleep.  %  And  th^ 
aee  kU  ahame.  Comp.  Notes  on  oh.  iii. 
18.  The  meaning  here  is,  that,  as  Chris- 
tiani  are  clothed-  with  the  garments  of- 
righteousness,  they  should  not  lay  them 
aside,  so  thai  their  spiritaal  nakedness 
should  be  seen.  They  are  to  be  always 
dothed  with  the  robes  of  solyation ;  al> 
ways  ready  fbr  any  event,  however  soon 
or  fluddenly  it  may  come  upon  them.  ' 

16.  And  he  ^athared  them  together^ 
Who  gathered  them  ?  Prof.  Stuart  ren- 
ders it;  *thejf  gathered  them  together/ 
supposing  that  it  refers  to  the  '  spirits' — 
nvhfMTa — ^in  ret,  13,  and  jthat  this  4s  the 
CQiMtrnotion  of  the  neuter  plural  with  a 
singular  verb.  So  De  Wette  understabdt 
it.  Hengstenberg  supposes  that  it  means 
tiiat  Ood  gathered  th«m  together;  others 
fluppose  tiiat  it  was  the  sixth  angel; 
o^ers  tJiat  it  was  Satan ;  others  that  it 
was  the  beast ;  -and  others  that  it  was 
Christ.  See  Pool's  jSynopsis  in  loo.  The 
authority  of  De  Wette  and  Prof.  Stuart 
is  suffioient  to  shoW  that  the  construction 
which  they  adopt  is  authorized  by  the 
Greek,  as  indeed  no  one  can  doubt,  and 
perhaps  fhis  accords  better  with  the  ooil- 
text  thun  any  other  construction  pro- 
posed. Thus  in  ver.  14,  the  spirit  are 
repretented  as  going  forth  into  the  whole 
World  for  tke  purpoee  of  gathering  the 
nations  together  to  the  great  battle,  and 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  reference 
ifr  to  them  here  as  having  accomplished 
what  they  went  forth  to  do.  ^.  But  who 
are  to  be  gathered  together?  Evidently 
those  who  in  ver.  14  are  described  by  the 
word  *ihetfiJ' — the  'kings  of  the  earth, 
and  the  Whole  world  f  that  is,  there  will 
be  a  state  of  things  which  would  be  well 
described  by  a  universal  gathering  of 
forces  in  a  central  battle-field.  It  is  by 
no  means  necessary  to  suppose  that  what 
is  here  represented  will  literally  occur. 
There  will  be  a  mustering  of  spiritual 
forcfis ;  there  will  be  a  combination  and 
a  unity  of  opposition  against  the  truth ; 
there  will  be  a  rallying  of  the  declining 
powers  of  Heathenism,  Mohammedanism, 
and  Romanism,  a«  tf  the  forces  of  the 
earth,  marshalled  by  kings  and  rulersj 
were  assembled  in  some  great  battle-field 
where  the  destiny  df  the  world  was  to  be 


ther  into  a  place  called  in  the  He- 
brew tongue  Armageddon. 

.:  .. •    .'r   ■—   ■■  '      ■  ' '■ 

decided.  %Into  a  plaoe  ecUled  in  the 
ffebreio  tongue  Armageddon,  The  word 
Armageddon  — 'ApfLayei6tiv  —  occurs  no- 
where else  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
is  not  found  in  the  Septuagint.    It  seems 

to  be  formed  from  the  Hebrew  HJIO  Tl 

— ffar  Megiddo''— Mountain  o/ Jfegiddo, 
Comp.  2  Chron.  xzxv.  22j  where  it  is 
said  that  Josiah  ''came  to  fight  in  ike 
valley  ofMegiddo"  Megiddo  was  a  town 
belongmg  to  Manasseh,  although  within 
the  limits  of  Issachar,  Josh.  zvii.  11.  It 
had  been  originally  one  of  the  royal  cities 
of  the  Canaanites  (Josh.  ziL  21),  and 
was  one  of  those  of  which  the  Israelites 
were  unable  for  a  long  time  to  take  pos- 
session. It  was  TebuUt  and  fortified  by 
Solomon  (1  Kings  iz.  16),  and  thither 
Ahaziah  king  of  Judafa  fied  when  wound- 
ed by  Jehti,  and  died  there.  2  Kings  iz. 
27.  It  was  here  that  Deborah  and  Barak 
destroyed  Sisera  and  his  host  (Judges  v. 
19) ;  and  it  was  in  a  battle  near  tiiis  that 
Josiah  was  sUin  by  Phuraoh-nechoh,  2 
Kings  zziii  29, 80;  2  Chron.  zzzv.  20-25. 
From  the  great  mourning  held  for  his 
loss,  it  became  proverbial  to  speak  of 
any  grievous  mourning  as  being  "like 
the  mourning  of  Hadadrimmon  is  the 
valley  of  Megiddon,"  Zech.  zii.  11.  It 
has  not  been  found  easy  to  identify  the 
place,  btit  recent  researches  have  made 
it  probable  that  the  vale  or  plun  of 
Megiddo  comprehended,  if  it  was  not 
wholly  composed  of,  the  pr6longation  of 
the  plain  of  ^sdra-elon  towards  Mount 
Carmel )  that  the  city  of- Megiddo  was 
situated  there ;  and  that  the  waters  of 
Megiddo,'  mentioned  in  Judges  v.  19,  are 
identical  with  the  stream  KishonliK  that 
part  of  its  course.  See  BiblL  Repository, 
i.  602,  603.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
modern  town  oaUed  Lejj^n  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Megiddo.  Robinson's 
Biblical  Reeearekee,  iiL  177-180.  Me- 
giddo was  distinguished'  for  being  the 
place  of  the  decisive  covflict  between 
Deborah  and  Sisera,  and  of  the  battle  in 
which  Josiah  was  slain  by  the  Bgyptiaa 
invaders,  and  henoe^t  became  emble- 
matic of  any  decisive  battle-field  — just 
as  Marathon,  Leuctra,  Arbela,  or  Water- 
loo, is.  The  word  *  mountain'  in  tiie 
term  Armageddon  —  *  Mountain  of  Me- 
giddo'— seems  to  have  been  used  beoaiistt 
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^i^ddo  wa0  in  a  mounlainona  region, 
though  tiie  batUes  were  fought  ie  a  val* 
%  adjacent  The  meaning  here  is,  that 
there  would  be,  as  it  were,  a  deoisiye 
battle  which  would  determine  {he  ques- 
i^on  of  the  prevalence  of  true  religion  on 
the  earth.  What  we  are  to  expect  as 
the  fulfilment  of  this  would  seem  to  l)e, 
that  there  will  be  some  mustering  of 
strength — some  rallying  of  forces — some 
opposition  made  to  the  kingdom  of  Qod 
in  the  gospel  bj  the  powers  here  referred 
to  which'  would  be  deeUive  in  its  eharac* 
ter,  and  which  would  be  well  represented 
by  the  battles  between  the  people  of  God 
and  their  foes  in  the  eonflicts  in  the  Tal> 
ley  of  Megiddo. 

As  -this  constitutes,  according  to  the 
course  of  the  exposition  by  which  we 
have  been  conducted,  an  important  di- 
vision in  the  book  of  Revelation,  it  may 
be  proper  to  pause  here,  and  make  a  few 
remarks.     The  previous  parts  of   the 
book,  according  to  the    interpretation 
proposed,  relate  to  the  past,  and  thus  Ur 
we  have  found  such  a  correspondence 
between  the  predictions  and  facts  which 
have  occurred  as  to  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  these  predictions  have  been  fulfilled. 
At  this  point,  I  suppose,  we  enter  on 
that  part  which  remains  yet  to  be  ful- 
filled, and  the  investigation  must  carry 
us  into. the  dark  and  unknown  future. 
The  remaimng  portion  comprises  a  very 
general  sketch  of  tilings  down  to  the  end 
of   time,  as  the  previous  portion  has 
touched  on  the  great  events  pertaining^ 
to  the  church  and  its  progress  for  a  pe- 
riod of  more  thaii  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  years.    A  few  general  remarks, 
therefore,  seem  not  inappropriate  at  this 
point. 

(a)  In  the  previous  interpretations  we 
have  had  the  fkets  of  history  by  which  to 
test  the  accuracy  of  the  interpretation. 
The  plan  pursued  has  been,  first,  to  in- 
vestigate the  meaning  of  the  words  and 
synabols,  entirely  independent  of  any 
supposed  applicatipn,  and  then  to  inquire 
whether  there  have  been  any  facts  that 
may  be  regarded  as  corresponding  with 
the  meaning  of  the  words  and  symbols 
as  explained.     Of  this  method  of  testing 
the  accuracy  of  the  exposition  we  must 
now  take  our  leave.     Our  sole  reliance 
mast  be  in  the  exposition  itself,  and  our 
work  must  be  limited  to  that. 

(6)  It  is  always  diffimtlt  to  interpret  a  i 
86» 


prophecy.  The  Isogvage  of  prophecy  is 
often  Apparently  enigmatical ;  the  um- 
bels are  sometimes  obscure;  and  prophe- 
cies relating  to  the  same  subject  are  often 
in  detached  fragments,  uttered  by  differ- 
ent persons  at  different  times,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  collect  and  arrange  them, 
in  order  to  have  a  .foil  view  of  the  one 
sulijeot.  Thus  the  prophecies  respecting 
the  Messiah  were  many  of  them  obscure, 
and  indeed  apparently  contradictory,  be- 
fore he  came ;  th^  were  uttered  at  dis- 
tant intervals,  and  by  different  prophets  * 
at  one  time  one  trait  of  his  character  was 
dwelt  upon,  and  at  another  another;  and 
it  was  difficult  to  combine  these  so  ak  to 
have  an  accurate  view  of  what  he  would 
be,  until  he  came.  The  result  has  shown 
what  the  meaning  of  the  prophecies  was; 
and  at  the  same  time,  has  demonstrated 
that  there  was  entire  consistency  in  the 
various  predictions,  and  that  to  one  who 
could  have  comprehended  all,  it  would 
have  been  pouibU  to  combine  them  so 
as  to  have  had  a.  correct  view  of  the 
Messiah  and  of  his  work  even  before  he 
came.  The  same  remark  fs  still  more 
applicable  to  the  precUctions  in  the  Book 
of  Revelation,  or  to  the  similar  predic- 
tions in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  to  many 
portions  of  Isaiah.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
d%ffioult  it  would  have  been,  or  rather 
how  impostihU  by  any  human  powers  to 
have  applied  these  prophecies  in  detail 
before  the  events  occurred ;  and  yet^  now 
that  they  have  occurred,  it  may  be  seen 
that  the  symbols  were  the  happiest  that 
could  have  been  chosen,  and  tiie  only 
ones  that  could  with  pr(^riety  have 
been  selected  to  describe  the  remarkable 
events  which  were  to  take  place  in  future 
times. 

(c)  The  same  thing  we  may  presume  to 
be  the  case  in  regard  to  events  which  are 
to  occur.  We  may  expect  to  find  (1) 
language  and  symbc^s  that  are,  in  them- 
selves, capable  of  clear  interpretation  as 
to  their  proper  meaning;  (2)  the  events 
of  the  future  so  sketched  out  by  that  lan- 
guage tod  by  those  symbols,  that  we  may 
obUdn  a  general  vi^w  that  will  be  accu- 
rate ;  and  yet  (3)  an  entire  impossibility 
of  filling  up  beforehand  the  minute  de- 
tails. 

In  regard,  then,  to  the  alpplication  of 
the  particular  portion  now  before  us,  vs* 
12-16^  the  following  remarks  may  be 
made  :^^ 

(1)  The   Turkish   power,  espedallj 
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■inee  its  eon<lue8tof  ^oniUtituioplB  im> 
4«r  MeluMiwcl  IL  jsf1453,  Mid  its  ^db^V^ 
lUnravt  IB  Bore^  htm  been  a  graod 
kisdrsnoe  id  the  fpread  «f  the  gospeL 
Jt  has  ooenpied  a  edntnil  position;  It 
baa  ponesMd  iouie  of  the  rioheit  parts 
of  the  wprM;  it  hu,  in  g8n«ral,  exuded 
aU  efforts  4o  spread  $h«  pare  gospM  Within 
its  iioutt;  and  its  whole  influeBOe  haa 
been  oppeaed  to  the  epreod  of  pure  Chris- 
tiatii^.  Comp.  Noites  on^  ch.  ix.  14-^1. 
"By  its  laws  it  was  death'  to  a  Mnssttl- 
man  to  apoAtatiae  from  his  fidth^and  be- 
eo»e  «  Ohrifttiaa ;  and  examples,  not  a 
few,  hare  ooeturred  in  reoent  times  to 
iUoatraite  H,"  'It  is  not  until  qnite  re- 
oentlj,  and  tint  under  the  influenoo^  of 
missiotMjRes  in  Oonslantinopleythat  eran^ 
geUaal  Chiisdaoitgr  haa  been  tolemted  in 
the  Torldidi  dominions. 
'  (2)  The  propheoj  before  m  implies 
that  ihoM  would  be  a  dtUne  of  that 
formidable  power->^represented  b3rthe 
'drying  up  of  the  great  riv«r  Buphrates.' 
See  Notes  en  tot.  12.  And  no  one  can 
be  iaaenslble  to  the  faot  that  events  are 
oeeurring  whioh  wmQd  be  properly  re- 
presented by  Budi  a  eymbol;  or  tiiat 
there  is,  in  ihet,  now  sneh  a  dedine  of 
that  Turkish^  power,  and  that  the  begin- 
ning; of  that'de<din^  closely  followeC  in 
regard  ^  time,  if  not  in  regard  to  the 
taun,  the  events  niiioh  it  is  supposed 
were  designated  hy  the  previous  vials — 
those  eonneeted  witii  the  sneqessive  Mows 
on  the  Papacy  and  the  seal;  of  tbo  beast. 
Ill  referenoe,  then,  to  the  decline  of  that 
power,  we  may  refer  to  tilie  following 
things,  (a)  The  first  great  eause  was 
tntem«i[  reeo^and  nuurrgetuHL,  'In  1^20, 
Ali  Pasha  asserted  his  independonee, 
and  by  his  revolt  precipitated  Uie 
Greek  insnrreetion  wUoh  had  been  a 
long  time  secretly  preparing  -<-  an  insur- 
rection so  disastrous  to  the  Turkish 
power,  {b)  The  Oreek  insurrection  fol- 
lowed. This  soon  spread  to  tho  .£gean 
isles,  and  to  the  ^striets  of  Northern 
Greece,  Bpims,  and  Thessaly;  while  at 
the  same  time  the  standaird  of  revolt  was 
raised  in  WaUaehia  aud  Moldavia*  The 
progress  and  issue  of  that  insurrection 
are  well  known.  A  TuriLmsn  army  of 
30,000  that  entered  the  Morea  to  recon- 
quer it,  was  destroyed  in  1823  in  detail, 
and  the  ireedom  of.  the  peninsula  was 
nearly  completed  by  the  insurgents.  By 
sea  the  Greeks  emulated  their  ancestors 
of  SMamis  and  Hyeate^  and,  attended 


witli  ulmost  uniform  aueoees,  oncountBred 
and  vanquivhed  the  miperior  Turkfi^aia^ 
Bgypti^  fleets.    Meanwhile  the  sym^- 
][)athiefl  of  Weitem  Christendom  were 
awakened  in  behalf  of  thefr  biother 
Ohrlftiaas  struggling  f^independance; 
and  just  when  the  tide  of  suceess  began 
to  turn,  and  tifae  Morea  wns  again'^eaHy 
subjected  bf  Ibcidiim  Paiha,  the  united 
fleets  of  Englnnd,  Franea,  and  Riasiia 
(in  contravention  of  aU  their  usual  prin-*^ 
oipl^s  of  policy) interposed  in  their  fever; 
attaoked    and   destroyed    the    Tnroo- 
Bgyptlan  Heets  in  tiie  battle  of  Navarino 
(September^  192^),  and  thus  seenred  the 
independenoe  of  Gresee.    Noising  had 
ever  occurred  that  tended  so  ttueh  te 
weaken  the  power  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
(e)  The  rebellion  of  the  great  Bgyptian 
Pasha,  Mehemet  Ali,  soon  followed.   The 
Frenoh  invasion  of  Bgypt  had  pr«i>ared 
him  for  it,  by  having  taught  hfan  the 
superiority  of  Buropeaa  dfeeipl^e,  and 
thus  this  -  event  was  one  of  the  proper 
rosultB  of  those  described  under  the  first 
four  vials.    Mekemit  Ali»  through  Ibm- 
htm,  atta^ed  mnd  oonquSred  Syrin;  de- 
feated the  Sultan's  armies  sent  against 
him  in  tiieir  great  battles  of  Hems,  of 
Neaib,  and  of  Iconium ;  and,  but  ftir  the 
intervention  of  the  Buropean  powers  of 
Bnglhnd,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria^ 
by  which  he  was  driven  out  of  Syria, 
and  forced  baok  to  his  proper  Pashalie 
Bgypt»  he  would   probably  hare   ad- 
vancied  to.  Conttantinople,  and^snbdned 
it    (d)Tkwe  bas  been  for  o^atwies  a 
mdual  weakening  of  tiie  Turkish  power. 
It  has  done  noticing  to  extend  its  empire 
by  arms.-    It  ha^-been  resting  in  inglo- 
rious ease,  fuid,  in  the  mean  tame,  its 
wealth  and  its  strmgth  have  been  grad- 
ually decreasing.    It  has  lost  Moldavia, 
W-allachia,  Greece,  Algiers,  and  practi- 
cally Egypt;  and  is  doing  nothing  to  ro^ 
qruit  its  wasted  and  exhausted  strength. 
Russia  only  waits  for  a  fevorable  oppor- 
tunity to  strike  the  last  blow  on  tbat  en- 
feebled power,  and  to  put  an  end  to  it 
for  ever,    (e)  The  general  oondition  of 
the  Turkish  empire  is  thus  described  by 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Walsh,   Chaplain    to   the 
British  Ambassador  to  Constaatiaople : 
**  The  oirettmstanoes  most  strikiai^  to  a 
traveller  passiug  through  Turkey  is  its 
(UpopvlaHoH*    Buins  where  villages  had 
been  built>  and  feliows  where  land  had 
been  oultivfited,  are  fluently  seen  with 
no  ilvittg  thing  near  thsm.    Tliis  ^bct 
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17  And  the  veyenth  angel  poikred 

is  not  so  visible  in  larger  towns,  though 
tho  cause  is  known  to  operate  there  in  a 
•till  greater  degree.  Within  the  last 
twenty  years,  ConfatOAtinople  has  lost 
more  than  half  its  population.  Two 
eonflagrations  happened  while  I  yras  in 
Constantinople,  and  destroyed  fifteen 
thousand  houses.  The  Russian  and 
Greek  wtars  were  a  constant  drain  on  the 
Janisi^ies  of  the  capital  f  the  silent  ope- 
raUoa  of  the  plague  is  continuidly  aotiTC, 
though  ttot  always  aiarming;  it  will  be 
nd  exaggeration  to  say  that,  within  the 
period  mentioned,  from  three  to  four 
hitndred  thousand  ,  persons  hare  been 
swept  away  in  one  city  in  Europe  by 
oaoMa  which  were  hot  operating  in  any 
oiher^-^onjla^rationf  petUUndf  and  civil 
eommation.  The  Turk8>  though  natn- 
xally  of  a  robust  and  Tigorous  constita- 
tion,  addict  themseWes  to  such  habits  as 
are  yery  unfavorable  to  population — the 
births  do. little  more  than  exceed  the 
ordinary  deaths,  and  eannot  supply  the 
waste  of  casuidties.  The  surrounding 
eonntry  is,  therefore^  eontinitally  drained 
to  supply  this  waste  in.  the  capital,  which 
nevertheless  exhibits  districts  nearly  de- 
populated. We  see  every  day  life  going 
out  in  the  fairest  j>ortion  of  Europe  j  and 
tAe  human  race  threatened  with  extinction 
in  a  soil  and  climate  capable  of  support* 
ing  the  most  abundant  population.'' — 
Wahh*$  Narrative,  pp.  22-^26,  as  quoted 
in  Bueh  on  the.  Milletnum,  pp.  243,  244. 
The  probability  now  is,  that  this  griiuiual 
decay  will  be  continued ;  that  the  Turk>- 
bh  power  will  more  uid  more  diminish ; 
that  one  portion  after  another  will  set 
vp  for  independence ;  and  that  by  a  gra- 
dual process  of  decline,  this  power  will 
become  practically  extinct^  and  what  is 
here  symbolised  by  the  '  drying  up  of 
tiie  great  river  Euphrates'  will  hiive  been 
accomplished. 

(3)  This  obstacle  removed,  we  may 
look  for  a  general  turning  of  ^e  princes, 
and  rulers*  and  people  of  the  Eastern 
world  to  Ohristianity,  represented  Crtr* 
12)  by  its  being  said  that '  the  way  of  the 
kings  of  the  east  might  be  prepared.' 
See  Notes  on  that  verse.  It  is  plear  that 
nothing  would  be  more  likeij^  to  ccntri- 
bnte  to  this,  or  to  prepare  the  way  for  it, 
than  the  removal  of  that  Turcoman  do- 
minion which  fof  more  than  four  hun- 
dred years  has  been  an  effectual  barrier 


out  bis  vial  into  the  air ;  and  there 

to  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel  in  the  lands 
where  it  has  prevailed.  How  rapidly, 
we  may  suppose,  the  gospel  would  spread 
in  the  East,  if  all  the  obstacles  thrown  in 
its  way  by  the  Turkish  power  were  at 
once  removed  J 

(4)  In  accordance  with  the  interpreta- 
tion suggested  on  vs.  13, 14,  we  may  look 
for  something  tiiat  would  be  Well  repre- 
sented by  a  combined  effort  on  the  part 
of  heathenism,  Mohammedanism^  and 
Romanism,  to  stay  the  progress  and  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  evangelical  religion. 
That  is,  according  to  the  fair  interpreta- 
tion of  the  passage,  we  should  look  for 
some  simultaneous  movement  at  t/ their 
infinence  was  to  be  about  to  cease,  and 
as  if  it  were  necessary  to  arouse  all  their 
energies  for  a  last  and  desperate  struggle. 
It  may  be  added  that,  in  itself,  nothing 

'  would  be  more  probable  than  this ;  but 
when  it  will  occur,  and  What  form  the 
aroused  energy  will  assume,  it  would  be 
vain  to  conjecture. 

(5)  And  in  accordance  with  the  inter- 
pretation suggested  on  ver.  15,  we  are  to 
suppose  that  something  will  occur  whieh 
would  i}e  well  represented  by  the  decisive 
conflicts  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo ;  that 
iBf  something  that  will  determine  the 
asbendency  of  true  religion  in  the  world, 
a»  if  these  great  jpbwers  of  heathenism, 
Mohammedanism,  and  Romanism  should 
stake  an  their  interests  on  the  issue  of  a 
single  battle.  It  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  this  will  literally  occur,  and 
there  are  no  certain  intim'ations  as  to  the 
time  when  what  is  represented  will  hap- 
pen ;  but  all  that  is  meant  may  be  that 
events  will  take  place  Which  would  be 
well  represented  by  such  a  conflict.  Still, 
nothing  in  the  prophecy  prevents  the 
supposition  that  these  combined  powers 
may  he  overthrown  in  some  fierce  conflict 
with  Christian  powers. 

17.  And  the  eeventh  angel  paired  dul 
hi$  vial  into  the  air.  This  introduces 
the  final  catastrophe  in  regard  to  the 
'beast:' — his  complete  and  litter  over- 
throw, accompanied  with  tremendous 
judgments.  Why  the  vial  was  poured 
int«  the  air  is  not  stated.  The  most  pro- 
bable supposition  as  to  the  idea  intended 
to  be  represented  is,  that  as  storms  and 
tempesto  seem  tq  be  engendered  in  the 
air,  so  this  desirtiction  would  come  from 
some  supernatural  cause,  as  if  the  wh(de 
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oune  a  erei^t.Toioe  out  of  tha  tem- 
ple of  heaven,  from  the  throne, 
saying,  It '  is  done. 

18  And  there  were  voices,  and 
thunders,  and  lightnings ;  and  there 
was  a  great  earthquake,  ^  suoh'  as 


c  0.21.  6. 


»  e.  11.  IS. 


atmosphere  shonld  be  filled  with  wind 
and  storm,  and  a  furious  and  desolating 
whirlwind  should  be  arovsed  by  some 
invisible  power,  f  And  there  came  a 
oreert  vote*  oui  of  the  temjUe  of  heaven. 
The  voice  of  €k>d.  Bee  Notes  on  ch.  xL 
19,  %  From  the  throne.  See  Notes  on 
ch.  iv.  2k  This  shows  that  it  was  the 
voice  of  Qod,  and  not  the  voice  of  an 
anffel.  %  Saying,  It  t«  done.  The 
senes  of  judgments  is  about  to  be  com- 
pleted; the  dominion  of  the  beast  is 
about  to  come  to  an  end  for  ever.  The 
meaning  here  is,  that  that  destruction 
'was  so  certain,  that  it  might  be  spoken 
of  as  now  actually  accomplished. 

18.  And  there  were  voice*,  and  thun- 
dere,  fu^d  lighininge.  Accompanying 
the  voice  that  watf  Jieard  from  the 
throne.  See  Notes  on  oh.  iv.  b,  xL  19. 
^r  And  there  ioae  a  great  earthqtiake,  Ac, 
Bee  Notes  on  oh.  xL  19,  and  oh.  vL  12. 
The  meaning  is,  that  a  judgment  fol- 
lowed a»  if  the  wprld  were  shaken  by 
an  earthquake,  or  which  would  be  pro- 
perly repi^esented  by  that,  f  So  mighty 
an  earthquahe,  and  ao  great.  All  this  is 
intensiTC,  and  is  designed  to  represent 
the  severity  of  the  judgment  that  would 
follow. 

19.  And  the  city  toae  divided  into  three 
part*.  The  city  of  Babylon;  or  the 
mighty  power  that  was  represented  by 
Babylon.  See  Notes  on  ch.  ziv.  8.  The 
dinsion  here  mentioned  into  three  parts 
was  manifestly  with  reference  to  its 
destruction :  —  either  that  one  part  was 
smitten  and  the  others  remained  for  a 
time.;  or  that  one  form  of  destruction 
came  on  one  part  and  another  on  the 
others.  In  ch.  xi.  13,  it  is  said,  speak- 
ing of  "  the  great  city  spiritually  called 
Sodom  and  Egypt'' — ^representing  Rome, 
that  "  the  tenth  part  of  the  city  fell,  and 
tn  the  earthquake  were  slain  of  men 
seven  thousand"  (see  Notes  on  that 
place);  here  it  is  said  that  the  whole 
dty,  in  the  calamities  that  came  upon 
if»  was   divided   into,  three   portions, 


WB8  not  since  men  were  upon  the 
earth,  so  mighty  an  earmquake, 

and  so  great. 

19  And  the  great  city'  was  di- 
vided into  three  parts,  and  tiie 
cities  of  the  nations  fell :  and  great 

a  Da.  12,1.  <fc.l4.8. 


though  it  is  evidently  implied  that  in 
these  calamities,    the  whole    city   was 
sooner  or  later  destroyed.    Prof.  Stuart 
(in  loe,)  snpposea  that  the  number  three 
is  used  here  as  it  is  throughout  the 
book  ''in  a  symbolical  way,"  and  th»t 
the '  meaning  is,   that  "  tiie  dty  was 
severed  and  broken  in  pieces,  so  that 
the  whole  was  reduced  to  a  nxinqns 
state."    He  supposes  that  it  refers  to 
Pagan  Rome,  or  to  the  Pagan  Roman 
persecuting  power.    Others  refer  it  to 
Jerusalem,  and  suppose  that  the  allaaioa 
is  to  the  division?  of  the  city,  in  the 
time  of  the  siege,  into  Jewiah,  Sama- 
ritan,   and   Christian    parties;    others 
suppose  that  it  refers  to  a  diyision  of 
tiie    Roman    empire   under    Honorius, 
Attains,    and    Constantine;    others    to 
the    fact   that   when    Jerusalem    was 
besieged  by  Titus  it  was  divided  into 
three  factions ;  and  others  that  the  num- 
ber three  is  used  jto  denote  perfection,  or 
the  total  ruin  of  the  city.    All  that  it 
seems  to  me  can  he  said  now  on  the 
point  is,  (a)  that  it  refers  to  Papal  Rome, 
or  the  Papal  power ;  (5)  that  it  relates  to 
something  yet  future,  and  that  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  determine  with  pre- 
cise accuracy  what  will  occur ;  (e)  that 
it  probably  means  that,  in  the  time  of 
the  final  ruin  of  that  power,  there  will 
be  a  threefold  judgment;  either  a  dif- 
ferent judgment  in  regard  to  some  three* 
fold  manifestation  of  that  power,  or  a 
succession  of  judgments  a*  if  one  part 
were  smitten  at  a  time.     The   oertaia 
and  entire  ruin  of  the  power  is  predicted 
by  this,  but  still  it  is  notimprobable  that 
it  will  be  by  such  divlsiens,  or  such  suc- 
cessions of  judgments,  that  it  is  proper 
to  represent  the  city  as  divided  into 
three  portions.     ^  And  the  eitie*  of  the 
nation*  fell.     In    alliance  with   it,   or 
under  the  contrbl  of  the  central .  power. 
As  the  oapital  fell,  the  dependent  cities 
fell  also.      Considered   as   relating   to 
Papal  Rome  the  meaning  here  is,  that 
what  may  be  property  called  'the  dtiea 
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Babylon  came  in  remembnuioe  be*- 
fore  God,  to  give^unfo  her  the  cup* 
of  ^e  wine  of  the  fierceness  of  his 
wrath. 

20  And  *  every  island  fled  away, 
and  the  mountains  were,  not 
found.    '  - 

a  Ib.  61.  ^7, 23;  Je.  26. 16, 18.        fro.  6. 14. 

of  the  nationt'  that  wer^  allied  with  it 
would  show  the  saine  fate.  Th»  cities 
of  nnmeroas  ^nations'  are  now,  and 
have  been  for  agea,  under  the  control  of 
the  Papal  power,  or  the  spiritual  Baby- 
lon, and  the  calamity  that  will  smite 
the  central  power  a$  $tte%;  that  i8„  q»  a 
spiritual  power,  will  reach  and  affect 
them  all.  Let  the  central  power  at 
Rome  be  destroyed ;  tbe^  Papacy  cease  ,* 
the  siiperstition  with  which  Rome  is  re- 
garded come  to  an  end ;  the  power  of 
the  prie9tbood  in  Italy  be  destroyed, 
and  however  widely  the  Roman  domi- 
nion is  spread  now,  it  cannot  be  kept  up. 
If  it  falls  in  Rome  ^ere  is  not  influence 
enough  out  of  Rome  to  continue  it  in 
being :  -^  and  in'  all  its  extended  ramifi- 
cations it  would  die,  as  the  body  dies 
when  the  head  is  severed  ,•  as  the  power 
of  provinces  ceases  when  ruin  comes 
upon  the'oapitaL  This,  the  prophecy 
leadsL  us  to  suppose  wUl  be  the  fintd 
destiny  of  the  Papal  power.  %  A^^ 
great  Babylon,  See  Notes  on  ch.  xiv.  8. 
^  dxme  tn  remetnbrance  be/ore  God, 
That  is,  for  purposes  of  punishment. 
It  had  been,  as  it  were,  overlooked.  It 
had  been  permitted  to  carry,  on  its  pur- 
poses, and  to  ^practise  its  abominations, 
unchecked,  as  if  Qod  did  not.  see  it. 
Kow  the  tiibe  had  come  when  all  that  it 
had  done  was  to  be  remembered,  and 
when  the  long-suspended  judgment  wajs 
to  fall  upon  it.  %  To  give  unto  her 
the  eup  of  the  «nn«,  Ac  To  punish ; 
to  destroy  her.  See  Notes  on  chapter 
xiT.  10.  ^  - 

^0,  And  every  idand/led  atoay.  Ex- 
pressive of  great  and  terrible  judgments, 
aa  if  the  very  earth  were  convulsed,  kAd 
every  thing. were  moved  out  of  its  place. 
See  Notes  on  ch.'  vi.  14.  %  And  the 
mountaine  were  not  fonnd.  The  ^8ame 
image  occurs  in  ch.  vL  14.  See  !^otes 
on  l3iat  placed 

21.  And  there  fell  upon  men  a  great 
hail  aia  of  Aeaven.     Perhaps  this -is 


21  And  there  fell  upon  men  a 
great  bail''  out  of  heaven,  eoery 
stone  about  the  weight  of  a  talent : 
and  men  blasphemed  God  because 
of  the  plague  of  the  hail;  for 
the  plague  thereof  was  exceeding 
great. 

e  c.11.19. 

an  allusion  to  one  of  the  plagues  of 
Egypt  Bt,  ix.  22-26.  Comp.  Notes 
ch.  xi.  19.  For  a  graphic  description 
of  the  effects  of  a  hail  storm,  see 
Notes  on  Isa.  xxx.  30,  second  edition. 
Comp.  Notes  on  Job  xxxvfii  22.  f  Every 
stone  about  ^  weight  of  a  talent.  The 
Attio  talent  was  equal  to  about  55  or 
56  lbs.  Troy  weighty  the  Jewish  talent 
to  about  113  lbs.  Troy.  Whichever 
weight  is  adopted,  it  i»  easy  to  conoeivo 
what  must  betide  horror  of  such  a  storm, 
and  what  destruction  it  must  cause.  We 
are  not)  6f  course,  to  suppose  necessarily 
that  this  would  literally  >ocQur,:  it  is  & 
fright&l.  image  to  denote  the  terrible 
and  certain  destruction  that  would  oome 
upon  JSabylon,  that  is^  upon  the  Papal 
power.  ^  And  men  blaephemed  Ood, 
See  Notes  on  ver.  9.  f  Beeatue  of  the 
plague  of  the  hail.  Using  the  word 
plague  in  allusion  to  the  plagues  of 
Egypt.  ^  For  the  plague  thereof  woe 
exceeding  great,  '^Fbe  caUinity  was  great 
and  terrible. ,  The  design  of  the  whole 
is  to  show  that  the  destruction  Would 
b^  complete  and  awful. 

This  finishes  the  summary  state- 
ment of  the  final  destruction  of  this 
formidable^  Antichristian  power.  The 
details  and  the  consequences  of  that 
overthrow  are  more  fully  stated  in  the 
subsequent  chapters.  The  fuljilment  of 
what  is.  here  stated  will  be  found,  ac- 
cording to  the  method  of  interpretation 
proposed,  in  tixe  ultimate  overthrow  of 
the  Papacy^  The  process  described  in 
this  chapter  is  that  of  successive  cala- 
mities  that  would  weakeii  it,.8nd  prepare 
it  for  its  fall ;  then  a  rallying  of  its  dying 
strength;  and  then  some  tremendous 
judgment  that  is  compared  with  a  storm 
of  hail,  accompanied  withr lightning,  and 
thunder,  and  an  earthquake,  that  would 
completely  overthrow  all  that  was  con- 
nected with  it,  and  that  sustained  it; 
We  are.not  indeed  to  suppose  that  this 
will  literaUy  occur;  but  tiie  faiir  intttw 
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pretotion  of  -^oplMcy  leads  «>  to  rap- 
pose  that  that  formidablie  power  will, 
at  no  very  distant  period,  be  over- 
thrown in  a  manner  that  would  be  well 
represented  by  snch  a  fearful  storm. 

CHAPtBE  XVII. 

▲Nl.Lt8lS   OF  YHB   GE3LPTBR. 

This  chapter  properly  commences  a 
more  detailed  description  of  the  judg- 
ment inflicted  on  the  formidable  Anti- 
obristiaa'  power  referred  to  In  the  laet 
ehaj^r,  though  under  a  new  image.  It 
contains  aa  account  of  the  sequel  of  the 
pouring  oat  of  the  last  vial,  and  the 
descHption,  in  rarious  forms,  oontinaes 
to  the  close  of  cb.  six*  The  whole  of 
this  deseription  (ch.  ZTii.-ziz.),  oonsti> 
tutes^  the  last  great  catastrophe  repre- 
sented  tuder  th*  seventh  ^rtel  (eh.  xvi. 
17-^1)>  at  the  close  pf  which  the  great 
enemy,  of  God  and  the  church  wiU  be 
destroyed,  and  the>  -  church'  will  be 
triumphant,  eh.  zlx.  17>31.  The  Image 
in  this  ebspter  is  that,  of  a  hariot,  or 
abandoned  woman,  on  whom  seyere 
judgment  is  brought  for  her  sins.  The 
action  is  here  de^ajr^d,  and  this  chapter 
haa  much  .  the  appearance  of .  <u»  ex- 
platMtory  tpitode,  designed  to  give  a 
more  clear  and  definite  idea  of  the  cha- 
racter of  that  formidable  Antiehristian 
power  on  which  tbe  jiidgment  was  to 
descend. 

The  chapter,  without  any  formal  di- 
vision, embraces  the  following  points  :-^ 

(1)  Introduction,  vs.  1^^  One  of  the 
s^ven-  angels  entfusted  with  the  seren 
rials,  comes  to  John  saying  that  he 
would  descril^  to  him  the  judgment  thitt 
was  to  come  upon  the  great  harlot  with 
whom  the  kings  of  the  earth  had.como 
mitted  fommation,^  anci  who  had  made 
tiie  dwellers  upon  the  earth  dmnk  by 
the  wine  of  her  fornication  :^— that  Ut,  ef 
tiiot  Antiohristlan  power  so  oft^n  re- 
ferred to  in  this  book,  which  by  -Its 
influence  had  deluded  tlie  nations,  and 
brought  their  rulers  under  its  control. 

(2)  A  particular  description  of  this 
Antiehristian  power — represented  as  ka 
abandoned  and  attraetiVe  female— ih  the 
usual  attire  of  an  harlot,  vs.  3-6.  Slie 
is  seated  on  a  soarlet^eolored  beast 
eoTerett  orer  with  blasphemous  names^— 
a  beast  with  seven  heads  and  ten  honts. 
She  is  arrayed  in  the  usual  gorgeous  and 
alluring  attire  pf  an  harlot,  clothed  in 
vnrple,deo]ced.witii  go)d,  and  precious 


stones,  and  pearls,  with  a  golden  cup  in 
her  band  full  of  anonunation  and  lllthi- 
ness.  She  has  on  her  forehead  a  name 
expressive  of  her  oharacter.  She  is  re- 
presented as  drunken  with  the  blood  of 
the  saints,  and  is  sueh  as  to  attilu^t 
attention  apd  excite  wonder. 

(3)  An  explanation  of  what  is  tt^imt 
by  tills  searlet-olothed  iroman,  and  of 
the  desien  of  the  representation,  vs.  7- 
18.     This  comprises  -several  parts : — ' 
(a)  A  promise  of  the  angel  that  he 
-    would  explain  this,  ver.  7. 
{h)  An  enigmatical  or  sytnbolical  re- 
preeentotion  of  the  design  of  the 
vision,  vs.  8-14.    This  description 
.consists  of  an  amount  of  the  beast 
on  which  the  woman  sat,  ve^.  8;  of 
the  seven  heails  of '  the  beaat,  as 
representing  seven  mountains,  ver. 
9;  of  the  succession  of  kings   or 
dynasties  represented,  vs.  9,  10,  11 ; 
of  the  ten  horns  as  representing  ten 
kii^    or   kingdoms    giving   their 
power  and  strengtii  to  the  beast, 
'    vii  12,  13;  and  of  the  conflict  or 
warfare  of  all  these  confederated  or 
consolidated  powers  with  the  Lamb, 
and    their    discomBture    by   him, 
ver.  14., 
<e)  A  more  literal  statement  of  what 
is  meant  by  tMs,  vs.  Ifr-lS.    The 
waters    on   which  the  harlot   sat 
represent  a  multitude  of  people  sob- 
jeot  to  her  control,  ver.  15.     The 
ten  horqs,  or  the  t6n  kingdoms,  on 
the  beast,  would  altimately  hate 
the  hariot,  and  destroy  her,  as  if 
they  should  eat  her  flesh,  and  oon'> 
•     sume  her  with  Are,  ver.  16w    Thi» 
>  would  be  done  betauae  Qod  wottM 
put  it  into  their  hearts  to  fitUH  ble 
purposes,  alikein  giving  their  king- 
dom te^  the  beast,  and  t^en  taming 
again^tit  to  destroy  it>  ver.  17.   Tke 
woman  referred  to  is  atlaat  de^ared 
to  be  the  great  city  whioh  rUgned 
over  thd  kings  ^  the  earth,  ver.  18. 
For  particularity  and  definiteneis 
^  this  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
chapters  in  the  booh,  and  fhrere  eaa 
be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  design 
in  it  to  give  sudh  an  mlanaiion  of 
what  was  referred  to  in  these  visions, 
-  that  there  could  be  no  mistek<e  in 
applying  the  description.   "  AU  that 
remains  between  tMs  and  the  tvren- 
tietii  chapter,"  says  Andrew  Fuller, 
^'  would  la  modem  pnUicaAioni  W 
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CHAPTER  XVII:  I 

AND  there  came  one  of  the  seveil  j 
angels  which  had  the  0eYen 
Tials,  and  talked  with  me,  sajitig 
unto  me,  Oome  hither ;  I  will  show 
unto  thee    the  judgment  of^  the 

a  ^ft.  8/4;  0. 19;  2.       b  Je.  61. 13.      c  18.  3. 

•^— ^^™^— A^*.^^^  »     I    ;i»»«  —  ^      ■  ■    I     I  ■       ■         ■■■■■         ■      ■■      ■  ■■  ■■       ■ 

called  nott^  of  Ulwimtifm.   No  n^F 
subject  is  introduced,  bat  mere  en- 
laargement  on  wbat  baa  already  been 
announced."     Works,  vi.  205. 
1.  And  cAer«   eame  one  of  tke  aeveh 
angelt  tohieh  had  t^  aevin  viala.     See 
Notes  on  oh.  xv.  1, 7.    Reference  is  again 
made  to  these  angels  in  the  pame  tean-* 
tier  in  oh.  zzi.  li^,  where  one  of  them 
says  that  he  would  show  to  John  'the 
bride,  the  Lamb- s  wife.'    No  particular 
one  is  8pe6ifled. .   The  general  idea  seems 
to.  be,  that  to  those  seven  angeU  was 
entrusted  r  the    execution    of  the   last 
things,  or  the  winding  up  of  affairs  in- 
troductory to  the  reign  of  God,  and  that 
the  communications  respecting  those  last 
events    wero^  properly   made    through 
them.    It  is  dearly  quite  immaterial  by 
which  of  these  it  is  done.    The  expres 


great   l^^hoie  •  that   sitteth    upon 
manywaters :  * 

2  With  whom "  the  kings  of  the 
earth  have  committed  fornication, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
have  -been  made  drunk  with  thd 
wine  of  her  fprnication. 


city  which  reigneth  over  the  kings  of 
the  earth  ;"  that  is,  as  I  suppose,  Papai 
Bome,  Mid  the  design  here  is  to  repre^ 
sent  it  as  resembling  an  abandoned 
female — fi%  representative  of  an  apostatOy 
corrup^  unfaithful  church.  Comp.  Note^ 
on  ch.4z.  21.  f  That  simth  upon  many 
toatert,  ^An  image  drawn  either  from 
Babylon,  situated  on  the  Euphrates,  and 
encompassed  by  the  many  artiflciftl 
rivers'  which  had  been  made  te  irti* 
gate  the  country,  or  Rome,  situated 
on  the  Tiber.  In  ver.  15,  these  wa* 
ters .  are  said  to  represeut  the  peoples, 
multitudes,,  nations,  and.  tongues  over 
which  the  ffovemment  symbolized  by 
the  woman^oiled.  See  Notes  on  tiiat 
verse.  Waters  are  often  used  to  sym- 
bolize nations. 
2.   With  whom  the  hing$  of  the  edrth 


Aion  <  which  had  the  seven  vials,'  would  1  have  committed  fornication.  Spiritual 
seem  ia  imply  tluut  though  they  had  ^  adultery.  The  meaning  is,  that  Papal 
emptied  the  Vials  in  the  inanner  stated  ,  Bome,  unfiuthfvd  to  God,  and  idolatrous 
in  the  previous  chapter,  the^  still  re-  ^  ahd  corrupt,  had  seduced  the  rulers  of 
tained  them  in  their  hands.  ^  And  the  esjrth,  and  led  them  into  tiie  same 
taiked  with  me,  $pake  to  me.  The  ]  kind  of  unfaithfulness,  idolatry,  and  cor- 
word  talk  would  imply  a .  more  pro-  |  ruption.  Gomp.  Jer.  iii.  8,  9,  v.  7,  xiiL 
tracted  conversation  than  occurred  here.  |  27,  xxiii,  14  j  Ezek.  xvi.  32,  xxiii.  37; 
J  Come  hither,  6r.  itdpo — *  here,  hither.'  Hosea  ii.  2,  iv.  ^.  How  true  this  is  in 
This  is  a  word  merely  calling  the  atteu-  history,  need  ;iot  be  stated.  All  the 
tion,  as  we  >  sho&ld  say  now  *  here,*  It  princes  and  kings  of  Europe  in  the  dark 
does  not  imply  that  John  was  to  leate  ;  ages  and  for  many  cen tunes  were,  and 
the  place  where  he  was.  f  /  will  show  i  not  a  few  of  them  are  noW,  entirely  under 
thee.  Partly  by  aymbols,  and  partly  by  |  the  influence  of  Papai  Rome.  ^And  the 
express  statements : — for  this  is  the  way  |  inhabitants  of  the  earth  have  ^een  made 
iti  which,  in  fact,  he  showed  him.  f  The  ■  drunk-  with  the  wine  of  her  fomieati^>n* 
judgment*  The  condemnation  and  Cala-  !  The  alluring  cup  which  as  an  harlot  she 
ratty  that  will  come  upon  her.  f  Of  j  had  extended  to  them.  See  this  image 
the  great  whore.  It  is  not  uncommon  j  explained  in  tho  Notes  on  ch.  xiv.  8. 
in  the  Sdriptures  to  represent  a  city  under  There  it  is  said  that  Babylon — referring 
the  image  of  a  woman — a  pure  and  holy  to  the  same  things — had  ''made  them 
city  under  the  image  of  a  virgin- or  chaste  '  drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  her  for- 
female ;  a  corrupt,  idolatrous,  and  wicked  nication ;"  that  is,  of  the  cup  that  led  to 
^ty  under,  the  imag^  of  an  abandoned ,  vWrath  or  punishknent.  Here  it  is  said 
or  lewd  womto.  See  Notes  on  -Is^  1.  !  that  the  harlot  had  made  them  **  drunk 
21 :  <'How  is  the  £Mthful  city  ^become  \  with  the  wine  of  her  fornication;"  that 
tea  harlot."  Comp.  Noteb  on  Isa.  u  8;  is,  they  had  been,  ft«  it  were,-  intoxicated 
In  ver.  18  of  this  chapter  it  is  expressly  by  tho  alluring  cup  hftld  out  to  them. 
Mid  that  "this  woman  is  t^iat  great  What  could  better  describe  the  infiaescf 
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3  So  he  carried  me  away  in  the 

___ —  ■         ■   .     ■ .    1       I 

of  Rome  on  the  )>eople  of  the  world,  in 
making  thern^  under  thede  delusions,  in- 
oApable  of  sober  judgmenjby  and  in  com- 
pletely fascinating  and  controlling  all 
their  powers  ? 

3.  So  he  carried  me  aufay  in  ihe^Spirii, 
In  vision.  He  teemed  to  himself  to  be 
thus  carried  away;  or  the  scene  which 
he  is  about  to  defieribe  was  made  to  pass 
before  him  ae  if  he  were  present.  %Jkito 
ik€  wildemeet.  Into  a  desert.  Comp. 
Noteis  on  ch.  zii.  6.  Why  this  scene  is 
laid  in  a  wilderness  or  desert  is  not  men- 
tioned. Pr(^.  Stnart  .supposea  that  it  is 
because  it  is  "  appropriate  to  symbolise 
the  future  condition  of  the  beast."  So 
Be  Wette  and  RosenmiUler.  The  im- 
agery is  changed  somewhat  firom  the  first 
appearance  of  the  harlot  in  rer.  1.  There 
she  is  represented  as  "sitting upon  many 
waters."  Now  she  is  represented  as 
'  riding  on  a  beast/  and,  of  course,  the 
imagery  is  •  adapted  to  tlfat  '  Possibly 
there  may  hare  been  no  intentional  sig- 
nificaney  in  this ;  but  on  the  supposition, 
as  the  interpretation  has  led  usto  be- 
lieve all  along,  that  this  refers  to  Papal' 
Rome,  may  not  the,  propriety  of  this  be 
seen  in  the  condition  of  Rome  and  the 
adjacent  country,  at  tJlie  rise  of  the  Papal 
poorer?  That  hftd  its  rise  (see  Notes  on 
Daniel  vii.  25,  seq.)  after  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  civil  power,  and  properly  in 
the  time  of  Clovis,  Pepin,  or  CHiiarle- 
magne.  Perhaps  its  first  vieibie  appear- 
ance as  a  pow^r  that  was  to  ii^uence 
•the  destiny  of  the  world,  was  in  t^e  time 
of  Gregory  the  Great,  A.  D.  59^-^05.  On 
the  suppositioii  that  the  passage  before 
us  refers  to  the  period  when  the  Pap^ 
•^ power- became  thus  marked  and  defined, 
the  state  of  Rome  at  this  time,  as  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Gibbon,  would  show  with 
what  propriety  the  term  toildemeee  or 
i^erf'  might  be  then  applied  to  it  The 
following  extract  from  thitf  author,  in 
describing  the  state  of  Rome  at  the  ac- 
cession of  Gregory  the  Great,  has  almost 
the  appearance  of  being  a  designed  com' 
metOar^  on  this  paisM^e^  or  is,  at  any 
rate,  such  as  a  partiid  interpreter  of  this 
book  would  desire  and  eac^ect  ta  find. 
Speaking  of  that  period,  he  says  {DecHne 
and  Fall,  iu.. 207-211,):  "Rome  had 
reached,  about  the  olose^  of  the  -sixth 
oentury,  th.e  lowest  period  of  her  depres- 
aioB.     By  the  removal  of  the  ^eat  of 


Spirit  into  the  wildornesB:  and  I 

empire,  and  the  successive  loss  of  the 
province,  the  sources  of  private  and  pub- 
lic opulence  were  exhausted ;  the  lofty 
tree  under  whose  shade  the  nations  of 
the  earth  had  reposed,  was  deprived  of 
its  leaves  and  branches,  and  the  sapless 
trunk  left  to  Wither  oa  the  ground.    The 
ministers  of  command  and  the  messen- 
gers of  victory  no  longer  met  on  the 
Appian  or  Flaminian  way,*  and  the-lioB- 
tile  approach  of  the  Lombards  was  often 
felt  and  continually  feared.    The  inha- 
bitaats  of  a  potent  and  peaceful  capital, 
who  visit  wlAout  an  anxious  thought 
the,  garden  of  the  a4)acent  country,  will 
faintly  pictore  in  their  fancy  the  distress 
of  the  Romans;  they  shut  or  opened 
their  gates  with  a  trembling  hand,  be- 
held from  the  walls  the  flames  of  their 
houses,  and  heard  the  lamentations  of 
tiieir  brethren  who  were  coupled  together 
like  dogs,  and  dragged  away  into  distant 
Blavei7  beyond  the  sea  and  the  moun> 
tains.   Such  incessant  alarms  must  anni- 
hilate the  pleasures,  and  interrupt  the 
labors  of  rural  ViSe;.  and  the  Catnpagna 
of  Borne  woe  epeedily  reducfid  ta  the  ttata 
of  a  dreary  wii.DEBNSSS,^n.  which  the. 
land  ia  barren,  the  watere  are  tmpttre,  and 
the  air  infeetiou»k    Ouriosity  «nd  ambi- 
tion no  longer  attracted  the  nations  to 
the  capital  of  the  world ;  but  if  chanoe  or 
necessity  directed  the  steps  of  a  wander- 
ing stranger,  he  contemfdated  with  hor- 
ror the  vacancy  and  eolitude  of  the  etCy  / 
and  miffht  be  tempted  to  aeh,  where  ia  the 
Senate,  and  where  are  the  people  f     In 
a  season  of  excessive  rains,  the  Tiber 
8.welled  above  its  banks,  and  rushed  with 
irresistible  violence  into  the  valleys  of 
the  seven  hills.    A  pestilential  disease 
arose  firom  the  stagnation  of  the  deluge, 
and  so  rapid  was  the  contagion  that  four- 
score persons  expired  in  an  hoar  ia  the 
midst  of  a  solemn  procession  which  im- 
plored the  mercy  of  heaven.     A  society 
in  which  mturriage  is  encouraged,  aad 
industry  prevails,  soon  repairs  the  acd- 
dentaMosses  of  pestilence  and  war ;  but 
as  the  far  greater  part  of  the  Romans 
was  condemiled  to  hopeless  iadigenee 
and  celibacy,  the  depopulation  waM  co»- 
etant  and  vi9ible,and  the  gloomy  emthtt^ 
eiaete  might  expect  tft«  approaching  fail" 
ure  of  the  human  nice.    Yet  the  namhor 
of  citizens  still  exceeded  the  measure  of 
sabsistenoe;  th«ir  preosiions  food  was 
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saw  a.wcHiiaii  sit  upon  a  *  acarlet- 

«  0. 12. 3. 

supplied  from  the  harvest  of  Sicily  and 
Egypt;  aAd  the  frequent  repetition  of 
famine  betrays  the  inattention  of  the 
emperor  to  a  distant  province.  The  edi- 
'  fiet9  of.Rx>vM  mere  expoted  to  the  tame 
ruin  and  decay;  the  mouldering  fdhriee 
were  eaeily  pverthrovon  by  ifiundatioi^f 
tempeete  and  earthquak^tf  and  the  monka 
ioho  hctd  occupied  the  moat  adwzHtageoua 
ttatione  exultid  in  their  hase  triumph  ovep 
the  ruin4  of  antiquity. 

**  Like  Thebes,  or  Babylon,  or  Car- 
thage, the  name  of  Rome  might  have 
been  erased  from  the  earth,  if  the  city 
had  not  been  animated  by  a  vital  prin- 
ciple which  again  restored  her  to  honor 
and  dominion.  The  power  as  well  as  the 
Tirtue  of  the  apostles  xeviyed  with  liring 
energy  in  the  breasts  of  their  successors; 
and  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  under  the  reign 
of  Maurice,  was  occupied  by  the  first  and 
greatest  of  the  name  of  Gregory.  The 
sword  of  the  ei^emy  was  suspended  over 
Borne ;  it  was  Averted  by  the  mild  elo- 
quence and  seasonable  gift^-of  the  t^ontiff, 
who  c^nm^ded  the  respect  of  heretics 
and  barbarians.''  Comp.  Rev.  ziii.  Sj 
12-15.  On  the  supposition  now  that  the 
inspired  author  of  the  Apocalypse  had 
Borne  In  that  state  when  Uie  civil  power 
decU^d  and  the  Papacy  arose  in  his 
eye,  what  more  expressive  imagery  could 
he  have  used  to  denote  it  than  he  hat 
etQployed  ?  On  the  supposition — if  such, 
a  supposition  could  be  made  —  that  Mr. 
Q^ibbon  meant  to  furnish  a  commentary 
on  this  passage,  what  more  appro- 
priate language  could  he  hare  used  ? 
I>oe8  not  this  language  look  as  if  the 
author  of  the  Apocalypse  and  the  author 
of  the  'Decline  and  Fair  meant  to  play 
into  each  other's  hands  ? 

And  in  further  confirmation  of  this,  I 
may  refer  to  the  testimony  of  two  Roman 
Catholic  writers,  giving  the  same  view 
of  Rome,  and  showing  that,  in  their 
apprehension,  also,  it  was  only  by  the 
reyiving  influence  of  the  Papacy  that 
Kome  was  saved  from  becoming  a*  total 
waste.  They  are  both  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  firist  is  Augustine  Steuchus^ 
who  thus  writes:  "The  empire  having 
b«en  overthrown,  unless  God  had  raised 
up  {he  Pontificate,  Rome,  resi:^scitated 
and  restored  by  none,  would  have  be- 
dome  oninhabltable,  and  been  a  most 
86 


colored  beast  full  of  naanei  bf  blae- 


foul  hi^bitation  thenceforward  of  cattle,  \ 
But  in  the  Pontificate  it  revived  as  with 
a  aeeond  hifth/  its  empire  in  magnitude, 
not  indeed  equal  to  the  old  empire,  but 
its  form  n6t  very  dissimilar:  because  all 
nationjB^,  fW>m  East  and  from  West,  ven«- 
rate  the  Pope,  not  otherwise  than  they 
b^re  obeyed  the  Emperors."  The  other 
\b  f  lavio  Blondas.  **  The  Princes  of  the 
world  now  adore  and  worship  as  Per- 
petuid  IH^tator  the  successor  not  of 
Csffsar  but  of  the  Fisherman  Peter;  that 
IS,  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  the  substitute  of 
the  aforesaid  Emperor."  See  tiie  wiginal 
in  Elliott,  iii.  113. 

%And  I  saw  a  tcoman.  Evidently  the 
same  which  is  referred  to  in  ver.  1.  %Sit 
ttjDon  a  acarlet-^colared  beatt.  That  is, 
either  ther  beast'  was  itself  naturally  of 
this  color,  or  it  was  covered  with  trap^ 
pings  of  this  color.  The  word  eearlet 
properly  denotes  a  bright  red  color-— 
brighter  thui  crimson-,  which  is  a  red 
color  tinged  with  blue.  See  Notes  oH 
Isa«  i.  18.  The  word  here  used — le^KKtvot 
— occurs  in  the  New  Testament  only  in 
the  following  places:  Matt,  zxvii.  28; 
Heb.  ix.  19;  Rev.  zvii.  d,  4,  xviii.  12, 16, 
in  all  which  places  it  is  rendered  eeeirlet. 
See  Notes  on  Matt._  xxvii.  28,  «nd  Heb. 
iz.  19.  The  color  was  obtained  from  a 
small  insect  which  was  found  adhering 
to  the  shoots  of  a  species  of  oak  in  Spain 
and  Western  Asia.  This  was  the  usual 
color  in  the  robes  of  princes,  military 
cl(>aks,  Ac.  It  is  applicable  in  the  de- 
scription of  Papal  Rome,  because  this  is 
a  favorite  bolor  there.  Thus  it  is  nsed 
in  ch.  xii.  3,  where  the  same  power  it 
represented, nnder  the  image  of  a  'red 
dragon.'  See  Notes  od  that  passage.  It 
is  remarkable  that'nothing  would  better 
represent  the  favorite  colpr  at  Rome 
than  this,  or  the  actual  appearande  of 
the  Pope,  the  Cardinals,  and  the  priests 
in  tbehr  robes,  on  some  great  festival 
occasion.  Those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  descriptions  given  of  Papal  Rome 
by  travellers,  ahd  th<^e  who  have  |)assed 
much  time  in  Rome,  will  see  at  once  the 
propriety  of  this  description,  on  the  sup- 
position Chat  it  was  intended  to  refer  to 
the  Papacy.  I  caused  this  inquiry  to  be 
made  of  an  .intelligent  gentleman  who 
had  passedtmaoh  time  in  Rome — without 
his  knowing  my  deeign-r-what  wbold 
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pliemy^  hating  *  mven  l^eacte  and 
ten  horns. 

4  And  the  woman  was  arrayed 
in  pnrple  and  scarlet  eolof,  and 
*  decked  with  gold  and  precious 

Strike  a  ttranger  on  visiting  Rom^,  or 
what  would  be  likelj  partienlurly  to  ar- 
rest his  attenUoD  «8  remarkable  there, 
and  be  nnhesitatingly  replied, '  the  sear- 
Ut  eoliQr.'  ^  This  is  the  color  cpf  the  item 
of  the  eardinala~-their  hats,  SQd  cloaks, 
and    stockings    being   always   of  -  this 
•olor.    It  is  the  color  of  the  carriages  of 
the  cardinals,  the  entire  body  of  the 
carriage  befasg  soarlet»4nd  the  trappings 
of  the  horses  the  same.    On  occasion  of 
public  festivals  and  processions,  scarlet 
IS  suspended  from  the  windows  of  tiie 
houses   along  whieh  processions  pass. 
The  inner  ooUff  of  the  cloak  of  the  Pope 
is  scarlet;  his  carriage  is  scarlet;  the 
carpet  on  which  he  trrads  is  scarlet.    A 
large  part  of  the  dress  of  the  body-guard 
of  the  Pope  Is  scarlet;  and  no  one  can 
take  up  a  picture  of  Rome  without  seeing 
that  this  color  is  predominant.    I  looked 
through  a  vekune  of  engravings  repre« 
Sentlng  the  principal  oflScers  and  public 
persons  of  Ron&e.    There  were  lew  in 
which  the^  scarlet  color  was  not  found  as 
oonstitttUng;  some  part  of  their  apparel : 
hi  not  a  fe#  the  scarlet  color  prevailed 
almost  entirely.    And  in  illustration  of 
the  same  thought,  I  introduce  here  an 
•stract  from  a  foreign  neivspapeT)  copied 
into  sn  American  newspsfter  cf  Feb.  22, 
1861,  as  an  iQustration  of  the  fi^t  that 
the  scarlet  color  is    eharacteristio   of 
Rome,  and  of  the  readiness  witii  which 
it  is  rwforred  to  in  Uiat  respect :  **  Ourioui 
ChHwmA: — ^Tbs  three  new  Cardinals,  the 
Ardkbishops  of  Toulouse,  Rheims,  and 
Bensa^on,  were  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent «f  the  French'  Republic  by  the 
Pope's  Nuncio.     They  wore'  red  cap's, 
red  stockings,  blaok  Roman  doat|  lined 
and  bound  with  red,  and  small  cloaks." 
I  condude,  therefore,  that  if  it  be  admit- 
ted that  it  was  tnUnded  to  represent 
Papal  Rome  in  the  Vision,  the  precise 
description  would    haye  been  adopted 
which  is  found  here.    %  Full  of  namei 
of  blatpkemy.    All  covered  over  with 
blasphemous  titles  and  names.    What 
could  more  accurately  describe  Papal 
Rome  than  this 7    Oomp.  fbr  S6me  of 
«iew  naiMi  and  lUltoS^  «!«' ITbtiMi  oa  S 


stones  and  pearls,  having  &  golden 
cup  in  her  nand  full  oi  abomina- 
tions and  filthiness  of  her  fomicar 
tion.  * 

«  d.  ia.1.  k  OOdH.         c  Je.  61.7. 

Thess.  11.  4, 1  Tim.  iv.  1-4,  and  Notes  on 
Rev.  ia.iL  1,  5.  f  Saving  teven  heads 
and  ten  KoihM,  See  Notes  on  ch. 
xiK.  1. 

4.  And  the  tooman  locie  arrceyedr  in 
purpie  and  eearlet  color.    On  the  nature 
of  tiie  icarlet  color^  see  Notes  on  ver.  3. 
T^e  purple  color — ro^tpa — ^was  obtained 
from  a  species  of  shell-fish  found  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  yield- 
ed a  reddish-purple  dye,  much  prized  by 
uie  ancients.    Robes  d^ed  in  .that  color 
were  oommdnly  Worn  by  persons  of  rank 
and  wealth.    Luke  zvL  19;  Mark  zv. 
17,  20.    The  purple  color  contains  more 
blue  than  the  crimson,  though  the^  limits 
are  not  very  accurately  denned,  and  the 
words  are  sometimes  interchanged.  Thus 
the  mock  robe  put  on  the  Saviour  is  called 
in  Mark  zt.  17,  20^  irop^<{pav — purple, 
and  in  Matt,  zzvii.  28,  KOKxivtiv — erimson. 
On  the  applicability  of  this  to  the  Papacy, 
see  Notes  on  ver.  8.    f  And  decked  with 
gold.    After  the  manner  of  an  harlots 
with  rich  jewelry.    %  Andprecioue  etonee. 
Sparkling  diamonds,  Ac.   f  And  pearU, 
Also  a  much-valued  female  ornament. 
Comp.  Notes  on  Matt»  viL  0,  zilL  46. 
f*  Having  a  golden  cup  in  her  hand.   As 
if  to  entice  lovers.    .See  Notes  ch.  ziv.  8. 
f  Full  of  ahominatioM,^   Of  abominable 
tnings ;  of  t|iings  fitted  to  6zcite  abhor- 
rence and  disgust;  things  unlawful  and 
fbrbidden.    The  word,  in  the  Scriptures, 
is  commonly  used  to  denote  the  impuri- 
ties and  abominations  of  idolatry.    See 
Notes  on  Ban.  iz.  27.   The  meaning  here 
is,  that  it  seemed  to  1^  a  oup  filled  with 
winC;  but  it  was  in  fact  a  cup  ftill  of  all 
abominable  drugs,  leadlnjg  to  all  kinds 
of  corruption*   How  much  in  accordance 
this  is  with  the  &scinations  of  the  Pa- 
pacy, it  is  liot  Aecessary  now  to  say,  after 
the  ample  illustrations  of  the  same  thing 
already  furnished  in  these  Notes,   f  And 
filthinesi  of  her  fornication.   The  image 
here  is  that  of  Papal.  Ro^e,  represented 
as  an  abandoned  woman  in  gorgeous 
attire,  alluring  by  her  arts  the  aatlona 
of  the  earth,  and  seducing  them  into  idl 
kinds  of  poUatioii  and  abominatioii.    It 
tjl  a'miMt  re&Ubrkilfltf  frbt  that  tha  Pa- 
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5  And  upod  her  forehead  teat  ft 
nttme  written,  MYSTERY,"  BABT- 
XON  THE  GREAT,  THE    MO- 


THER OP  HARI<OTS  »  ANB 
ABOMINATIONS  OS  THB 
EARTH. 


pwy,  M  it  detigning  (o  fumirt  a  fulfil-  mMiinr— m  b  (bmilfl  eitendtuK  ii_ 

ment  of  His  propheoy,  bu  ohosea  lo  hiring  bdbM  pMten-bT—u  will  h«  ■■ 
Hpreant  iUelf  ilmon  ptttiselj  in  Uds  b;  tba  foUawing  ot ' 


1  Ttta.  ill  Ifc 


Var  u  the  design  of  itrikiDE  tbis  medal 
Bity  have  been  IVom  conflrming  thii  por- 
tion of  tbe  Book  of  ReieUtlon,  ;et  na 
oD«  nan  ful  M  >ee  that  if  this  had  heeD 
tha  deiign,  do  more  happ;  iUBBU-atioD 
eonld  hare  been  adapted.  Apoetatd 
churehes,  and  gniltr  nUioni,  often  far- 
niah  the  very  proofs  neoesiary  to  oon- 
flrm  the  Uuth  of  the  Soriptsrea. 

5.  And  upon  her/orthead.  In  a  oirclet 
u^nad  b«r  forehead.  That  ie,  it  vh 
made  promEnent  and  pnhBo,  a»  i^  written 
on  the  forehead  in  blazing  oapitala.  In 
ah.  ilii.  ],  it  is  aUd  that  "the  name  of 
blaipliemT"  irae  written  on  the  "  beads" 
of  the  beast.  The,  meaniDg  in  botb 
places  \i  substantial!;  tbe  same,  that  it 
was  ptominent  and  unnistakeablB.  See 
Hotea  on  that  vane.  Comp.  NoUe  on 
oh.  liT.  1.  1  Waa  a  Katnt  aritttn.  A 
title,  or  something  tiiat  would  properly 
indicate  her  charaoter.  ^  Jfy ((try.  It 
Ii  proper  to  remark  that  there  li  aat^iug 
in  the  original  as  written  h;  Joha,  go  far 
U  noir  known,  that  aorrespoDded  with 
what  i«  implied  in  placing  thia  inaorlp- 
tJOD  in  capital  letters }  and  tbe  same 
TOBiark  ma;  be  made  of  the  'title'  er 
inscription  that  was  placed.  oTer  the 
head  of  the  SaTioor  on  the  cross,  Uatt. 
xztH.  37 ;  Mark  ir.  16 ;  Lnke  xiili.  38 ; 
John  lii.  19.  Oiu  Iranalatore  have 
adopted  this  form,  apparently,  for  the 
aote  purpose  of  denoting  that  it  wat  an 
laaanptioB  or  title.  <  On  the  meaniDg  of 
tbt  ttnri  «)r*(*rp,  ■«•  Netei  m  1  Cor. 


Comp.  Notes  « 
Here  it  seems  to  be  naen  (o  oenou  unt 
tbore  was  aomtth&ig  bidden,  absmre,  m 
enigmatical  underihe  title  adopted;  that 
is,  the  word  Babylon,  and  tba  wdrd  unt- 
litn-,  were  ijmbolioal.  0«r  IrantUtoN 
have  printed  and  pointed  the  word  myi. 
(try  ai  if  it  were  part  sf  the  tnacripttDn. 
It  would  probably  bo  better  lo  re^Uii  It 
oa  referring  to  tbe  insoiiption  thas'-> 
'a  name  waa  wiiUeii  —  a  uiyMtnsM 
Dane,  to  wit,  Babylon,'  Ac.  Or,  'a 
name  was  written  myaterhnialy.'  AA- 
cording  to  thia  it  would  mean,  not  tbat 
there  was  any  wonderibl '  mystery'  abeat 
the  tbing  itsaif,  whaterer  might  be  tmi 
on  that  polntt  but  tkat  thenami  1>bi 
enigniatieal  or  symbolical ;  or  tiiAt  there 
was  something  kiddtn  or  to*teaUd  un- 
derthenune.  It  Was  not  to  beliterall; 
understood.  %  Babylon  ilu  f  real.  Pa. 
pal  Rome,  the  nominid  bead  of  tU 
Chrlslian  world,  aa  fiahjlon  bad  beeU 
of  the  heathen  world.  See  Motes  on  eh. 
f  Tie  mathtr  cf  kOrtgta.     (a) 


lasguage  of  the  piopbeta 

'     dolUry,  see  Notea  on 

promoter  of  lewdneia 

I.     Bee  Notes  on  eh. 


Of  that  spiritaaJ   apostasy  ft°'^   O^ 
whiob  in  the  language  of  ^' 
might  be  called  adultery. 


7.S;  ffc) 


11.21.  In  both  thess  aei  .  .  . 
was  a  mote  expressive  or  appropriate 
title  than  the  one  here  employed,  f  And 
abaminalioni  of  tJta  aoriL  Abominabla 
things  that  pHvail  on  the  earth.  Ver.A. 
Oonp.  Note*  on  ob.  ii.  M,  U. 
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6  And  I  saw  the  woman  dranken 
*  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and 
with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of 
Jesus ;  and  when  1  saw  her,  1  won- 
dered with  great  admiration. 

7  And  the  angel  said  unto  me, 
Wherefore  didst  thou  marvel?  I 

e  e.  16L  6. 

«__^ . , «_ 2_ 

6.  And  /«atf  the  woman  drumken  with 
the  biood  of  the  9aint9,  A  reeling,  intox- 
icated harlot — for  that  ia  the  image  which 
\$  kept  ap  all  along.  In  regard  to  the 
phrase  '  <hrttnken  with  Mood,'  comp.  Jer. 
kIvL  10.  **  The  phraseology  is  derirjed 
from  the  barharptts  custom  (still  extant 
among  many  Pagan  nations)  of  drinking 
the  blood  of  the  enemies  slain  in  the  way 
of  reveiige.  The  effect  of  drinking  blood 
is  said  to  be,  to  exasperate,  and  to  in- 
toxicate with  passion  and  a  desire  of 
rerenge."  ProC  Stoart,  in  loe.  The 
meaning  here  is,  that  the  perseooting 
power  referred  to  had  shed  the  blood 
of  the  saints;  and  that,  in  its  fury, 
it  had,  as  it  were,  drunk  the  blood  of 
the  slain,  and  had  become,  by  drinking 
that  blood,  intoxicated  and  inAiriated, 
No  oAe  need  say  how  applicable  this  has 
been  to  the  Papacy.  Compare,  however, 
the  Notea  on  B&n.  vii.  21,  25,  atid  Rev. 
xiL  13,  U,  xui  15.  f  And  with  th^ 
Jtloetd  of  the  martyn  o/Jeeue.  Eepeeially 
with  their  blood.  The  meaning  is/  that 
the  warfare  in  which  «o  much  blood  was 
shed  was  directed  against  the  eainu  ae 
•wihf  and  tha^  in  fact  it  terminated  par- 
tieutaily  on  those  who,  amidst  oniel  suf- 
ferings, were  faithful  wifneeeea  for  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  doierved  to  be  called, 
by  way  of  eminence,-  martyrs,  Gomp. 
Notes  on  ch.  iL  13,  vt  0,  xL  5,  7.  How 
applicable  this  is  to  the  Papacy,  let  the 
Uood  shed  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont ; 
the  blood  shed  in  theXow  Countries  by 
the  Ikike  of  Alva;  the  blood  shed  on 
St  Bartholomew's  day;  and  the  blood 
shed  in  the  Inquisition,  testify,  f  And 
ibAen  /  eaw  her,  I  wondered  toith  great 
admiration,  I  was  astonished  at  her 
appearance ;  at  her  appArel,  and  at  the 
things  which  were  so  significantly  sym- 
bolised by  her. 

7.  And  the  angel  eaid  unto  mei  Where- 
fore didet  thou  marvel  f    He  was  doubt- 
less struck  with  the  appearance  of  John 
as  he  stood  fixed  in  astonishment     The 
''"•eeUon  asked  htm  ^hy  he  Wondered, 


will  tell  thee  the  mystery  of  the 
woman,  ^  and  of  the  beast  "  that 
carrieth  her,  which  hath  the  seven 
heads  and  ten  horns. 

8  The  beast  that  thou  sawest 
was,  and  is  not ;  and  shall  ascend' 
out  of  the  bottomless  pit,  and  ^ 


h  yet,  1. 


e  Ter.  8.  ii  c  11.  7. 


was  designed  to  show  him  that  the  cause 
of  his  sui^rise  would  be  removed  or  les- 
sened, for  that  he  would  proceed  so  to 
explain  this  that  he  might  have  a  correct 
view  of  its  design*    ^  /  wilixeli  thee  the 
myetery  <^  the  woman.  ■  On   the  word 
myatery,  see  Notes  on  ver.  5.    The  sense 
is, '  I  will  explain  what  is  meant  by  the 
symbol -~  the  hidden  meaning  that  is 
couched  under  it'    That  is,  he  would 
so  far  explain  it  that  a  just  view  might 
be  obtained  of  its  signifieatiQn.     The 
explanation  follows,  vs,  8-18.     %  And 
of  the  heaet  that  carrieth  her,  &e^  ver.  3. 
8.  The  heaet  that  thou  eaweet  vku,  and 
{e  noL    In  the  close  of  the  verse  it  is 
added,  "and  yet  is"— "the  beast  that 
was,  and  is  not,  and  yet  is."    There  are 
three  things  affirmed   here,  first,  that 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  might  be  said 
of  the  power  here  referred  to  that  it  'was,' 
or  that  before  this  it  had  an  existence; 
second,  that  there  was  a  sense  in  which 
iit  might  be  said  that  it  is  'not' — that  is, 
that  it  had  become  practically  extinct; 
and,  third,  that  there' is  a. sense  in  which 
that  power  would  be  so  revived  that  it 
might  be  said  that  it  'still  is.'    The 
'  beast'  here  referred  to  is  the  same  that 
is  mentioned  iu  ver.  3  of  this  chapter, 
and  in  chi  xiii.  1,  2,  3,  and  in  ch.  xiii. 
11-16:    That  is,  there  if  as  one  gr^at  for- 
midable power,  having  essentially   the 
same  origin,  though  manifested  under 
somewhat  different  modifications,  to  one 
and  all  of  which  might,  in  their  different 
manifestations,  be  given  the  same  name, 
'  the  heaet*    %  And  ehaU  aeeend  out  of  the 
hottomleee  pit     U  rhi  ifiieeov.     On   the 
meaning  of  the  word  here  used,  see  Notes 
on  ch.  ix.  i.    The  meaning  here  is,  that 
this  power  would  eeem  to  come  up  from 
the  nether  world.   It  would  appear  at  on.e 
time  to  be  extinct*  but  would  revive  again 
ae  t/ coming  trom  the  world  over  which 
Satan  presides,  and  wx)uld  in  its  revived 
eharaoter  be  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  such  an  origin.    \  And  go  into  per^ 
dition.    That  it,  its  and  wiU  be  ~ 
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into  perdition^  *  and  thej  that 
dwell  on,  the  earth  ahall  wonder, 
*  whose  names  were  not  written  in 
the  book  of  life  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world,  when  they  behold  the 
beast  that  was,  and  is  not,  and 
yet  is..      , 

;  ■  ■   I  11  II I  >  III  1^1.  ^^^— » 

tion.  It  wilt  not  be  permanent,  bat  will 
be  overtbrcfwn  and  destroyed.  The  word 
perdition  here  is  properly  rendered  Jby 
Frof.  Stuart  destruction^  but  nothing  is 
indicated  by  the  word  of  the  nature  of 
the  destruction  that  would  come  upon  it. 
^  And  they  that  dwell  on  the  earth*  The 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  generally;  that 
is,  the  miktter  referred  to  will  be  so  re- 
markable as  to.  attract  general  attention. 
%  Shall  wonder.  It  will  be  so  contrary 
to  the  regular  coarse  of  events ;  so  diflBl- 
oult  of  explanation ;  so  remarkable  in 
itself,  as  to  excite  attention  and  surprise. 

J^  Whdse  names  ioere  not  toritten  in  the 
ook  of  life  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world.  See  this  explained  in  the  N^otes 
on  ch.  ziii.  8.  The  idea  seems  to  be, 
fbat  those  whose  names,  are  written  in 
the  book  of  life,  or  who  are  truly  the 
friends  of  God,  would  not  be  drawn  off 
in  admiration  of  the  beast,  or  in  render- 
ing^ homage  to  it.  f  When  they  lehold 
the  beast  that  was,  and  is  not,  and  yet  is. 
That  is,  the  power  that  once  was  qaighty ; 
that  had  declined  to  such  a  state  that  it 
became,  as  it  were,  extinct;  and  that  Was 
reriyed  again  with  &o  much  of  its  origi- 
nal^strength  that  it  might  be  said  that  it 
still  exists.  The  fact  of  its  being  rerived 
in  this  manner,  as  well  as  the  nature  of 
the  power  itself,  seemed  fitted  to  excite 
this  admiration. 

9.  And  here  is  the  mind  which  hath 
wisdom.  Here  is  that  which  requires 
wisdom  to  interpret  it ;  pr,  here  is  a  case 
in  which  the  mind  that  shows  itself  able 
to  explain  it,  will  evince  true  sajg;acity. 
So  in  ch.  xiii.  IB.  See  Notes  on  that 
plACe.  Prof.  Stuart  renders  this,.  "  Here 
is  a  meaning  which  compriseth  wisdom." 
It  is  undoubtedly  implied  that  the  sym- 
bol might  be  understood — whether  in  the 
time  of  John  or  afterwards,  he  does  not 
Bay,^but  it  was  a  matter  which  could  not 
be  determined  by  ordinary  minds,  or 
without  an  earnest  application  of  the 
understanding.'  IF  ^A«  seven  heads  are 
seven  mountains.  Referring  undoubtedly 
to  Borne — the  leven-hilled  siij-^Septi- 


9  And  herer  is  the  :miild  whiek 
hath  wisdom.  The  seven  heads  ^ 
are  seven  mountains,  on  whiph  the 
woman  sitteth, 

10  And  there  are  seven  kings: 
fije  are  fallen,  and  one  is,  and  the 

aver.  11.       6e.l3.S,8.       eclS.  1. 

co/i^t«  Homa.    See  Notes  on  eh.  xii.  ^  (d). 
^  On  whifih  the  woman  sitteth.    The  city 
represented  as  a  woman,  in  aecovdanoe 
with  a  common  usage  in  the  Scripturei. 
See  Notes  on  Isa.  i.  8. 
,    10.  And  there  are  seven  kings.     That 
iS)  seven  in  all,  as  they  are  enumerated 
in  this  verse  and  the  next.    An  eighth  is 
mentioned,  in  ver.  11,  but  it  is  at  the 
same  time  said  that  this  one  so  pertains 
to  the  seven,  or  is  so  properly  in  one 
sense  of  the  number  seven,  though  ia 
another  sense  to   be  regarded   as  an 
eighth,  that  it  may  be  properly  reckoned 
as  the  seventh.    The  word  kings  here— 
fiactius  —  may  be  understood,  so  far  as 
the  meaning  of  the  word  is  concerned, 
(a)  literally  as  denoting  a  king,  or  one 
who  exercises,  royal  authority;  (6)  in  a 
more  general  sense  as  denoting  one  of 
distinguished  honor  —  a  viceroy,  prince^ 
leader,  chief,  Hatt.  it  1,  3,  9,  Luke  i.  5, 
Acta  xii.  1 ;  (c)  in  a  still  larger  sense  as 
denoting  a  dynasty,  a  form  of  govern- 
ment, a  mode  of  administration — as  thiit 
which  in  fact  rules.    See  l^otes  on  0au. 
vii.  24,  where  the  word  king  undoubtedly 
denotes  4  dynasty,  or  fprm  of  rule.    The 
notion  of  ruling,  or  of  authority,  is  un- 
doubtedly in    the  word  — for  the  verb 
0tactXe^<a  means  to  ru}e,  but  the  word 
may  be  applied  to  any  thing  in  whicb 
sovereignty  resides.    Thus  it  is  applied 
to  a  king's  son ;  to  a  military  command- 
er; to  the  gods;  to  a  Greek  archon,  Ac. 
See  Passow,     It  would  be  contrary  to 
the  whole  spirit  of  this  passage,  and  to 
what  is  demaaded  by  the, proper  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  to  insist  that  the  word 
should  denote  literally  kings,  and  that  it 
could  not  be  applied   to  emperors,   or 
dictatprs,  or  to  dynasties.     ^  Five  have 
fallen.    Have  passed  away  as  if  fallen ; 
that  is,  they  have  disappeared.     The 
language  would  be  applicable  to  rulers 
who  have  died,  or  who  had  been  de- 
throned; or  to  dynasties  or  forms. of  go- 
vernment that  had  ceased  to  be.    In  the 
fulfilment  of  this,  \t  would  be  necessary 
to  find  Jive  suclv  successive  kiuga  or 
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^er  IB  not  yet  come ;  and  when  he  i  11  And  ike  beast  that  was,  aiid  is 
OoiMSth,  he  mttibt  condnue  a  short  not,  even  h^  is  the  eighth,  and  is  of 
[Ipaoe.  ^e  seven,  and  goeth  into  perdition. 


ndtn  who  had  died,  and  who  apper- 
tained to  one  iovereignty  or  nation ;  or 
Ave  raeh  4J^aati68  or  forms  of  admkiis- 
trations  that  had  vneeessiTely  existed, 
hat  Whioh  bad  eeased.  %  And  one  it. 
That  is,  there  is  one — a  sixth — ^that  now 
reigns.  The  proper  interpretation  of  this 
would  be,  that  this  existed  in  the  time 
of  the  writer;  that  is,  aeoording  to  the 
View  taken  of  the  tihie  of  the  writing  of 
JAe  Apocalypse  (see  Intro.  {  2),  at  the 
Mofte  of  the  first  centnry.  f  And  the 
biker  U  not  yet  come.  The  Sixth  one  is 
to  be  sneeeoded  by  another  in  the  same 
Itee,  or  oecttpying  the  sam^  dominion. 
f  And  uh»n  Ke  cometA.  When  thkt  fbrm 
df  dominion  ii  set  u^.  No  intimation  is 
yet  given  as  to  the  time  when  this  would 
Oeour.  %  Be  muet  eowHnuie  a  ehort  t^i>aee. 
iX//»v.  A  i^ort  time ;  his  dominion  will 
be  of  short  duration.  It  is  observable 
that  this  characteristie  is  stated  as  appli- 
cable mU^  to  this  one  of  the  seven ;  and 
the  fair  meaning  would  seem  to  be,  that 
tiiO  Uae  would  be  short  cu  compared  with 
the  six  that  preqeded,  and  as  compared 
With  the  one  that  followed — ^tfae  eighth— 
into  which  it  was  to  be  merged,  ver.  11. 

IL  And  ikt  beatt  that  io€u,  and  ie  not. 
That  is,  the  one  power  that  was  formerly 
mighty ;  that  died  away  so  that  it  migl^ 
he  said  to  be  extinct;  and  yet  (ver.  8) 
that  'still  is,'  or  has  a  prolong^  exist- 
ence. It  is  evident  that  by  the  '  beast* 
here  there  is  some  One  po1"rer,  dominion, 
Empire,  or  rule,  Whose  essential  identity 
is  preserved  ttajrough  all  these  changes, 
and  to  which  It  is  proper  to  give  the 
.  same  name.  It  finds  its  termination — 
or  ite  hut  /orm-— in  wh&t  is  here  called 
the  'eighth;'  a  power  which,  it  is  ob- 
served,  sustains  such  a  peculiar  relation 
to  the  seven  thdrt  it  may  be  said  tb  bd '  of 
the  seven,'  or  to  be  a  mere  mrolongation 
of  the  Same  sovereignty. .  f  JBven  he  ia 
the  eiahtk.  The  eighth  in  the  succession. 
This  fprm  of  sovereignty,  though  a  mere 
prolongation  of  the  former  government 
•^80  much  so  as  to  be  in  fact  but  keepr 
ing  up  the  same  empire  in  the  world, 
appears  in  such  a  novelty  of  form  that 
in  one  sense  it  deserves  to  be  called  the 
^'ffhthip.  order,  aud  yet  is  so  essentially 

*^ere  oonoentration  and  continuanee 


of  the  one  power,  that  In  the  general 
reckoning  (ver.  10)  it  might  he  regarded 
as  pertaining  to  the  former.  There  was 
a  sense  in  which  it  was  proper  to  speak 
of  it  as  the  eighth  power;  and  yet, 
viewed  in  its  relation  to  the  whole,  it  so 
essentially  combined  and  concentrated 
all  that  there  was  in  the  seven,  that»  in 
a  general  view,  it  scarcely  merited  k 
separate  mention.  tVe  should  look  for 
the  fulfilment  of  this  in  some  such  con- 
centration and  embodiment  of  all  that 
that  it  was  in  the  previous  forms  of  sove* 
reignty  referred  to,  that  it  perhaps  would 
deserve  mention  as  an  eighth  power,  but 
that  it  was  nevertheless  such  a  mere  pro- 
longation of  \M  previous  forms  of  the 
one  power,  that  it  might  be  said  to  be 
'  of  the  seven  ;*  so  that,  in  ikie  view,  it 
would  not  claim  a  separate  considwa- 
tion.  This  seems  to  be  the  fair  meaning : 
though  there  is  much  that  is  enigmatical 
in  the  form  of  the  expression,  f  And 
goeth  into  perdition,    Notes  ver.  8. 

In  enquiring  now  into  the  application 
of  this  Very  difficult  passage,  it  may  be 
proper  to  suggest  some  of  the  principal 
opinions  which  have  been  held,  and 
then  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  true 
meaning. 

L  The  principal  opinions  whioh  have 
been  held  may  be  reduced  to  the  follow- 
ing:-- 

(1)  That  the  seven  kings  here  refer 
to  the  succession  of  Roman  emperors, 
,  yet  with  some  variation  as  to  the  manner 
of  reckoning.  Prof.  Stuart  begins  with 
Julius  Csesar,  and  reckons  them  in  this 
manner :  the '  five  that  are  fallen'  are  Ju- 
lius Csesar,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  GaUgnlay 
Claudius.  Nero,  who,  as  he  supposes,  was 
the  reigning  prince  at  the  time  whta  the 
book  was  written,  be  regards  as  the 
sixth ;  Galba,  who  succeedMl  him,  as  the 
seventh.  Others,  who  adopt  this  literal 
method  of  explaining  it,  suppose  that  the 
time  begins  with  Augustus,  aad  then 
Galba  would  be  the  sixth,  and  OUio,  who 
reigned  but  three  months,  would  be  the 
seventh.  The  e'xpresribn  'the  beast  that 
was  and  is  not^  who  is  the  eighth,'  Prof. 
Stuart  regards  as  referring  to  a  genersl 
impression  among  the  hefithen  and 
amOng  Christians^  in  the  time  •£  the 
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perstention  nndtr  Nero,  that  ht  Wovld 
agmti  appear  aft^r  it  waa  reported'  that 
he  was  dead,  or  that  he  would  rise  from 
the  <Iead  and  carry  oi^  hispettfecvtion 
agaid.  See  Pi'of.  Stuart,  Com,  tol.  it 
Excuir.  iii.  T)re  fteoM,  e«eorditig  to  this 
vifW,  denotes  the  Eoman  emperors,  spe- 
effieally  Kero,  add  the  reftretice  ih  rer. 
S,  is  to  ^*  the  well-kaolnrti  hariolation  re- 
spectihg  Ne)t>,  that  he  would  he  assassi- 
nated, a\id  Would  disappear  fbr  a  while, 
and  then  make  his  appearance  again  to 
tbt  eonfusion  of  alt  his  enemies."  "  What 
^e  atagel,"  says  he,  ^  says,  seems  to  he 
equivalent  to  this :  ^  The  bean  means  the 
Roman  emperors,  specifically  Nero,  of 
whom  the  report  spread  throughout  the 
empire  that  he  will  revive,  after  heing 
apparently  slain,  and  will  come,  as  it 
were,  from  the  abyss  or  Hades,  but  he 
Will  perish,  atad  thi^  speedily.'  '^  vol.  ii. 
p.  S23. 

(2)  That  the  word  '  kings^  is  not  to  he 
taken  literally,  but  that  it  refers  to  forms 
of  government,  dynasties,  or  modes  of 
administration.  The  general  opinion 
among  those  who  hold  this  view  is,  that 
the  first  six  refer  to  the  forms  of  the 
Roman  government:  (1)  kings;  (2') 
eonsnis;  (3)  dictators;  (4)  decemvirs; 
(5)  military  tribunes;  ^6)  the  imperial 
fitrm,  beginning  with  Augustus,  This 
has  been  the  common  Protestant  inter- 
pretation, ^and  in  refetence  to  these  nx 
forms  of  government,  there  has  been  a 
generar agreement  Biit,  while  the  mass 
of  Plrotestant  interpreters  have  supposed 
that  l^e  'six'  heads  refer  to  these  forms 
of  administration,  there  has  been  much 
divorsity^  opinion  as  to  the  seventh; 
and  here,  on  this  p)an  of  interpretation, 
the  main,  if  not  the  sole  difSculbr  lies. 
Among  the  opinions  h^d  are  the  follow- 

ing:-*^ 

(ft)  That  of  Mr.  Mede.  He  makes  the 
seventh  head  what  he  c^ls  the  "Demi- 
Csesar,"  or  the  "Western  emperor  who 
reigned  alter  the  diviiion  of  the  empire 
into  Bast  and  West,  and  which  contin- 
ued, after  the  last  division  under  Hono- 
lius  and  Arcadius,  aSoiit  sixty  years — 
a  short  space."  Tfor^s,  B.  i^.  oh.  ,8. 
T.  oh.  12. 

(b)  That  Of  Bishop  Newton,  who  re- 
gards the  sixth  or  imperial  'head', as 
continuing  uninterruptedly  through  the 
line  of  Christian  as  well  as  Pagan  empe- 
rors, until  Augustuius  and  the  Heruli ; 
and. the  scrventh  to  he^  the  Dukedom  of 


Rome  established  soon  iilter  tinder  thi 
Exarchato  of  Ravenna.  Prcpheciek,  pin 
6n,576.  ' 

(c)  Thfct  of  Df,  Morb  and  Mr.  Cun^ 
ninghame,  who  suppose  the  Christie 
emperors,  from  Constantine  to  Augmstii- 
lus,  to  constitute  the  seventh  head,  and 
that  this  had  its  termination  by  tiiiS 
sword  of  the  Heruli. 

(d)  That  of  Mr.  Elliott,  Who  supposes 
the  seventh  head  or  power  to  refisr  to  a 
new  form  of  administration  introduced 
by  Diocletian,  changing  the  administra- 
tion from  the  original  impierial  ekaracter 
to  that  of  an  ahtolute  Asiatic  tovereiynty. 
For  the  important  changes  introduced 
by  Diocletian  that  justify  this  remark, 
see  the  'Decline  aiid  faU*  Vol.  i.  pp. 
212-217. 

Numerous  other  solutions  may  be 
found  in  Pool's  Syndptigf  but  these  ebi- 
brace  the  principal,  and  the  most  plausi- 
ble that*  have  been  proposed. 

II.  I  proceed,  then,  to  State  What 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  true  explanation. 
This  must  be  found  in  some  /aet»  that 
win  accord  with  the  explanation  given 
of  the  meaning  of  the  passage* 

fl)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
refers  to  Rome-^either  Pagan,  Christian, 
or  PapaL  AH  the  cih;umstknces  com- 
bine in  this ;  all  respectable  interpreters 
agree  in  this.  This  would  be  naturally 
understood  by  the  symbols  used  by  J'ohn, 
and  by  the  explanations  furnished  by 
the  angel.  See  ver.  18,  *'And  the  wo- 
man which  thou  sawest  is  that  great 
city,  which  reigneth  over  the  kings  of 
the  earth."  Every  circumstance  com- 
bines here  in  letiding  to  the  conclusion 
that  Rome  is  intended.  There  was  ho 
other  power  or  empire  on  the  earth  to 
which  this  could  be  properly  ^ppU0d; 
there  was  every  thing  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  winter  to  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  this  was  refbrred  to ;  there  u 
an  utter  impossibility  now.  In  applying 
the  description  to  any  thing  else. 

(2)  It  was  t6  be  a  retived  power;  not 
&  power  in  its  original  form  and  strength. 
This  is  manifest,  because  it  is  said  (ver. 
8)  that  the  power  represented  by  the 
beast  ''was,  and  is  not^  and  yet  is;" 
that  is,  it  was  once  a  mighty  power ;  it 
then  declined  so  that  it  could  be  said 
that  'it  is  not;*  lund  yet  there  was  so 
much  remaining  vitality  in  it,  or  so  much 
revived  power,  that  it  could  be  said  that 
it'stiU  is'— Kar#^«  ioriv.    Now,  this  U 
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strictly  appUttable  to  Rome  when  the 
P^>aI  power  arose.  The  old  Koman 
might  hftd  departed;  the  ^017  and 
streneth  evineed  in  the  days  of  the  con- 
sulsy  we  dictators,  and  the  emperors,  had 
disappeared ;  and  yet  there  was  a  linger- 
ing vitality,  and  a  reviving  of  powef 
imder  Che  Fapacy,  which  made  it  proper 
to  say  that  it  still  continued,  or  that  that 
mighty  power  was  prolonged.  The  civil 
power  connected  with  the  Papacy  was  a. 
revived  Roman  power — the  Roman  pow- 
er prolonged  under  another  form— rfor  it 
is  susceptible  of  clear  demonstration  that 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  rise  of  the  Pa- 
pal power,  the  sovereignty  of  Rome  as 
such  would  have  been  wholly  extinct 
For  the  proof  of  this,  s^e  the  passages 
quoted  in  the  Notes  on  ver.  3.  Gomp. 
Notes  on  ch.  xiii.  3, 12,  15. 

(3)  It  was  to  be  a  power  emanating 
from  the  '  abyss,'  or  that  would  seem  to 
ascend  from  the  dark  werld  beneath. 
See  ver.  8.  This  was  true  in  regard  to 
the  Papacy,  either  (a)  as  apparently,  as- 
cending ft*om  the  lowest  state  and  the 
most  depressed  condition,  a»  if  it  came 
up  from  below  (see  Notes  on  ver.  3, 
comp.  ch.  xiii.  11);  or  {b}  as,  in  fact, 
having  its  origin  in  Ihe  world  of  dark- 
ness, and  being  under  the  control  of  the 
Prince  of  that  world — which,  according 
to  all  the  representations  of  that  formi- 
dable Antiohristian  power  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, is  true,  and  which  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  Papacy,  and  of  its  influence 
on  religion,  confirms. 

(4)  One  of  the  powers  referred  to  nu- 
tained  the  other. .  "  The  seven  heads  are 
seven  mountains  op  which  the  woman 
9iHethf*'  ver.  9.  That  is,  the  power  re- 
presented  by  the  harlot  was  auttained  or 
supported  by  the  power  represented  by 
the  seven  beads  or  the  seven  mountains. 
Literally  applied,  this  would  mean  that 
the  Papacy,  as  an  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tion, was  sustained  by  the  civil  power 
with  which  it  was  so  closely  connected. 
For  the  illustration  and  support  of  this, 
see  Notes  on  ch.  xiii.  2,  3,  12,  15.  Jn 
the  Notes  on  those  passages,  it  is  shown 
that  the  support  was  mutiuU;  that  while 
the  Papacy  in  fact  revived  the  ainiost 
extinct  Roman  civil  power,  and  gave  it 
new  vitality,  the  price  of  that  was  that 
it  should  be  in  its  torn  sastained  by  that 
revived  Roman  civil  power.  ^U  history 
shows  that  that -has  been  the  fact;  that 
*4  all  ito  aggressions,  assumptions^  and 


persisontion^,  it  ha^  in  fact,  and  profju- 
aedly,  leaned  on  the  arm  of  the  mvil 
power. 

(5)  A  more  important  enqipiy,  «ad  a 
more  serious  dificulty,  remains  in  re- 
s^t  to  the  statements  respecting  the 
'seven  kings/  vs.  10,  11.  The  state- 
ments on  ibis  point  are,  that  the  whole 
number  properly  was  seven ;  that  of  thii 
number  Ave  had  fallen,  or  passed  away ; 
that  one  was  in  existence  at  the  time 
when  ihe  author  wrote;  that  another 
one  was  yet  to  appear  who  would  con- 
tinue for  a  little  time ;  and  Uiat  the 
general  power  represented  by  all  these 
would  be  embodied  in  the  "  beast  that 
was  and  is  not,"  and  that  might,  in 
some  respects,  be  regarded  as  an '  eighth.' 
These  points  may  be  taken  up  in  their 
order. 

(a)  The  first  enqui^  relates  to  the 
five  that  were  fallen  and  the  one  that 
was  then  in  existence  —  the  first  six. 
These  may  be  taken  together,  for  they 
aire  manifestly  of  the  same  class,  and 
have  the  same  characteristics,  at  least 
so  far  as  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
*  seventh,'  and  the  '  eighth.'  The  mean- 
ing, of  the  word  '  kiug^  here  has  been 
already  explained,  ver.  10.  It  denotes 
ruling  power,  or  forms  of  power,  and  so 
far  as  the  signification  of  the  word  is  co%> 
cemed  it  might  be  applicable  to  royalty^ 
or  to  any  other  form  of  administration. 
It  is  not  necessary,  then,  to  find  an 
exact  succession  of  crtncM  or  ibtii^ 
that  would  correspond  with  this  —  five 
of  whom  were  dead,  and  one  of  whom 
was  then  on  the  throne,  and  all  aoon  to 
be  succeeded  by  one  more  who  would 
soon  die. 

The  true  explanation  of  this  seems  to 
be  that  which  refers  this  to  the  forms 
of  the  Roman  government  or  adminis- 
tration. These  six  'heads'  or  forms 
of  administration  were,  in  their  order, 
King9,  ContuUf.  Dictaton,  Dteemvirt, 
Military  .Triimne^f  and  Emperors.  Of 
these,  five  had  passed  away  in  the  time 
when  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse ;  the 
sixth,. the  tmperial,  was  then  in  power, 
and  had  been  from  the  time  o^  AugnsUu 
CsBsar.  The  only  questions  that  can  be 
raised  are,  whether  these  forms  of  ad- 
ministration nfrere  so  dittinet  and  j»ro- 
rainent,  and  whether  in  the  times  pre- 
vious to'  John  they  po  embraced  the 
whole  Roman  power,  as  to  Justify  this 
interpretation;  that  is,  whether  thMe 
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forms  of  aflmiBiatrttfciyft  were,  so  laariEfd 
in  this  respect  thajt  it  may  be  supposed 
that  John  would  use  the  language  here 
employed^  in  describing  Uiem.  As 
showing  the.  probability  that  he  would 
lise  this  language,  I  refer  to  the  follow- 
ing argnme^ats,  yis. : — (1)  the  authority 
of  litvy,  Lib.  vi.  c.  i.  Speaking  of  the 
previous  parts  of  his  history,  and  of 
what  be  had  done  iv  writing  it,  he 
say8>  **  Qu»  ab  eondita  urbe  Roma  ad 
captam  eaudem  nrbem  Bomani  sub 
regibue  primnm,  conaulibua.  deinde  ao 
dictatorilntaf  deceinvirtM  ae  tribunit  con- 
mdaribuB  gossere,  foriS  bella,  domi  sedi- 
tiones^  qnuque  libris  ezposui."  That 
is,  **  In  fire  books  I^have  related  what 
was  done  at  3ome,  pertaining  both  to 
foreign  wars,  and  domestic  strifes,  from 
the  foundation  of  the  dtj  to  the  ^ime 
when  it  was  taken,  as  it  was  gorerned 
by  kings,  by  conauh,  by  dietatorMf  by 
the  deeen(vira,'a,nd  by  eonaular  tribunes,* 
Here  he  mentions  yif>e  forms  of  adminis- 
tration uuder  which  Rome  had  been 
goTemed  in  the  earlier  periods  of  its 
history.  .  The  imperial  power  had  a 
later  origin,  and  did  not  exist  nnfil  near 
ihe  time  of  Livy  himself.  (2)  The  same 
distribution  pf.  power,  or  forms  of  go- 
vernment among  the  Romans,  is  made 
by  Tacitus,  Anna},  lib.  i.  cap.  1 : — **  Ur- 
hm  Romam  &  principio  Meges  habuere. 
Ltbertatem  et  CotinUatum  h.  Brutus  in- 
stitttit.  IHetaturm  ad  tempus  snme- 
bantnr.  Neque  Jhcemviralia  potestat 
ultr^  bienuiam,  neque  tribunorum  nn'li- 
it*m^  eonmlare  jut  diu  vasuiL  Non 
CinnsB,  non  SyllsB  longa  dominatic:  et 
Pompeii  Crassique  potentia  cito  in  Csesa- 
rem,  Lepidi  atque  Antonii-  arma  in 
Augustuin  cessere ;  qui  concta,  dis« 
cordiis  ciyilibus  fessa,  nomine  Prtneipia 
sob  imperium  accepit."  That  is,  **  In 
the  beginning,  Rome  was  governed  by 
kingt.  Then  L.  Brutus  gave  to  her 
liberty  and  the  ChntuUhip,  A  temporary 
■power  was  eonferred  on  the  DictQtore. 
The  authority  of  the  Decemvirt  did  not 
continue,  beyond  the  space  of  two  years, 
neither  was  the  consular  power  of  the 
military  tribunes  of  long  duration.  The 
rule  of  Cinna  and  Sylla  was  brief,  and 
the  power  of  Pompey  and  Crassus  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Csdsar,  aad  the  arms  of 
Leindns  and  Antony  were  surrendered 
to  Augustus,  who  united  all  things, 
broken  by  civil  discord,  under  the  name 
of  Prince  in  ih^-iinperial  goverafnient." 


Here  Tadtos  distinctly  meotiofiB  the  ans 
/oTfne  of  administiration  that  had  pre< 
vailed'  in  Rome,  the  last  of  which  wat 
the  imperiaL  It  is  true  also  that  he 
mentions  the  brief  rule  of  certain  men^— 
as  Cinnay  Sylla,  Antony,  and  Lepidas; 
but  these  are  not  forms  of  admim'stra- 
tioUf  tMd  their  temporary  authority  did 
not  indicate  any  change  in  the  govern- 
ment-^ for  some  of  these  men  were  dic- 
tator e,  and  none  of  them^  except  Brutus 
and  Augustus,  established  any  perma- 
nent^ form  of  administration.  (3)  The 
same  thing  is  apparent  in  the  usual 
statements  of  history,  and  the  books 
that  describe  the  forms  of  government 
at  Rome.  In  so  common  a  book  as 
Adattu^a  Roman  Antiquities,  a  descrip- 
tion may  be  found  of  the  forms  of  Ro- 
man administration'  that  corresponds' 
almost  precisely  -with  this.  The  forms 
of  nipreme  power  in  Rome,  as  enumerated 
there,  are  what  are  called  ordinary,  and 
extrctordinary  magistrates.  Under  the 
former  are  enumerated  Kkigs,  Consuls, 
PrsfftOrs,  Censors,  Quaestots,  and  Tribunes 
of  the  people.  But,  of' these,  in  fact, 
the  supreme  power  was  vefited  in  two, 
for  there  were,  uUder'  this,  but  ttto 
forms  of  administration  —  that  of  kings 
atid  consuls  —  the  offices  of  Praetor, 
Censor,  Qnsestor,  and  Tribune  of  the 
people  b^Dg  merely  subordinate  to  that 
0f  the  consuls,  and  no  more  a  new  form 
of  administration  tiban  the  offices  of 
Secretary  of  the  State,  of  War,  of  the 
Navy,  of  the  Interior,  are  now.  tJnder 
the  latter — that  of  extraordiwxry  magis- 
trates—  are  enumerated  Dictators,  I)e* 
cemvirs,  Hilitary  Tribunes,  and  the 
Interred*  But  the  Ihterrex  did  not  con- 
stitute a  form  of  administration,  or  a 
change  of  government,  any  more  than 
when  the  President  or  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States  should  die,  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  the  office 
of  President  by  the  S|ieaker  of  the 
Senate  would  indicate  a  change,  or  than 
the  Regency  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in 
the  time  of  George  III.  constituted  a 
new  form  of  government.  So  that,  in 
fact,  we  have  enumerated,  as  constitute 
ing  the  supreme  power  at  Rome,  Kings, 
Consuls,  Dictators,  Decemvirs,  and  Hili- 
tary  Tribunes — five  in  number.  The 
imperial  power  was  the  sixth.  (4)  In 
confirmation  of  the  same  thing,  I  may 
refer  to  the  authority  of  Bellarmine,  a 
diistingaished   Rom&n  Catholic  writer. 
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1m  hJi  work  Jh  Pomt^,  «ap.  ^,  lie  thus 
wumer^tM  the  ohMges  which  the  Ro- 
BUMi  goverament  amL  expecieoced,  or 
the  fprnui  of  adminiBtration  that  had 
exiBted  thete:-T-l.  King«;  2.  Consule; 
3.  Dooemrin;  4.  Diefcaton;  5.  Mttitarj 
Tribonef  with  coj^alar  power;  ft.  Em- 
perors. See  PwfFt  Sjfnop,,  in  loe.  And 
(5)  it  may  be  added,  ibat  this  would  be 
utuUrtto&d  .  by  th^  ooniemporariea  of 
John  in  thia  leBse,  These  forms  of  go- 
yemmeiit  were  so  marked  fcbaty  in  oon-~ 
nexion  with,  the  mentiim  of  the  ''  seven 
mountf^ns/'  designatii^;  the  oity,  there 
ooold  be  no  doabt  as  to  what  was  in- 
tended. Referenoe  woMid  at  e«ce  be 
made  tp  the  Imperial,  i^yrer  as  then 
exislingy  and  the  mind  would  i^eadUy 
and  easily  torn  back  ta  the  ftv^  main 
forms  of  the  supreme  ad^aiaUtration 
whioh  had  existed  before. 

(b)  The  next  enquiry  ia,  what  is  de« 
noted  by  lie  eevmuk*  If  tho  word 
'hingt'  here  refersy  9fi  is.  supposed 
X9[otes  on  ver.  10),  to  a  form  of  goyem* 
meat  or  administratipn  j  if  the  'fiye' 
refer  to  the  forms  previous  to  the  Im-t 
penal,  and  the  'sixth'  to  the  Imperial; 
and  if  John  wrote  d^uri^g  the  imperial 
goTemment)  then  it  foUows  that  t^ 
must  refer  to  s<MBe  form  of  administara- 
tion  that  was  to  sueceed  the  imperial. 
If  the  Papajoy  was  *  the  eighth,  and  of 
the  seven/  then  it  is  clear  .that  thia 
must  refer  to  some  form  of  civil  ad- 
miaistratioas  lying  between  the  deoHne 
of  the  Imperiol,  aad  the  risc^  of  the 
Papal  power : — Uiat  *  short  spaoe'  —  for 
it  woe  a  short  spmw  that  intervened. 
Kow,  there  can  be  no  difficulty,  I  think, 
in  referring  this  to  that  form  of  adminis- 
tration over  Borne  —  that  '.Dukedom' 
under  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna*  which 
snc; -ce  led  the  decline  of  the  Imperial 
powL^r,  and  which  preceded  the  rise  of 
th^  Papal  power: — between  the  year 
566  or.  568,  when  Rome  was  reduced 
to  a  Dukedom,  under  the  Exarchate 
of  Ravenna,  and  the  tjme^  when  the 
city  revolted,  from  this  authority  and 
became  subject  to  that  of  the  Pope, 
about  Che.  year  7^7.  This  period  con- 
tinued, according  to  Mr.  Gibbon,  about 
two  hundred  years.  £[e  si^ysii  "Du- 
ring a  period  of  two  hundred  years, 
Italy  was  unequally  divided  between 
the  kingdom  of  th6  Lombards  and  the 
Exarchate  of  Ravenna.  The  offices  and 
— ^^«s«ion«».  whicih  thejeiaousj  of  Con^ 


Btaaluiie  haA  aaparated,  wjera  nidtod  by 
the  iadnlgeooe  of Justkndaa ;  and  eighteea 
successive  exarchs  wer»  invested,  in 
ike  decline  of  the  empire,  iot|4  the  /nU 
vemaineo/.eiwilf  i^mUitarg,  and  even  of 
eceUeiaeiieal  power.  Their  imoMdiate 
juiisdiotion,  which  woe  n^Urwarde  eon- 
eeemted  ae  the  patrimony  of  St^  Peter, 
extended  over  tAie  modern  Bto^agaa,  the 
autraheiborTalleysof  Ferraraand  Comma- 
ehio^  five  maiitiaie  eiiies  from  Rimini  to 
Ancona,  and  a  second  inland  PentopoUs, 
betweM  the  Adriatic  coast  and  the  hiUs 
^f  the  ApMnnine.  The  dutchy  of  Rome 
appears  to  have  induded  the  Tuseaa, 
Sabine,  and  Latiaa  coaqaesta,  of  thefirtt 
four  hundred,  genre  of  the  e»ly,  and  the 
limite  may  be  distinotly  ttaoed  ah»g  the 
coast,  from  Oivifca  Vecohia  to^erraoina^ 
and  with  the  course,  of  tha  Tiber  from 
Ameria  and  Narni  to  tiie  port  of  Ostia." 
Ihe,  aaji  I\ill,  iiL  202.  How  aeoorate 
is  this  if  it  be  regarded  a»  a  statement 
of  a.aeio  power  or  fonn  of  admiaiatatioa 
that  succeeded  the  imperial -""a  p^wer 
tibat  was  ia  tiitot  a  proloagatioa  of  the 
^d  Roman  authoiil^,  and  that  wac 
designed  to  oonskitnte  snd  enibody  itaU  1 
Cotthl  Mr.  Oibboa  have  fumishad  a 
better  commentary  on  the  passage  if  he 
had  adopted  the  interpretation  of  this 
portion  of  the  Apocalypse  above  pro* 
posed,  aad  if  he  had  duigned  to  describe 
this  as  the  seventh  power  in  the  saeees- 
sive  forms  of  the  Roman  admiaistratioa? 
It  is  wortiiy  of  temark,  also,  that  this 
account  in  Mr.  Gibbon's  history  imme- 
diately »r«ce<|e«  the  aecouat  of  the  rise 
of  thePapa<7  :  the  record  reapeotaag 
the  Exarchate,  aad  that  oonaeraiag 
Gregory  the  Great,  deseribed  hj  Mr. 
Gibbon  as  *'  the  Saviour  of  Rome,"  oc- 
cnrring  in  the  same  chapter.  YoL  iU. 
20a-2XL 

(c)  This,  was  to  'oontinaa.for  ashort 
space' — for  a  little  time.  If  this  refers 
to  the  power  to  whick  in  the  remarks 
above  it  is  supposMl  to  refer,  it  is  easy 
to  see.  the  propriety  of  this  statemeat 
Compared  with  tha  previous  fona  of 
administration— th*  imperial — ^it  was  of 
short  dj)i»tioa;  absolutely  eoasictored^  it 
was.  briiftC  Mr.  Gibbon  (iiL  2t2»)  has 
marked  it  as  exteadiag  throngb  "  a  pe- 
riod of  two  haadred  years  f*  and  if  this 
is  compared  with  the  form  of  admiaiar 
tration  whioh  preceded  it,  eateadtag  to 
more  thiai  five  hundred  year^  and  aiara 
espeiBially  with  that  which  foUowad-^e 
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12.  And  the  «  len, horns  wliich 
thou  sawes^  are  ten  kings^  ^hich 
haTereoeijed  no  kingdom  as  jet; 

Papal  form — which  has  extended  now 
some  twelve  hundred  years^  it  will  he 
seen  with  what  propriety  this  is  spoken! 
of  as  eojiiinuing  for  "  a  short  space." 

(e/X  *'TUe  beast  that  was,  and  is  no^ 
even  he  is  thQ  eighth,  and  is  of  the 
seven,"  ver.  11.  '£f  the  explanations 
above  given  are  correct,  there  can  he  no 
difBcnlty  in  the  application  of  this  to  the 
Papal  ppwer;  for  (1)  all  this  power  was 
concentrated  in  the  Papacy,  for  all  that 
revived  or  prolonged  K6man  power,  that 
haid  now  passed  into  the  Papaeyj  const!- 
tating  that  mighty  dominion  which  T^as 
to  be  set  np  for  so  many  centuries  over 
what  had  been  the  Roman  world.  See' 
the  statements  of  Mif.  Gibbon  (ili.  207- 
911),  as  quoted  in  the  Notes  on  ver.  8. 
Compare,  also,  particularly,  the  remarks 
of  Aa|pistine  Steuchus,  a  Bpn^an  Oatho- 
Uo  writer,  as  quoted  in  the  Notes  on  that 
verse :  ''  The  empire  having  been  over- 
thrown, unless  0od  had  raised  up  the 
Pontificate,  Bome,  resuscitated  and  re- 
stored by  none,  wpuld  have  hecome  un^ 
inhabitable,  i^nd  been  thenceforward  > 
most  foul  habitation  of  cattle.  But  in 
the  Pontificate  it  revived  as  with  a  iedond 
hirthj'  in  empire  or  ma^itude  not  indeed 
equal  to  the  old  empire,  but  its  form  not 
vefy  dissimilar:  because  all  nations, 
from  East  and  from  West^  venerate  the 
Pope,  not  otherwise  than  they  before 
obeyed  the  emperor."  (2)  This  was  an 
eighth  power  or  fbrm  of  acbninistration— >- 
for  tt  wta  different,  in  many  respects, 
from  that  of  the  kings,  the  consals,  the 
dictators,  the  decemvtrs,  the  military 
tribunes,  the  emperors,  and  the  duke- 
dom— ^though  it  comprised  substantially 
the  power  of  all.  Indeed,  it  could  not 
have  been  spoken  of  as.  identical  with 
either  of  the  previous  forms  of  adminis- 
tration, though  it  concentrated  thie  power 
which  had  been  wielded,  by  them  all. 
(3)  It  was  '  of  the  seven  f  that  is,  it  per- 
tained to  thei^ ;  it  wqjS  a  prolongation  of 
the  aame  power.  It  had  the  same,  cen- 
tral seat — Rome;  it  extended  over  the 
same  territory,  and  it.  embraced  sopner 
or  later  the  same  nisttions.  There  is  not 
one  of  those  fbnQS  of  administration 
which  did  not  find  a  prolongation  in  the 
i^paffXt  fbr  it  aspijred;  aftjSr,  and  ituor 


but  receive,  power  as  kings  one  haux 
withi  the  beast. 

a  Da.  7.  20.    Zecl.  IS-^. 
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ceeded  in  obtaining,  all  the  authority  of 
kini^s,  dictators,  consuls,  emperors.  It 
was  in  fact  still  the  Homan  sceptre  swayed, 
over  the  world:  and  with  the  strictest 
propriety  it  could  be  said  that  it  was  *o/ 
th^  seven^'  as  having  sprung  out  of  the 
seveuj  and  as  perpetuating  the  sway  of 
this  mighty  domination.  For  ftiU  Illus- 
tration of  tnis,  see  the  Notes  on  Ban.vii. 
and  Biev.  xiii.  (4)  It  would  'go  to  per- 
dition ;'  that  is,  it  would  be  under  this 
form  that  this  mighty  domination  that 
ha.d  for  so  many  ages  ruled  over  the 
earth  would  die  away,  or  this  would  bei 
the  laet  in  the  series.  The  E&man  do- 
minion, as  such,  would  not  be  extended 
to.  a  ninth,  or  tenth,  or  eleventh  form, 
but  would  finally  expire  under  the  eighth. 
Every  indication  shows  that  this  is  to  be 
so,  aud  that  with  the  decline  of  the  Papal 
power  the  whole  JRoman  domination  that 
has  siwayed  a  sceptre  for  two  thousand 
five  hundred  years,  will  have  come  for 
ever  to  an  end.  If  this  is  so,  then  we 
have  found  an  ample  and  exact  applica- 
tion of  this  passage  even  in  its  most  mi- 
nute specificationjS. 

12.  And  the  ten  home  which  thou  eaw- 
eet.  On  the  soarlet-colored  beast,  ver.  S. 
^  Are  ten  kin^e.  Represent  or  denote 
ten  kings ;  that  is,  kingdoms  or  powers. 
See  Notes  on  Dan.  vii.  24.  f  Which 
have  received  no  kingdom  ae  yet.  That 
is,  they  were  not  in~ existence  when  John 
wrote.  It  is  implied  that  during  the 
period  under  review  they  would  arise, 
and  would  become  connected  in  an  im- 
portant sense,  with  the  power  here  repre- 
sented by  the  '  beast.'  For  a  foil  illus- 
tration respecting  the  ten  'kiAgs,'  or 
kiugcloms  here  referred  to,  see  Notes  oq 
Dan.  vii.,  at  the  close  of  the  chapter. 
II.  (2)  ^  But  receive  potber.  Ityis  not 
said  from  what  eource  this  power  is  re- 
ceived, but  it  is  simply  implied  that  it 
would  in  faci  be  conferred  on  them. 
^'A»  kinge.  That'  is,  the  power  would 
be  that  which  is  usually  exercised  by 
kings,  f  One  hour.  It  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  this  is  to  be  taken  literaUv, 
The  meaning  clearly  is,  that  this  wouldl 
be  brief  and.  temporary;  that  is,  it  was 
a  form  of  administration  which  ifoujd  be* 
sqoooeded  by  otie  more  fixed  and-  pema-^ 
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IS  These  bare  one  mind,  alid  I     14  These  shall  make  war  *  wiih 


shall  eive  their  power  and  strength 
unto  the  beast 


a  e.  19. 19. 
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nent.  Any  one  can  see  that,  in  fact, 
thia  is  stricUy  applicable  to  the  govern- 
ments, as  referred  to  in  the  Notes 
on  Daniel,  which  sprang  up  after  the 
incursion  of  the  Northern  barbarians, 
and  which  were  jfinally  succeeded  by  the 
permanent  forms  of  government  in  Eu- 
rope. Most  of  them  were  very  brief  in 
their  duration,  and  they  were  soon  re- 
modelled in  the  forms  of  permanent  ad- 
ministration. Thus  to  take  the  arrange- 
ment proj^osed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  (1) 
the  kUigdom  of  the  Vandals  and  ^lans 
in  Spain  and  Africa;  (2)  the  kingdom  of 
the  Snevians  in  Spain  j  (3)  the  kingdom 
of  the  Visigoths ;  (4)  the  kingdom  of  the 
AJans  in  G^allia;  (5)  the  kingdom  of  the 
Burgundians;  (6)  the  kingdom  qf  the 
Franks;  (7)  the  kingdom  of  the  Britons; 
(8)  the  kingdom  of  the  Huns ;  (9)  the 
kingdom  of  the  Lombards;  (10)  the 
kingdom  of  Bavenna — how  temporarjf 
were  most  of  these;  how  soon  they  passed 
into  the  more  permanent  forms  of  ad- 
ministration which  succeeded  them  in 
Europe !  %  With  the  heat.  With  that 
rising  Papal  power.  They  would  exer- 
cise their  authority  in  connection  with 
that,  and  under  its  influence. 

13.  Thete  have  one  mind.  That  is, 
they  are  united  in  the  promotion  of  the 
same  object.  Though  in  some  respects 
wholly  independent  of  each  other,  yet 
they  may  be  regarded  as,  in  fact,  so  far 
united  Uiat  they  tend  to  prevent  the 
same  ultimate  end.  As  a  fact  in  history^ 
all  these  kingdoms,  though  of  different 
origin,  and  though  not  unfrequently  en- 
gaged in  war  with  each  other,  became 
Roman  Catholics,  and  were  united  in  the 
support  of  the  Papacy.  It  was  with  pro- 
priety, therefore,  that  they  should  be  re- 
garded as  so  closely  connected  with  that 
power  that  they  could  be  represented  as 
'  ten  horns'  on  the  seven-headed  mon- 
ster. .  %  And  shall  give  thtir  power  and 
etrength  unto  the  heaeL  Shall  lend  their 
influence  to  the  support  of  the  Papacy, 
and  become  the  upholders  of  that  power. 
The  meaning,  according  to  the  inter- 
pretation above  proposed,  b,  that  they 
would  all  become  Papal  kiugdoms,  and 
'^pportan  of  the  Papal  power.    It  bl 


the  Lamb,  and  the  Lamb  shall 
*  overcome  them:  for  he  is  Lord 'of 

c  De.  10. 17;  1  n.  e.  1^;  e.  19. 16. 

unnecessary  to  pause  to  show  how  true 
this  has  been  in  history.  At  first,  most 
of  the  people  out  of  whom  these  king- 
doms sprang  were  Pagans ;  then  many 
of  them  embraced  Christianity  under 
the  prevailing  form  of  Arianism,  and 
this  fact  was  for  a  time  a  bar  to  their  per- 
fect adhesion  to  the  Roman  See ;  but  they 
were  all  ultimately  brought  wholly  under 
its  influence,  aod  became  its  supporters. 
In  A.  D.  496,  Clovis,  th^  king  of  the 
Franks,  on  occasion  of  his  victory  over 
the  Allemanni,  embraced  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  so  received  the  title  transmit- 
ted downward  through  nearly  thirteen 
hundred  years  to  the  French  kings  as 
his  successors,  of  '  the  eld'est  eon  of  the 
church;*  in  the  course  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, the  kings  oi^  Burgundy,  Bavaria, 
Spain,  Portugal,  En^and,  embraced  the 
same  religion,  and  .became  the  defenders 
of  the  Papacy.  It  is  well  known  that 
each  one  of  the  powers  above  enume- 
rated as  constituting  these  ten  kingdoms, 
became  subject  to  the  Papacy,  and  con- 
tinued so  diwing  their  separate  exist- 
ence, or  when  merged  into  some  other 
power,  until  the  Reformation  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  All  *  their  power  and 
strength  was  given  unto  the  beast;'  aU 
was  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
Papal  Rome. 

14.  Theee  ehaU  metke  v>ar  vntk  the 
Lamb,  The  Lamb  of  God  —  the  Lord 
Jesus  (Notes,  ch.  v.  6) ;  that  i%  they 
would  combine  with  the  t^apacy  in  op> 
posing  evangelical  religion.  It  .is  not 
meant  that  t£ey  would  openly  and  avow- 
edly proclaim  toar  against  Uie  Son  of 
God,  but  that  they  would  practically  do 
this  in  sustaining  a  persecuting  power. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  show  how  true  this 
has  been  iu  history;  how  entirely  they 
sustained  the  Papaoy  in  all  its  measures 
of  persecution.  %And  the  Lamb  ehaU 
overcome  them.  Shall  ultimately  gain 
the  victory  over  them.  The  meaning  is, 
that  they  would  not  be  able  to  extin- 
guish the  true  religion.  In  spite  of  all 
opposition  and  persecution,  that  would 
still  live  in  the  world,  until  it  would  be 
said  that  a  complete  triumph  wasgaiBed. 
%  For  h*  M  Lord  a/lordt  *md  ^ng  ^ 
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lords,  and  Kin^  of  kings :  and  they 
'  thai  are  with  nim  are  called,  *'and 
choeen;  *  and  fetitiifuL' 

15  And  he  «Miith  unto  me,  The 
'  waters  which  thoa  sawest,  where 

•  HL6.8,9.      A  110.8. 80^37.      eJno.l^.Kk 
rf  e.  2. 10.  elA.  '8.  7 ;  T«r.  1. 

hing^.  He  has  sopreiBe  power  oyer  all 
the  earth,  and  all  kings  and.  princes  are 
snbjeet  to  his  coBtrol.'  Comp^  oh.  xit., 
16.  f  And  they  that  iwe  with  Attn.  The 
reference  is  to  the  persecuted  saints  who 
haye  adhered  to  nim  as  his  fkithfol  foU 
lowers  in  all  these  protracted  oenfliets. 
f  Are  iaUed,  That  is,  called  by  htm  to 
be  bis  foiUowers ;  as  ^  he  had  selected 
them  out  of  the  world  to  maintain  his 
eanse.  See  Notes  on  Rom.  i  7.  %  And 
ehoten.  See  Notes,  on  John  zt.  16,  and 
1  Pet  i.  2.  In  their  stedfast  adherefloe 
to  the  truth,  they  had  shown  that  they 
were  truly  ehoten  by  the  Saviour,  and 
oonld  be  relied  on  in  the  warfare  a^fainst 
the  powers  of  evil,  f  And  faith/nli 
They  had  shown  themselres  ftithful  to 
him  in.  times  of  persecution,,  and  in  the 
hour  ot  darknet».   -' 

15.  And  he  eaith  unto  me.  The  angel, 
yer.  7.  This  commences  the  ihore^  Hte- 
r^l  statement  of  what  is  meant  by  these 
symbols.  See  the  Analysis  of  the  ohap- 
terT  Jf  7%e  toatere  which  thou  edwetL 
See  Notes  on  ver.  1.  f  Are  peoplet,  and 
multitudee,  and  natione,  and  tonguee. 
For  an  elplanation  of  these  terms,  see 
Kotes  on  ch.  yii.  9.  The  meaning'  here 
is,  (a)  that  these  waters  represent  a  maI-» 
tftnde  of  people.  This  is  a  common  and 
an  obvious  symbol; — for  outspread  seas 
or  raging  floods  would  naturally  repre- 
sent such  a  multitude.  See  Jer^  xMi. 
2;  Isa.  Viii.  7,  A  xvii.  12,  13.  Comp. 
Itiad,  y.  994.  The  sense  bete  is,  that 
vast  nuBolierp  of  people  would  be  subject 
to  tha  power  here  represented  by  the 
womap.  (&)  They  would  be  composed 
of  different  nations,  and  wotild  be  of 
different  languages.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  show  that  this.  In  both  respects,  is 
applicable  to  the  Papacy.  I^ations  have 
been,  and  are,  subject  to  its  control,  and 
nations  speaking  a  large  part  of  the 
langu&ges  of  th^  world.  Perhaps  und^r 
no  one  eovernment-r-not  even  the  Baby- 
Ionian,  tne  Macedonian,  or  the  ancient 
Roman — was  there  Jso  great  a  diversity 
of  people,  speaking  so  many  different 
87 


the  whore  ntteth,  are  peoples,/ 
and  mtdtitQides,  and  nations,  and 
toneaes.  ^ 

16.  And  tiie  ten  horns  which  thou 
sawest  upon  the  beast,  ^es^  '  shall 
hate  the  whore,  a&d  shall  make  her 

/cl3.7.  ^  Je.  60. 41, 42. 

■         ■  ■  ■»-..>   

languages,  and  having  so  diiSerent  an 
origin. 

16.  And  the  ten  home  which  thou  taw- 
e»t  upon  the  beaet.  Yer.  3.  The  tfen 
powers  or  kingdoms  represented  by  those 
bonis.  See  Notes  on  yen  12.  f  These 
thall  hate  the  whore.  There  e^eme  to  be 
some  incongruity  between  ^is  statement 
and  tiiat  which  watf  previously  made. 
In  the  former  (vs.  12-14),  these  ten 
gof  emments  are  represented  as  in  alli- 
ance with  the  beast;  as  'giving  all  their 
power  and  strength'  unto  it;  and  as 
uniting  with  it  in  making  war  with  the 
Lamb.  What  is  here  said  must,  there- 
fore^ ref^r  to  somje  subsenjuent  period, 
indicating  sdme  gr^at  change  in'  their 
feelings  and  policy.  We  have  seen  the 
evidence  of  the  fiUfilment  of  the  former 
statements.  This  statement  wiH  be  ao- 
(Bpmplished  if  these  same  powers  repre- 
sented'by  the  ten  horns,  that  were  for- 
meriy  in  alliance  with  the  Papacy,  shitll 
become  its  enemy,  and  contribute  to  ita 
final  overcrow.  That  is,  it  will  be  ac- 
com]dished  if  the  nations  of  Burope, 
embraced  within  the  limits  of  those  ten 
kingdoms,  shall  become  hostile  to  the 
Papacy,  and  shall  combine  for  its  over- 
throw. Is  uiy  thing  more,  probable  than 
this?  France  (see  Kotes  on  ch,  zvi.) 
has  idready  struck  more  than  one  heavy 
blow  on  that  powei* ;  England  hils  been 
detached  from  it;  many  of  the  states 
of  Italy  are  weary  of  it,  and  are  ready 
to  rise  up  sgainst  it;  and  nothing  is 
more  probable  than  that  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, France,  Lombardy,  and  the  Papal 
States  themselves  will  yet  throw  off  the 
yoke  for  ever,  and  put  an  end  to  a  power 
that  has  so  long  ruled  over  men.  It  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  in  1848  that 
the  Papal  power  was  sustained,  and  this 
was  done  only  by  foreign  swords;  the 
Pai>acy  could  not  probably  be  protected 
in  another  such  outbreak..  And.  this 
passage  leads  us  to  anticipate  that  l^e 
period  will  come— and  that  probably  not 
far  in'  the  fature — when  tiiose  powers 
that  haye  for  lo  many  ages  imtained  tha 
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desolate  and  naked,  *  and  aliall  eat 
lier -flesliy  and  *  bum  her  with  fire. 
17  For  God  ^  hath  put  in  their 
hearts  to  fulfil  his  will,  and  to  agree, 
and  give  tiieir  kingdoin  unto  the 

a  IM.  le.  3T-44.  b  0. 18.  8, 1%, 

Pftpaoy  will  become  its  determined  foes, 
-  and  will  rise  in  tbeir  might  And  bring  it 
*  for  ever  to  an  end.  f  And  $hall  make 
Jier  duoUiU  and  naked.  Strip  her  of  all 
her  power  and  all  her  attractiyeness* 
That  Ib,  applied  to  Papal  Rome,  all  that 
ii  so  gorgeous  and  alluring — ^her  wealth, 
and  pomp,  and  splendor-^^shall  be  taken 
awaj,  and  she  will  be  seen  as  she  is, 
without  any  Uiing  to  daaale  the  eye  or 
to  blind  the  n^ind*  %  And  ehaU  eat  Iyer 
fteek.  Shidl  oompletely  destroy  her — 
M  ^her  flesh  were  consumed.  Perhaps 
the  image  is  taken  from  the  practices  of 
oannibals  eating  the  flesh  of  their  ene- 
mies slain  in  batUe.  Jf  so,  nothing  oeuld 
five  a  more  impressive  i^a  of  the  utter 
estmction  of  this  formidable  power,  or 
of  the  fe^ings  of  thos^  by  whom  its  end 
would  be  brought  about,  f  And  hum 
\er  i0t<A  fire.  Another  image  of  total 
destniotioDk  Perhaps  the  meaning  may 
be,  that  after  her  JUah  was  «aten,  such 
parts  of  her  as  remained  would  be  thrown 
hito  the  fire  and  consumed*  If  this  be 
the  meaning,  the- image  is  a  ve^rv  im-* 

Sresnve  one  to  denote  absolute  and  total 
estraotion.  Comp.  Notes  on  ch^  zviiL  8. 
17.  For  Qad  Kaik  piut  in  their  hearte 
io  /uMt  hie  wilL  That  is,  ^  regard  to 
thf  destruction  of  this  mighty  power. 
They  would  be  employed  as  his  lu^nts 
in  brining  about  his  designs.  Kings' 
and  princes  are  under  the  control  of 
Ood|  f£nd,  whatever  may  be  their  own 
designs,  Uiey  are  in  fact  employed  to 
accomplish  hit  purposes,,  and  are  instru- 
ments in  Am  hands.  See  Notes  on  Isa. 
X.  7.  Comp.  Ps.  IxztL  10.  f  And  to 
agree.  See  ver«  13.  That  is,  they  act 
harmoniously  in  their  support  of  this 
power,  and  so  they  will  in  its  final  de- 
struction, f  And  give  their  kingdom 
unto  the  beaet.  Notes  ver.  13.  %  Until 
the  wtrde  qf  God  ehall  le  fulfilled.  Not 
for  ever;  not  as  a' permanent  arrange- 
ment. God  has  fixed  a  limit  to  the 
existence  of  this  power.  When  his  pur- 
poses are  accomplished,  these  kingdoms 
will  withdraw  their  support,  and  this 
mighty  power  will  fall  to  rise  no  more.. 


beast,  until  the  worda  of  God  shall 
be  fulfilled.** 

18  And  the  wcmian  which  thou 
sawest  is  that  great  oily,  '  which 
reigneth  oyer  the  kings  of  the  eairth. 

e  A^  4.  27,  28.       do.  10, 7.       a  c  16. 19. 

I        _!__  _  — _  I  '  ■    _       ■     ^^ , 

18..  And-the  woman  which  thou  Miweet, 
Ver.  3.  f  /•  thai  gj"^**^  ci^»  Represents 
tiiat  great  city.  <f  Whiek  reigneth  oter 
the  kings  qf  the  earth,  Rome  would  of 
course  be  understood  by  this  language 
in  the  time  of  John,  and  all  the  circum- 
stances, as  wo  have  seen,  combine  to 
show  that  Rome,  in  some  form  of  its 
dominion,  is  intended,  EveQ  the  name 
could  hardly  have  designated  it  more 
clearly,  and  all  expositors  agree  in  sup- 
posing tfaat^ome,  either  as  Pag^  or  as 
Christian,  is  referred  to.  TjM  chapter 
shows  that  its  power,  is ,  limited ;  and 
that  although,  for  purposes  which  he 
saw  to  be  wise,  God  allows  it  to  have  a 
wide  influ^ncfe  over  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  yet  in  his  own  i^tpointed  time  the 
very  powers  that  have  si^tained  it  will 
become  its  foes,  and  combine  for  its 
overthrow.  Burope  needs  bpt  litUe 
farther  provoeation,  and  the  fires  of 
liberty,  which  have  been  so  -long  pent 
upi  wiU  break  forth,  and  tiiat  storm  of 
indignation  which  has  expelled  the  Jes- 
uits from  all  the  courts  of  Europe; 
which  has  abolished  the  Inquisition; 
which  has  more  than  once  led  hostile 
armies  to  the  very  gates  of  PapsJ  Rome, 
will  again  be  aroused  in  a  manner  which 
cannot  be  allayed,  and  that  mighty  pow- 
er which  has  controlled  so  large  a  pari 
of  the  nations  of  Europe  for  mure  than 
a  thousand  years  of  the  world's  history, 
wiU  come  to  an  end. 

CHAPTER  XVm. 

ASAJJTSn  OF  THS  CHAPTBB. 

This  chapter  may  be  regarded  as  a 
still  fiirther  ec^lanatorji  epiaode  (eomp. 
AnaL  to  ch.  xvii«),  designed  to  show  the 
effect  of  pouring  out  the  seventh  vial 
(ch.  xvL  17-21}  on.  the  formidable  AnU- 
ohristian  power  so  often,  referred  to. 
The  description  in  this  chapter  is  that 
of  a  rich  merchant-city  reduced  to  deso- 
lation, and  is  but  carrying  oat  the  gene- 
ral idea  under  a  di&rent  form.  The 
chapter  comprises  the  foUowing  points : 

(1).  Anotl^er  angel  Is  seen  daasaading 
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AND  after  these  thioigs  I  saw 
another  angel  come  down  horn 
heayen,  having  jgreat  power;  and 
thfi  earth  was  lightened,  with  lus 
glory,  • 
2  And  he  oried  mistily  with  a 

«  Em.  48.  2.: 

■■■■■mi"      ■■   I        I        ■.     ■     ■     >  ■     i^— w— ■  III  t^a  ^ 

from  beaven^  having  gnat  powtr,  and 
■uikiBg  prooUmatioii  Uiat  Babyk>n  the 
great  is  Mkeat,  ami  is  boeonw  vttei^ 
•eaolate,  Tfl..l^^. 

(2)  A.  wanking  voice  is  heard:  fimn 
htfaven,  oalHni;  on  the  people  of  God  to 
some  oat  of  hpt,  aad  to  be  partakers 
Boither  of  her  sma  nor  her  plagues.  Her 
torsMot  aod  lorrow  would  be  proper^ 
tJonalffi  to  her  pride  and  Inxniy;  and 
heri>higiies  would  eone  upon  her  sad* 
denJi^-^deaibf  and  monfning,  awl  fam> 
ine^  and  eottsua^ttion  by  flroy  va  4r-ft. 

(3)  Lamentation  over  her  fall*- by 
those'espeeiaUy  who  had  been  oonneeted 
with  hes;  who  had  been  eonrnpted  by 
her;  who  had  been  ^roflted  by  her,  vs. 

(a)  By  king^,  vs«  9,  10.  They  had 
liv;ed  delicdoasly  with  her>  and  they 
would  laaient  her. 

(^)  By  merchantBy  vs.  11-17.  They 
had  trafficked  wsth  hery.but  now 
that  traffic  was  to  cease,  and  no  man 
would  buy  of  her.  Their  busiaes*, 
80  far  as  she  was  concerned,  was  at 
an  end.  All  that  she  had  aoonmu- 
lated  was  now  to  be  destroyed;  aU 
her  gathered  ^ches  were  to  be  con- 
sumed,; 'all  the  traffic  in  those 
things  by  which  she  had  been,  en- 
liched  was  to  be  ended;  and  the 
dt^  that  was  more  than  all  others 
enriched  by  these  things,  as  if 
slothed  in  fine  Unen,  and  purple, 
and  ssailet,  aad  decked  with  gol^, 
and  precious  stones,  and.  pearls,  was 
to  be  destroyed  for  ever. 

(e)  By  shipmasters  and  seamen,  vs. 
IT-IO.  They  had  been  made  rich 
by  this  thuffic,  but  now  sill  was 
ended;  the  smcke  of  her  burning  is 
seen  Co  asceadt  aad  they  stand  idTar 
off  and  weep. 

(4)  Rejoicing  over  her  fall,  ver.  20. 
Heaven  is  called  upon  to  rejoice,  sad 
the  holy  apostles  .ai^d  prophets,  for  their 
bleed  is  avenged,  aad  persecatibn  ceases 
ii  thaearth. 


Strang  voioe,  sayip^  Bahylon*  the 
great  is  fallen,  is  fallen,  aad  ia 
beoome  ^  the  habitation  of  devils^ 
and  the  hold  of  every  foul  spirit^ 
and  a  cage  of  every  unclean  and 
hateful  bird. 

*  Is.  18. }»,  21. 9;  Je.  51. 8;  &  14. 8. 

«  Is.  84. 11, 14;  Je.  60. 88,  61. 87 ;  c  17.  8. 

(6)  The  flnal  destmetioa  of  the  eity, 
vs.  21-24.  A  mighty  angel  takes  u|ra 
•tone  and  caste  it  into  the  sea  as  aa 
emblem '  of  the  deslraetion  that  is  to 
come  apco  iL  The  voice  of  harpers^ 
aad  musicians^  and  pipers  would  be 
heard  na  more  in  ft;  and  no  craftsmen, 
would  be  tbere^  aad  the  sound  of  the 
millstone  Would  be  heard  no  mox«,  and 
the  light  of  a  candle  would  shine  no 
more  there,  and  the  yoice  of  the  bride* 
groom  and  the  bride  would  be  heard  no 
more* 

1.  And  aft0t  t\t%t.  ihing$»  After  the 
vision  referred  to  in  the  previous  chapter. 
%  I  f aw  another  angH  eome  eknon  from 
jfloemi.  Different  nom  the  one  that  had 
last  appeared,  and  therefore  coming  to 
make  a  new  communication  to  him.  It 
i&  not  anusual  in  this  book  that  dif- 
ferent communications  should  be  en* 
trusted,  to  different  angels.  Comp.  ch. 
xiv.  6,  8,  9,  16,  17, 18.  f  Swing  great 
powers  .  That  is,  he  was  one  of  the 
higher  rank  or  order  of  angels.  %  And 
the  earth  woe  lightened  vith  hie  glory. 
The  usual  representation  respecting  the 
heavenly  beings.  Gomp*  Luke  ii.  9; 
Ex.  XXIV.  16 ;  Acts  ix.  3 ;  Matt.  xvii.  2. 
This  would,  of  course,  add  greatly  to 

;  the  magnificence  of  the  scene. 

2.  And  he  cried  mighti^.  laterally, 
'he  cried  with  a  sironc  great  voice.' 
6e6ch.x.3.  ^BabffUm  the  great  ie/oUlen, 
%9 /alien.  Bee  Notes  on  ch.  xiv.  S,  The 
proolamation  here  is  substanti'ally  the 
same  as  in  that  place,  and  no  doubt  the 
same  thing  is  refecred  to.  %  And  i» 
beeome  the  habitation  of  devile.  Of 
demons — in  allusion^  to  the  common, 
opinion  that  the  demons  inhabited  aban- 
doned cities,  old  ruins,  and  deserts.  See 
Notes  on  Matt  xii.  43-45^  The  Ian- 
guage  here  is  taken  from  the  description 
of  Babylon  in  Isa.  xiii.  29-22,  and  for  a 
full  illustration  of  the  meaning,  see 
Notes  on  that  passage.  %  And  t^te  hold 
of  every  foul  «}>m^-r^Xa«i).  A.  wateh- 
post,  station,  haunt  of  so^Bh  spirits. 
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3  For  aU  Hatio&s  have  drunk  *  of 
ihe  wine  of  the  trrath  of  her  forni- 
cation, and  the  kings  of  the  earth 
have  committed  fornicajtion  with 
her,  and  the  ^  merchants  of  the 

«  It  47. 16.       b  Ter.  11. 15.       e  Or,  power, 

'       '  '  »-- 

That  ifly  they,  as  it  were,  kept  guard 
then;  were  stationed  there ;  haunted  the 
place.  ^  And  a  cage  of  etery  unclean 
and  kate/ul  bird.  That. is,  they  would 
resort  there,  and  abide  there  as  in  a 
oage.  The  word  translated  *  eag^  is  the 
samewfaieh  is  rendered  'hold'<^  j^vXad^ 
In  Isa,  sin.  91|'  it  is  said,  'and  owls 
shall  dwell  there;'  and  in  Isa.  ziv.  23,  it 
is  said  that  it  wonld  be  a  'possession 
for  tbe  bittern.'  The  idea  is  that  of  utter 
desolation ;  and  the  meaning  here  i^, 
that  spiritual  Babylon  —  Papal  Rome 
(ch.  xiv.  8)  will  be  rfrdnoed  to  a  state  of 
utter  desolation  resembling  that  of  the 
real  Babylon.  It  is  not  neeessary  to 
suppose  this  of  the  eity  of  Rome  itself-— 
for  that  is  not  the  object  of  the  repre* 
sentation.  It  is  the  Papacy f  repre- 
sented under  the  image  of  the  city,  and 
haying  its  8e»t  there.  That  is  to  be 
destroyed  as  utterly  as  w&s  Babylon  of 
old;  that  will  become  as  6dions,  and 
loaHisome,  and  detestable  as  the  literal 
Babylon,  the  abode  of  monsters,  is. 

8.  For  aU  nationa  have  drunk  of  (he 
urine  of  the  wrath  of  her  fbmieation. 
6ee  Notes  on  ch.  zir.  B.  This  is  given 
as  a  reaeon  why  this  utter  ruio  had 
come  upon  her.  Shd'  had  beguiled  and 
oorrupted  the  nations  of  the  earth,  lead- 
ing them  into  estrangement  from  0od, 
and  into  pollution  and  sin.'  See  Notes 
on  ch.  iz.  20,  21.  f  And  the  king*  of  the 
evtrth  have  oomndttedfomiaktion  mth  her. 
Spiritual  adultery ;  that  is,  she  hsa  been 
the  means  of  sedueing^  them  from  God 
and  leading  theih  into  sijiful  practices. 
f  And  the  merchante  of  the  earth  are 
waxed  rich  through  the  abundance  of  her 
deliecunee.  The  word  rendered  '  abund^ 
ance^  here,  means  commonly  potoer.  It 
might  here  denote  influence,  though  it 
may  also  mean  numher,  guantitiff  wealth* 
Comp.  oh.  iiL  8^  where  the  same  word 
is  used.  The  word  rendered  delicaciet 
^erf^ivof — occurs  nowhere  else  in  the 
new  Testament.  It  properly  means 
rudeneee,  ineolenee,  pAde;  and  hence 
rev^  riot,  kuewy,    ^.may  be  rendered 


eartih  are  waxed*  rich  through  the 
abundance  *  of  her  delicacies. 

4  And  I  heard  another  voice 
from  heayeh,  saying,  Come  out 'of 
her,  mj  people,  that  ye  be  not  par- 

tfIs.48.aQ,52.U;  Je.60.8,61.e,4l>;  2C0.6.17. 


here  properiy  luxury,  or.  proud  volup- 
ttfonsness;  and' the  reference  is  to  such 
luxuries  as  are  found  commonly  in  a 
great» «  gay,  and  ft  splendid  city»  These, 
of  course,  gire  rise  to  much  traffic,  and 
.  ftimish  employment  to  many  merchants 
and  sailors,  who  thus  procure  a  Hyeli** 
hood,  orl>eoome  wealthy  as  the  result  of 
eudi  tx^o.  Babylon — or  PapaLRome— 
is  here  represented  under  the  image  of 
such  a  luxurious  city;  and  of  course 
when  she  falls  they  who  hwt  thus  been 
dependent  6n  her,  and  who  hare  been 
enriched  by  v  her,  h*re  ooeasioii  for 
mourning  and  lamentation.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  ezpeot  to  find  a  literal  ful- 
filment of  this,  for  it  is  emblematic  and 
symbolicaL  The  image  tof  a  great,  rich, 
splendid,  proud,  and  luxurious  city 
haying  been  employed  to  denote  that 
Antichristian  power,  all  "tiiat  is  said  in 
this  chapter  follows,  of  course,  on  its 
falL  The  general  idea  is,  tiiat  she 
was  doomed  to-  utter  desolation,  and 
that  all  who  Were  connected  with  her, 
far  and  near,  would  be  inyolyed  in  her 
ruin. 

4.  And  J  heard  another  voice  from 
heaven.  He  does  not  say  whether  this 
was  the  yoice  of  ain  an^el,  but  tlie  idea 
seems  nether  to  be  Chat  it  is  the  yoiee  of 
God.  ^  Come  out  of  her,  mu  people.  The 
reasons  for  this,  aS  imfneai^ly  stated, 
sire  two : — (a)  that  they  might  not  partiei- 
pate  in  her  sins ;  and  (6)  that  they  might 
not  be  inydlyed  in  the  ruin  that  would 
come  upon  her.  The  language  seems  to 
be  deriyed  ftom  such  passages  in  the 
Old  Testament  as  the  following:  Isa. 
zlyiii.  20,  ^'^Go  ye  forth  of  Babylon,  fleo 
from  the  Chaldeans,  with  a  yoiee  of 
singing.*'  Jer.  n.  6,  "Slee  out  of  the 
midst  of  Babylon,  and  deliyer  eyery 
man  his  soul;  be  not  eat  off  in  her 
iniquity.'^  Jer.  li.  45,  *'  My  people,  go 
ye  out  out  of  tlie  midst  of  her,  and 
deliyer  ye  eyery  man  his  soul  from  the 
fierce  anger  of  Che  IiO|d:"  Comp.  Jer. 
1.  8.  \^That  ye  he  notptn-tdkere  of  her 
MM.    For  the  meaning  of  this  expree 
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takers  of  her  sins,  and  ttot  ye  re- 
oeiye  not  of  her  plagues^ 

5  For  her  sins  nave  reached* 
unto  heaven,  and  God  hath  remem- 
bered *  her  iniquities. 

6  Beward  her ''  even  as  she-re- 


a  Je.  51. 9. 


b  e.  16. 19. 


Bien,  see  Notes  on  1  Tim.  ▼,  22.    It  is 
implied  here  that  by  remaining  in  Baby- 
lon l^ey  would  lend  their  sanction  to 
its  sins  by  their  presence,- and  wonld,  in 
all  probability,  become  contaminated  by 
the  inftuence  around  them.    This  is  an 
uniTersal  truth  in  regard  to  iniquity, 
and  henoe  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who 
would  be  pure  to  come  out  from  the 
world,  and  to  separate  themselves  from 
all  the  associations  of  evil,    f  And  that 
ye  receive  not  of  her  plaguee»     Of  Uie 
punishment  that  was  to  come  upon  her 
—as  they  must  certainly  do  if  they  re- 
mained in  her.    The  judgment  of  God 
that  was  to  come  upon  the  guilty  city 
would  make  no  discrimination  among 
those  who  were  found  there ;  and  if  they 
would    escape  these  woes,  they  must 
make  their  escape  from  her.    As  ap- 
plicable to  Papal  Rome,  in  view  of  her 
impending  ruin,  this  means  (a)  that 
there  might  be  found  in  her  some  who 
were  the  true  people  of  God ;  (b)  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  separate  wholly  from 
her:    a  command  that  will  not  only 
justify   the    Reformation,    but   which 
would  have  made  a  longer  continuance 
in  communion  with  the  Papacy^  when 
her  wickedness  was  fully  seen,  an  tuf/t  of 
guilt  before  God  ,*  (c)  that  they  who  re- 
main in  such  a  communion  cannot  but 
be  rcigarded  as  partaking  of  her  sin  ;  and 
(d)  that  if  they  remain,  they  must  ex- 
pect to  be  involved  in  the  calamities  that 
will  come  upon  her.     There  never 'was 
any   duty  plainer  than  that  of  with- 
drawing from  Papal  Rome  ;  there  never 
has  been  any  act  attended  with  more 
happy  consequences  than  that  by  which 
the  Protestant  world    separated  itself 
for  ever  from  the  sins  and  the  plagues 
of  the  Papacy. 

5.  f^oY  her  sina  have  reached  itnto  hea- 
ven. So  in  Jer.  li.  9,  speaking  of  Baby- 
Ion,  it  is  said,  "  for  her  judgment  reach- 
eth  unto  heaven,  and  is^ lifted  up  even  to 
the  skies."  The  meaning  is  not  that  the 
rial  of  this  mystical  Babylon  wo^e  like 
•7» 


warded  yon,  and  double  unto  her 
doable  aooording  ta  her  works :  in 
the  enp  which  she  hath  filled,  fill  to 
her  double. 

7  How  much  she  hath  glorified 
herself,  and   liv(ed  deliciously,  so 

e  Ps,  1S7.  8 ;  Je.  60. 16,  29. 

a  mass  or  pile  so  high  as  to  reach  to 
heaven,  but  that  it  htul  become  so  pro- 
minent as  to  attract  the  attention  of  God, 
Gomp.  Gen.  iv.  10,  "The  voiee  of  thy 
brother's  blood  orieth  unto  me  fi«m  tilie 
ground."  See  also  Gen.  zviii.  20.  ^  And 
God  hath  remembered  her  iniquitiee,  Se 
had  teemed  to  forget  them  or  not  to  no- 
tice them,  but  now  he  acted  as  if  they 
had  come  to  his  reoolleetion.  See  Notes 
on  eh.  xvi.  10. 

6.  Rewetrd  her  even  ae  ehe  rewurd^ 
you.  It  is  not  said  to  whom  this  com- 
mand is  addressed,  but  it  would  seem  to 
be  to  those  who  had  been  perseonted  and 
wronged.  Applied  to  mystical  Babylon 
—  Papal  Rome  —  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
call  on  the  nations  that  had  been  so  long 
under  her  sway,  and  among  whom,  from 
time  to  time,  so  much  blood  had  be^ 
shed  by  her,  to  arise  now  in  their  migh^ 
and  to  inflict  deserved  vengeance.  See 
Notes  on  ch'.  zviL  16, 17.  f  And  double 
unto  her  dottble  aecwrding  to  her  worke. 
That  ia,  bring  upon  her  double  the 
amount  of  calamity  which  she  has 
brought  upon  others ;  take  ample  ven- 
geance upon  her.  Comp.  for  similar 
language,  Isa.  zl.  2.  ''  She  hath  received 
of  the  Lord's  hand  double  for  all  her 
sins."  Isa.  Izi.  7.  ''  For  your  shame  ye 
shall  have  double."  f  In  the  cup  which 
the  hath  filled.  To  bring  wrath  on  others^ 
Notes  ch.  ziv.  a.  f  FiU  to  her  double. 
Let  her  drink  abundantly  of  the  wine  of 
the  wrath  of  God— double  that  which 
she  has  dealt  out  to  others.  That  is, 
either  let  the  quantity  administered  to 
her  be  doubled,  or  let  the  ingredients  in 
the  cup  be  doubled  in  intensity. 

7.  JBfino  much  eke  hoe  glorified  hereel/» 
Be«n  proud,  boastftil,  arrogant.  This 
was  true  of  ancient  Babylon  that  she 
was  proud  and  haughty;  and  it  has  been 
no  less  true  of  mystical  Babylon — Papal 
Rome.  ^  And  lived  delidouely.  By  as 
much  as  she  has  lived  in  luxury  and 
dissoluteness,  so  let  her  cuffer  now.  The 
word  used  here  and  rendered  Hved  d^i- 
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imoli  tortafint  and  sorrow  ^ye  her; 
lor  ahanMkiih  in  her  lidarft,  I  ait  a 
*  qne^n,  and   am   no  widow,  and 
shall  see  ho  sorrow. 
S  Therefore   shall  her  plagaes 

«I«.<r.7-ll;  2ep.2.U. 


come  in  one  day,  death,  and  moim- 
ing,  and  famine ;  and  she  shall  be 
tittorij  *  bnmed  with  firei  for 
strong «  if  the  Lord  God  who  jtidg- 

eth  her. 


b9.vr.i9. 
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MOiM^y — IvT^vlavt — is  deriv«d  from  the 
noan-^orrp^voc^ — whioh  is  used  inTer.3, 
and  v«ad«ired  diUoacie;  See  Notes  on 
-that  vene.  It  means,  {oyperly, '  to  lire 
fltrenaonsly,  radel:f ,'  as  iik  English  *  to 
lire  kardf'  and  then  to  rerel,  to  lire  in 
laKwy,  riot,  dimolutenesek  No  one«an 
dQ«bt  the  proprietj  of  this  as  desoriptire 
of  anctent  Babylon,  and  |w  litde  ean  its 
propriety  be  deobted  as  applied  to  Papfd 
Itome.  \So  MweA  fprmtfiH  and  9orr<m 
^«ei«r.  LetherpmnishnentooiTespond 
with  her  sins.  This  is  expressing  snb- 
vtaatiaHy  the  same  idea  whieil  ooears  in 
%he  preriomi  rerse.  f  For  -nke  taiih  in 
her  JUarl.  1%fs  is  the  estimate  whieh 
«he  forms  of  .herself,  f  /  «tir  tf  queen. 
fodiealire  ot  pride,  and  of  an  asserted 
•tadm  to  rale.  ^And  am  no  undom.  Am. 
set  itt  the  eoadition  <^  a  widow — a  state 
isf depression,  sorrow,  and  monming.  AU 
this  indicates  seonrity  and  self^confi- 
deaoe,  a  deseriptlen  in  any  way  appUoa- 
ble  to  P^Mpal  Beme.  f  Atui^  ^mU  tee  na 
•orrew.  This  is  indioatire  of  a  state 
where  t&ere  was  nothing  fiaared,  notwilh- 
•tanding  all  the  indioatione  which  existed 
•f  approaching  calamity.  In  this  state 
we  may  expect  to  find  Papal  Rome,  eren 
when  its  last  judgments  are  about  to 
eome  upon  It ;  in  this  state  it  has  usually 
been ;  in  this  state  it  is  now,  notwith* 
standing  all  the  indications  that  are 
abroad  in  the  world  that  its  power  is 
waning,  and  that  the  period  of  its  fhll 
approaches. 

8.  Therefore,  In  eonsequenee  of  her 
pride,  arrogance,  and  luxury,  and  of  the 
ealamifies  that  she  has  brought  upon 
others,  f  Skall  her  plagttee  eoMe  in  one 
day.  They  shall  eome  in  a^  time  when 
she  is  tiring  in  ease  and  security;  and 
they  shall  come  at  the  same  time  -^  so 
that  all  these  terrible  judgments  shall 
seeni  to  be  poured  upon  her  at  onee. 
%  I^eectk,  This  expression  and  those 
whi<^  follow  are  designed  to  dmete  the 
same  thing  under  different  images.  The 
general  meaning  is,  that  there  would  be 
litter  and  final  destruetion.  It  would  be 
^  f^*  death  should  oome  and  eat  off  the 


inhabitants,  ^f  Andm9uming.  As  there 
would  be  where  mtmy  were  cut  off  by 
death,  f  And  famme.  As  if  famine 
raged  within  the  waHs  of  a  beneged  city, 
or  spread  orer  a  land.  %  And  eke  ehaU 
he  ^sUerfy'  bwmed  with  JUre»  As  eom- 
pletely  destroyed  «t«v  if  sha  were  entirely 
burned  up.  The  oertain  and  eomplete 
destruetion  of  that  formidable  Anti^uris- 
tian  po#er  is  predicted  under  %  great 
rarlety  of  emphatic  imagei.  6eeoh.xir. 
10, 11,  xri  17>21,  xriL  9,  16.  P^rhmpe 
in  this  so  frequent  refSsMnee  to  a  final 
destruction  of  that  Ibrmidable  Antiehiia. 
tian  power  by  >!re,  i^ere  maj  be  saore 
intended  thm  merely  a  fignratire  repre> 
SMUtation  of  its  final  ruin.  There  is  some 
degree  of  probalnlitgr  at  least  that  Borne 
itself  will  be  UteraUy  destroyed  in  thii 
manner,  and  that  It  is  in  this  way  tiiat 
Qod  intends  to  put  an  end  to  the  Papal 
power,  by  destroying  that  whioh  has  been 
so  long  the  jeat  and  the  qentre  of  this 
aut)iority.  The  extended  premlenee  of 
this  belief,  and. the  grounds  for  it,  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  remarks :  (1) 
It  was  an  early  opinion  among  tha  Jaw- 
ish  Babbies  that  Bome  would  be  thai 
destroyed.  Vitringa,  in  the  Apocalypae^ 
eites  some  opinions  of  this  kiadj  tha 
Jewish^expeotatioa  being  founded^  as  ha 
feays,  on  the  passage  in  Isa.  xxxir.  9,  as 
Edom  was  supposed  to  mean  Roma, 
<'This  chapter,''  says  Eiinehi,  <' points 
out  the  future  destruction  of  Bome,  here 
(»Ued  Bosra,  for  Boira  was  a  great  oitgr 
of  the  Edomites."  This  is  ind^  teoHdU 
leae  as  a  proof  or  an  interpretation  ni 
Seripture — for  U  is  a  wholly  onfonnded 
interpretation;  it  is  of  ralue  only  aa 
showing  that  somehow  the  Jews  enter* 
tained  this  opinion.  (2)  The  saoie  ex- 
pectation was  entertamed  among  the 
early  Christians.  Thus  Mr.  Gibbon  (roL 
i.  p.  263,  ch.  xr.),  referring  to  the  expect- 
ations of  the  glorious  reign  of  tha  Mes- 
siah on  the  earth  (eomp.  Notes  on  eh. 
xir.  8),  says,  speakhig  of  Bome  as  ttia 
mystio  Babylon,  and  of  fits  aatieipatad 
destrnction :  *^Jk.  regular  series  was  pra- 
pared  [in  tha  aiads  orChristlass]  JitXk 
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the  moral  and  phygioal  eyils  wliieh  cai| 
afflict  a  flourishing  nation ;  intestine  dis- 
cord/ and  the  invasion  of  the  fiercest 
barbarians  from  the  unknown  regions  of 
the  North ;  pestilence  and  famine,  comets 
and  eclipses,  earthquakes  and.  Inunda- 
tions. All  these  were  only  bo  many  pre- 
paratory apd  alarming  signs  of  the  great 
catibtrophe  of  Rome,  when  the  company 
of  the  8cipios  and  CsBsars  should  be  con- 
sumed by  a  flame  from  heayen,  and  the 
city  of  th«  seren  hills,  with  her  palaces, 
her  temples,  and  her  triumphal  arches, 
should  be  burned  in  a  vast  lake  of  fire 
and.  brimstpne.'/  So  even  Gregory  the 
Qrte^  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
Roman  Pontiffft,  himself  sieiys,  acknow- 
ledging hi9  belief  m  thelanth  of  the  tra-' 
dition  —  Roma  i  ta^entilibus  non  ezter- 
minabitar;  sed  tempertatibus>  corusois 
turbinifons,  ao  terrae  rnotu^  in  se  mar- 
eescet.  .BiiU.  it  15.  (3)  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  these  opinions  and  expee- 
ti^ons,  there  is  tome  foundation  for  the 
opinion  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  (a) 
TSie  region  is  adapted  to  this.  "  It  is 
not  ^tnay  the  Lipari  voicimio  islands, 
Vesuvius,  that  alone  offer  visible  indica- 
tioufl  of  the  physical  adaptedness  of  Italy 
forisnch  a  catastrophe.  The  great  Apen- 
nine  monntadn-chain  is  mainly  volcanic 
in  its  character,  ahd  the  country  of  Rome 
more  especially  is  as  strikingly  so  almost 
as  tbatof  Bodom  itself."  Thus  the  mine- 
ralogist  Ferber,  in  his  7b«r  in  Ilafy, 
says,  '*  The  road  from  Rome  to  Ostla  is 
All  ▼olcanio  ashes  till  within  two  miles 
of  Ostia."  "  From  Rome  to  Tivoli  I  went 
on  fields  and  hills  of- volcanic  ashes  or 
tufa,**  **  A  voteanio  hill  in  an  amphi- 
tbeatrioal  form  includes  a  part  of  the 
plain  over  Albano,  and  a  flat  country  of 
▼oleanio  ashes  and  hills  to  Rome.  The 
^ound  about  Rome  is  generally  of  that 
nature."  Pp.  189, 1^1, 200, 234.  (6)  Mr. 
Gibbon,  with  his  usual  accuracy,  a«  if 
commenting  on  the  Apooidypse,  has  re- 
ferred to  the  physical  adaptedness  of  the 
Boil  of  Rome  for  such  an  overthrow. 
Speaking  of  the  anticipation  of  the  end 
of  the  world  among  the  early  Christians, 
ne  says,  "  In  the  opinion  of  a  geneml 
conflagration',  the  faith  of  the  Christian 
very  happily  coincided  with  the  tradition 
of  the  East,  the  philosopbj'  of  the  stoics, 
and  the  analog  of  mature ;  and  even  tht 
eotm/ry,  tohichy  from  religioiu  moHvet, 
^ad  been  ehotenfor  the  origin  and  prin- 
cipal eeene  of  thit  con^fta0ration,  wot-  the 


beH  adapted  for  thai  purpoee  by  iiafvral 
and  phyncal  eaueee;  by  its  deep  caverns, 
beda  of  sulphur,  and  numerous  volca- 
noes, of  which  those  of  ^tnii,  of  Tesuvius, 
and  of  Lipari,  exhibit  a  very  imperfect 
representation."  YoLi.  p.  2tf3>  eh.  xv. 
As  to  the  general  state  of  Italy  in  refe- 
rence to  volcanoes,  the  reader  may  coq- 
sult»  with  advantage,  Lyeil's  Geology, 
B.  II.,  chs.  ix.-xii.  See  also  Murray's 
Encyclopedia  of  Geography ,  II.  ii.  Of 
the  country  around  Rome  it.  is  said,  i& 
that  work,  among  other  things,  ''The 
country  around  I^me,  apd  also  the  hills 
on  which  it  is  built,  is  composed  of  ter- 
tiary marls,  clays,  and  sandstones^  Imd 
intermixed  with  a  preponderating  quan- 
tity of  granular  and  lithoidal  volcanio 
tufas.  The  many  lakes  around  Rome 
ar^  formed  by  craters  of  ancient  voldi- 
noes." .  **  On  the  road  to  Rome  is  the 
lake  of  Vio<^  formerly  the  lacus  Cimiai, 
which  has  all  the  appearanoe  ef  a 
crater." 

The  fbllowing  extract  from  a  recent 
traveller  will  still  further  confirm  this 
representation: — "I  behold  everywhere 
— ^m  Rome,  near  Reme#and  through  the 
whole  region  from  Rome  to  Naples — ^the 
most  astounding  proofs,  not  merely  of 
the  possibility,  but  the  probabUity,  that 
the  whole  regioti  of  central  Itaty  will 
one  day  be  destroyed  by  such  a  catas- 
trophe, [by  earthquakes  or  voleanoes.] 
The  soil  of  Rome  is  tufa,  with  a  voleanio 
subterranean  action  going  on.  At  Na- 
ples, the  boiling  sulphur  it  to  be  seen 
bubbling  near  the  surface  of  the  earUi. 
When  I  drew  a  stick  along  the  ground^ 
the  sulphurous  smoke  followed  the  inden<i 
tation;  and  it  would  never  surprise  me 
to  hear  of  the  utter  destruction  of  the 
southern  peninsula  of  Italy.  The  entire 
country  and  district  is  volcanic.  It  la 
saturated  with  beds  of  sulphur  an4  the 
substrata  of  destruction.  It  seems  as 
certMnly  prepared  for  the  flames,  as  the 
wood  and  coa^  on  the  hearth  are  prepared 
for  the  taper  which  shall  kindle  the  fire 
to  consume  ^em.  The  Divine  hand 
alone  seems  to  me  to  hold  the  element 
of  fire  in  check  by  a  miracle  ae>  great  as 
that  which  protected  the  cities  of  the 
plain,  till  the  righteous  Ijot  had  made 
his  escape  to  the  mountains."^'-J%>fon- 
eend'a  Tour,  in  Italy  in  1850.  f  For 
tfy'ong  is  the  Lord  God  who  judgeth  her. 
That  is,  06d  has  ample  power  to  bring 
all  these  calamities  v^u  hen  - 
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9  And  ih«  kin^  *  of  the  eaxih, 
who  have  committed  fbrnication 
and  lived  deliciouslywith  her,  sliall 

'  bewail  her,  and  lament^  for  her, 
when  thej  shall  see  the  smoke  of 
her  burning, 

10  Stan$&ig  a£ftr  off  for  the  fear 
of  her  torment,  saying,  Alas,  alas  I 
that  great  city  Babylon,  that  mighty 

•  Eie.  ac  IC,  17.  b  ver.  17, 19. 

9.  And  the  kingt  of  the  earth,  XhU 
Twne  eommenoet  thedeieription  of  the 
kunmttaUan  orw  th«  fall  of  the  mystieal 
Babylon  (see  the  aaalyiis  of  ihe  ehap- 

'  ter).  %  Who  have  eommitud/omieatum. 
That  is,  who  have  been  seduced  by  her 
from  the  tnie  Ood^'Kod  have  been  led 
faito  practioal  idolabry.  Notes  oh.  zir.  8. 
!the  kmge  of  the  etr^  seem  to  be  repre- 
sented as-  among  the  chief  monmers, 
becaose  they  had  derived  -important  aid 
from  the  power  which  was  now  to  be  re- 
dttoed  to  min.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
kings  of  BoTope  have  owed  mndi  of  their 
inflnence  and  power  to  the  support  which 
has  been  derived  from  tho  Papacy,  and 
when  that  power  shall  fikU,  ther«  trill  fall 
-much  t^at  has  oontribated  to  sustain 
oppressive  and  arbitrary  governments, 
and  that  has  prevented  the  extension  of 
popular  liberty.  In  taai,  Europe  might 
have  been  long  since  free,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  support  which  despotic  go- 
vernments havenclerived  from  the  Papacy. 
^%  And  Uved  deliounufy  wUh  her.  In  ihe 
same  kind  of  luxury  and  dissoluteness 
of  manners.  See  vs.  3,  7.  The  courts 
•of  Bnrope»  under  the  Papacy,  have  had 
the  same  general  character  for  dissolute- 
ness and  licentiousness  as  Rome  itself. 
The  same  views  of  religion  produce  the 
.same  eilects  every  where.  <f  Shall  6e- 
wail  a»d  lament  her,  Ac  Because  lAieir 
ally  is  destroyed,  and  the  source  (^  their 
power  is  taken  away.  The  fall  <^  the 
fapacy  will  be  the  signal  for  a  general 
overturning  of  the  thrones  of  Burope. 
5  When  l^r  eheUl  aee  the  emok^  of  her 
iwning.  When  they  shall  see.  her  on 
Hre,  and  her  smoke  ascending  towards 
heaven.  Notes  ch.  xiv,  11. 

10.  Standinq^nfar  off  for  the  fear  of 
her  tarmenL'  Kot  daring  to  approach  to 
attempt  to  rescue  and  save  her.  They 
who  had  so  long  contributed  to  ihe  sup. 
port  of  the  Papad  power,  and  who  had  in 
tnra  been  iqdMld  by  thal»  would  not 


«tty !  for  in  one  honr  *  is  thy  ju^ 
ment  oome. 

11  And  the  merchants  ^  of  the 
earth  shall  weep  and  moiim  oyer 
h^r;  fbr  no,  ^nan  buyeth  her  mer- 
chandise any  more : 

12  The  merchandise  of  gold,' 
and  silver,  and  precious  stones,  and 
of  pearls,  and  nne  linen^  and  pur- 
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now  even  attempt  V>  reMuo  her,  but 
wottld-stand  by  and  see  her  destroyed^- 
unable  to  render  relief.  %Alae,  aiaef 
that  gre^eit^  Babglen,  The  language 
of  lamentation  that  so  great  and  so 
nighty  a  city  should  fidl.  f  For  in  one 
honr  it  tjJM  judgment  tome.  Notes  on 
ver.  8.  The  general  sentiment  here  is, 
that  in  the  final  rtdn  of  Papal  Rome,  the 
kings  and  governments  that  had  sus- 
tained her,  and  had  been  snst^od  by 
her,  would  see  the  source  of  their  power 
taken  away,  but  that  they  would  ne^  or 
eould  not,  attempt  her  >rescue.  There 
have  been  not  a  few  indications  already 
that  this  will  ultimately  occur,  .and  that 
tbe  Papal  power  will  be  left  to  fall  with- 
out any  attempt  on  the  part  bf  those  go- 
vernments which  have  been  so  long  in 
allianee  with  it,  to  sustam  t>r  rest(»e  it. 

IL  And  thet  merehante  of  the  earth. 
Who  have  been  accustomed  to  tralie 
with  her,  and  who  have  been  enriched 
by  the  traffic  The  image  is  that  of  a 
rich  and  splendid  city.  Of  course,  such 
-a  city  depends  miich  on  its  merchan<tise ; 
and  when  it  declines  and  &Us,  many 
Who  had  been  accustomed  to  deal  wil^ 
it  as  merdiants  or  traffldcers,  are  affected 
by  it»  and  have  occasion  to  lament  its 
fiidt  f  ShaU  toeep  and  monni  over  her, 
for  no  man  bngeth  their  merehandiee  any 
more.  The  iherchandise  which  they 
were  accustomed  to,,  take  to  the  city,  and 
by  the  sale  of  which  they  lived.  The 
enumeration  of  the  articles  of  merehan- 
dlse  which  follows,  seems  to  have  been 
inserted  for  the  purpose  of  filling  out  the 
representation  of  what  is  usually  found 
in  such  a  dty,  and  to  show  the  deeola- 
tion-whieh  wo«ild  ooenr  when  this  traffic 
was  suspended. 

IS.  .l%emerehandieeofffoldamdeiheir. 
Of  course  these  constitute  an  important 
article  of  commerce  in  a  great  eity. 
%  And  prteioue-  etonee.  Diamonds,  ema- 
i^d%  nibie%  Ac    These  have  always 
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ple^^And  silk,  and  soarlM,  and  all 
*  thyine  wood,  and  all  mi»mer  Yes- 
sels  of  iyorj,  and  all  manner  vesBels 
of  most  precious  wood,  and  of  brass, 
ftnd  iron,  and  marbliB, 
13  And  cinnamon,  and  odours, 

.  ;  r 

IbMQ  important  artieleB  of  tcaffio  in  the 
world,  and  of  course  mo^t  of  the  traffic 
in  them  would  find  its  w»y  to  great  com* 
merouil  citiea.  ^Andptctrh.  See  Notes 
on  Matt  viL  6,  xiu.  46.  These  too  have 
heen  always,  and  were  particularlj  in 
early  times,  yaluable  articles  of  com* 
merce.  Mr.  Gihbon  mentions  them  as 
among  the  articles  that  contributed  to 
the  luxury  of  Rojne  in  the  age  <^  the 
Antonines  :  r^  "  Precious  stones)  among 
which  the  pear)  claimed  the  first  rank 
after  the  diamxmd."  Vol.  i,  p.  34;  %  And 
Jine  linen.  This  was  also  a  vidteable 
article  of  commerce.  It  was  obtained 
ehielly^^m  Egypt.  See  Notes  wi  Isa. 
ziz»  9.  Linen  among  the  anieients  was 
an  article  of  hizury,  for  it  was  worn 
chiefly  by  the  rieh.  Bz.  zxyiii,  42 ;  Let. 
VL  Id ;  Luke  zvi.  19.  The  original  word 
here  is  fiHims—^ttu^,  eiid  it  is  found  in 
the  New  Testament  only  in  t^is  place 
and  in  Luke  zri.  19.  It  was  a  **  species 
of  fine  cotton,  hi^ly  prised  by  the  an. 
eients."  .  Various  kindB%are  mentioned, 
••  that'of  Bgypt,  the  cloth  which  is  still 
found  wrapped  around  mummies ;  that 
of  Syria;  and  that  of  India,  which  grew 
on  a  tree  similar  to  the  poplar^  and  thai 
of  Achaia^  which  grew  in  Uie  vimnity  of 
Slis.^SeajBoi«Xea;.  ^Andpurpie,.  See 
Notes  oh  Luke  zrL  19.  Cloth  of  this 
color  was  a  Tdluable  trtiele  Of  commerce, 
as  it  was  worn  by  rich  men  and  princes. 
^  And  9ilk-  Suk  was  a  very  valuable 
article  of  oommerce,  aa  it  was  mostly,  &nd 
could  be  worn^  only  by  the  rich.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Mr.. Gibbon  as  such  an 
article  in  Borne  in  the  age  of  the  Anto- 
nines:  —  *'SUk,  a  pound  of  which  was 
esteemed  not  inDdrior  inTslue  to  a  pound 
of  goi^-"  i*  34.  On  the  cultivation  and 
manufacture  of  silk  by  the  ancients,  see 
the  work  entitled.  The  HiHmry^  qf  Silk, 
Cotton,  Linen,  and  Wool,  Ac.,  published 
by  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York,  1845, 
pp.  1-^21.  f  And  eearlet.  See  Notes  on 
ch.zyii.3.  %  And  all.  thyitie  wood.  The 
word,  here  used — ^tfiyor-^ooenrs  nowhere 
elso  in  the  New  Testament,  ti  denotes 
an  •rergreeit^  Afidoan  trM,  from  whioh 


and  oifitments,  and  frankincense, 
and  wine,  and  oil,  and  ^e  ^our, 
and  wheat,  and  beasts,  and  sheep, 
and  horses,  and  chariots,  and 
slaves,  ^  and  souls  <  of  men. 

•  Or,noML        bOt,bodiu.       else.  27.18. 


statues  and  costly  vessels  were  made.  It 
is  not  tigreed,  however,  whether  it  was  a 
spectea  of  cedar,  savin,  or  li^um-vitSB, 
which  latter  constitutes  the  modern  genus 
thwa,  or  thyim»  See  Jieet^  Oyelop.,  art. 
Thuja.  .^Andl  aU  manner  veeeelt  of 
ivory.  Every  thing  that  is  made  of  ivory. 
Ivory,  or  the  tusk  of  the  elephant,  has 
always  been  among  the  precious  articles 
of  commerce,  f  And  all  manner  veeeele 
of  moet  preeione  wood.  Pnmiture  of 
costly  wood : — eedar^  the  citron  tree, 
lignum*vits»,  ^c  ^  And  of  hraeeyand 
iron,  and  marhle,  nnm  or  copper  would 
of  coarse  he  a- valuable  article  of  com- 
merce. The  same  would  be  tbe  ease  with 
iron ;  and  9<f  marble  fc^  building,  for  sta- 
tuary, Ae.;  would  likewise  be. 
.  13.  And  cinnamon.,  Cinnamon  is  the 
aromatic  bark  of  the  Laurua  <7t»na- 
momam,  which  grows  in  Arabia,  India, 
and  especially  in  the  island  of  Ceylon. 
It  was  formerly,  as  it  is  now,  a  valuable 
article  in  the  Oriential  trade:<  f  And 
odoure^  Aromatics  employed  in  reli- 
gious worship,  and  for  making  perftimes. 
Mr.  Gibbon  (i.-  34)  mentions,  among  the 
articles  of  commerce  and 'luxury  in  the 
uge  of  the  Anionines,  "  a  Variety  of  aro- 
matics that  were  consumed  in  religions 
worship  and  the  pomp  of  funerals."  It 
is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  use  of 
sneh  <)dors  has  been  ~  always  common 
at  Rome.,  %  And  oinimente.  Unguents 
-^-4ks  spikenard,  Ac*  -  These  were  in  com- 
mon, use  among  .the  ancients.  See 
Notes  on  Matt,  zxvi*  7 ;  Mark  ziv.  8. 
f  And  frankineente.  See  Notes  on 
Matt  ii.  11.  It  is  -unnecessary  to  say 
that  ineenee  has  been  always  much  used 
in  ipublio  worship  in'  Rome,  and  that  it 
has  been,  therefore,  a  valuable  article  of 
commerce  there.  %  And  toine.  An  ar- 
ticle of  commerce  and  luxury  in  all 
ages.  ^  And  oil.  That,  is,  olive  oil. 
iSiis,  in  aiicient  times,  and  In  Oriental 
countries  particularly f.  was  an  import- 
ant article  of  commerce.  %  Ana  fine 
jlowr*  The  word  here  means  the  best 
and  finest  kind  of  flour.  ^  And  heaete, 
and  dteepf  and  Jiortee,    Also  Importial 
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14  And  the  frtidts  that  %  soul 
luated  aftor  are  d^arted  from 
thee,  and  all  things  wiuoh  were 


articles  of  merehatidiie.    %  And  ehariott, 
Xh0  word  ho're  owd-^^/^a — mMuiB,  pro- 
perly, a  oarriage  with  fopr  wheels ;  or  a 
earnago  drawn  by  males  (Prof.  Staart). 
It  was  properlj  a  travelling  carriage. 
The  word  i^  of  GWilie  origin.    Qninctil. 
i.  9 ;  Gio.  MU- 10,  Att.  v.  17,  yl  1.    See 
Aiianui't  Mom,  AtU,  p.  526.    It  was  an 
artiole  of  luxury.    %  And  tknma.    The 
Qreek  here    is    ouftdrw^'of  bodiea,' 
Pro£  Stuart  renders  it  gtwm;  and  sup* 
poses  that  it  tefers  to  a  partieular  kind 
of  ^laret  who  were  employed  in  taking 
eare  of  horses  and  carriages.    The  word 
properly  denotes  hodijfy~9M  mimed  bodjf, 
whether  of  the  human  body  living  or 
dead;  or  the  body  of  a  beast;  and  then 
tiie  external  man — the  person,  tha  indi- 
yiduaL    In  later  usage,  it  oomes  to  de- 
note«  slave  (fee  Rob.  Lex.)  and  in  this 
sense  it  is  used  here.     The  traffio>  in 
.  ilares  was  eommon  in  aaeient  times,  as 
it  is  now.    We  know  that  this 
waff  carried  on  to  a  large    extent  in 
ancient  ftome  —  the  city  which  .John 
probably  had  in  his  eye  in  this  descrip*. 
tiot.  .  See  Oibbon,  i>ee.  and  FaMy  L  pp. 
26,  26.    Atiienaeus  ae  quoted  by  Mr. 
gibbon  (p.  26),  says  that ''  he  knew  vwy 
many  Romans  who  possessed,  net  for 
use,  but  for  ostentation,  ten  and  even 
twenty  thousand  slaves.''    It  should  be 
said  here, 'however,  that  although  this 
refers  evidently  to  traffio  in  slaves,  It  is 
not  neoestfary  to  suppose  tiliat  it  would 
be  literally  charaotoristia  of  Papail  Rome. 
All  tdus  is  symbolieal,  designed  to  ex- 
hibit tiie  Papaox  under  the  inMlgeofa 
great  oity-,  with  whtft  was  customary  in 
•uoh  a  city,  or  with  what  mo^t  natun^y 

5 resented  itself  to  the  imagiaatloii  of 
ohn  aff  found  in  such  a  city,  and  it  is 
no  more  necessitry  to  suppose  that  Uie 
Papacy  Would  be*  engaged  -in  the  trafiio 
of  slaves,  than  in  the  Mfio  of  cinnamon; 
or  fine  £our,  or  Aheep  and  horses.  %  And 
•ouh  of  men.  -  The  word  used,  and  ren- 
dered «ott2»-^>|«^  —  though  commonly 
denoting  ihe  soul  (properly  the  broath, 
or  vital  principle),  is  idso  employed  to 
denote  the  living  th4ngw.the  animal— in 
whi»h  the  soul  or  vital  principle  resides ; 
and  henoe  may  denote  a  person  or  a  man. 
n^er  tUafoAnitisused  to  denote  a 


dainky  and  goodl^r  aie  depaitod 
from  thee,  and  thoa  ahalt  find  tihem 
IK>  more  at^. 


servant,  or  elave.  (See  Rob.  Lex.)  Trot 
Robinson  supposes  that  the  word  here 
means  ftmake  elanUf  in  distinction  from 
those  designated  by  Uie  previous  word* 
Prof.  Stuart  {in  loe.)  supposes  that  the 
previous  word  denotes  a  particular  land 
of  slaves  —  diose  who  had  tiie  care  of 
horses^- and  that  the  word  here  ia  nsad 
in  lb  generic  sonse,  denoting  slaves  in 
generaL  This  kind  of  trsAo  in  the 
*  persons'  09  eouh  of  men  vi  mentioned 
as  characterising  an<neni  Tyre,  in,  Biek. 
xxvii.  13  r  "  Javan,  Tubal,  and  Mecheeh, 
tbjay  were  thy  merehants ;  tiiey  traded  in 
the  persona  of  men."  It  is  not  quite  dear 
why,  in  the  passage  befbre-us,  tikis  traAc 
is  mentioned  in  twolbrms-^as  thatof  tiie 
boclies^aiid  the  ieu2«  of  men ;  but  it  would 
seem  most  probable  that  the  writa*  meant 
tOLdesignate  all  that  would  properly  come 
under  this  ~  tra^c :  --*  whether  inale  or 
female  slaver  were  bought  and  sdd; 
traffic  j  whether  they  were  for  servitude,  or  for 
the  gladiatorial  sporte  (see  Wetsteia,  ^ 
ioe.);  whatever  might  be  the  kind  ef 
servitude  that  they  might  be  employed 
in;  and  whatever  mi^^t  be  their  eoa« 
dition  in  life,  ^e  use  of  the  twn  words . 
would  include  all  that  is  implied  in  tb« 
tmljle-^for  in  most  important  sensee,  it 
extends  to  the  bo^  and  the  souL  In 
slavery  both  are  purchaaed,  both  are 
supposed,  so  far  as  he  can  avaU  hlmaetf 
of  them,  tei»eoome  the  property  (^  the 
master.  '     ^ 

14.  Atid  lAe  frwitg  lA<ft#  %  mrnil  Imfd 
aftw.  Literally,  'The  fhiite  of  tiie 
desire  of  thy  souL'  The  wotd  rendered 
ficnito'  3ir4pa'  properly  means,  \aU  emm-' 
mer;  ddtg-idaye^^UkeUm^  when  Sirint, 
or  the  dog  star,  is  predominant.  In  tiie 
Bast  this  is  the  season  when  the  fruite 
ripen,  and  hence  the  word  oomea  to 
denote  /ruit.  .The  reference  is  to  any 
kind  of  fruit  that  would  be  brought  for 
traffic  into^  a^great  city,  and  that  would 
be  regarded  as  an  artiole  of  luxury. 
f  Are'departed  from  <kee.  That  is,  they 
are  no  more  brought  for  sale  into  the 
city,  f  And  4iU  thin^e  isA*eA  were  if mitty 
and  aeodiy.  These  words  **  charheteriae 
all  kinds  of  furniture  and  oleihlag 
which  were  fHilt,  or  plated,  or  em- 
broidered, and  Iheielbre  were  hricki  er 
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15  The  merchaats  of  thes6  things, 
which  were  made  rich  by  her,  shall 
Btftnd  afar  off  for  the  fear  of  her 
torment,  weeping  and  wailing, 

16  And  s£kying,  Alas,  alas  I  that 
great  city  that  was  clothed  *  in  fine 
Enen,  and  purple,  an4- scarlet,  and 
decked  with  gold,  and  precious 
jitones,  and  pearls ! 

17  For  in.  one   hour    so  great 

m  W 16. 19,  Ac       Ms,  23. 14.       c  Je.  51. 37. 

splendid."  Prof,  Stuart,  f  And  thou 
9haUfind  them  no  more  at  all.  The  ad- 
drew  here  is  decidedly  to  the  city  itseli 
The  meaning  is,  that  they  woald  no 
more  be  found  there. 
'  15.  TKb  m*rekant»  cf  the$e  thing9. 
Who  trafficked  in  the  e  things,  and  who 
supplied  the  mty  with  them,  ver.  11. 
f  Which  were  viade  rich  by  her.  By 
traffic  with  (er^  f  ShkU  wtaiid  afcCr  off. 
Ver.  10.  f  For  fear  of  her  torment. 
Struck  with  terror  by  her  torment,  $6 
tlM^  thcfy  did  not  dare  to  approach  her. 
Vw.  10.      .        . 

.  16.  And  9af%ng,Ala»,  alas,  Ao.  Kotes, 
ver.  10.  f  That  wae  clothed  in  fine  linen, 
Ac.  In  the  previoiiiB  description  (ys.  12, 
13),  these  are  mentioned  as  articles  of 
traffic ;  here  the  oity,  nndor  the  image 
of  A  female,  is  represented  as  clothed  in 
the  most  rich  and  gay  of  these  articles. 
%  Andpurph  and  tearleL  See  Notes  on 
Qfi,  Xvu.  3,4.  Com^.  Ter»  12.  of  this 
ofaapter*^  %  And  gold, .  and  precioue 
etonee,  aatdpearU.  •  Notes,  oh;  zvii.  4. 

17.  For  in  one  howr.  In  a  very  brief 
feriod<^-so  short  that  it  seemed  to  them 
to  be  but  one  hour.  In  the  prediction 
(rer.  8)  it  is  jeraid  that  it  would  be  'in 
one  day  (see  Notes  on  that  place) ;  here 
it  is  said  that  to  the  lookers-on  it  teemed 
to  be  but  an  hour.  There  is  no  ineon- 
iiAtency,  therefore,  between  the  two 
statements,  f  So  great  riches  i»  come  to 
9iought.  All  we  accumulated  Wealth  of 
so  great  and  rich  a  city.  This  should 
have  been  united  witii  yer.  16,  as  it  is  a 
part  of  the  lamentation  of  the  merchants, 
and  as  the  lamentation  of  the  mariners 
eommeaoes  in  the  other  part  of  the  verse. 
It  is  80  divided  in  the  G^eek  Testaments. 

J  And  every  ehip-magter.  T7hls  intro- 
ices  the  lamentation  of  the  mariners, 
vbo  would,  of  course,  be  deeply  inte- 
nsted  in  tlie  das troetion  af  »  ^ty  with 


riches  is  come  to  nought.  And 
every  ship-master,  and  flSl  the  com- 
pany in  ships,  *  and  sailors,  and 
as  many  as  trade. by  sea,  stood 
afar  off, 

18  And  cried  when  they  saw 
the  smoke  of  her  buminff,  saying, 
What^ci^y  M  like  unto  Siis  great 
cityt 

19  And  they  cast  dust'  on  their 

d  Jos.  7.  6;  Job  2. 12;  Ece.  27. 80. 


which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
trade,  and  by  carrying  merchandise  to 
which  they  had  been  enriched.  The 
word  shipmaster — Kv^epv^rni — means  pro- 
perly a  governor ;  then  a  governor  of  a 
ship — ^the  steersman,  or  pilot.  Acts  zxvii. 
11.  ^  And  all  the  company  in  ships, 
Prof,  Stuart  renders  this  coasters.  There 
is  here,  however,  an  important  diffe- 
rence in  the -reading  in  the  text.  The 
comiiionly  received  text  is,  vSs  ht  rap 
isXo{(sv  B  SfttXtf —  'the  whole  company  in 
ships,'  as  in  our  common  version;  the 
reading  which  is  now  commonly  adopted, 
and  which  is  found  in  Griesbach,  Hahn, 
and  Tittmattn,  is  6  M  r6itov  ^X/«v^^'he 
who  sails  to  a  place ;'  that  is,  he  who 
sails  from  one  place  to  anotheir  along 
the  coast,  or  who  does  not  venture  out 
ftur  to  sea;  and  thus  the  phrase  would 
denote  ii  secondary  class  of  sea^captain§ 
cr^dfficers — those  less  venturesome,  ex- 
perienced, 0^  bold  than  others.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  cor- 
rect reading  (C6mp.  Wetstein,  in  loc), 
and  hence  the  class  of  seamen  here  re- 
ferred to  Is  coasters.  Such  seamen  would 
naturally  be  employed  where  there  was 
a  great  and  luxurious  maritime  city, 
and  would  have  a  deep  interest  in  its 
fall,  f  And  sailors.  Common  seamen. 
^  And  as  many  as  trade  by  sea.  In  any 
kind  of  craft,  whether  employed  in  a 
near  or  a  remote  trade,  f  Stood  ^afar 
off.    Notes  ver.  10. 

18.  And  cried,  Ac.  That  is,  as  they 
had  a  deep  interest  in  it,  they  would,  on 
their  own  account,  as  well  as  hers,  lift ; 
up  the  voice  of  lamentation,  f  What ' 
city  is  like  unto  this  great  city?  In  her 
destruction.  What  calamity  has  ever 
come  upon  a  city  like  this  ? 

19.  And  they  east  dust  on  their  heads, 
A  common  sign  of  lamentation  and 
meuming  among  the  Orientals.     Bee 
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heads,  and  ^  cried,  weeding  and 
wailine,  saying,  Alas,  aiasT  that 
great  citj,  wherein  were  made  rich 
all  that  had'  ships  in  the  sea  by 
reason  of  her  costliness  I  for  in  one 
hour  is  she  made  desolate. 

20  Rejoice .  over  her,  *  thou  hea- 
ven, ana  ye  holy  apostles  and  pro- 

«  Je.  51. 48. 


Kol«B  on  Job  ii.  12.  %  By  recuon  of  her 
co9tline9t.  The  word  rendered  eo9tline§9 
— runtrns — meAns  properly  prv^tovMieM, 
eoBtiinettj  their  magnificenoe,  coetly 
merobi^iidise.  The  luxnry  of  a  great 
city  enriches  many  in^iWdmls,  howerer 
much  it  may  impoveriiih  itself.  %  For 
in  one  hour  i$  $he  made  deflate, '  So  It 
seemed  to  them.    Notes,  ver.  17. 

20.  Jiejoiee  over  her.  Over  her  rain. 
There  is  a  strong  qontrast  between  this 
langaage  and  that  whieh  precedes. 
Kings,  merchants,  and  seamen,  who  had 
been  oountei^ancedand  sustained  by  her 
in  the  indulgence  of  oorropt  passions,  or 
who  had  been  enriched  by  traffic  with 
her,  would  have  occasion  to  mourn. 
But  not  so  they  who  had  been  perse* 
cuted  by  her.  Not  so  the  church  of  the 
redeemed.  Not  so  heaven  itsel£  The 
great  oppressor  of  the  churoHy  and  the 
corrupter  of  the  world,  was  now  de- 
stroyed; the  grand*  hindranee  to  the 
spread  of  the  gospel  was  now  removed, 
and  all  the  holy  iu  heaven  and  on  earth 
would  have  occasion  to  r(^)oi«e.  This  is 
not  the  language  of  vengeance,  but  it  is 
the  language  of  ejcultation  and  rejoicing 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  cause  of. 
truth  might  now  spread  without  hin- 
drance through  the  earth.  %  Thou  Aeo- 
ven.  The  inhabitants  pf  heaven.  Comp. 
Notes  on  Isa.  i.  2.  The  meaning  here 
is,  that  the  dwellers  in  heaven — the  holy 
angels  and  \he  redeemed — had  occasion 
to  rfljoice  over  the  downfall  of  the  great 
enemy  of  the  church.  %  And  ye  holy 
apoatlee.  Prof.  Stuart  renders-  this, 
**  Te  saints,  and  apostles,  and  prophets," 
In  the  common  Greek  text  it  is,  as  in 
our  version,  'holy  apostles  and  pro- 
phets.' In  the  text  of  Oriesbaoh,  Hahn, 
and  Tittmann,  the  word  xdl  (and)  is 
interposed  between  the  word  '  Aofy'  and 
*apo9tle*  This  is  doubtless  the  true 
reading.  The  meaning,  then,  is,  thitt 
the  eainta  in  heaven  are  called  <«  to 
reSoioe  over  &«  &U  of  the  mystical 


f>hetB  X  for  <jh>d  hath  avenged  *  you 
on  her. 

.  21  And  a  mighty  an^^  took  up 
a  stone  like  a  ^peat  mmstone,  ana 
cast  U  into  the  sea,  saying,  Thns 
*  with  violence  shall  that  great  citv 
Babylon  be  thrown  down,  and  shall 
be  found  no  more  at  all. 

*De.S4.48;Lu.l8.7,8;e.l9.2.     eJe.61.6i. 

■  [I.  I  ■  ■  ,—     ■      _  ■ _, 

Babylon,  f  Apoetl^,  The  twelve  who 
were  chosen  by  the  Saviour  to  be  her 
toitneeeee  on  earth.  See  Notes  on  1  Cor. 
ix.  1.  The  word  is  oommoaly  limited  to 
the  twelve,  but  in  ar  larger  sense  it  is 
applied  to  other  distinguished  teasohertf 
and  preachers  of  the  gqspeL  See  Notes 
on'  Acts  siv.  li.  There  ie  no  impro- 
priety, however,  in  supposing  that  the 
Aposdes  are  referred -to  here  a«  saeh, 
since  they  would  have  eooasion  to  re^ 
joice  that  the  great  ctbetaole  to  the 
reign  of  the  Redeemer  was  now  tak«i 
away,  and  thatihat  cause  in  whieh  thej 
had.  suffered  and  -died  was  bow  to  be 
triumphant  ^AndpropkeU,  Prophets 
of  the  Old  Testament^  and  distiagidshed 
teachers  of  the  New.  See  Notes  on 
Rom.  ziL  6.  AH  these  would  have  oc- 
casion to  rejoice  in  the  ptospeet  of  the 
final  triumph  of  the  true  religion,  f  For 
Ood  htuk  aoettged  you  on  k«r.  Has 
taken  vengeanoe  on  her  for  her  treat-* 
ment  of  you.  That  is,  as  she  ha^  per- 
secuted the  chiiroh  o«  evd^  they  all 
might  be  regarded  as  interested  in  it, 
ana  affected  by  it.  AH  the  redeemed, 
therefore,  in  earth  and  in  heaven,  acre 
interested  in  whatever  tends  to  retard 
or  to  promote  the  caase  -of  tmth.  All 
have. occasion  to  moom  when  the  -ene- 
miea.  of  the -truth  triumph  j  to  rejoice 
when  they  fall. 

21.  And  u  ffiffhty  ongeL  Notes  ver.  1. 
This  sficms,  however,  to  have  been  a 
different  angel  from  the  one  mentioned 
m  ver.  1,  though,  like  tha^  he  is  de- 
scribed as  having  great  power.  %  Took 
up  a  Hone  like  a,gr!tait  miUMone,  On  the 
structure  of  mills  among  the  ancients, 
Ace  Notes  on  Matt,  xariv.  41.  f  And 
eoMt  it  into  ike  eea.  As  an  emblem  of 
the  utter  min4>f  the  city;  an  indication 
that  the  city  would  be  as  completely 
destroyed  as  that  stone  was  covered  by 
the  waters.  <f  Se^nff,  Tkne  with  9io- 
lenae.  With  force— -as  the  stone  was 
thrown  into  the  sea.    The  idea  is,  thai 
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22  And  the  Toice  of  harpers,  an4 
xnasicians,  and  of  pipers^  and  trum- 
peters, shall  be  heard  no  more  at 
all  in  thee ;  and  no  craftsman,  of 
whatsoever  traft  he  be,  shall  be 
found  any  more  in  thee ;  and  the 
sound  of  a  millstone  '  shall  be  heard 
no  more  at  all  in  thee. 

a  Je.  26. 10.        ft  Je.  7. 34 ;  16.  9;  33.  U. 

it  would  not  be  by  &  gentle  and  natnnd 
decline,  bat  by  tiie  application  of  foreign 
power.  This  iiceords  with  all  the  repre- 
sentatioBB  in  .this  book,  that  violence  wiU 
be  employed  to  overthrow  the  Papain 
power.  3ee  ch.  zvii.  16, 17.  The  origin 
of  this  image  is  probably  Jer.  11.  63,  64 : 
"And  it  shi^ll  be,  when  thou  hast  made 
an  end  of  reading  this  book,  that  thou 
flhalt  bind  a  stone  to  it,  i^id  cast  it  into 
tbe  midst  of  Buphrates :  and  thou  shalt 
say.  Thus  shall  Babylon  sink,  and  i&all 
not  rise  {jrom  the  evil  that  I  will  bring 
Ott  her." 

22.  And  the  voice  of  harpeta.  Those 
who  play  on  th^  harp.  This  was  usually 
accompanied  with  singing.  The  idea  in 
this,  verse  and  th^  following  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  in  the  previous  parts 
of  the  chapter,  that  the  mystical  Baby- 
Ion — Papal  Rome — would  be  brought  to 
utter  desolation.  This  thought  is  here 
exhibited  under  another  form  -^  that  all 
which  constituted  festivity,  joy,  and 
amusement,  and  all  that  indicated  thrift 
i^d  prosperity,  would  disappear.  .  Of 
course  in  a  great  and  gay  city  there 
would  be  all  kinds  of  music^  find  when 
it  is  said  that  this  would  be  heard  there 
no  more,  it  is  a  most  striking  image  of 
utter  desolation,  IT  And  mtuiciaiuu  Mu- 
sicians in  general.;  but  perhaps  Ijiere 
•inhere,  as  distinguished  from  those  who 
played  on  ix^struments.  ^And  of  piper  %, 
Those  who  played  on  pipes  or  flutes. 
See  Note^  on  1  Cor.  xiv.  7 ;  Matt.  xL  17. 
f  And  trumpeters*  Trumpets  were  com- 
mon instruments  of  music,  employed  on 
festival  occasions,  in  war,  and  in. worship. 
Only  the  principal  instruments  of  music 
are  mentioned  here,  as  representatives 
of  the  rest.  The  general  idea  is>  that 
the  sound  of  music,  as  an  indication  of 
festivity  and  joy,  would  cease,  f  Shall 
he  heard  no  more  at  all  in  thee.  It  would 
become  utterly  and  permanently  deso- 
late, f  And  no  ^raftsman  of  whateoever 
eraft    That  i$,  urtiflceni  of  all  kinds 


23  And  the  light  of  a  eandle 
shall  shine  no  more  at  all  in  thee ; 
and  the  voice  of  the  bridegroom 
*  apd  of  the  l)ride  shall  be  neard 
no  more  at  all  in  thee :  tor  thy  mer- 
chants were '  the  g^eat  men  of  the 
earth;  for  by  thy  sorceries '  were 
all  nations  deoeived. 


e  Is.  23.  8. 


d  2  Ki.  0.  22}  Na.  S.  4. 


would  cease  to  ply  their  trades  there. 
The  word  here  used-^r^vln^f — would 
include  all  artisans  or  mechanics;  aU 
who  were  engaged  in  any  kind  of  trade 
or  craft.  The  meaning  here  id,  that  all 
these  would  disappear;  an  image,  of 
course^  of  utter  decay,  f  And  the  aound 
of  a  millstone  ehalt  be  heard  no  more* 
Taylor  {Frag,  to  Oal  IHcvol.  iv.  p.  346) 
supposes  that  this  may  refer  not  so  mndi 
to  the  rattle  of  the  miU,  as  to  the  voice 
of  singing  which  usually  aooompanied 

Sinding.    The  sound  of  a  mill  is  cheer- 
I,  Mid  indicates  prosperi^;  its  ceasing 
is  an  image  of  decline. 

23.  And  the  light  of  a  eandU  ehaU 
ehine  no  more  at  all  in  thee.  Another 
image  jof  desolation,  as  if  every  light 
w«^e  put«ut>.and  there  were  total  dark- 
ness.  f  And  the  voiee  of  the  bridegroom 
and  of  the  bride  ehall  be  heard  no  more 
at  all  inthee.  The  meory  and  cheerful 
voice  of  the  marriage  procession  in  the 
streets  (Notes  on  Mattt.  xzv.  1-7),  or  the 
cheerful,  glad  voice  of  the  newly^miarried 
couple  in  their  own  dwelling  (Notes  John 
iii.  29 )»  f  For  thy  merehante  were  the 
great  men  of  the  ^arth.  Those  who  dealt 
witii  thee  were  the  rich,  and  among  them 
were  even  nobles  and  princes,  and  now 
that  they  trade  with  thee  no  more,  there 
is  occasion  for  lameiHation  and  sorrow. 
The  contrast  is  great  between  the  time 
when  distinguished  foreigners  crowed 
thy  marts,  and  now,  when  none  of  any 
kind  come  to  traffic  with  thee.  The  ori- 
gin of  this  representation  is  probably  the 
description  of  Tyre  in  Bsekiel  xxvii. 

5  For  by  thy  eorceriee  were  all  nationa 
eeeiveek  This  is  stated  as  a  reason  for 
the  ruin  that  had  come  upon  her.  It  is 
a  common  representation  of  Papal  Borne 
that  she  has  deceived  or  deluded  the  na- 
tioQs  of  the  earth  (see  Notes  on  ch.  xUi, 
H),  and  no  representation  ever  made 
accord|  more  with  facts  as  they  have 
occurred.  The  word  aoreeHea  here  refers 
to  the  yanoos.  arts —the  trieks,  impos* 
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24  And  in  her  was  found  the 
blood  of  prophets,  and  of  eaints, 

tares,  and  false  pretences,  by  which  this 
has  been  done.    Bee  Notes  on  ch.  ix.  21. 

34.  And  in  her.  When  she  came  to  be 
destroyed,  and  her  real  character  was 
seen.  ^  Wcu  faund  tke  blood  of  pro- 
phet9.  Of  the  pttblic  teachers  of  the  true 
religion.  On  the  word  prophett,  see 
Notes  oo  Tor.  20.  f  AsUl  of  satnte.  Of 
tiie  holy.  See  Notes  on  yer.  20.  f  And 
of  oiX  likol  were  •(atn  iifMMf  the  Mi^a.  So 
Buneroas  have  been  the  slain ;  so  con- 
stant and  bloody  haye  been  the  persecu- 
tions (here,  that  it  may  be  said  that  all 
the  blood  eyer  shed  has  be^n  poured  out 
there.  ,  Comp.  Notes  on  Matt  xxliL  35. 
No  one  can  donbt  the  propriety  of  this 
representation  with  respect  to  Pagan  and 
Papal  Borne. 

In  regard  to  the  general  meaning  and 
applioation  of  this  chapter,  the  following 
remarks  may  be  made  >  — 

(1)  It  refers  Xa  Papal  Kdme,  and  \A 
iiesigned  ,to  describe  the  final  oyerthrow 
of  that  formidable  Antiohristian  power. 
The  whole  course  of  the  interpret^tioii 
of  the  preylons  chapters  demands  such 
an  application,  and  the  chapter  itself 
Batorally  suggests  it 

(2)  If  it  be  asked  why  so  orach'  of  thia 
inuti^Bry  is  deriyed  firom  the  condition 
of  a  marift'^  pawer,  or  pertains  to  eom- 
iwroe,  since  both  Babylon '  and  Bome 
were  at  some  distance  from  the  sea,  and 
neither  eoold  with  propriety  be  regarded 
as  aea*port  towns,  it  may  be  re|^ed,  fa) 
that  the  main  idea  in  the  mind  of  Jonn 
was  that  of  a  rich  and  magnificent  city ; 
(6)  that  all  the  things  enumerated  were 
doubtless  found  in  fact  In  both  BiU>ylon 
and  Bome ;  (e)  that  tiiough  not  properly 
•ea-pert  towns,  they  were  situated  on 
liyers  that  opened  into  i6ae,  and  were 
therefore  not  un&yorably  situated  foi" 
eommeroe;  and  (d>  that  in  fact  they 
traded  with  all  parts  of  the  earth.  The 
leading  Idea  is  that  of  a  great  and 
luxurious  city,  and  this  is  filled  up 
and  decorated  with  images  of  what  is 
commonly  found  in  large  commercial 
towns.  We  are  not^  therefore,  to  look 
for  a  litmrol  application  of  this,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  attempt  to  find  tdl  these 
things  in  fact  in  the  dty  referfcd  to. 
Much  of  the  description  may  be  for  the 
mere  sake  oMse^ny,  or  onuunent 


and  of  all  that  were  elain  *  upon 

the  earth. 

•  Je.  61. 40. 
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(3)  If  this  refers  to  Eome,  as  is  sup- 
posed, then,  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
ylons representations,  it  shows  that  the 
destruction  of  the  Pspal  power  is  to  be 
complete  and  finaL  The  image  which 
John  had  in  his  eye  as  illustrating  that 
was  undoubtedly  ancient  Babylon  as 
prophetically  described  in  Isa.  xiiL,  xiy., 
and  the  destruction  of  the  [fower  here 
referred  to  is  to  be  as  complete  as  was 
the  destruction  described  there.  It  would 
not  be  absolutely  necessary  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  to  suppose  that  Bome  itself 
is  to  become  a  heap  of  ruins  like  Baby- 
lon, whateyer  may  be  true  on  that  pointy 
but  that  the  Papal  power  as  such  is  to 
be  so  utterly  destroyed  that  the  ruins 
of  desolate  Babylon  would  properly  re- 
present it 

(4)  If  this  interpretation  is  correct, 
then  the  Beformation  was  in  entire  ac- 
cordance'with  what  Ood  would  haye  his 
people  do,  and  was  demanded  by  solemn 
duty  to  htm.  Thus  in  yer.  4  of  this 
chapter,  his  people  are  expressly  com- 
manded '  to  "  come  out  of  her,  that 
they  might  not  be  partakers  of  her  sins, 
nor  of  her  plagues,  ii  it  had  been  the 
design  of  the  Beformers  to  perform  a 
work  that  should  be  in  all  respects  a 
fhlfiUing  of  t&e  command  of  Gk>d,  they 
coitld  haye  done  nothing  that  would 
haye  more  literally  met  the  diyine 
requirement  Indeed  the  church  has 
neyer  performed  a  duty  more  manifhsUy 
in  accordance  with  the  diyine  will,  and 
more  indispensable  for  its  own  purity, 
prosperity,  and  safety,  thaa  the  act  of 
separating  entirely  and  for  eyer  from 
Papal  Bome. 

(5)  The  Befprmaiion  was  a  great 
moyement  in  human  affairs.  It  was  the 
index  of  great  progress  already  reaehedy 
and.  the  pledge  of  still  greater.  The 
affairs  of  the  world  were  at  that  period 
placed  on  a  new  footing,  and  from  the 
period  of  the  Beformation,  and  Just  in 
proportion  as  the  principles  of  the  Be- 
formation are  acted  on,  the  destiny  of 
mankind  is  ofuward, 

{^)  The  fidl  of  Papal  Bome,  as  de- 
scribed in  this  chapter,  will  remoye'  one 
of  the  last  obstructions  to  the  final  tri- 
umph of  the  gospeL  In  the  Notes  on 
ch.  zyL  10>10,  we  saw  that  om  great 
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GItAPTER  XIX. 
ND  after  these  things  I  heard 
a  great  voice  *  of  mueh  people 


hindrance  to  the  spread  of  the  true  reli- 
^on  would  be  taken  away  by  the  decline 
and  fall^  of  the  Turkish  power*  A  stUI 
more  formidable  hindrance  will  be  taken 
away  by  tiie  decline  and  &U  of  the  Papal 
power;  for  tiiat  power  holde  more  mil- 
Uoo9  of  the  race  under  its  subjection, 
and  with  a  more  consummate  art,  and  a 
mor^  powerful  spell.  "^  The  Papal  influ- 
ence has  been  felt,  and  still  is  felt,  in  a 
considerable  part  of  the  world.  It  has 
ehurches  and  schools  and  colleges  in 
almost  aU  lands.  It  exercises'  a  vast 
influence  over  governments.  It  has 
powerful  societies  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  propagating  its  opinions ;  ahd  it 
80  panders  to  some  of  the  most  powerful 
passions  of  our  nature,  and  so  oonrerts 
to  its  own  purposes  all  the  resources  of 
superstition,  a»  still  to  retain  a  mighty, 
though  a  wanine  hold,  on  the  human 
mind.  MThen  this  power  shall  finally 
cease,  any  one  can  see  that  perhaps  the 
most  mighty  <ob8truction  which  has  ever 
been  on  the  earth  for  a  thousand  years 
tcr  the  Spread  of  the  gospel,  will  have 
heen  retnoved,  and  the  way  will  be  pre- 

Sared  for  the  introduction  of  the  long- 
oped-for  Millennium. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

▲HALTSIS   OF  THE  CSAPTBB. 

This  ehapter,  as  well  as  the  last,  is  an 
episode,  delaying  the  fiQal  catastrophe, 
and  describing  more  fully  the  effect  of 
ihe  destruetion  of  the  n^ystical  Babylon. 
The  ohajpter  consists  of  the  following 
parts: — 

L  A  Hymn  of  the  heavenly  hosts  in 
Tiew  of  the  destructi<iin  of  the  mystical 
Babylon,  vs.  1-7.  (o)  A  voice  is  heard 
In  heaven  shouting  Hatlelc^ah,  Sh  view 
of  the  fact  that  God  had  judged  the  great 
harlot  that  had  corrupted  the  earth,  vs. 
1,  2.  (b)  The  sound  is  echoed  ftnd  re- 
peated as  the  Smoke  of  her  torment 
ascends,  ver.  3.  (c)  The  four  and  twenty 
elders,  and  the  fbur  Hvitig  ereatures,  as 
interested  in  all.  that  pertains  ,to  the 
church,  unite  in  that  shout  of  Hallelujah, 
ver.  4.  (rf)  A  voice  is  heard  from  the 
throne  /Commanding  them  to  praise  God, 
ver.  6,  and  (e)  the  mighty  shout  of  Hal- 
lelujah is  echoed  and  xepeated  from  un- 
numbered hosts,  vs.  6y  7.' 


in  heaven,  flaying,  Alleluia ;  *  Sal- 

a  a  11. 15. 
b  ver.  3. 4, 6. 


n.  The  marriage  of  the  Lamb,  vs.  8^  9. 
The  Lamb  of  God  is  United  to  his  bride 
— the  church^— never  more  to  be  sepa- 
rated, and  after  all  the  persecutions,  con- 
flicts and  embarrassments  which  had 
existed,  thu  long-desix'ed  union  ie  con- 
summated, and  the -glorious  triumph  of 
the  church  is  described  under  the  image 
of  a  joyous  wedding  ceremony. 

III.  John  is  so  overcome  with  this  re- 
presentation^ that  in  his  transports  of  feel- 
ing he  pfostrates  himself  before  the  angel 
who  shows  him  all  this,  ready  totoortAtp 
one  who  discloses  such  bright  and  glori- 
ous scenes,  ver.  10.  He  is  gently  re- 
buked for  allowing  himself  to  be  so 
overcome  that  he  would  rend^  divine 
homage  to  any  creature,  and  is  told  that 
he  who  communicates  this  to  him  is  but 
a  fellow-servant,  and  that  God  only  is  to 
be  wbrshipped. 

TV.  The  final  conquest  oter  the  beast 
and  the  false  ptophet,  and  the  subjuga- 
tion of  all  the'  foes  of  the  church,  vs. 
11-21. 

(a)  A  description  of  the  oon<]^ueror — 
the  Son  of  God,  vs.  11-16.  He  appears 
on  a  White  horse  —  emblem  of  victory. 
He  has  on  his  head  many  crowns ;  wears 
a  vesture  dipped  in  blood;  is  followed  by 
the  armies  of  heaven  oh  white  horses;; 
from  his  mouth  goes  a  sharp  sword ;  and 
his  name  is  prominently  written  on  hiB 
vesture  and  his  tbigh — ^all  emblematic  of 
certain  victory. 

(&)  An  angel  is  seen  standing  in  the 
sun,  calling  on  all  the  fowls  of  heaven  to 
come  to  the  great  feast  prepared  for  th  etn 
in  the  destruction  of  the  enemies  of  God 
— as  ^  there  wei^  a  great  slaughter  shlfi- 
dent  to  supply  all  the  fowls  that  feed  on 
flesh,  vs.  l7,  i8. . 

(c)  The  final  war,  vs.  1^-2L  The 
beast,  and  the  kingi^  of  the  earth,  and 
their  armiee  are  gathered  together  for 
battle ;  the  beast  and  the  fUse  prophet 
are  taken,  and  are  cast  into  the  lake  that 
burns  with  fire  and  brimstone ;  and  all 
that  remain  of  the  enemies  of  God  are 
slain,  and  the  fowUi  are  satisfied  with 
their  flesh.  The^  last  obstacle  that  pre- 
vented the  dawn  of  the  Millennial  morn- 
ing iei  taken  away,  and  the  church  is  tri- 
umphal t. 

1.  And  mfter  thtee  thingt.    Th«  fUngs 
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Tation,  *  and  gkrjF,  and  konor,  iMud 
power,  unto  we  Lord  our  God : 

2  For  true  ^  and  righteous  are 
his  judgments :  for  he  hath  judged 
the  great  Whore,  which  did  corrupt 
the  earth  with  her  fornication,  and 
ha^  avenged  *  the  blood  of  his  sei^ 
Tants  at  her  hand. 


«  &  7.10,12. 


h  0.10. 7. 


particularly  that  were  exhibited  in  the 
preyions  oliapter.  See  Notes  on  oh. 
xvtii.  1.  .  f  i  kear^  a  «otc«  of  muck  peo^ 
pU  in  ksavn.  The  yoloe,  of  the  wor- 
shippers before  the  throne,  f  Saying, 
Allduisu  The  Qreek  method  of  writing 
MaUeluJaJL  This  word — (iXX«>ot$ia— oc- 
onrs  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  this 
ehftpter,  ts.  1, 3, 4, 6.    The  Hebrew  phrase 

PT  ijTf}^ffaUeluJah,  ocenrs  often  in 

the  Old  Testament  It  means  properly 
Praiae  Jehovah,  or  Praite  the  Lord:  The 
oeeation  on  which  it  is  introduced  here 
is  Tery  itppropriaCe.  It  is  uttered  by  the 
inhaUtants  of  heaven,  in  the  imn^ediate 
presence  of  God  himself,  and  in  view  of 
the  final  overthrow  of  Ae  enemies  of  the 
church  and  the  triumph  of  the  gospel. 
In  such  cireuffisfcanees  it  was  fit  tiiat 
heaven  should  render  praise>  and  that  a 
song  of  thanksgiving  should  he  uttered 
in  which  all  holy  beings .  could  unite. 
f  Salvation^  That  is,  the  salvation  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  0od.  ^ee. Notes  on  ch. 
vU.  10.  f  And  glory  and  honor.  Notes 
ch.  V.  12.  %  And  power.  Notes  ch.  v. 
la.  f  Uniathe  Lord  gur  Ood.  That  is, 
all  that  liiere  is  of  hon^,  glory,  power, 
in  ihe  redempUon  of  the  world  bialongiB 
to  Gody  and  should  be  ascribed  to  him.. 
This  is  expressive  of  the  true  feelings 
of  piety  always;  this  will  constitute  the 
song  of  heaven.    .  •     ^      « 

2.  For  fnM  and  righteoue  are  hiejudg-- 
mentt.  Thai  is,  the  calamities  that  come 
upon. the  power  here  referred  to,  are  de- 
served. \  For.he  hath  judged  the  great 
whore.  The  power  represented  by  the 
harlot.  See  Notes  on  oh.  xvii.  1.  f  Whi^h 
did  corrupt  (he  earth  by  her  fomitation. 
See  Notes  on  chr  xiy.  8,  xvii.  2,  4,  5, 
xviii.  3.  Comp.  Notes  on  ch.  Ix.  21.  %And 
hath  avenged  the  blood  of  hit  eervanie. 
See  Notes  on  ch.  xviii.  20, 24.  %Athef 
hand.    Shed  hy  her  hand. 

3.  Amd   xtguin    they    eaid,    AtMuia. 
Notes  ver.  1.    The.  event  was  so  glorious 


,.  3  And  agidtt  they  said,  Alleluia. 
And  her  ^smoke  '  rose  up  for  ever 
and  ever. 

4  And  the  four  and  twenty  elders 
and  the  four  beasts  fell,  down  and 
worshipped  God  that  sat  on  the 
throne,  saying,  Amen ;  Alleluia. 

5  And  a  Toice  came  out  of  the 

e  e.  18.  90.         d  Is.  84. 10;  e.  18.  9, 18.  ^ 

and  so  important;  the  final  destruction 
of  the  gr.eat  enemy  of  the  church  was  of 
so  much  moment  in  its  bearing  on  tiie 
welfare  of  the  world,  as  to  call  forth  re- 
peated expressiokis  of  praise.  ^  And  her 
emoke  roae  up  for  ever  and  ever.  See 
Notes  on  ch.  xiv.  11.  This  is  an  image 
of  final  rnin^,*  ^.the  image  being  derived 
probaUy  f^om  the  description  in  Genesis 
of  the  smoke  that  ascended  from  the 
cities  of  the  plain.  Gen.  xix.  28.  .  On  the 
joy  expressed  here  in  her  destruction, 
comp.  Notes  on  ch.  xviiL  20*^ 

4.  And  the  four  and  twenty  eldere  and 
the  four  beaete.  See  Notes  on  ch.  iv.  4» 
6,  7.  As  representatives  of  the  chur«^ 
And  as  interested  in  its  welfare,  ti)ey  are 
now  Introduced  as  rejoicing  in  its  final 
^riumph,  and  in  the  destrnction  of  its 
lastfoC'  %FeUdoton.  Prostrated  them- 
selves— the  usual  posture  of  worship. 
^  And  worehipped  God  that  eat  on  the 
throne.  Ch.  iv.  2,  3,  10.  That  is,  they 
now  adored  him  for  what  he  had  done  in 
delivering  the  chnrcb  ifrom  all  its  perse- 
cutions, and  pausing  it  to  triumph  in  the 
world.  '  %  fSayin^,  Amen.  See  Notes  on 
Matt  VI.  13.  The  word  here  is  expres- 
sive of  approbation  of  what  God  had 
done ;  or  of  their  solemn  assent  to  all 
that  had  occurred  in  the  destruction  of 
the  gres;t  enepiy  of  the  church.  .^Alleluia. 
Notes  ver.  1.  The  repetition  of  this  word 
80  many  times  shows  the  intenseness  of 
the  .joy  of  heaven  in  view  of  the  final 
triumph  of  the  church. 

b.  And  a  voice  cante  out  of  the  throno. 
A  voice  seemed  to  come  from  the  very 
midst  of  the  throne.  It  is  not  said  by 
whom  this  voice  wa^  uttered.  It  eannot 
be  supposed,  however,  that  it  was  uttered 
by  God  himself,  for  the  command  which 
it  gave  yfM  this :  "  Praise  our  God/'  Ac. 
For  the  same  reason  it  seems  hardly 
probable  that  it  wa^  the  voice  of  the 
Messiah,  unless  it  be  supposed  that  he 
here  identifies  himself  with  the  redeemed 
churbh,  and  speaks  of  God  «•  JUs  God 
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throne,  sajing.  Praise  *  our  God  all 
ye  his  serfants,  and  ye  that  fear 
him,  bolh  small  and  great. 

6  And  I  heard  as  it  were  the 
Toiee  of  a  great  multitade,  and  as 
the  voice  of  many  waters,  and  as 

a  P8.13iJ.L 
»  Pi.  97. 1, 12. 

and  &€*«.  It  would  seem  rather  that  it 
was  ft  responsiTe  roice  tiiftt  oame  from 
thoee  nearest  the  throne,  ealling^  on  all 
to  unite  in  praising  God  in  view  6f  what 
was  done.  The  meaning  then  will  be, 
that  all  heaven  was  interested  in  the  tri- 
umph of  the  chnrch,  and  that  one  por- 
tion of  the  dwellers  there  called  on  the 
others  to  nnite  in  offering  thanksgiving. 
T  Prahe  our  Ood.  The  Qod  that  we 
worship.  T  All  ye  hit  9ervant9.  All  in 
heaven  and  earth ;  all  have  occasion  for 
tiiankfblness.  .  T  And  aU  ye  that  fear 
him.  That  reverence  and  obey  him.  The 
fear^f  the  Lord  is  a  commoda  expression 
in  the  Beriptnres  to  denote  tme  piety. 
%  Both  mnall  and  great.  All  of  every 
elass  and  condition  —  poor  and  rich  — 
young  and'  old  ,*  Uioso  of  humble,  and 
those  of  exalted  rank.  Comp.  Ps.  oxlviii. 
7-13. 

6.  And  I  heard  as  it  were  the  voice  of 
a  great  nuUtitnde.  In  verse  1,  he  sftys 
>that  he  'heard  a  great  voioe  of  much 
people;' here  he  says  he  'heard  as  it 
vfere  a  voioe  of  a  great  multitude.'  That 
is,  in  the  former  case  he  heard  a  shout 
that  he  at  once  Tccognued  as  the  voice 
of  a  great  multitude  of  persons ;  here  he 
says  that  he  heard  a  sound  not  distinctly 
reoogniied  at  first  as  such,  but  whi<^ 
reeembUd  such  a  shout  of  a  multitude. 
In  the  former  case  it  was  dietinet;  here 
it  was  confused — ^bearing  a  resemblance 
to  the  sound  of  roaring  waters,  or  to 
muttering  thunder,  but  less  distinct  than 
the  former.  This  phrase  would  imply 
(a)  a  lander  sound.;  imd  {b)  that  the 
sound  was  more  remote,  and  therefore 
less  clear  and  distinct.  T  And  at  the 
voice  ofmang  toatere.  The  comparison 
of  the  voices  of  a  host  of  people  with  the 
roar  of  mighty  waters,  is  not  uncommon 
in  the  Beriptnres.  See  Notes  on  Isa.  xvlL 
13, 13.    So  in  Hdmer, 

'"Tbe  MODareh  spoke,  aad  •trmifht  a  Bamar  rote. 
Load  M  tha  Amrrt  wban  tka  tavpest  blow4 ; 
That  dath'd  on  broken  .rocks  tonultuops  roar, 
AaS  tail  aad  thundar  on  tba  stoojr  sb«va.'* 

f  Jmd  ae  tiU  voice  of  nUghtg  thnnderinge. 
88» 


thOToioe  of  many  thnnderiags,  say- 
ing. Alleluia :  tor ''  the  Lord  Qod 
omnipotent  reigneth. 

7  Let  as  be  ^lad  aad  rejoice,  aad 
give  honor  to  him :  for  the  marria^ 
'  of  the  Lamb  is  come,  and  his  wife 
hath  made  herself  ready.' 

«Uatt26;ia  tf  Is.  62.1. 


The  loud,  deep,  heavy  voice  of  thunder. 
The  distant  shouts  of  a  multitude  may 
properly  be  represented  by  the  sound  of 
heaty  thunder.  IF  Saving,  Alleluia, 
Notes  ver.  1.  This  is  Uic  fourth  time 
in  which  this  is  uttered  as  expressive  of 
the  joy  of  the  heavenly  hosts  in  view  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  enemies  of  the 
ohureh.  The  occasion  will  be  worthy  of 
this  emphatic  expression  of  joy.  T  For 
the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth.  Jeho- 
vah— God  Almighty—^the  true  €^od.  The 
meaning  is,  that  as  the  last  enemy  of  the 
church  is  destroyed;  he  now  truly  reigns. 
This  is  the  result  of  his  power,  and  there- 
fore it  is  proper  that  he  should  bq  praised 
as  the  omnipotent  or  AlmightgQod — for 
he  has  shown  that  he  can  overcome  all 
Ms  enemies,  and  bring  the  world  to  his 
feet. 

7.  Lei  ue  r^oiee.  Let  all  in  heaven 
rejoice— -for  all  have  an  interest  in  the 
triumph  of  truth ;  all  should  be  glad  that 
the  government  of  God  is  set  up  over  an 
apostote  world.  ^  And  give  honor  to 
hinu  Because  the  work  Is  glorious ;  and 
because  it  is  by  his  power  aJone  that  it 
has  been  accomplished.  Notes  ch.  v.  12. 
f  For  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  m  Come. 
Of  the  Lamb  of  God — the  Redeemer  of 
the  world.  Notes  ch.  v.  6.  The  re- 
lation of  God,  and  especially  of  the 
Messiah,  -to  the  ohureh,  is  often  in  the 
Scriptures  represented  under  the  image 
of  marriage.  See  Notes  on  Isa.  liv.  4^6, 
Ixa.  4,  6,  2  Cor.  xi  2,  Eph.  v.  23-38. 
Comp.  Jer.  iH.  14,-  xxxi.  32,  Hos.  ii.  19, 
20.  The  idea  is  also  said  to  be  common 
in  Arabic  and  Persian  poetry.  It  ib  to 
be  remembered  also  that  Papal  Borne 
has  just  been  represented  as  a  gay  and 
meretricious  womai^,  and  there  is  a  pro- 
priety, therefore,  in  representing  the  true 
church  as  a  pure  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife, 
and  the  final  triumph  of  that  chnrch  t» 
a  joyous  marriage.  The  meaning  is,  that 
Uie  church  was  now  to  triumph  and  re- 
joice as  if  in  permanent  union  with  her 
glorious  head  and  Lord,   f  And  hie  wtfe 
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8  And  tQ  her  was  gnntdd  that 
Bfae  i^ottkl  be  urrayed  *  m  fine  lin- 
en, clean  and  *  white:  for  the  fine 
lii^n  U  the  righteonsnesB '  of  sahits. 

9  And  he  saitii  unto  me,  Write, 

«  U  CL 10;  a  8.4.  <  *  Of,  brigkL    c  Pi.  183.9. 


haih  made  keraelf  readjf^.  By  putting  on 
her  beautiful  apparel  and  ornaments. 
All  the  preparations  had  been  made  for 
a  permanent  and  uninterrupted  union 
with  its  Bedeemer,  and  the  ohuroh  was 
henceforward  to  be  reoognised  as  hiK 
beaatiful  bride,  and  was  no  more  to  ap- 
pear as  a  decorated  bariot — as  it  had 
daring  the  Papal  supremacy.  Between 
the  ehurch  under  the  Papacy,  uid  the 
ohur^  in  its  true  form>  there  is  all  the 
difference  which  there  is  between  an 
abandoned  woman  gayly  decked  with 
gold  and  jewels,  and  a  pure  virgin, 
ehaetely  and  modestly  adooied,  about  to 
be  led  to  be  united  in  bonds  of  love  to  a 
virtnoos  husband. 

8.  Atud  to  lutr  wu  gtxmUd,  It  Is  not 
said  here  ijr  whom  this  was  granted,  but 
it  is  perhaps  implied  that  tms  was  con- 
ferred by  the  Sariour  himself  on  his 
bride,  f  Tkat  the  thould  be  armypd  m 
fine  Unen,  efeaa  and  to&t(e«  See  Notes 
on  oh.  iiL  4,  5,  IS,  viL  13.  Whiu  has 
perhiH>*  ^  ^  countries  been  the  usual 
color  of  4;he  bridal  ^faress-^as  an  emblem 
of  innocence.  %  For  the  fine  lin^  ie  the 
riffhteotuneee  of  eainie.  represents  the 
righteousness  of  the  saints ;  or  is  an  em- 
blem of  it  It  should  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  implied  here^as  it  is  erery- 
where  in  the  Scriptures,  that  this  i»  not 
their  oum  righteousness,  for  it  is  said 
that  this  was  ^ffiven*  to  the  bride — to 
the  saints.  It  u  the  gracious  .bestow- 
ment  of  their  Lord;  and  the  reference 
here  must  be  to  that  righteousness  which 
tiiey  obtaii;!  by  faith — the  righteousness 
which  resulUi  from  justification  through 
the  merits  of  the  Redeemer.  Of  this 
Paul  speaks,  when  he  says  (Phil.  ilL  9), 
**  And  be  found  in  him,  iMt  having  mine 
own  righteousness,  wbiob  is  of  the  law, 
but  that  which  is  through  the  faith  of 
Christ,  the  righteousness  which  is  of 
Q«d  by.futh."  Comp.  Notes  on  Bom. 
ill.  25,  26. 

9.  And  he  eaith  unto  me.    The  angd 
Who  made  these  representations  to  him. 
See  ver.  10.    IT  Write,  bUned  are  thev. . 
See  Netea  on  ch.  ziv.  18.    IT  Which  are] 


^  bleoaed  are, the j  which  are  caUed 
unto  the  marriage-enpper  '  o£  the 
Lamb.  ^  And  he  saith  nnto  me, 
These  f  are  the  true  savings  of  Gkod. 
10  And  '  I  fell  at  hn  feet  to  woi>- 

d.Lu.1416.    •&8.20.   /a 28.0.    4^0:22.8,9. 

called  unto  the  marriagc-eupper  of  ihe 
Lamh.  The  idea  of  a  festival,  or  a  mar- 
riage-supper, was  a  fiuniliar  one  to  the 
Jews  to  represent  the  happiness  of  hea- 
ven, and  is  frequently  found  in  the  New 
Testament  Comp.  Notes  on  Luke  iir. 
1»,  16,  zvi  22,  xzlL  16,  Matt  zziL  2. 
The  image  in  the  passage  before  us  is 
that  of  many  gsi^eHe  invited  to  a  great 
lefttival.  f  And  he  eaith  unto  me,  Theee 
are  the  true  saying  of  God.  Confirming 
all  by  a  solemn  declaration.  The  im- 
portance of  what  is  here  said;  the  de- 
sirableness of  having  it  fixed  in  the 
mind  amidst  the  tiif^  of  life  and  the 
scenes  of  persecution  throui^  which  the 
church  wail  to  pass,  makes  this  solemn 
declaration  proper.  The  idea  is,  that  in 
all  times  of  persecution ;  in  every  dark 
hour  of  despondency;  the  church,  as 
such,  and  every  individual  member  of 
the  church,  should  receive  it  as  a  solonn 
truth  never  to  be  doubted,  that  the 
relijpon  of  Christ  would  finally  prevul, 
and  that  all  persecuttm  and  sorrow 
here  would  be  followed  by  joy  and 
triumph  in  heaven. 

10.  And  I /ell  at  hie  feet  to  worehip 
him,  'At  the  §6et  of  the  angel.  Notes 
ver.  9.  This  ia  a  oommon  posture  of 
adoration  in  the  East.  See  Rotenm^ 
ler's  Morgenlandi  in  loe.  Notes  1  Cor. 
sir.  26.  John  was  entirely  overcome 
with,  the  majesty  of  the-  heavenly  me»- 
aenger,  and  with  the  amazing  truths  that 
he  had  disclosed  to  him,  and  in  the  over- 
flowiQg  of  his  feelings,  he  fell  upon  the 
earth  in  .the  j^osture  of  adoration.  Or, 
it  may  be  that  he  mistook  tha  rank  of 
him  who  addressed  him,  and  suppoeed 
that  he  was  the  Messiah  whom  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  worship,  and  who 
had  firat  (eh.  i.)  appeared  to  him.  If  so, 
his  error  was  soon  corrected.  He  was 
told  by  the  angel  himself  who  made 
these  communications  that  he  had  no 
claims  to  such  homage,  and  that  the 
praise  which  he  offered  him  ahoold  be 
rendered  to  God  alone.  It  should  be 
observed  that  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est intimation  that  thi«  ipot  the  Mea- 
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fthip  him.  And  he  said  onto  me. 
See  ik<m  do  U  not :  I  am  thy  fellow- 
Berrant,  and  of  thy  brethren  that 


siah  himself,  and  conseqaently  thiq  does 
not  ooBti^ii  any  evidence  that  it  weald 
be  imj^oper  to  worship  him.  Jiie  only 
fair  eondlusion  from  the  passage  h,  that 
it  18  wrong  to  offer  religious  homage 
to  an  angel.  IT  And  ke  taid  unto  me,  See 
then  do  it  «o<.  That  is,  in  rendering  the 
homage  which ~y on  fwopose  to  me,  yon 
woald  in  &ct  render  it  to  a  creature. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  an  admonition 
^  be  careful  in  our  worship;  not  to  allow 
our  feelings  to  overcome  us ;  and  not  to 
Tender  that  homage,  to  a  creature  which 
is  due  to  God  alone.  Of  coarse  this 
would  prohibit  the  worship  of  the  Virgin 
Maay,  and  of  any  of  the  saints,  and  all 
that  homage  rendered  to  a  created  being 
which  is  doe  to  Ood  only.  Nothing  is 
more  eareftilly  guarded  in  the  Bible  than 
the  parity  and  simplicity  of  worship; 
nothing  is  more  sternly  rebuked  than 
idolatry;  nothing  is  more  contrary  to 
the  divine  law  than  rendering  in  any 
way  that  homage  to  a  creature  which 
belongs  of  right  to  the  Creator.  It  was 
necessary  to  guard  even  John,  the  be- 
loved diseiple,  on  that  subject;  how 
much  more  needful,  therefore,  is  it  to 
guard  the  churoh  at  large  from  the  dan- 
gers to  which  it  is  liable.  IT  /  am  thy 
fellow-eervant.  Evidently  this  was  an 
angel,  and  yet  he  here  speaks  of  himself 
as  a  '  fellow-serviualf  of  John.  That  ts, 
he  was  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
same  Ood;  he  was  endeavoring  to  ad- 
vance the  same  canse,  and  to  honor  the 
same  Redeemer;  The  sentiment  is,  that 
in  promoting  religion  in  the  world,  we 
«i%  associated  with  angels.  It  is  no 
oondesoension  in  them  to  be  engag^  in 
the  service  of  the  Redeemer,  though  it 
seems  to  be  oondeseention  for  them  to  be 
associated  with  us  in  any  thing;  it  con- 
stitutes no  ground  of  merit  in  us  to  be 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Redeemer 
(eomp.  Lake  zvii.  10),  though  we  may 
regard  it  as  an  honor  to  be  associated 
with  the  angels,  and  it  may  raise  us  in 
eonseiom  dignity  to  feel  that  we  are 
united  with  them.  IT  And  of  thy  hreth- 
ten.  Of  other  Christians;  for  all  are 
engaged  ih  the  same  work.  T  That  Aave 
ik»  U9H$nmty  cf  /•#«••    Who  are  wit* 


hare  the  testimony  of  Jesiu :  "vror- 
ship  Gk>d :  for  the  testimony  of  J^ 
SUB  *  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 

a  Ac  10. 48.    1  Pe.  1. 10, 11. 

nesses  for  the  Saviour.^  It  is  possible 
that  there  may  be  here  a  partteular  re- 
ference to  those  who  were  engaged  in 
preaching  Uie  gospel,  though  th*  lan- 
guage will  apply  to  all  who  give  their 
^stimony  to  the  value  of  the  gospel  by 
consistent  lives.  T  Worehip  God.  He 
is  the  only  proper  object  of  worship ;  he 
alone  is  to  be  adored.  T  For  the  teett- 
many  of  Je$u9,  The  meaning  here  seems 
to  be,  that  this  angel,  and  John,  and 
their  fellow-servants,  were  all  engaged 
in  the  same  work — ^that  of  bearing  their 
testimony  to  Jesus.  Thus,  in  this  re- 
spect, they  were  on  a  level,  and  one  of 
them  should  not  worship  uiother,  but 
all  should  unite  ita  the  common  worship 
of  God.  No  one  in  tiiis  work,  though  an 
augel,  could  have  such  a  |>re-eminence 
that  it  would  be  proper  to  render  the 
homage  to  him  which  was  due  to  God 
alone.  There  eould  be  but  one  being 
whom  it  Was  proper  to  worship,  and  they 
who  were  engaged  in  simply  bearing 
teetitnony  to  the  work  of  Uie  Saviour, 
shoukl  not  worship  one  another.  IT  It 
the  epirit  of  prophecy.  The  design  of 
prophecy  is  to  bear  testimony  to  Jesus. 
The  language  does  not  mean,  of  course^ 
that  Uiis  is  the  oti{y  design  of  prophecy, 
but  that  this  is  its  great  and  ultimate 
end.  The  word  prophecy  here  seems  td 
be  used  in  the  large  sense  in  which  it  is 
often  employed  in  the  New  Testament- 
meaning  to  make  known  the  divine  will 
(see  Notes  on  Rom.  zii.  6),  and  the  prl. 
mary  referepee  here  would  seem  to  be  to 
the  preachers  and  teachers  of  the  New 
Testament  The  sense  is,  that  their 
grand  business  is  to  bear  testimony  to 
tiie  Saviour.  They  are  all  —  whether 
angels,  apostles,  or  ordinary  teachers— 
appointed  for  this,  and  therefore  should 
regard  themselves . as  'fellow-servants.' 
The  dtftign  of  the  angel  in  this  seems  to 
have  been,  to  state  to  John  what  was  his 
own  specific  business  in  the  communica- 
tioos  which  he  made,  and  then  to  state  a 
universal  trutii  appUoable  to  all  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel,  that  they  were  en- 
gaged in  the  same  work,  and  that  no  one 
of  them  should  claim  adoration  from 
others.    Thus  oadttstood,  this  passage 
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11  £ad  I  saw  heaven  opened, 
and  behold,  a  white  '  horse ;  and 
he  that  sat  npon  him  was  called 
Faithftd  *  and  True,  and  in  rightr 
eousness  '  he  doth  judge  and  juake 
war. 

12  His .'  eyes  were  as  a  flame  of 

«  e.  6w  S.  ft  e.  8. 14. 

«P>.  46. 8, 4;  la.  11. 4.       tf  cl.  14,  2.18. 

I^as  no  direct  reference  to  the  propheoies 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  teaches  no- 
thing in  regard  to  their  design,  though 
it  is  in  fact  undoubtedly  trae  that  their 
grand  and  leading  object  Was  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  future  Messiah.  But 
this  passage  will  not  jnstify  the  attempt 
so  often  made  to  'find  Christ'  erery where 
in  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament, 
or  justify  the  many  forced  and  unnatural 
interpretations  by  which  the  prophecies 
are  often  applied  to  him. 

11.  And  I  »aw  heaven  opened.  He 
saw  Ik  new  vision,  tui/an  opening  were 
made  through  the  sky,  and  he  was  per- 
mitted to  look  into,  heaven*  See  Notes 
dn  ch.  iv.  1.  T  And  behold,  a  white  horee. 
On  the  white  horse  as  a  symbol,  see 
Notes  on  eh.  vi.  2.  He  is  )iere  the  sym- 
bol of  the  final  vietory  that  is  to  be  ob- 
tained over  the  beast  and  the  false  pro- 
phet (ver.  20),  and  of  the  final  triumph 
of  the  church.  T  And  he  that  eat  upon 
him  was.  called  Faithful  and  True,  He 
is  not  designated  here  by  his  usual  and 
real  name^  but  by  his  attributes.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Messiah  is  in- 
tended, as  he  goes  forth  to  the  sul^uga- 
tion  of  the  world  to  himself.  The  attri- 
butes here  referred  U>-^aith/ul  and  true 
.  —  are  peculiarly  appropriate,  for  they 
are  not  only  strongly  marked  attributes 
of  his  character,  but  they  would  be  par- 
ticularly-manifested  in  the  events  that 
are  described.  He  would  thus  show  that 
he  ^?s  faithful  —  or  worthy,  of  the  con* 
fidence  of  his  church  in  delivering  it 
from  all  its  enemies  ^  and  true  to  all  the 
promises  that  he  has  made  to  it.  f  And 
in  righteoueneee  doth  he  Judge.  All  his 
acts  of  judgment  in  determining  the 
destiny  of  men  are  righteous.  See  Notes 
on  Isa.  xl.  3-5.  f  And  make  war.  That 
is,  the  war  which  he  wages  is  not  a  war 
of  ambition ;  it  is  not  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  conquest;  itis  to  save  the  right- 
eons,  and  to  punish  the  wicked. 
'  12.  Mie  eye*  were  a$  a  JUtme  qf  firt. 


fire,  and  on  his  head  loere  many 
crowns;^  and  be  had  a  name^ 
Written  that  no  man  knew  but  he 

himself. 

13  And  he  tMU  clothed  witili  a 
vesture  dipped  in  blood:  and  his 
name  is  eiQled  The'  Word  of  God. 

«  Ca.  3. 11 ;  Is.  32. 9;  Zee  0.16;  He.  S.^;  &  0. 2. 
/  a  &  12.  g  Jna  1.1^ 

See  Notes  on  ch.  L  14.  T  And  on  hie 
head  were  many  erowne.  Many  diadems, 
indicative  of  his  universal  reign.  It  is 
not  said  kov>  these  were  worn  or  arranged 
on  his  head — perhaps  the  various  dia- 
deqpis  worn  by  kings  were  in  some  way 
wreathed  into  one.  T  And  he  had  a  name 
written.  That  is,  probably  on  the  front- 
let of  this  compound  dudem.  Oomp. 
Notes  ch.  xiii.  1,  xiv.  1.  T  Which  no 
man  knew  btU  himeelf.  See  Notes  on  ch. 
ii.  17.  This  cannot  here  mean  that  no 
one  could  recut  the  name,  but  the  idea  is, 
that  no  one  but  himself  could  fully  un- 
derstand its  import.  It  involved  a  depth 
of  meaning,  and.  a  degree  of  sacredness, 
and  a  relation  to  the  Father,  whieh  he 
alone  could  apprehend  in  its  trae  import 
This  is  true  of  the  name  here  designated 
— *  the  word  of  God'-r-the  Logoe — Aiyeti 
and  it  is  true  of  all  the  names  whicdi  he 
bears.  See  Matt.  xL  27.  Compare  a 
quotation  from  Dr.  Buchanan  in  the  Aei' 
atie  Reeearehee,  vol.  i,  vi  p.  264,  as 
quoted  by  BosenmiiUer,  Morffenland, 
in  loe, 

13.  And  he  was  clothed  with  a  venture 
dij^d  in  blood.  Red,  cm,  if  dipped  in 
blood— emblem  of  slaughter. .  The  origi- 
nal q(  this  image  is  probably  laa.  Ixiii. 
2, 3.  See  Notes  on  that  passage.  ^And 
hu  name  ie  called,  Th^  Word  qf  God, 
The  name  which  in  ver.  12,  it  is  said  that 
no  one  knew  but  he  himself.  This  name 
is  'O  Xdyos  rob  8cdo»  or  *  the  Logos  of  Ood.' 
That  is,  this  is  his  peculiar  name;  a  name 
whieh  belongs  only  to  him,  and  which 
distinguishes  him  from  all  other  beings. 
The  name  Logoe,  as  .applicable  to  Uie 
Son  of  (h^  and  expressive  of  his  natnre, 
Is  found  m  the  New  Testament  only  in 
the  writii^gs  of  John,  and  is  used  by  him 
to  denote  the  higher  or  divine  natnre  of 
the  Saviour.  In  regard  to  its  meaning, 
and  the  reason  why  it  is  applied  to  him, 
see  Notes  on  John  i,  1.  The  reader  also 
may  consult  with  great  advantage  an 
arUcle  by  i^rofl  Stuart  in  the  BibidoOeea 
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14  And  the  annies  which  were  in 
heaven  followed  him  upon  iiriiite 
horses^  clothed  *in  fine  linen,  white 
and  clean. 

15  And  out'of  hiB  mo0h  &  goeth 
a  sharp  sword,  that  with  it  he 
should  smite  the  nations:  and  he 

a  Matt  28.  3.         be  1.16.,      'ie  Pt.  2.  9. 
i<  Is.  63.  8.  «  e.  17. 14. 

» 

iSIacra,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  16-31.  The  foUow- 
ing'moy  he  some  of  the  reasons  why  it  is 
said  (vtf.  12)  that  do  ose  aDderstands 
this  bat  he  himself: — (1)  No  one  but  he 
can  understand  its  full  import,  as  it  ifii- 
plies  so  hrgh  a  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the'  Deity;  (2)  no'^one  but  he  can  un- 
derstand the  relation  which  it  supposes 
in  regard  to'  God,  or  the  relation  of  the 
Son  to' the  Father;  (3)  no  one  btit  he 
can  understand  what  is  implied  in  it 
regarded  as  the  method  in  which  God 
reveals  himself  to  his  creatures  on  earth; 
(4)  no  one  but  he  can  understand  what 
is  implied  in  it  in  respect  to  the  manner 
in  which  God  makes  himself  known  to 
other  worlds.  It  may  be  added,  as  a 
further  illustration  of  this,  that  none  of 
^e.  attempts  made  to  expliiin  it  have 
left  the  matter  so  that  there  are  no  ques- 
tions unsolved  which  one  would  be  glad 
to  ask. 

14.  And  the  armte»  which  were  •«>  hea- 
ven foUawed  him.  The  heaVenly  hosts, 
particularly,  it  would  seem,  the  redeemed, 
Bs  there  would  be  some  ineongruity  in 
representing  the  angels  as  riding  in  this 
manner.  Doubtless  the  originiJ  of  this 
picture  is  Isuah  Iziii.  d»  *^  I  have  trod-- 
den  thi)  wine-press  alontf  and  of  the 
people  there  was  none  with  me." .  These 
hosts  of  the  redeemed  on  white  horses 
accompany  him  to  be  witnesses  of  his 
victory,  and  to  participate  in  the  joy  of 
the  triumph,  not  to  engage  in~  the  work 
of  blood*  T  Upon  white  horeee.  Emblems 
of  triumph  or  victory.  Notes  oht  vl.  2. 
T  Clothed  in  fine  linen,  white  and  clean. 
The  usual  raimeut  of  those  who  are  in 
heaven,  4s  every  where  reprMented  in 
this  book,  see  ch.  iii.  4,  6,  ivk  4,  vii.  9, 
13,  XV.  0. 

15.  And  out  of  hie  mouth  goeth  a  eharp 
eword.  See  Notes  on  ch.  L  16.  In  that 
place  the  sword  seems  to  be  an  emblem 
of  his  worde  or  doetrinee,  as  penetrating 
the  hearts  of  men ;  here  it  is  the  emblem 
of  a  work  of  degtmotion  wrought  09  kis 


riiall  rule  them  with  a  rod  *  of  iron : 
and  he  '  treadeth  the  wine-press  of 
the  fierceness  and  wrath  of  Al- 
miehtj  God. 

16  And  he  hath  on  his  Testure 
and  on  his  .thigh  a  name  written, 
KING  •  OF  KINGS  AND  LORD 
OF  LORDS. 


foes.  IT  That  toiih  it  he  should  emite  the 
natione.  The  nations  that  were  opposed 
to  him ;  to  wit,  tho&e  especially  who  were 
represented  by  the  beast  and  the  false 
prophet,  VS.  18-20. ,  IT  And  he  ahall  rule 
them  with  a  rod  of-  iron.  See- Notes  oti 
ch.  ii.  27,  xiL  5.  IT  And  he  treadeth  the 
wine-prew  of  the  fi^rtenen  and  toroM  of 
Almighty  God.  This  language  is  proba- 
biy  derived  from  Isa.  IxiiL  1-4.  See  it 
explained  in  the  Notes  on  that  place, 
and  on  oh.  xiv.  19,  20.  It  means  here 
that  his  enemies  would  be  certainly 
crushed  before  him  —  as,  grapey  are 
crushed  nnder  the  feet  of  him  that  treads 
in  the  wine-vat 

16.  And  he  h(xth  on  his  veetttre.  That 
is,  this  name  was  conspicuously  written, 
on  his  garment  ^^  probably  his  military 
robe,  f  And  oh  hie  thigh.  The  robe  or 
military  eloak  may  be  conceived  of  as 
open  ftud^  flowing,  so  as  to  expose  the 
limbs  of  the  rider ;  and  the  \dea  is,  that 
the  name  was  conspicuously  written  not 
only  on  the  flowing  robe,  but  on  the 
other  parts  of  his  dress,  so  that  it  muet  be 
conspicuous  whether  his  military  cloak 
were  wrapped  closely  around  him,  or 
whether  it  was  open  to  the  breese. 
Grotins  supposes  that  this  name  was 
on  the  head  or  hilt  of  the  sword 
which  depended  from  his  thigh.  ^A 
name  written,  Or  a  title  descriptive  of 
his  character.  ^  %  King  of  hinge,  and 
Lord  of  Lorde,  As  in  dh.  xvii.  5,  so 
here,  there  is  nothing  in  the  originid  to 
denote  that  this  should  be  distinguished 
as  it  is  by  capital  lettiers.  ,Ab  a  con- 
spicuous title,  however,  it  is  no^  im- 
proper. It  means  that  he  is,  in  fact, 
the  -  sovereign  over  the  kings  of  the 
earth,  and  thai  all  nobles  and  princes 
are  under  his  control-*- a  rank  that  pro*> 
perly  belongs  to  the  Son  of  God.  Comp. 
Notes  on  Eph*  i.  20-22.  See  also  ver. 
12  of  this  chapter.  The  custom  here  . 
alluded  to  of  inscribing  the  name  or 
rank  of  distinguished'  indiyidnaU  on 
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17  And  I  saw  an  aagel  standing 
in  tbe  sun ;  and  he  cried  with  a 
loud  voice,  saying  to'  all  the 
fowls  that  fly  in  the  midst  of  hear 
Tea,  Come  *  and  gather  yourselves 
togethw  unto  the  supper  of  the 
great  God; 

-      89. 17-20. 


tbeir  garments,  lo  that  they  might  be 
readily  reoognised,  was  not  nneommon 
in  ancient  times.  For  full  proof  of  this, 
see  RosenmUller,  Margtnland,  iii.  282- 
236.  The  anthoritlea^^  quoted  there  are, 
Thevenot's  TravtUf  i.  149 ;  Oroter,  p.  9S9 ; 
Dempster's  Eiruria  Begalu,  T.  ii  tab.  93 ; 
Montfancon,  A»i*f'  Expliq.  T.  liL  Tab.  39; 
Thus  Herodotus  (li  106),  speaking  of  the 
figures  of  Sesostris  in  Ionia,  says  that, 
"Across  his  breast,  from  shoulder  to 
shoolder,  there  is  this  inscription  in  the 
•aored  characters  of  Egypt, '  I  conquered 
tlMS  oonntry  by  the  force,  of  my  arms.'  " 
Comp.  Cic.  Verr.  iy.  23  ,*  Le  Moyne  ad 
Jer.  zziii.  6;  Hilnter,  JH99,  ad  Apoe, 
zviL  5,  as  referred  to  by  Prot  Stuart^ 
in  loe^ 

17.  And  I  taw  an  angel  Btanding  in 
ike  stNk  A  different  imgel  evidently 
fr<Hn  the  one  which  had  before  appeared 
to  him.  The  nwnber  of  angels  that  ap- 
peared to  John,  aa  referred  to  in  tlds 
book,  witf  very  greats  and  each  one  came 
OB  a  new  eiran^  or  with  a  new  message. 
Bvery  one  must  be  struck  with  tiie 
image  here.  The  description  is  as 
simple  as  ii  ean  be ;  snd  yet  as  sublime. 
The  fewest  words  possible  are  used ;  and 
yet  the  image  is  distinct  and  clear.  A 
heavenly  being  stands  in  the  blase  of 
the  brightest  >of  the  orbs  that  God  per- 
mits us  here  to  see — yet  not  oonsumed, 
and  himself  so  bright  that  he  can  be 
distinctly  seen  amidst  the  dassling 
splendors  of  that  luminary.  It  is  diffi- 
oidt  to  conceive  of  an  image  more  sub- 
lime than  this.  Why  he  has  his  place 
in  the  sun  is  not  stated,  for  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  thing  more  in*> 
tended  by  this  than  to  givet  grandeur- 
and  impressivenesB  to  the  soene.  f  And 
he  eriea  with  a  loud  poiee.  So  that  all 
the  fowls  of-  heaven  oonld  hear.  V  To. 
all  ihe/ovUe  thatjly  in- the  midei  of  aea- 
vMk  That  is,  to  aU  the  birds  of  proy^ 
all  that  feed  on  ilesh  —  such  as  hover 
orer  a  battle-field.  Comp.  Notes  on 
Isa.  XTiii.  Mvi  9.   See  also  IW.  viL  3d, 


18  That^ye  may  eat  the  flesh  of 
kin^  and  the  flesh  /of  captains, 
and  the  flesh  of  mighty  men,  and 
the  flesh  of  horses,  and  of  them 
that  sit  on  them,  and  the  fledi  of 
all  9it«n,  h<Ah  free  and  bond,  both 
small  and  great. 


zil  9 ;  Ksek.  zzziz.  4-20.  f  Come  and 
gather.-  your»eU>ee  together.  All  this 
imagery  is  taken  Arom  tbe  idea  that 
there  would  be  a  great  slaughter,  and 
that  tbe  bodies  of  the  dead  would  be 
left  unburied  to  the  birds  of  prey. 
f  Unto  the  eupper  of  the  Great  Ood. 
As  if  the  Great  God  were  about  to  gire 
you  a  feast:*-* to  wi^  the  earcasses  of 
those  slain.  It  is  called  *hie  sapper' 
because  he  gives  it;  and  the  image  is 
merdy  that  there  would  be  a  great 
rianghter  of  his  foes,  as  is  specified  in 
tbe  following  verse. 

18.  That  ge  mag  eat  the  fUeh  of  hinge. 
Of  the  kings  under  the  control  of  the 
beast  and  the  fiilse  prophei.  Ch.  zvL 
14,  zviL  12-<14.  5  And  thefieah  of  oap~ 
(atfM.  Of  those  subordinate  to  kings  in 
oommand.  The  Greek  word  is  xiiimfxmk 
—  ehUiarehe  —  denoti&g  captains  of  a 
thousand,  or  as  we  should  say,  oom- 
manders  of  a  regiment.  The  wwrd 
cfilonel  would  bettor  convey  tbe  idea 
with  us;  as  he  is  the  commander  of  a 
regimen^  and  a  regiment  is  osoally 
composed  of  about  a  thousand  men. 
5  And  the  Jieeh  of  mightg  men.  The 
word  here  means  etrong,  and  the  refe- 
rence is  to  tbe  robust  soldiery — rank 
and  file  in  the  army,  f  And  the/hehof 
horeee,  and  of  thetn  Mat  eit .  on  them. 
Cavalry — ^for  most  armies  are  composed 
in  part  of  horsemen,  f  And  thejleeh  of 
aU  men,  both  free  and  bond,  Freemen 
and  slaves.  It  is  not  uncommon  that 
fireemen  and  slaves  are  mingled  in  the 
same  army.  This  was  the  case  in  the 
American  Revolution,  and  is  common 
in  the  East  %  Both  email  and  greea. 
Young  and  eld;  of  small  site  and  of 
great  sise ;  of  those  of  humble,  and  tiiose 
of  ezalted  rank.  The  later  armies  of 
Napoleon  were  composed  in  great  part 
of  oonscripti^  many  of  whom  were  only 
about  eighteen  years  of  age^  and  to  thu 
oiroumstance  maaycf  his  later  defisats 
are  to  be  traced.  In  the  army  &at  was 
rsised  after  tbe  iavasioB  of  Eaasi%  ne 
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^  19  And  I  aaw  the  beasts  and  the 
kings  of  the  earth,  and  their  ar- 
mies, gathered  together  to  make 
war  *  against  him  that  sat  on  the 
horse,  and  against  his  army. 

2D  And  the  beast  ^  was  taken, 
and  with  him  the  false  prophet 

so.  16.  34,18.  ft  e.  18.18, 14.  . 

..    ■■  ^      I'll'    I    ■    I    I    I    ■  I     .111...  I.     I     .iV      I 

less  than  one  hundred  and  filty  thoa- 
sand  of  the  conscripts  were  between 
eighteen  and  nineteen  years  of  age. 
Alison's  History  of  Europe,  iv.  27.  In- 
deed it  is  common  in  most  armies  that 
a  considerable  portion  ^f  tile  enlist- 
ments are  from  those  in  early  life^ 
and  biisides  this,  it  is  usual  to  employ 
mere  boys  on  yarious  services  about  a 
camp. 

19.  And  I  saw  the.  tecuL  Notes,  ch. 
xiii.  1,  11 ;  comp.  oh,  zvli.  13.  %  And 
the  kingt  of  the  earth,  and  their  armiet, 

fathered  together.  There  is  allusion 
ere  to  the  same  assembling  of  hostile 
forces  whiph  is  described  in  ch.  xvL  13, 
14,  for  the  great  decisive  battle  that  is 
to  determine  the  destiny  of  t^e  ^orld — 
the  question  whether  the  Messiah  or 
Antichrist  shall  reign.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  writer  in  these  pas- 
sages designed  to  refer  to  the  same 
events  —  tha  still  future  scenes  that  are 
to  occur  when  the  Boman,  the  Pagan, 
and  the  Mohammedan  powers  shall  be 
aroused  to  make,  common  cause  agunst 
the  true  relinon,  and  shall  fitake  all  on 
the  issue  of  tiie  great  conflict.  See  the 
Notes  on  oh.  xvi.  13,  14.  f  Againat 
him  that  eat  on  the  horee^  The  Messiah 
— the  Son  of  God.  Notes,  ver.  U. 
^  And  againtt  hU  army,.  The  hosts, 
that  are  associated  with  him— ^ his  re- 
deemed peopled    Notes,  ver.  14. 

20.  And  the  heaat  waa  taken.  That  is, 
was  taken  alive,  to  be.  thrown  into  the 
lake  of  fire.  The  hosts  were  slain  (ver. 
21),  but  the  leaders  were  made  prisoners 
of  war.  The  general  idea  is>  that  tjbese 
armies  were  overcome,  and  that  the 
Messiah  was  victorious ;  but  there  is  a 
propriety  in  the  representation  here  that 
&e  leaders  —  the  authors  of  the  war  — 
should  be  taken  captive,  and  reserved 
for  severer  punishment  than  death  on 
the  battiorfield  would  be — for  they  had 
stirred^  up  their  hosts,  and  summoned 
these  armies  to  make  rebellion  against 


that  wrott^i  miraeies  before  him, 
with  which  he  deceived  them 
that  had  received  the  mark  of  tiie 
beast,  and  them  that  worshipped 
his  image.  These'  both  were  cast 
alive  into  a  lake '  of  fire  borninir 
with  brimstone.  ^ 

e  Da.  7. 11;  e.9(K10. 

'  .  t .      ■  .  ,    >         . 

the  Messiah.  The  bea*t  here,  as  all 
along,  refers  to  the  Papal  power;  and 
the  idea  is  that  of  its  complete  and 
utter  overthrow,  ae  if  tiie  leader  of.  an 
army  were  taken  captive  and  tormented 
in  burning  flames,  and  all  hia  followers 
were  cut  down  on  the  field  of  battle. 
^  And  with  ?Um  the  false  prophet.  As 
they  had  been  practically  asssociated 
tiogether,  there  was  a  propriety  that  they 
should  shun  the  same  fate.  In  regard 
to  the  false  prophet,  and  the  natujre  of 
this  aUianoe,  see  Notes  on  ch.  xvi  13. 
%  That  wrought  mirctclea  before  hinu 
That  is,  the  false  prophet  had  been 
united  with  the  beast  in  deceiving  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  See  Notes  on  ch. 
xvi.  14.  %  And  with  which  he  deceived 
them  that  had  received  the  mark  of  the 
heaet.  Notes,  ch.  xiii.  18-18.  By  these 
acts  they  had  been  deceived;  that  is, 
they  had  been  led  into  the  alliance,  and 
had  been  sustained  in  their  opposition 
to  the  truth.  The  whole  representation 
is  that  of  an  alliance  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  true  religion,  a$  if  the 
Papacy  and  Mahommedanism  were  com- 
bined, and  the  one  was  sustained  by  the 
pretended  miracles  of  the  other.  There 
would  be  &  practical  array  against  the 
reign  of  the  Son  of  God,  ^ae,  if  these 
great  powers  should  act  in  concert,  and 
aa  if  the  peculiar  claims  which  each  set 
up  in  behalf  of  its  own  divine  origin, 
became  a  claim  which  went  to  sup- 
port the  whole  combined  organization. 
^  Thesfi  were  both  eaat  alive  into  a  lake 
of  fiYe,  The  beast  and  the  false  pro-, 
phet. .  That  is,  the  overthrow  will  be  aa 
signal,  and  the  destruction  as  complete, 
ci«  if  tiie  leaders  of  the  combined  hosts 
should  be  taken  alive,  and  thrown  into 
a  pit  or  lake  that  bums  with  an  intense 
heat.  There  is  no  necessity  for  sup- 
posing that  this  is  to  be  literally  in- 
flicted— for  the  whole  scene  is  symbolical 
— meaning  that  the  destruction  of  these 
powers  would   be  as '  complete  as  ^ 
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21  And  the  remnant  were  slain 
with  the  Rword*  of  him  that  isat 
upon  the  horse,  which  stoord  pro- 

m  e.  1. 10;  yer.  15. 

they  were  thrown  into  sueh  a  baming 
Uke.  Camp.  NotQs  on  oh.  zir.  10,  11. 
^Bumina  with  brinuUme,  Sulphur — 
the  usual  expression  to  denote  Intense 
heat,  and  especially  as  referring  to  the 
jmnishment  of  the,  wicked.  See  Notes 
on  eh.  xiv.  10. 

21.  And  tKe  remnant  The  remainder 
of  the  assembled  hosts  —  the  army  at 
large,  in  contradistinction  from  the 
leaders,  f  Were  Uain  witk  the  eword. 
Cut  down  with  the  sword ;  not  rescued 
for  protracted  torment  >  A  proper  dis* 
tine&on  is  thus  made  between  the  de- 
ceived multitudes  and  the  leaders  trho 
had  deceired  them,  f  Of  him  ihat  eat 
on  the  horee.  The  Messiah,  ver.  11. 
f  Which  sword  jn^eeded  out  of  hie 
mouth.  Notes,  ver.  15.  That  is,  they 
were  out  down  by  a  word.  They  fell 
before  him  as  he  Bpake»  as  if  they  were 
slain  by  the  sword.  Perhaps  this  indi- 
oates  that  the  effect  that  is  to  be  pro- 
duced when  these  great  powers  shall  be 
destroyed,  is  a  moral  effect;  that  is,  that 
they  will  be  subdued  by  the  word  of 
the  Son  of  God.  f  And  all  the  /owh 
W9r9  filled  with  their  fleeh»  Notes,  ver. 
17.  An  elFect  was  produced  ae  if  the 
fowls  of  heaven  should  feed  upon  the 
oar  cases  of  the  slain. 

The  general  Idea  here  is,  that  these 
great  Antichristian  powers  which  had  so 
long  resisted  the  gospel,  and  prevented 
its  being  spread  over  the  earth ;  which 
had'  shed  so  much  blood  in  persecution, 
and  had  so  long  corrupted  and  deceived 
mankind,  would  be  subdued.  The  true 
religion  would  be  as  triumphant  as  if 
the  Son  of  God  should  go  forth  as  a 
wflftrior  in  his  owh  might,  and  secure 
their  leaders  for  punishment,  and  give 
up  their  hosts  to  the  birds  of  prey.  This 
destruction  of  these  great  enemies  — 
which  the  whole  eourse  of  the  inter- 
pretation leads  us  to  suppose  is  still 
future— ^prepares  the  way  for  the  Millen- 
nial reign  of  the  Son  of  God  —  as  stated 
in  the  following  chapter.  The  <beasf 
and  the  'false  prophet'  are  disposed  of, 
and  there  remains  only  the  subjugation 
of  the  ^eat  dragon  ~>  the  source  of  all 
this  •vil— to  prepare  the  way  for  the 


eeeded  out  of  Mr  month ;  and  afi 
the  fowls  *  were  filled  with  their 
flesh. 

»-ver.  17, 18. 

long-antioipated  triumph  of  the  gospel. 
This  subjugation  of  the  great  original 
source  ef  aU  those  evil  influeaoes  is 
stated  in  oh.  xx.  1-3,  and  then  follows 
the  account  of  the  thousand  years'  rest 
of  the  saints;  the  r^urrection  of  the 
dead ;  and  Uie  final  judgment 

CHAPTER  XX. 

AHALTSU  or  TU  OBATTUL 

This  chapter,  like  chapters  xvL  12-21, 
xvii.,  xviiL,  xi^t.,  pertains  to  the  future, 
and  discloses  things  which  are  yet  to 
occur.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
therefore,  for  the  reason  stated  in  the 
Notes  on  ch.  xvL  16,  that  much  obscu^ 
rity  should  bane  over  it,  nor  that  it  is 
difficult  to  ejtplam  it  so  as  to  remove  all 
obscurity.  The  statement  in  this  chap- 
ter, however,  is  distinct  and  clear  in  its 
general  characteristics,  and  time  wiU 
make  all  its  partievlar  sti^ments  free 
from  ambiguity. 

In  the  previous  chapter,  an  account  is 
given  of  the  final  destruction 'of  two  of 
tiie  most  formidable  enemies  of  the 
church,  and  consequently  the  removal 
of  two  of  the  hindrances  to  t|ie  universal 
sjffead  of  the  gospel — the  beast  and  the 
false  prophet -^  tiie  Papal  and  the  Mo- 
hammedan powers.  But  one  obstacle 
remains  to  be  removed  —  the  power  of 
Satan  as  ooncentrated  and  manifested  in 
the  form  of  Pagan  power.  These  three 
powers  it  was  sud  (oh.  xvL  13, 14)  would 
concentrate  their  forces  ae  the  time  of 
the  final  Mumph  of  Christianity  drew 
on ;  'and  with, these  the  last  great  battie 
was  to  be  fought  Two  ef  these  have 
been  subdued;  the  conquest  over  the 
other  remains,  and  Satan  is  to  foe  ar- 
rested and  bound  for  a  thousand  years. 
He  is  then  to  be  released  for  a  time,  and 
afterwards  finally  destroyed,  and  at  that 
period  the  end  will  come. 

The  chapter  comprises  the  following 
parts  :-^ 

I.  The  binding  of  Satan,  vs.  r-^.  An 
angel  comes  down  from  heaven,  with  the 
key  of  the  bottomless  ■  pit^  and  a  great 
chain  in  his  hand,  and  seises  upon  the 
Dragon^  lad  easts  him  hito  tiie  pit|  thai 
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for  a  thoniand  year»  be  ufaonld  deceive 
the  nations  no  more.  The  great  enemy 
of  Ood  and  his  cause  is  thus  made  a 
prisoner,  and  is  restrained  from  mining 
war  in  any  form  against  the  church.  The 
way  is  thus  prepared  for  the  peace  and 
triumph  which  follow. 

II.  The  Millenx^ium,  vs.  4-6.  John 
sees ,  thrones,  and  persons  sitting  on 
them;  he  sees  the  souls  of  those  who 
were  beheaded  for  the  witness  of  Jesus, 
and  for  the  word  of  Qod^hose  who  had 
not  worshipped  the  beast  Hor  his  image 
.-^living  and  reigning  with  Christ  during 
the  thousand  years :  —  the  epirits  of  the 
martyrs  revlTod,  aod^  becomiog  again 
the  reigning  spirit  on  earUi.  This  he 
calls  the  first  resurrection;  and  on  all 
Bueh  he  says  the  second  death  has  no 
power.  TempoAl  death  they  might 
experience — for  suoh  the  martyrs  had 
ejiperieneed~but  oyer  them  the  seemid 
death  has  no  dominion,  for  they  live  and 
reign  with  the  Saviour.  This  is  properly 
the  Mlllenninm  -^  the  l<mg  period  i^hen 
the  principles  of  true  religion  wiU  have 
the  ascendency  oA  the  earth,  a»  if  the 
martyrs  and  confesscfrs— the  most  devoted 
aod  eminent  Christians  of  other  timea — 
should  appear  again  upon  the  earth,  and 
as  if  theii*  spirit  should  become  the 
reij^iag  and  pervading  spirit  of  all  who 
professed  the  Christian  name. 

IZL  The  release  of  Sataii,  vs.  .7,  8. 
After  the  thousand  yeara  of  peace  and 
triumph  shall  have  expired,  Satan  will 
be  released  from  his  prison,  and  will 
be  permitted  to  go  out  and  deceive 
the  nations  wlii<^  are  in  the  four 
quarters  of  the  earthy  and  gather  them 
together  to  battle;  that  is,  a  stat^  of 
things  WiU  exist  <u  if  Satan  were  then 
releitfed.  There  will  be  again  an  out- 
break of  sin  on  the  earth,  and  a  conflict 
with  the  principles  of  religion,  as  if  ao 
innumerable  multitude  of  oppoaeTssheald 
be  marshalled  for  the  conflict  by  the  great 
author  of  all  evil* 

lY.  The  final  sulsjugatioB  ^i  Satan, 
and  destruction  of  his  powers  on  tbo- 
eartb,  vs.  9,  10.  After  the  temporary 
and  partial  outbreak  of'  evil  (vs.  7,  8), 
Satan  and  his  hosts  will  be  enUrely 
destroyed.  The  destruction  will  be 
a«  «/fire  should  come  downftom  beavev 
to  devour  the  assembled  hosts  (veT.  9), 
and  as  if  Satan,  the  greatieader  of  evil, 
should  be  ciwit  into  the  same  lake  where 
the  bftast  and  fidse  pi^«t  ai*,  io  ba 
89 


tormented  fbr  ever.  Then  the  ehnrelr 
will  be  delivered  from  all  its  eaemiea^ 
and  religion  henceforward  will  be  tri* 
umphanL  How  long  the  interval  will 
be  between  thi*  state  and  tha^  next  dis^ 
closed  (vs.  11-15) — ^the  finri  judgmeni--* 
is  not  stated.  The  eye  of  the  Seer  glancee 
from  one  to  the  other,  but  there  is  notiring 
to  forbid  the  supposition,  th^,  according 
to  th«  laws  of  prophetic  vision,  thwe  may 
be  a  long  interval  in  which  righteousnese 
shaU  reign  upon  the  earth.  Comp.  Intro, 
to  Ismah,  §  7,  III.  (aH^)*  ' 

¥.  The  final  judgment,  te.  11-lft. 
This  closes  the  earthly  scene.  Hence- 
forward  (dks.  xxi.^,  xxii.),  ihe  scene  is 
transferred  to  heaven«— <Aie  abode  ef  thtf 
redeemed.  The  last  judgment  is  th# 
windings  np  of  the  earthly  affairs.  The 
enemies  of  the  church  are  all  long  tfnoe 
destroyed;  the  world  has  experienced^ 
perhaps  for  a  long  series  of  ages,  the  flill 
influence  of  the  gospel ;  countless  mQ- 
lions  have  been,  we  may  suppose,  brought 
under  its  power;  and  then  at  last,  in  the 
winding  up  of  human  affhirs,  comes  the 
judgment  of  the  great  day,  when  the 
dead,  small  and  great,  shall  stand  befbre 
God;  when  the  sea  shall  give  up  iti 
dead ;  when  death  and  hell  shaU  give  up 
the  dead  that  are  in  them ;  when  the  re- 
eords  of  human  actions  shall  be  opened^ 
and  all  shall  be  judged  according  to  their 
works,  and  when  aU  who  are  not  found 
written  in  the  book  of  life  fl/hall  be  ca«t 
into  the  lake  of  fire,  f  his  is  the  earthly 
cottsummatioii ;  heneefonrard  the  stifnts 
shall  reign  in  glory — the  Ifew  Jerusalem 
above,  das.  xxi.,  xxii* 

In  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 
proper  understanding  of  this  chapter,  the 
following  additional  remarks  maybe  here 
made : — 

(a)  The  design  of  this  book  did  not 
demand  a  minute  dttail  of  the  event* 
which  would  occur  in  the  eonsummatiott 
of  human  affairs.  Th  e  main  purpose  ^as 
to  tmee  the  history  of  the  cbtirch  to  the 
scene  of  ^e  final  triumph  when  all  its 
enemies  would  be  overthrown,  and' when 
iell|pioii  woiild  be  permanently  establish- 
ed upon  the  earth.  Hence,  though  in 
the  previous  ehapiefiwe  have  adetaiM 
account  of  the  persecutions  that  wouM 
be  endured ;  of  the-e'nemies  that  would 
rise  up  against  the  church,  and  of  thehr 
complete  ultimate  overthrow '^leaving 
feU^lrai  triumphattt  on  the  eartb'-*y^ 
«#  have  iHV  miftttie  #ftaMhi«Bit^  imf 
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will  odour  in  the  Millfoniam.  A  npid 
Tiew  is  taken  of  tiie  dosing  eeenes 
of  the  eMih's  historji  and  the  general 
results  only  are  stated.  It  woald  not 
be  strange, .  therefore,  if  there  should 
be  muoh  in  this  that  would  seem  to  be 
enigmatical  and  obscure — especially  as  it 
is  now  aU  in  the  future. 

(6)  There  may  be  long  interrening 
periods  between  ^e  events  thus  thrown 
together  into  the  final  grouping.    We 
are  not  to  suppose  necessarily  that  these 
events  will  succeed  each  other  imme- 
diately, or  that  they  wUl  be  of  short 
duration.     Between  these  events  thus 
hastily  sketched,  there  may  be  long  in- 
tervals that  are  not  deseribed,  and  whose 
general  character  is  scarcely  even  glanced 
at    This  results  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  prophetic  vision,  as  described  ih  the 
Intro,  to  Isaiah,  §  T,  HI.  (3)t(5).    This, 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  view  whidi 
we  have  in  looking  at  alandscape.  When 
one  is  placed  in  a  favorable  situation,  he 
oan  mark  distinctly  the  ordsr  of  the  eb- 
Jeotsin  it — the  succession — the  grouping. 
He  can  tell  what  objects  appear  to  him 
to  lie  near  to  each  other,  and  are  appa- 
rently in  juxtaposition.    But  there  are 
plyects  wMch,  in  such  a  vision,  the  eye 
cannot  take  in,  and  which  would  not  )>e 
exhibited  by  any  description  which  might 
be  given  of  the  view  taken.    Hills  in  the 
distant  view  may  seem  to  lie  near  each 
•(her  j  one  may  seem  to  rise  just  back  of 
another,  and  to  the  eye  they  may  seem 
'  to  constitute  parts  o!f  the  same  mountain, 
and  yet  &«<toeen  them  there  may  be  deep 
and  fertile  vales,  smiling  villi^est  run- 
ning  streams,   beautifhl   gardens   and 
water-falls,  which  the  eye  cannot  take 
in,  and  the  extent  of  which  it  may  be 
wholly  impossible  to  ooi^ecture  j  and  a 
description  of  the  whole  scene,  as  it  ap^ 
p^are  to  the  obseryer,  would  convey  no 
bea  of  the  actual  extent  of  the  intervals. 
So  it  is  in  the  prophecies.    Between  the 
eyeats  which  are  to  occur  hereafter,  as 
seen  in  vision,  there  mi^y  be  long  inter- 
vals, but  the  length  of  these  intervals 
the  prophet  may  have  left  us  no  means 
of  determining.     See    these  thoughts 
more  fidly  illustrated  in  the  introduction 
to  Isaiah  as  above  referred  to. 


church ;  beyond  that  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  regarded  as  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  actual  duration  of  the  events 
referred  to.  €omp.  Profl  Stuart,  Com.  iL 
353,  364. 

(e)  These  views  are  sustained  by  the 
most  cursory  glance  of  the  chapter  be- 
fore us.  There  is  none  of  the  detail 
which  tre  have  found  in  the  prevlons 
portions  of  the  book — ^for  such  detail  was 
not  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  design  of  the  book.  The  ^rand  pur- 
pose was  to  show  that  ChruHanity  vfould 
finaUy  triumph,  and  hence  the  detailed 
description  is  carried  on  nntil  that  oc- 
curs, and  b^ond  that  we  have  only  the 
most  genera/  statements.  Thus  in  this 
chapter,  the  great  events  that  are  to  oo- 
cur  are  merdy  hinted  at.  The  events 
of  a  thousand  years;  the  invasion  by 
Gog  and  Magog  ;^  the  uUimate  confine- 
ment and  punishment  of  Satan ;  the  gene- 
ral judgment,  are  all  crowded  into  the 
space  of  fweZee  vetses.  This  shows  that 
the  distant  fhture  is  only  glaneed  at  by 
ihe  writer ;  and  we  should  not  wonder, 
therefore,  if  it  should  be  found  to  be 
obscure,  nor  should  we  regard  it  as 
strange  that  much  is  left  to  be  made 
dear  by  the  events  themselves  when  they 
shall  occur. 

(d)  The  end  is  triumphant  and  glorious. 
We  are  assured  that  e^ry  enemy  of  the 
church  will  be  slain,  and  that  there  will 
be  a  long  period  of  happiness,  prosperity, 
and  peace.  "The  eye  of  hope,"  says 
Prof.  Stuart  beautifVilly,  "is  directed  for- 
ward, and  sees  the  thousand  years  of 
uninterrupted  prosperity;  then  the  sud- 
den destruction  of  a  new  and  fiital  enemy; 
and  «U  the  rest  is  left  to  joyfU  antieipa- 
tion.  When.aH  clouds  are  swept  Unm 
the  £Ebce  of  the  sky,  why  should  not  the 
sun  shine  forth  in  all  his  glory?  I  can- 
not, therefore,  doubt  that  the  setlHig  sun 
of  tiie  church  on  earth  is  to  be  as  a  hei^ 
ven  of  unclouded  splendor.  Peaoeful 
and  triumphant  will  be  her  latest  age. 
The  number  of  the  redeemed  wUl  be 
augmented  beyond  all  eompntatlon ;  and 
the  promise  -made  firom  the  beginning, 
that  '  the  Seed  of  the  woman  should 
bruise  the  serpent's  head,'  will  be  fbl- 
fiUed  in  all  its  extent,  and  with  a  divine 


in  the  vision  which  John  had  of  the  fii- 
tnre  as  described  in  this  chapter.  Time 
Is  marked  in  the  prophetio  description 
ttsttt  theibU  of  thereat  enemy  ^  the 


What  is  here  stated  may  have  oeoorred   plenitude  of  meaning.    The  iraderstand- 


ing  'and  pious  reader  doses  the  book 
with  admiration,  with  wonder,  with  de- 
Ught»  with  lofty  aatidpation  of  the  f^iftare, 
attd  with  nndaiorted  retdnllMi  to  Mlow 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

AND  I  sow  an  angel  come  down 
from  heaven,  having  the  key  ' 
of  the  bottomless  pit  and  a  great 
chain  in  his  hand.    . 

on  in  the  steps  of  those  who  through 
faith  and  patience  ■  haVe  inherited  t^e 
promises  and  entered  into  eyerlanting 
rest,"  Vol,  iL  pp.  ZH,  365. 

1.  And  Imw  on  angel  comt  thum/rotn 
heaven,  Comp.  Notes  on  ch.  x.  1.  He 
does  not  say  whether  tkia  angel  had  ap« 
peared  to  him  before,  bat  Uie  impression 
u  rather  that  it  was  a  different  one.  The 
whole  character  of  the  composition  of. 
the  book  leads  us  to  snppose  that  diifer- 
ent  wigels  were  employed  to  make  these 
communications  to  John,  and  that  in 
fact,  in  the  progress  of  thipgs  disolosed 
in  the  book,'  he  hod  intercourse  with  a 

^^oonsiderable  number  of  the  he»Tenly 
inhabitants.  The  scene  that  is  recorded 
here  occurred  a/ter  the  destmction  of  the 
beast  and  the  fisJse  prophet  (cIl  six.  18-> 
21),  and  therefore,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples expressed  in  the  explanation  of 
the  pireviotts  chajpters,  what  is  intended 
to  be  described  here  will  take  place  a/ter 
the  final  destruction  of  the  Papal  and 
Mohammedan  powers,  f  Saving  the 
key  of  the  hotton^eet  pit.  See  Notes  on 
ch..  i.  18,  ix.  1.  The  fact  that  he  has  the 
key  of  that  under^world  is  designed  to 
denote  here  that  he  can  fasten  it  on 
Satan  so  that  it  shall  become  his  prisop. 
f  And  a  great  xihain  in  hie  hand.  With 
which  to  bbd  the  dragon,  ver.  2.  It  is 
called  great  because  of  the  strength  of 
him  that  was  to  be  bound.  The  chain 
only  appears  to  have  been  in  his  hand. 
Perhaps  the  key  was  suspended  to  his 
side. 

2.  And  he  laid  hold  on.  Seised  him 
by  yiolence — hcpar^t..  The  word  de- 
notes the  employment  of  strength  or 
force,  and  it  implies  th|kt  he  had  power 
superior  to  that  of  the  dragon.  Comp. 
Matt  xir.  3^  xviii.  28,  xxL  46,  xxii,  6, 
xxvi.  4.  We  can  at  once  see  the  pro- 
^liety  of  the  use  of  this  word  in  this 
connexion.  The  great  enemy  to  be 
bound  has  himself  mighty  power,,  and 
can  be  overcome  only  by  a  superior. 
This  may  teach  us  that  it  is  only  a 
power  Arom  heaven  tJuit  can  destroy,  the 
emphre  of  SaUn  in  the  world;  and  per- 
hape  it  may  teach  us  that  the  interposi- 


2  And  he  laid  hold  on  the  dra- 
ffon,  ^  that  old  serpeni,  which  is  the 
Pevil,  and  Satan,  and  bonnd  *  him 
1^  thousand  jears^ 
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tion  of  angel0  will  be  employed  in  bring- 
ing in  the  glorieus  state  of  the  Millenni- 
um.   Why  should  it  not  be?    f  Tho 
dragon.   See  Notes  on  oh.  xii  3.    Comp. 
eh.  xit  4,  7,  13,  16,  17;  xiii.  2,' 4, 11; 
xvi  13.    There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word  here;  for  it  is 
expressly  said  to  mean  the  Devil,  and 
Satan.    It  would  seem,  however,  that  it 
refersUo  some  manifestation  of  the  pow- 
er of  Satan  that  would  exist  a/^  the 
beast  and  false  prophet — that  is  the 
Papacy  and  Mohammedanism  —  should 
be  destroyed,  and  probably  the  main 
reference'  is  tovihe  still  existing  power 
of  Paganism..   Comp.  Notes  on  ch.  xvL 
X3,  14.    It  may  include,  however,  all 
the  forms  of  widcedness  which  Satan 
shall  have  kept  up  on  the  earth,  and  all 
the  modes  of  evil  4>y  which  he  will  en- 
deavor to  perpetuate  his  reign.     %  Thai 
old  eerpent.     This  is  undoubtMUy  an 
allusion  to  the  serpent  that  deceived  our 
first  parents  (Qen.  iii.  1,  scq.),  and  tiiere- 
fore  a  proof  that  it  was  Satan  that,  tinder 
the  focHi  <^  a  serpent,  deceived  them. 
Comp.  Notes  on  ch.  xit  3.    f  Which  i» 
the  Devil.   On  the  meaning  of  tiiis  w(Mrd, 
see  Notes. on  Matt,  xy*  1.    \And  Satan, 
On  the  meaning  of  this  word,  see  Notes 
on  Job  i,  6.    In  regard  to  the  repetition 
of  the  names  of  that  great  enemy  of  13od 
and  the  church  here,  Mr.  Taylor,  in  the 
Fraffmente  .to  Galmefe  JDictionary,  No. 
152,  says,  that  this  **  almost  resemUes  a 
piodem  Old  Bailey  indictment,  in  which 
special  care  is  taken  to  identify  the  cul- 
prit by  a  sufficient  nnmber  of  aliaeeei 
A9  angel  from  heaven,  having  the  key 
of  the  prison  of  the  abyss,  and  a  great 
chain  to  secure  the  prisoner,  *  appre- 
hended the  dragon,  ali€ie  the  old  serpent, 
alitu  Uie  devil,  aliae  the  Satan,  aliae  the 
seducer  of  the  worid,'  who  was  sentenced 
to  a  thousand  years'  imprisonment,"  The 
object  here,  however,  seems,  to  be  not  so 
much  to  identify  the  culprit  by  these 
€tlia$e9,  as  to  show  that  under  whatever 
forms  and  by  whatever  names  he  had 
appeared,  it  was  always  the  same  beinr, 
and  that  now  the  author  of  the  whole 
evil  would  be  arretted,   ^ua  the  one 
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2  Attd  cast  him  into  the  bottom- 
lets  pit,  aad  ghnt  him  up,  and  l«t 
a  Mfu  *  apoa  him,  that  he  should 
«  0a. «.  17. 

great  enemj  tomettmes  has  appeared  in 
a  form  that  would  be  best  repreMnted 
bj  ftfter^e  aadfiery  dragon;  at  another 
in  a  fttm  that  would  be  best  represented 
by. a  eonaing  and  sabtle  serpent;  now 
in  a  form  to  wbicb  the  word  detll,  or 
aoonser^  woald  be  most  appropriate ;  aad 
BOW  in  a  form  in  which  tbe  word  Satan 
'^Hui  adrersary — wo«ld  be  most  ezpres- 
sire  of  what  he  does.  In  theie  yariona 
forms  and  nnder  these  yarfon  names,  he 
has  mled  the  falten  world;  and  when 
this  one  great  enemy  shall  be  seised  and 
imprisoned,  all  these  forms  of  eyii  will 
of  eourse  come  to  an  end.  f  A  tkontami 
yrnn.  This  is  the  period  nsnally  desig* 
nated  as  the-  MiLLajnuvx-^for  the  Woid 
MUlenniam  means  mthvmand  years.  It 
is  on  this  passage  tfaatthe  whole  doctrine 
of  the  jiilienniam  m  mck  has  been 
fbmaded.  It  is  true  that  there  are  else^ 
where  in  tite  -Seriptares  abaadant  |)fro- 
mises  that  the  gtupel  will  lUtimatelj 
spread'  oyer  the  w,oirtd ;  bni  the  notion 
of  a  Jtfi^eaiitam  <m  mnok  is  found  in  this 
passage  alone.  It  is,  howeyer,  enoogh 
to  establish  the  deetriM,  if  its  meaning 
be  eerreetly  ascertained,  for  it  is  a  Juet 
rAle  in  interpreting  the  Bible  that  the 
deariy-aseertained  sense  ot  a  single  pas- 
mige  of  ScBiptare  is  suftcietnt  to  establish 
tiie  ttuth  of  a  dootrine.  Ihe  foot,  how- 
eyei*,  that  this  paisage  'stands  sAone  in 
this  rsspeet,  makes  it  the  movo  important 
to  endeayor  aeeutately  to  determine  its 
meaning.  There  are  bnt  titree  ways  in 
whieh  the  phrase  'a  thousand  yean'' can 
be  vnderstood  here : '  either  {a)  literally  j 
or  (6)  in  the  propbetio  nee  of  tiie  term, 
where  a  day  would  stand  for  a  year,  thus 
■mking  a  period  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  years ;  or  (e>  figuratirely, 
supposing  that  it  refors  to  a  long  but  In- 
ddnite  period  of  time.  It  may  be  im- 
possible to  determine  tnhftsK  of  these 
periods  is  intended,  though  the  first  has 
be«i  generally  supposed  to  be  the  true 
onei^  and  hence  tho  common  notion  of 
the  MiUefinium^  There  is  nothing,  how- 
eymr,  in  the  use  of  the  langiiage  here,  as 
tiiere  would  be  nothing  oontrary  to  the 
common  use  of  ^ymboUhin  this  bdok  in 
vegud  to  time,  in  the  luppotkioit  that 


deceive  the  nati^Bs  no  more,  till  the 
thousand  yean  should  be  fulfilled : 
and  after  that  he  muftt  be  loosed  a 
little  season.    . 

this  WU  designed  to  describe  the  longest 
period  here  suggested,  or  that  it  is 
meant  that  the  #or!d  shall  ei^oy  a  reign 
of  peace  and  fightoodsneas  during  we 
long  period  of  three  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  years.  Indeed,  there  aro  some 
thingr  in  the  amuigements  of  nature 
which  look  as  if  it  were  contemplated 
that  this  earlli  would  eentinne  under' a 
reign  of  righteousness  ^through  a  tastly 
long  period  in  the  future. 

8.  And-  edit  hin  into  fAe  honnwiatf  pit. 
See  Kotos  on  ch.  vtL  1.  A  rtate  ofpeace 
and  prosperity  would  exist  ot  if  mtan, 
the  great  disturber,  were  confined  in  the 
netlier  world  as  a  prisoner.  ^  And  «&«« 
K{m  ajohi  Cl^Dved  the  massiye  doors  of  <h« 
dartE  prison-house  upon  him.  Comp. 
Notes  on  Job  X,  tl,  t%,  f  And  aet  a 
$»al  itptmkim.  Or,  ralfher,  'upon  tV'-^ 
imftw  d«ta».  Hie  8€fal  was  placed  upon 
tte  door  or  ^te  of  the  prison,  not  be- 
eauie  this  would  fasten  the  gate  or  door 
ofilself  and  make  it  secure,  fisr  this  was 
secured  by  th^  key,  but  because  it  pre- 
rented  intrusion,  or  any  secret  opening 
(^  it  without  its  beingknown.  See  Notes 
en  Dan.  vi.  17,  and  Matt  zxyfi.  M.  The 
idea  here  Is,  that  eyery  precautloii  was 
taken  for  absolute  security,  f  TTkat  As 
tkouid  deceive  the  natf<m*  no  vton.  That 
is,  during  ikid  thousand  years.  Comp. 
Notes  on  ch.  idi  9.  f  Till  thetkoueand 
yearet^^^ddh€futfiUed»  That  is,  during 
that  period  there  will  be  a  state  of  things 
upon  the  earth  a«  t/  Sittan  should  be 
withdrawn  firom  the  world,  and  confined 
in  the  great  prison  where  he  is  ultimately 
to  dwell  for  oyer,  f  And  after  that  he 
mwt  be  looted  for  a  litHe  eetnoh.  See 
ys.  7,  S.  That  is,  a  state  of  things  will 
then  exist,  for  a  brief  period,  ae  if  he 
were  again  released  firom  his  prison- 
house,  and  suffered  to  go  abroad  upon 
the  earth.  The  phrase  'a  little  seasott-* 
-ri»tKpdv  XP^^'^y  little  Ifme— denotes  pro- 
periy  that  this  would  be  brief  as  com- 
pa^^d  witfti  the  thousand  years.  No  in- 
timation is  giten  as  to'  the  exact  time, 
and  it  is  imposiBible  to  conjecture  how 
long  it  will  be.  AfL  the  ehreumstaneet 
stated,  howeyer,  here  and  in  rs.  7-10, 
WMld  lead  «s  to  suppose  that  what'  it 
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roliprro4  to  will  be  like  ihe  evdden  out. 
breeJ^  oifk  rebelUoa  in  »  time  of  general 
peftee,  but  whieb  will  boob  be  qaeUe<L 
-  ^  «t,  (hnditi&H  f^f  Me  loor&l  «»  C&e 
p^od  r«{ferred  to  in  yi.  1^. 
,  It  mey  be  prt^fter^  in  order  to  a  eeireet 
nnderetelMling  of  tms  obspiery  to  present 
»  brief  siuaniary  nndeir  tbe  differmt  parts 
(see  tbe  Analjsis  of  tbe  chapter),  of  what, 
aooonUng  to  the  interpretation  proposed, 
may  be  expected  to  be  the  cmdition  of 
things  in  tlie  time -referred  to.  On  the 
portion  now  before  us  (vs,  1-^),  accord- 
ing to  the  interpretation  proposed,  the 
foUeving  snggestionB  may  be  made : 

(1)  This  will  be  anbseqnent  to  the 
downlaU  of  the  Papacy  and  tlie  termi* 
nation  of  the  Mohammedan  power  in  the 
world.  Of  eoBise,  then,  this  lies  in  tilie 
fvtnre-^hpw  far  in  the  fnture  It  is  impbs* 
Sibie  to  determine.  The  interpretation 
of  tbe  various  pertions  oi  tiiis  bo6k  uid 
l^e  book  <tf  Daniel,  have^  howeyer,  led 
to  the  conelnsion  tbat  the  terminatiom 
of  tJiose  powers  eannot  now  be  remote. 
If  so,  we  are  on  tbe  eye  of  important 
eyents  Ibtke  world's  history.  The  affairs 
«f  the  world  look  as  if  things  were  tend> 
ing  to  a  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  so 
nnderstood. 

(2)  It  will  be  a  eemdition  of  the  world 
at  if  Batan  were  bonnd;  that  is,  where 
his  influences  will  be  suspended,  and  the 
principles  of  virtue  uid  religion  will  pre- 
yail.  Aeeofding  to  the  interpretation' 
of  the  preyioas  chapters,  it  will  be  a  state 
in  which  all  that  has  existed,  and  that 
newezifits  in  the  Papacy  to  eormpt  man- 
kind,  to- maintain  error,  and  to  preyent 
tiiepneyalenee  of  ;free  and  liberal  prin- 
ciples,  will  cease ;  in  which  all  that  there 
now  is  in  tbe  Mohammedan  system  to 
fetter  and  enslave  mankind  -^  now  con- 
trolling more  than  one  hnncbred  and 
twenty  millions  of  the  race -^  shall  have 
Dome  to  an  end ;  and  in  which,  in  a  great 
mea.«uipe,  all  that  oeenrs  nnder  the  direct 
induenoe  of  Satan  in  causing  or  porpetu-' 
ating  slavery,  war,  intemperance,  lus^ 
avarice,  disorder,  scepticism,  ath«&sm, 
will  be  checked  and  stayed.  It  is  proper 
to  say,  however,  that  this  passage  does 
not  require  us  to  suppose  that  there  will 
be  a  iotal  eesaation  of  Satanic  influence 
in  the  earth  during  that  period.  Batan 
will  indeed' be  bound  and  restriuned  as 
to  his  former  iiifluenee  and  power.  But 
there  will  be  no  change  in  the  ehara<rter 
o£  man  as  he  comes  into  the  worid. 


Thatt  will  8tSU  be  aoitiipt  pmions  la 
the  human  heart.  Though  greatly  ra- 
strained,  and  though  tiiere  will  be  a 
general  prevaknee  of  righteousness  on 
tiie  earth,  yet  we  are  to  remember  that 
the  Jraee  n  &llen,  and  that  even  then, 
if  TCstraiiit  should  be  taken  4iway| 
man  would  act  out  his  fallen  nature. 
This  &ety  if  remembered,  will  make  H 
appear  less  strange  that  i^Ober  thisperibd 
of  prevalent  rigyeousness^  Satan  should 
be  represented  as  loosed  again,  and  as 
able  once  more  for  a  time  to  deceive'  tiie 
nations. 

(3)  It  will  be  a  period  of  Itmr  dura* 
tion.  On  the  snpposilaen  that  It  is  to  be 
literally  a  period  of  one  thousand  years, 
this  is  in  itself  long,  and  will  give,  eqpe- 
eiaily  under  the  ebtenmstanees,  oppor- 
tunity for  a  vast  progress  in  bumiui 
affaire.  To  fonn  some  idea  of  the  length 
of  the  period,  we  need  only  place  ouir- 
selves  in  imagination  baek't<tr  a  thousand 
yean — say  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century,  and  look  at  the  condition  t^  the 
world  dien,  and  think  of  the  vast  changes 
in  human  affairs  that  have  occurred  dur- 
ing that  period.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
also  that  if  the  Millennial  period  were 
soon  to  commence,  it  would  fihd  the 
world  in  a  fiur  different  state  in  reference 
to  future  progress  from  what  it  was  In 
tbe  ninth  century,  and  that  it  would 
atari  off,  so  tO  speak,  in  that  period,  witli 
all  the  advanti^es  in  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences which  have  been  accumvdated  la 
all  the  past  periods  of  the  world.  Jlven 
if  there  wereno  speeial  divine  interposi- 
tion, it  might  be  presumed  that  the  race, 
in  such  circumstances,  would  make  great 
and  BurfMrising  advances  in  the  long  pe-: 
riod  of  a  thousand  years.  And  here  a 
very  striking  remark  of  Mr.  Hugh  Miller 
may  be  introduced  as  illustrating  the 
subject  **  It  has  been  remarked  by 
some  students  of  the  Apocalypse,  says 
he,  "  that  the  course  of  predicted  eventi! 
at  first  moves  slowly,  as,  one  after  one, 
six  ^  seven  seals  are  opened ;  that  on 
the  opening  of  the  seventh  seal,  tbe  pro- 
gress is  so  considerably  quickened  that 
the  seventh  period  proves  as  fertile  in 
events — ^represented  by  the  sounding  of 
the  seven  trumpets  —  as  the  foregoing 
six  taken  together;  and  that  on  the 
seventh  trumpet,  so  great  is  the  further 
acceleration,  that  there  is  an  amount  of 
incident  condensed  in  this  seventJi  part 
of  the  seventh  period  eqtnal,  as  liv  ibe 
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tomoitT  osMy  to  tkal  of  tXL  the  parerioas 
■ix  pavti  in  one*  There  are  three  eyoleei 
it  hiw  been  said,  in  the  seheme — ojele 
vityn  ejele— the  eeeond  oempiieed 
within  n  leventh  portion  of  the  firsts  and 
the  third  within  a  seventh  portion  of  the* 
■eeond.  Be  this  aa  it  may,  we  may  at 
leaet  see  something  that  ezeeedinglj 
resembles  it  in  that  aotoal  economy  of 
ehange  and  rerolntien  manifested  in 
Sttglish  history  for  the  last  two  oenturies. 
It  would  teem  cm  if  evente  in  their  down- 
fsttni  cowrte,  had  cwne  under  (A«  influ* 
enee  of  that  law  of  gravitation  through 
wkieh  fatting  bodieeinereate  in  tpeed,  a* 
<A«y  deteend,  aeeording  to  the  equaree  of 
the  diatancee.**  Firet  fmpreeeione  of  Eng- 
land and  itt  People,  pp.  rii.  riiL  If  to 
this  we  add  the  supposition  which  we 
bare-  seen  (Notes  on  ver.  2)  to  be  by^  no 
means  improbable,  that  it  is  intended  in 
the  description  of  the  Millennium  in  Uiis 
ehMter,  that  the  world  will  continue 
under  a  reign  of  peace  and.  righteousness 
for  the  long  period  of  tiiree  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  years,,  it  is  impossible  to 
anticipate  what  progress  will  be  made 
during  that  period,  or  to  enumerate  the 
numbers  that  will,  be  saved.  On  this 
subject,  see  seme  very  interesting  re- 
marlcs  in  the  Old  Bed  Sandttone,  by 
Hugh  MiUer,  pp.  24^,  249,  250,  258, 
259.  Gomp.  Prof.  Hitchcock's  Religion 
and  Geology  pp.  370-409. 

(4)  What,  then,  will  be  the  state  of 
things  during  tiiat  long  period  of  a  thou- 
sand years  1 

(a)  There  will  be  a  great  increase  in 
the  population  of  the  i^obe.  Let  wars 
cease,  and  interaperanoe  cease,  and 
slavery  cease,  and  the  numberless  pas- 
sions that  now  shorten  Hfe  be  stayed, 
and  it  ia  easy  to  see  that  there  must  be  a 
vast  augmentation  in  the  number  of  the 
human  species. 

{h)  There  will  be  a  general  diffusion 
of  intelligence  on  the  CMrth.  Every  oir- 
Qumstance  would  be  favorable  to  it,  and 
the  world  would  be  in  a  eondition^^o 
malce  rapid  advances  in  knowledge. 
Dan,  xii.  4.     . 

(o)  That  period  will  be  characterised 
by  the  universal  diffusion  of  ^evcfiled 
truth.  Isa.  xi.  9,  xxv.  7. 

(d)  It  will  be  marked  by  unlimited 
subjection  to  the  sceptre  of  Christ  -  Ps. 
iu  7;  Zeeb.  ix.  10  j  Ps.  xxU.  27-29 ;  Isa. 
iL  2,  3,  Ixvt  23 ;  Zeoh.  xiv.  9 ;  Matt.  xiii. 
31,  32  ;  Rev.  xi.  15. 

(•)  There  will  be  great  progress  in  all 


that  tends  to  promote  the  wdfaro  of  man. 
We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  resouroes 
of  nature  are  exhausted.    Nature  givee 

\  no  signs  of  exhaostion  ^r  decay.-  Ixt  the 
future,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
theliv  will  yet  be  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions more  Surprising  and  wonderful  than 
the  art  of  printing;  or  the  uses  of  stoam, 
or  the  magnetic  telegraphs  There  are 
profounder  arrets  of  nature  that  may  be 

I  delivered  up  than  any  jof  these,  and  the 

;  world  is  tending  to  their  development. 

I  (/)  It  will  be  a  period  of  the  universal 
reign  of  peace.  The  attention  of  man- 
kind will  be  turned  tp  the  things  whieh 
tend  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  race, 
and  advance  the  best  interests  of  society; 
The  single  fact  that  wars  will  cease,  will 
make  an  inconceivable  difference  in  the 
aspect  of  the  world;  for  if  universe^ 
peace  shall  prevail  through  the  long 
period  of'  the  Millennium,  and  the 
wealth,  the  talent,  and  the  science  now 

!  employed  in  human  butchery  shall  be 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  agriculture, 
4he  mechanic  arts,  learning,  and  religion, 

;  it  is  impossible  now  to  estimate  the  pro- 
gress which  ^e  race  will  make,  and  the 
changes  whieh  will  be  prodiieeid  on  the 
eartb.  For  scripture  proof e  that  it  will 
be  a  time  of  universal  peace,  see  Isa.  iL 
4,  Mic  iv.  3,  Isa.  xi.'6-9.. 
-  {g)  There  will  be  a  general  prevalence 
of  evangelical  religion.  -  This  is  apparent 
in  the  entire  description  in  thispassege^ 
for  the  two  most  formidable  oppeeing 
powers  that  religion  has  «ver  known — 
the  beast  aiid  the  false  prophet — will  be 
destroyed,  and  Satan  will  be  bound.  In 
this  long  period,  therefore,  we  are  to 
suppose  that  the  gospel  will  exert  its  fair 
influence  on  governments,  on  familiei^ 
on  individuals;  in  the  intercourse  of 
neighbors,  ^d  in  the  intercourse  of  na- 
tions. God  will  be  worshipped  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,  and  not  uai  the  mere  forme 
of  devotion ;  and  tempetance*  truth,  lib- 
erty, social  omler,  honesty,  and  love,wiU 
prevail  over  ^e  world. 

(h)  It  will  be  a  time  when  the  He- 
brew people— the  Jews — will  be  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  wiU 
embrace,  the  Messiah  whom  their  Others 
crucified.  Rom«  xi.  2d-29 ;  Zech.  xii  10, 
xuu  1. 

(t*)  Tety  we  are  not  necessarily  to  sap- 
pose  that  all  the  world  will  be  absolutely 
and  imtirely  brought^  under  the  power  df 
the  gospel.  There  will  be  still  on  the 
earth  the  remains  of  wiekedncis  in  the 
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4  And  I  saw  thrimeflr,  *  and  the  j 

«  B*.  7. 0,  32. 27 ;  Ln.  22.  so. 
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corrupted  haman  heart,  and  there  will 
be  so  much  tefutenetf  to  un  in  the  hamui 
lonl,  that  Satan,  when  released  for  a 
time  (ys.  f,  S),  wUl  be  able  once  more  to 
deceire  maaU^d,  and  to  array  a  formi- 
dable force,  represented  bj  Goe  and 
^tiS^Sy  against  the  cause  of  truui  and 
righteousness.  We  are  not  to  suppose 
that  the  nature  of  mankind  as  fallen  will 
be.  essentially  changed,  or  that  there 
may  not  be  sin  enough  in  the  human 
heart  t»  make  it  capable  of  the  same  op- 
j^sition  to  the  gospel  of  God  which  has 
thus  far  been  evinced  in  all  ages.  From 
causes  which  are  not  Ailly  stated,  (vs.  8, 
9),  datan  will  be  enabled  once  more  to 
rouse  up  their  enmity,  and  to  make  one 
more  desperate  effort  to  destroy  the 
kingdom  of  the  Redeemer  by  rallying 
his  forces  for  a  conflict.  See  these  views 
illustrated  in  the  work  entitled  Ohri9f$ 
Second  Comino,  by  Rev.  David  Brown, 
df  St  James'  Free  Church,  Glasgow.  N. 
Y.,  1«51.    Pp.  398-442. 

4.  And  J  $aw  thronet — 9p6vovs»  See 
ch.  L  4>  iii  21,  iv.  2,  4.  John  here  sim- 
ply says  that  he  saw  in  vision  thronetf 
with  persons  sitting  on  them,  but  with- 
out intimating  who  they  were  that  sat 
on  them.  It  is  not  the  throne  of  God 
that  is  now  revealed,  for  the  word  is  in 
the  plural  number,  though  the  writer 
does  not  hint  how  many  thrones  there 
were.  It  t«  intimated,  however,,  that 
these  thrones  wore  pladed  with  some  re- 
ference to  pronouncing  a  judgment,  or 
determining  the  destiny  of  some  portion 
of  mankind,  for  it  is  immediately  added, 
''and  judgment Vas  given  unto  them." 
There  is  considerable  resemblance,  in 
many  respects,  between  this'  and  the 
statement  in  Daniel  (vii.  9)  ^  "Z  beheld 
till  the  thrones  were  cast  down,  and  the 
Ancient  of  days  did  sit ;"  or,  as  ft  should 
be  rendered,  'I  beheld' — that  is,  I  con- 
tinued to  look  —  'until  the  thrones  were 
placed  or  »et,'  to  wit>  for  purposes  of 
judgment.  See  Notes  on  that  passage. 
So  John  here  sees,  as  the  termination  of 
human  afiairs,  approaches,  thrones  placed 
with  reference  to  a  determination  of  the 
destiny  of  some  portion  of  the  race,  cu  if 
they  were  now  to  have  a  trial,  and  to 
receive  a  sentence  of  acquittal  or  con- 
demnation. The  p^nona  on  whom  this 
Judgment  is  to  pass,  are  upecified'  in  the 


sat  upon  them,  and  judgment  * 
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course  of  the  verse «- as  those  who  wera 
'beheaded  for  the  witness  of  Jeetu,  who 
had  the  word  of  God,  who  had  not  wor- 
shipped the  beasty'  Ac.  The  time  when 
this  was  vto  occur  manifestly  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  thousand  years. '  f  And 
they  eat  on  them.  Who  sat  on  them  Is 
not  mentioned.  The  natural  construc- 
tion is,  that  Judgee  sat  on  them,  or  that 
persons  sat  on  them  to  whom  judgment 
was  entrusted.  The  language  is  such  as 
would  be  used  on  the  supposition  either 
that  he  had  mentioned  the  subject  before, 
so  that  he  would  be  readily  understood, 
or  that,  from  some  other  cause,  it  was  so 
well  understood  that  there  was  no  neces- 
sity tor  mentioning  who  they  were.  John 
seems  to  have  assumed  that  it  woi;(ld  bd 
understood  who  were  meant  And  yet  to 
us  it  is  not  entirely  clear — fi)r  John  has 
not  before  this  given  us  any  such  intima^ 
tion  that  we  can  detM>mine  with  certainty 
what  is  intended.  '  The  probable  con- 
struction is,  that  those  are  referred  to 
to  whom  it  appt'opriately  belonged  to 
occupy  such  seats  of  judgment,  and 
who  they  are  is  to  be  determined  from 
other  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  In  Mat- 
thew ziz.  28,  the  Saviour  says  to  his 
aposties,  "When  the  Son  of  man  shall 
sit  on  the  throne  of  his  glory,  ye  also 
shall  sit  upon  twelve  thrones,  judging 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel."  In  1  Cor. 
vi.  2, ,  Paul  asks  the  question,  "  Do  ye 
not  know  that  the  saints  shall  judge  the 
world  ?"  The  meaning,  as  tiius  explain- 
ed, is,  that  Christians  will,  in  some  way, 
be  employed  in  judging  the  world  :-^that 
is,  that  they  will  be  exalted  to  the  right 
hand  of  the  Judge,  and  be  elevated  to  a 
station  of  honor>  ae  if  they  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  Son  of  God  in  the  judg- 
ment. .  So&ething  of  that  kind  is  doubt- 
less referred  to  here,  and  John  probably 
means  to  say  that  he  saw  the  thrones 
placed  on  which  thyee  will  sit  who  will 
be  employed  in  judging  the  worid.  Xf 
the  apostles  are  specially  referred  to, 
it.  was  natural  that  John,  eminent  for 
modesty,  should  not  particularly  men- 
tion them,  as  he  was  one  of  them,  and 
as  the  true  allusion  would  be  readily 
understood.  ^  And  judgment  wu  given 
unto  them.  The  power  of  pronouncing 
sentence  in  the  case  referred  to  was  con- 
ferred on  them,  and  they  proceeded  to 
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gjiFBQ  ojxto  tfiemt  and  I  taao  tli« 
souls  *  of  them  that  were  beheaded 
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•xtfoiM  that  power.  This  wm  not  ia 
relation  to  the  whole  race  of  mankind, 
bat  to  the  martyrs,  and  to  those  who, 
amidst  many  temptations  and  trials,  had 
kept  themseWes  pore.  The  sentence 
wluch  is  to  be  passed  would  seem  to  be 
that  lu  consequence  of  which  they  are  to 
he  permitted  to  'live  and  reign  with 
Christ  a  thousand  years.'  The  form,  of 
this  ej^pressed  approval  is  that  of  a 
resurrection  and  judgment;  whether 
this  be  the  literal  mode  is  another  en- 
quiry, and  will  properly  be  considered 
when  the  exposition  of  the  passage 
shall  hare  been  given,  f  Ana  I  saw 
the  MuZf  of  lAejfu  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant expression  in  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  the  whole  passage.  John 
says  he  saw  the  $ouh^— not  the  hpdiee. 
If  the  pbyious  meaning  of  this  be  the 
correct  meaning ;  if  he  saw  the  fouU  of 
the  martyrs,  not  the  bodiee,  this  would 
seem  to  exclude  the  notion  of  a  literal 
resurrection,  and  consequently  overturn 
many  of  the  theories  of  a  literal  resur- 
reetioni  and  of  a  literal  reign  of  the 
saints  with  Christ  during  the  thousand 
years  of  the  Millennium.  The  doctrine 
of  the  last  resurrection,  as  everywhere 
stated  in  the  Scripture,  is,  that  the  body 
will  be  raised  up,  and  not  merely  that 
the  eotU  tnll  live  (see  1  Cor.  1  Cor.  xv. 
and  the  Notes  on  that  chapter),  and 
consequently  John  must  mean  to  refer 
in  this  place  to  something  different  from 
that  resurrection,  or  to  €mif  proper  re- 
surreetbn  of  the  dead  ae  the  expression 
is  commonly  understood^  The  doctrine 
which  has  been  held,,  and  is  held,  by 
those  who  maintain  that  there  will  be  a 
Uterat  reeurrectioti  of  the  saints  to  reign 
with  Christ  during  a  thousand  years, 
can  receive  no  support  from  this  pas- 
sage, for  there  is  no  ambiguity  respect- 
ing the  word  eoule^^^vj^icis — as  used  here. 
By  no  possible  construction  can  it  mean, 
the  bodice  of  the  saints.  If  John  had 
intended  to  state  that  the  saints,  as  such, 
would  be  raised  as  they  will  be  at  the 
last  day,  it  is  clear  that  he  would,  not 
have  used  this  language,  but  would  have 
employed  Uie  common  language  of  the 
New  Testament  ,to  denote  it.  The  Ian- : 
Ipttsge  here  does  not  express  the  doc- 1 


§ov  the  ^(Titaesfl  <tf  Jesus,  and  for 
the  word  of  God,  .and  which  had 
not  worshipped  tiie  beast,  neither 
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trine  of  the  resurrection 'of  the- body, 
and  if  no  other  language  but  this  had 
been  used  in  the  New  Testament*  the 
doctrine  of  the   resurrection,  as  now 
taught  and  received,  could  not  be  esta- 
blished.   These  considerations  make  it 
clear  to  my  mind  that  John   did  not 
mean  to  teach  that  there  would  be  a 
literal  resurrection  of  the  saints,  that 
they  might  live  and  reign  with. Christ 
personally  during  the  period  of  a  thou? 
fiand  years.    -There  was   undoubtedly 
something  that  might  be  compared  with 
the  resurreetion,  and  that  might,  in  some 
proper  sense,,  be  eaUed  a  resurrection 
(vs.  5,  6),  but  there  is  not  the  slightest 
intimation  that  it  would  be  a  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  or  that  it  would 
be  identical-  with  the  final  resurrection. 
John  undoubtedly  intends  to  describe 
some  honor  conferred  on  Uie  apirite  or 
eoule  of  the  saints,  and  martyrs  during 
this  long  period,  ae  i/  they  were  raised 
from  the  dead,  or  which  might  be  repre- 
sented by  a  resurrection  from  the  dead. 
What  that  honor  is  to  be,  is  expressed 
by  their  [Jiving  and  r^eigning  with  Christ.' 
The  .ineaning.  of  this  will  be  explained 
in    the   exposition  of  these   words: — 
but  the  word  used  here  is  fatal  to  the 
notion  of  a  literal  resurrection  and  a 
personal  reign  with  Christ  on  the  earth. 
%'  That  were  beheuded.    The  word  here 
used — KtXiKi^ta — occurs  nowhere  else  in 
the  New  Testament.    It  properly  means, 
to  axe,  that  is,  to  hew  or  cut  with  an 
axe — ^from  irAcctf c — axe.  Hence  it  means 
to  behead .  with  an  axe.    This  was  a 
common  mode  of  execution  among  the 
Eomans,  and  doubtless  many  of  the 
Christian  martyrs  suffered  in  ^is  man- 
ner, but  "  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  confine 
the  rewards  of  martyrs  to  those  who 
suffered  in  this  particular  way ;  for  this 
specific  and    ignominious    method    of 
punishment  is  designated  merely  as  the 
symbol  of  any  and  every  kind  of  mar- 
tyrdom."   Prof.  Stuart,    %  For  the  wit- 
ness of  Jet^,    As  witnesses  for  Jesus ; 
or  bearing  in  this  way  their  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  his  religion.    See  Notes  on 
^h.  i.  9 ;  CQmp.  ^b.  vi.  9.    f  A^dfor  the 
word  of  Qod,     See  Notes  on  cfa,  i.  9. 
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hia  imacd,  neither  hmd  receiTed 
his  mark  upon  their  foreheads, 
or  in  their  hands ;  and  they  Ured 

r    - 

^Which  had  not  wortkipped  the  beoH* 
who  bad  r^omiDed  faithful  to  the  prin- 
oiplea  of  the  troe  religion,  aad  bad  re- 
listed all  the  attempts  made  to  seduce 
them  from  the  faith,  even  the  temptations 
and  allurements  in  the  times  of  the 
Papacj.  See  this  langoa^^e  explained 
in  the  Not^s  on  ch.  xUL  4.  f  Ifeither 
kit  iawge.  Notes,  chapter  ziiu  14,.  Id. 
\If€itk€r  hctd  rtetieed  bis  mark  upon 
A«i>  /<urtkead$,  or  in  their  kandt.  See 
Notes  on  ch.«  xiii.  16.  f  And  they  livedo 
i^av,  from  ^  —  to  live,  Verj  much, 
in  th^  whole  passai^e,  depends  on  thi» 
word.  The  meanings  given  to  the  word 
b7  Prof.  Robinson  (Xca^)  mre  the  foUow- 
iog  i-^a)  to  Ure^  to  hare  life,  spoken  oi 
ph jsioai  life  and  existmaee ;  (b)  to  liye ; 
that  is,  to  sustain  life,  to  hre  o»  or  &y 
anj  thing;  (e)  to  Uve  in  any  way,  to 
paw  one's  life  in  any  manner;  (d)  to 
live  %nd  prosper;  to  be,  blessed.  It 
may  be  applied  to  those  who  were 
before  dead  (Matt  is.  18;  Mark  xyi.. 
11  jL  Luke  x^T.  23;  John' t.  25;  Acts 
1.  3,  ix.  41),  but  1^  does^  not  necessarily 
imply  this,  nor  does  the  mere  use  of  the 
^Mord  enggeet  it.  It  is  the  proper  notioa 
of  living,  or  haying  life  nqw,  wbateyer 
was  the  former  state  — whether  non- 
exiBteB«e,  death,  aiekness,  or  health. 
The  mind,  ii^  the  use  of  this  word,  is 
fixed  on  the  prfi^nt  me  a  etate  o/  living. 
It  is  net  neoessairily  in  contrast  with  a 
former  :State  ae  dead,  but  it  is  on  the  &ct 
that  they  are  now  uHve,  As,  however, 
there  is  reference,  in  the  passage  before 
us,  to  the  fact  that  apwrtion  of  those  men- 
tioned had  been  '  behea4ed  for  the  wit- 
ness of  Jesus,'  it  is -to  be  admitted  that 
the  word  here  refers,  in  some  sense,  to 
thai  fact  They  were  put  to  death  in 
the  bodyt  but  their  *eoM  were  naw 
seen  to  be  alive.  They  ^ad  not  ceased 
to  6e,  but  they  lived  and  reigned  with 
Christ  at  if  Utey  had  been  raised  up 
from  the  dead.  And  when  this  is  said 
of  the  *touW  of  those  who  were  be- 
headed, and  who  were  seen  to  reign 
with  Christ,  it  cannot  mean  (a)  that 
their  toult  came  to  life  again  —  for 
tbeiv  is  no  intimation  that  they  had  lor 
a  moment  ceased  to  exist;  nor  (6)  that 
Hnt^  then  beiM*i«  tm«er<a<— for  that! 


and  reigned  *  with  Christ  »  thou- 
sand years. 

a  e.  6. 10. 

was  always  true  of  them;  nor  (c)  that 
there  was  any  literal  returrection  of  tkt 
&(Kfy,.as  Prof.  Stuart  (ii.  SfiO,  475,  476), 
supposes,  and  as  is  sujpposed  bv  those 
who  hold  to  a  literal  reign  of  Christ  on 
the  earth,  for  there  is  no  intimation  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  h^dy.  The  mean- 
ing, the;n,  so  far  as  the  bungnage  is  con- 
cerned, must  be,  that  there  would  exist 
at  the  time  of  the  thousand  years,  a 
state  of  things  a«'^the  martyrs  were 
raised  up  from  the  dead  —  an  honorin(r 
of  the  martyrs  at  if  they  should  live  and 
reign  with  Christ.  Their  names  would 
be  vindicated ;  Uieir  principles  would  be 
revived ;  they  would  be  exalted  in  pnb»> 
lie  estimation  above  other  men;  they 
would  be  raised  from  the  low  rank  in 
which  they  were  held  by  the  world  in 
times  of  persecution,  to  a  state  which 
might  well  be  represented  by  their 
sitting  with  Christ  on  the  throne  of 
government,  and.  by  Uieir  being  made 
visible  attoidants  on  his  glorious  king* 
dom.  This  would  not  occur  in  respect 
to  the  rest  of  the  dead  —  even  ^e  pious 
dead  (ver.  5),  for  their  honors  and  re- 
wards would  be  reserved  for  the  great 
day  when  all  the  dead  should  be  iudged 
according  to  their  deeds.  In  this  view 
oTtbe  meaning  of  this  pussa^e,  tiiere  is 
nothing  that  forbids  us  to  siq>pose  that 
tiie  martyrs  will  be  eontdout  of  the 
honor  thus  done  to  their  names,  their 
jn^mory,  and  their  principles  on  eartbi 
or  that  this  consciousness  will  in- 
crease their  joy  even  in  heaven.  This 
sense  of  the  passs^ge  is  thus  expressed, 
substantially,  by  Archbishop  Whateley 
{Bttayt  an  the  Future  State)*,  "It  may 
eignify  not  the  literal  raising  of  dead 
men,  but  the  raising  up  of  an  increased 
Christian  seal  and  holiness :  the  re« 
vival  in  the  Christian  churdi,  or  in 
some  considerable  portion  of  it,  of  the 
spirit  and  -energy  of  the  noble  martyrs 
of  old .  (even  as  John  the  Baptist  came, 
in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias) ;  so  that 
Christian  principles  shall  be  displayed 
in  action  throughout  the  world  in  an 
infinitely  greater  degree  than  ever  be- 
fore." This  view  of  the  signification  of 
the  word  lived  is  sustained  by  its  use  else 
where  in  the  Scriptures,  and  by  its  ooA'« 
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5  Bat  the  net  of  the  dead  lired 

mon  nse  among  men.  Thus  in  this 
very  book,  ch,  xL  11,  **  And  after  three 
days  and  an  half,  the  Spirit  of  life  from 
€k>d  entered  into  th^,  and  they  stood 
upon  their  feet"  So  in  Ezeklel,  In 
speaking  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jews, 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  0  my 
people,  /  toiU  open  yottr  graven,  atui 
eaicM  you  to  come  up  out  of  your  gfravet, 
and  bring  yon  into  tjie  land  of  Israel. 
And  ye  wiUI  know  that  I  am  ^e  Lord, 
when  I  have  opened  your  graces,  and 
broaght  yon  np  out  of  yonr  graves,  and 
•hall  put  my  Spirit  in  yon,  and  ye  shall 
Itve,'*  ch.  zxTii.  12-14.  So  in  Hosea, 
▼L  2,  "  After  two  days  he  will  revive  us 

Soanse  us  to  live  again  ] ;  in  the  third 
lay  he  wiU  raise  us  up,  and  we  shall 
Hve  kk  his  sight"  So  in  the  Parable  of 
the  Prodigal  Son :  '<  This  thy  brother 
was  dead,  and  if  alive  again"  Luke  xv. 
82.  So  in  Isaiah  xxvi.  19,  "  Thy  dead 
men  shall  live,  together  with  my  dead 
body  shall  they  arise."  The  following 
extract  from  D'Aubigne's  Hietory  of  the, 
/?e/orma(ton,  will  shaw  how  natural  it  is 
to  use  the  very  lan^age  employed  here 
when  the  idea  is  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed of  reviring  former  principles  cm  if 
the  men  who  held  them  should  be  raised 
to  life  again*  -It  is  the  language  of  the 
martyr  John  Huss,  who,  in  speaking  of 
himself  in  view  of  a  remarkable  dreun 
that  ho  had,  said,  "  I  am  no  dreamer, 
but  I  maintain  this  for  certain  tiiat  tlM 
image  of  Christ  wiH  never  be  effaced. 
They  [his  enemies]  have  wished  to 
destroy  it,  but  it  shall  be  painted  afresh 
in  all  hearts  by  much  better  preacher^ 
than  myself.  Th6  naUon  that  lores 
Christ  will  rejoice  at  this.  And  I, 
awaking  from  aihong  the  dead,  and 
rising,  to  to  9peak,/rom  my  grave,  ehall 
leap  icith  great  joy."  So  a  Brief  ad- 
dressed by  Pope  Adrian  to  the  Diet  at 
Nuremberg,  contains  these  wordi :  ''  The 
heretics  Huss  and  Jerome  are  now  alive 
again  in  the  person  of  Martin  Luther." 
For  a  further  illustration  of  the  pas- 
sage, see  the  remarks  which  follow  (§  6) 
on  the  state  of  things  which  may  be 
expected  to  exist'  in  the  time  referr^ 
to  in  vs.  4-6.  ^  And  reigned  wi(h 
Chriet.  Were  exalted  in  their  prinei- 
ples,  and  in  their  personal  happiness  in 
heaven,  as  if  thejr  occupied  the  throne 
with  him,  and  personidly  shared  his 


&ot  agkin  until  'the  thousaad  yean 
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honors  and  his^  triumphs.  Who  can  teill, 
also,  whether  they  may  not  be  employed 
in  special  services  of  mercy,  in  adminis- 
tering the  affairs  of  his  government 
during  that  bright  and  happy  period  f 
^  A  thousand  years.  ^  During  the  period 
when  Satan  will  be  bound,  and  whdn 
the  true  religion  will  have  the  as- 
cendency in  the  earth.    Notes,  ver.  2. 

5.  But  the  rest  of  the  dead.  In  contra- 
distinctioA  from  the  beheaded  tntartyn, 
and  from  tiiose  who  had  kept  themselves 
pure  in  the  limes  of  gteat  temptation. 
The  phrase  ^  rest  of  the  dead'  here  would 
most  naturally  refer  to  the  same  general 
class  which  was  before  mentioned— the 
pious  dead.  The  meaning  is,  that  the 
martyrs  would  be  honored  as  if  they  were 
raised  np  and  the  otiiers  not;  that  is, 
that  special  respect  would  be  shown  to 
their  principles,  their  memory,  and  their 
character.  In  other  words,  special  honor 
Would  be  shown  to  a  spirit  of  eminent 
piety  during  that  period,  above  the  com* 
mon  an4  ordinctry  piety  which  has  been 
manUested  in  the  church.  The  'rest  of 
the  dead'— the  pious  dead — ^Would  indeed 
be  raised  up  and  rewarded,  but  they 
would  occupy  comparatively  humble 
places^  as  if  they  did  not  jMurtake  in  the 
exalted  triumphs  when  the  world  should 
l^e  subdued  to  the  Savionr.  Their  places 
in  honor,  in  rank,  and  in  reward,  wonM 
be  heneaih  \ktX  of  those  who  in  fiery  times 
had  maintained  unshaken  fidelity  to  the 
cause  of  truth.  ^  Lived  not.  On  the 
word  lived,  see  Notes  on  ver.  4.  Thi^  is, 
they  lived  not  during  that  period  in  tiie 
peculiar  sense  in  which  it  is  said  (ver.  4,) 
that  the  eminent  saints  and  martyrs 
lived.  They  did  not  come  into  remem- 
brance ;  their  principles  were  not  what 
then  characterised,  the  ohureh ;  they  did 
not  see,  as  the  martyrs  di^  their  princi- 
ples and  mode  of  life  in  the  ascendency, 
and  consequently  thf$y  had  not  the  ang- 
inented  happiness  and  honor  which  the 
more  eminent  saints  and  martyrs  had. 
T  Until  the  thousand  years  are  jfinisked. 
Then  all  who  were  truly  the  children  of 
God,  though  some  mt^ht  be  less  eminent 
than  others  had  been,  would  come  into 
remembrance,  ancl  would  have  their 
proper  place  in  the  rewards  of  heaven. 
The  language  here  is  not  necessarily  to 
be  interpreted  as  meaaingtbktthey  toonld 
be  raised  up  th^n,  or  wovld  Ure  thta^ 
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were  finished.  This  tSf  the  first 
resurrection. 

6  Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that 
bath  part  in  the  first  resurrection : 

a  c.  2. 11;  21.  8. 

whateyer  may  be  true  on  that  point.  It 
is  morely  an  emphatio-mode  of  affirming 
that  up  to  that  period  they  umuld  not  live 
in  the  seoae  Sn  which  it  is  affirmed  that 
t^e  Qthers  ironldt  Bat  it  is  not  affirmed 
that  they  jronld  eveta  theti  *  live'  imme- 
diately. A  long  interral  might  elapse 
before  that  would  ooour  in  th)B  general 
resurreotion  of  the  d^d.  See  the  Ana- 
lysis of  the  chapter,  f  Thie  is  thejint 
resurrection.  The  resurrection  of  the 
saints  and  martyrs,  as  specified  in  ver.  4. 
It  is  called  the  firet  resurrection  in  oon- 
^ttdistinction  from  the  second  and  last — 
tiic  general  resnrreetioo — when  all  the 
dead  win  be  liieridly  railsed  up  from  their 
graves,  and  assembled  for  the  judgment, 
Ter.  12.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  what  19  callod  here  the  '  first  irasar- 
reetion'  will  resemble  the  real  and  literal 
resarreotion  in  every  respect  All  that 
is  meant  is,  that  there  will  be  such  a  re- 
semblance as  to  make  it  proper  to  call  it 
a  resurrection  —  a  coming  to  life  again. 
This  will  bOy  aA  explained  in  the  Notes 
on  ver.  4^  in  the  honor  done  to  the  mar- 
tyrs ;.  in  the  restoration  of  their  principles' 
as  the  great  actuating  piincipl^s  of  the 
ehureh;  and  perhaps  in  the  increased 
happiness  conferred  on  them  in  heayen, 
and  in  their  being  employed  in  promot- 
ing the  cause  of  truth  in  the  world. 

6i  BUeeed,  That  is,  his  condition  is 
to  be  regwded  as  a  happy  or  a  favored 
one.  'This  is  designed  apparentlyto  sup- 
port and  encourage  those  who  in  the 
time  of  John  suffered  persecution,  or 
who  .might  suffer  perseeution  afterwards. 
%And  holy.  That  is,  no  one  will  be  thus 
honored  who  has  not  an  established 
character  for  holiness.  Holy  principles 
will  then  reign,  and  none  will  be  exalted 
to  that  honor  who  have  not  a  character 
for  eminent  sanctity.  ^  That  hath  part 
in  the  jiret  reeurreetion.  That  partici- 
patsd  hi  it;  that  is,  who  is  associated 
with  those  who  are  thus  raised  up.  %  On 
SMcA  the  teeond  dMthhaih  no  potoen  The 
'second  death'  is  properly  the 'death 
which  the  wicked  wUl  experience  in  the 
world  of  woe.  See  ver.  14  The  mean- 
log  here  is,  that  all  who  are  here  referred 


on  such  the  second  death  **  hath  no 
power,  but  they  shall  be  priests  ^ 
of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  shall 
reign  with  him  a  thousand  years. 

h  Is.  01.  6;  c.  1.  6. 


to  as  having  part  in  the.firist  resurrection, 
will  be  Secure  against  that  It  will  be 
one  of  the  blessed  privileges  of  heaven 
that  there  will  be  absolute  security 
against  dbatr  in  any  and  every  form ; 
and  when  we  think  of  what  death  it  hero, 
and  still  more  when  we  think  of  'the 
bitter  pains  of  the  second  death,'  we  may 
well  call  that  state  'blessed'  in  which 
there  will  be  eternal  exemption  from 
either,  f  But  they  shall  be  priette  of  Ood 
and  of  Cnriitf  and  ehall  reign  with  hinu 
See  Notes  on  ohs.  i.  6,  v.  10. 

^  h.  Condition  of  the  world  in  the  pe-' 
riod  referred  to  in  v».  4^» 

I.  It  is  well  known  that  this  passage 
is  the  principal  one  which  is  relied  on 
by  those  who  advocate  the  doctrine  of 
the  literal  reign  of  Christ  on  the  earth 
for  a  thousand  years,  or  who  hold  what 
are  called  the  doctrines  of  the  '  second 
advent'  The  points  which  are  main- 
tained hy  those  who  advocate  these  views, 
are,  substantially,  (a)  that  at  that  period 
Christ  will  descend  from  heaven  to  reign 
personftUy  upon  the  earth ;  (b)  that  he 
will  hate  a  central  place  of  power  and 
authority,  probably  Jerusalem ;  (c)  that 
the  righteous  dead  will  then  be  raised, 
in  such  bodies  as  are  to  be  immortal; 
(d)  that  they  will  be  his  attendents,  and 
will  participate  with  him  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world ;  («)  that  this  will  con- 
tinue during  the  period  of  a  thousand 
years;  (/)  that  the  world  will  be  subdued 
and  converted  during  this  period,  not  by 
moral  means,  but  by  '  a  n9w  dispensa- 
tion'—by  the  power  of  the  Son  of  God : 
and  {g)  that  at  the  dose  of  this  period 
all  the  remaining  dead  will  be  raised, 
the  judgment  will  take  place,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  earth  wiu  be  consum- 
mated. 

The  opinioQ  here  adverted  to  was  held 
substantially  by  Papias,  Justin  Martyr, 
Irenssus,  Tertullian,  and  others  among 
the  Christian  Fathers,  and,  it  need  not 
be  said,  is  held  by  many  modem  exposi- 
tors  of  the  Bible,  and  by  large  numbei>8 
of  Christian  ministers  of  high  standing, 
and  other  Christians.  See  the  Literaliet, 
panim.    The  opinion  of  the  Chriitaan 
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Fathers,  with  wbicb  tho  modern  Miteral- 
iste/  u  they  are  called,  substantially  co- 
ineide>  is  thaa  stated  by  Mr.  Elliott:— 
''This  resurreotion-is  to  be  literally  that 
of  de|iarted  sainti  and  martyrs,  then  at 
length  resusoitaied  in  tbo  body  from 
death  and  the  grave ;  its  tinu  to  synchro. 
Bise  with,  or  follow  instantly  after,  th^ 
destraction  of  the  beast  AAtichriMiy  on 
Christ's  perional  second  advent;  the 
hinding  of  Satan  to  be  an  absolate  re- 
striction of  the  power  of  hell  from  tempt- 
ing, deoeiviog,  -or  injaring  mankindi 
throughout  a  litoral  period  of  a  thousand 
years,  thence  calculated ;  the  government 
of  Ae  earth  during  its  continuance  to  be 
administered  by  Christ  and  the  risen 
sunts — the  latter  being  now  (miyycX«i— 
in  nature  like  angels ;  and  under  it,  all 
false  religion  having  been  pi^t  down,  the 
Jews  and  saved  remnant  of  the  Gentiles 
been  converted  to  Christ,  the  earth  reno^ 
vated  by  the  fire  of  Antichrist's  destruc- 
tion, and  Jerusalem  made  the  universal 
<H4>ital«  there  will  be  a  realization  on 
earth  of  the  blessedness  depicted  in  the 
Old  Testament  prophecies,  as  well  as 
perhaps  of  that  too  which  is  associated 
with  the  new  Jerusalem  in  the  visions 
of  the  Apocalypse -~  until  at  length  t^is 
MiUenniam  hav^g  ended,  and  Sataft 
gone  forth  to  deceive  the  nations,  the 
final  consummation  will  follow;  the  new- 
raised  enemies  of  the  paints,  Gog  and 
Magog,  be  destroyed  by  fire  from  beaven : 
and  then  the  general  resurrection  and 
Judgment  take  place,  the  Devil  and  his 
servants  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire, 
and  the  Millennial  xeign  of  the  saints 
extend  itself  into  one  of  eternal  dura- 
tion.'' Elliott  on  the  Apocalypse,  iv. 
177, 178. 

Mr.  Elliott's  own  opinion,  represent- 
ing, it  is  supposed,  that  of  the  great  body 
of  the  * UteralUte,*  is  thus  etpressed :  "It 
would  se^m*  therefore,  that  in  this  state 
of  things  and  of  feelinji;  in  professing 
Christendom  [a  deling  of  carnal  securi- 
ty], all  suddenly,  and  unexpectedly,  and 
conspicuous  over  the  world  as  the  lightr 
nlng  that  shineth  from  the  East  even 
UQto  the  West,  the  second  advent  and 
appearing  of  Christ  will  takiB  place;  that 
at  the  accompanying  voio9  of  the  Arch- 
angel, and  trump  of  God,  the  departed 
saints  of  either  dispensation  will  rise 
from  their  graves  to  meet  him  —  alike 
paUiarchs,  and  prophets,  aod  aposUes, 
And  mavtjyii^  and  ooaf(MSQrs^-«U  at  nnof 


and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ;  and  then 
instantly  the  saints  living  at  the  time 
will  be  also  caught  up  to  meet  him  in 
the  air ;  these  latter  being  separated  out 
of  the  nagodlr  nations,  as  when  a  shep- 
herd divides  his  sheep  from  the  goats, 
and  all,  both  dead  and  living  saints, 
changed  at  the  moment  from  corruption 
to  ineorraption»  from  dishonor  to  glory, 
though  With  very  different  degrees  of 
glory;  a»d  so  in  a  new  angelic  natare, 
to  take  part  in  the  judging  and  ruling  in 
this  world.  Meanwhile,  with  a  tremen- 
dous earthquake  aeeompanying,  of  vio- 
lence unknown  since  the  revolutions  of 
primeval  ehaos,  an  earthquake  under 
which,  the  Boman  world  at  least  is  to 
rock  to  and  fro  tike  a  drunken  man,  the 
solid  crust  of  this  earth  shall  be  broken, 
and  fountains  burst  forth  from  its  inner 
deep,  not  M  once  (Mf  water,  but  of  liquid 
fire ;  and  that  the  flames  shall  consume 
the  Antichrist  and  his  confederate  kings, 
while  the  sword  also  does  its  work  of 
slaughter;  the  risen^saints  being  perhaps 
the  attendaate^  of  tho  Lord's  glory  Sn  tlus 
destruction  of  Aatichrist,'and  assessors 
in  his  judgment  on  a  guilty  world.  And 
then  immediatoly  the  renovation  of  this 
our  earth  is  to  take  place,  its  soil  bein^ 
purified  by  the  very  aetipn  of  tho  firo^ 
and  the  ^rit  poArod  out  from  on  high, 
in  a  yet  better  sense,  the  mocal  faee  of 
nature ;  the  shekiniJi,  or  personal  glorj 
of  Christ  amidst  his  saints  being  mani- 
fested  chiefly  in  the  Holy  Land  and  at 
Jerusalem,  but  the  whole  earth  partakiniE 
of  the  blessedness  j|  and  thus  the  regene- 
ration of  all  thin^  and  the  world's  re- 
demption from  the  enrsc^  having  their  ae- 
complishment,  according^  to  the  promise, 
at  tlie  manifestation  of  tiie  sons  of  Qod." 
iv:  224-231.* 

To  this  account  of  the  prevailing  opi- 
nion of  tiie  *  literalists'  in  interpretin|p 
the  passage  before  us,  there  should  be 
added  that  of  Prot  Stuart^  who,  in  gene- 
ral, is  as  far  as  possible  from  sympa- 
thising with  this  class  of  writers.  He  ^ 
says  in  his  explanation  of  the  expression 
*tAe^  lived'  in  ver.  4,  "There  would 
seem  to  remain,  therefore,  only  one 
meaning  which  caa  be  conaste^tly  given 
to  i^ifeav,  [tkeff  lived],  via, :  thuat  l^ey  (the 
martyrs  who  renounced  the  beas^  ar^ 
now  reetored  to  l^e,  wix^  sack  life  $m 
Implies  the  vivification  of  the  body.  Not 

•  I  fa^Te  •lifbtlj  abridctd'  tU>  puun,  liiit  hav*  r«* 
tdnithemum. 
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to  a  iini(N(i  of  the  eoal  with  a  gross  omte- 
riaL  body  indeed,  but  with  siich  an  one 
as  the  saints  in  general  will  have  at  the 
final  resurrection  —  a  spiritual  body. 
1  Cor.  XT.  44.  In  no  other  way  can  this 
resurrection  be  ranked  as  correlate  with 
the  second  resurrection  named  in  the 
sequel.''  ii.  StO.  So  again.  Excursus  ri. 
(vol.  ii.  p.  476),  he  s^ys,  "  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can,  on  the  ground  of  exegesis, 
fairly  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  John 
has  taught  in  the  passage  before  us,  that 
there  vfitl  he  a  returreetion  of  the  mtertyr' 
eainttf  at  the  commencement  of  the  period 
after  Satan  ehall  heme  been  ehut  np  in  the 
dungeon  of  the  great  abyee"  This  opi- 
nion he  defends  at  length,  pp.  476-490). 
Profl  Stuart,  indeed,  maintains  that  the 
martyrs  thus  raised  up  will  be  taken  to 
heaven  and  reign  with  Christ  there,  and 
opposes  the  whale  doctrine  of  the  literal 
reign  OB  the  earth,  it  480.  The  risen 
saints  and  martyrs  are  to  be  ''  enthroned 
with  Christ-;  that  is,  they  are  to  be  where 
he  dwells,  and  where  he  will  continue  to 
dwell,  until  he  shall  make  his  descent  at 
the  final  judgment-day." 

IL  In  regafd  to  these  views  as  ex^ 
pressive  bf  the  meaning  of  the  passage 
under  considieratton,  I  would  make  the 
following  remarks  :^— 

(1)  There  is  atropg  preeumptive  wU 
denee  against  this  interpretation,  and 
Especially  against  the  main  point  in  the 
doctrine -^  that  thererwill  be  a  literal 
reeurreetion  of  the  bodies  of  the  saints  at 
the  beginning  of  that  Millennial  period 
to  livo  and  reign  with  Christ  on  earth — 
firom  the  following  circumstances:  —  (a) 
It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  thtA  this 
doctrine,  if  contained  ki  the  Scriptures 
at  all,  is  found  in  this  one  passage  only. 
It  is  not  ptetended  that  there  is  in  any 
other  place  a  direct  attrmation  that  this 
will  literally  occur,  nor  would  the  advo- 
cates for  that  opinion  undertake  to  show 
that  it  is  fairly  impliM  in  any  other  part 
of  the  BiUe.  fiitt  it  is  strange,  not  to 
laj  improba|)le,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
literal  resurrection  of  the  righteous  a 
thousand  years  before  the  wicked^  should 
he  announced  in  one  passage  only.  If  It 
were  so  aniHranoed  in  plain  and  unam- 
bignous  language,  I  afteiit  that  the  be- , 
liever  in  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scrip- 
tures would  be  bound  to  receive  it;  but 
this  is  so  contrary  to  the  usual  method 
of  the  Scriptures  on  all  great  and  im«- 
portent  doocrines,  that  tiiis  circumstance 
40 


should  lead  us  at  lea«t  to  doubt  whether 
the  passage  is  correctly  interpreted.  The 
resurrection  of  the  dead  is  a  subject  on 
which  the  Saviour  often  dwelt  in  his  in- 
-etruetions ;  it  is  a  subject  which  the  apos- 
tles discussed  very  frequency  and  at 
great  length  in  their  preaching,  and  in 
tiieir  writings ;  it  is  presented  by  them 
in  a  great  variety  of  forms,,  for  the  con- 
solation of  Christians  in  time  of  trouble, 
and  with  reference  to  the  condition  of 
the  world  at  the  winding  up  of  human 
-affairs;  and  it  is  strange  that  in  respect 
to  so  important  a  doctrine  as  this,  if  it 
be  true,  there  is  not  elsewhere  in  the 
New  Testament,  a  hinty  an  intimation, 
an  allusion,  that  would  lead  U9  to  sap- 
pose  that  the  righteous  are  to  be  raised 
in  this  manner,  (b)  If  this  is  a  true 
doctrine,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  a  deitf  and  unambiguous  state- 
ment of  it  would  foe  made.  Certainly  if 
there -is  but  one  statement  on  the  subject, 
that  might  be  expected  to  be  a  perfectly 
clear  one.  It  would  be  a  statement 
about  which  there  could  be  no  diversity 
of  opinion,  concerning  which  those  who 
embraced  it  might  beexpeoted  to  hold  the 
same  views,  ^t  it  cannot  be  pretended 
that  this  is  ;S0  in  regard  to  thi^  passage. 
It  occurs  in  the  book  which  of  all  the 
books  in  &e  Bible  is  most  distingui^ed 
for  figures  and  symbols;  it  cannot  be 
maintained  that  it  is  directly  and  clearly 
affirmed;  and  it  is  no*  so  tought  that 
there  is  any  uniformity  of  view  among 
those  who  profess  to  hold  it.  In  nothing 
has  there  been  greater  dirorsity  among 
men  than  in  the  opinions  of  those  who 
profess  to  hold  the  *  literal*  views  re* 
spewing  the  p^-sonal  reign  of  Christ  on 
the  earth.  But  Uiis  &ct  assuredly  af- 
fords  preeumptive  evidenee  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  literal  resinveotion  of  the 
saints  a  thousand  years  before  the  rest 
of  the  dead  is  not  intended  to  be  teught. 
(e)  It  is  presumptive  proof  against  this, 
that  nothing  is  said  of  the  employment 
of  those  who  are  raised  up ;  of  the  reason 
why  they  are  raised ;  of  the  new  eiarcu^- 
stences  of  their  being ;  and  of  their  con- 
dition when  the  thouaaad  yearo  shall 
have  ended.  In  so  important  a  matter 
as  this,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the 
whole  subject  would  be  left  to  a  single 
hint  in  a  symbolical  representetion — de- 
pending on  the  doubthil  meaping  of  a 
single  word,  and  With  nothing  to  enable 
w  te  determine  with  ahsolvte  certainty 
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tb»t  tiiis  mutt  be  the  metning ..  (d)  IM 
it  be  meant  that  this  ia  a  desoription  of 
the  reBurrection  of  the  righteou§  as  such 
— embraoiDg  aU  the  righteoas — then  it 
ifl  wholly  anlike  all  the  other  deMrip- 
tiont  of  the  resuneotion  of  the  righteoas 
that  we  have  in  the  Bible.  Here  the 
aooonat  is  oonftned  to  '  those  that  wore 
beheaded  for  the  witness  of  Jesos/  and 
to  '  those  who  had  not  worebapped  the 
beasL'  If  the  righteoas  as  sach  are  here 
referred  to,  why  are  these  partioalar 
elasses  specified-?  Why  are  not  the  ussslI 
general  terms  employed  ?  Why  is  the 
aecoant  of  the  resarreotion  confined  to 
tiiete  ?  Elsewhere  in  the. Scriptures  the 
aoeoant  of  the  resarreotion  is  given  in 
the  mostyeitero^  terms  (oomp;  Matt^  xzv. 
41;  John  ▼.  28^  29,  iv.  54;  &om.ii.  7; 
1  Cor.  XV.  23;  Phil.  iiL  20,21;  2  Thess. 
i)  10;  Hefo.  iz.  28 ;  1  John  iL  28,  29,  uL 
2),  and  if  this  had  been  the  designed 
reference  here,  it  is  inconceivable  why 
the  statement  should  be  limited  to  the 
martyrs,  and  to  those  who  have  evinced 
great  fldeUty  in  the  midst  of  temptations 
and  allurements  to  apostaoy.  These  oir- 
cumstanees  furnish  strong  pretumptivt 
proofs,  at  loast,  against  the  doctrine  that 
tbwe  is  to  be  a  literal  resurrection  of  aU 
the  saints  at  the  begpjining  of  the  Millen- 
nial period.  Comp. .  **  ChriaCt  Seettnd 
Cbming,**  by  Bev.  David  Brown,  p.  219,. 
seq. 

'  (2)  In  reference  to  many  of  the  views 
necessarily  implie4  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
'  Second  Advent,'  and  avowed  by  those 
who  hold  that  doctrine^  it  cannot  be 
pretended  that  they  receive  any  counte- 
nance or  support  from  this  passage.  In 
the  famguage  of  ProfL  Stuart  (com.  it 
479),  there  is  ''not  a  word  of  Christ's 
descent  to  the  earth  at  the  begmning  of 
the  Millenniuou  Noticing  of  the  literal 
assembling  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine; 
nothing  of  the  Messiah's  temporal  reign 
on  earth;  nothing  of  the  oversowing 
abundance  of  worldly  peace  and  plenty." 
Indeed,  in  all  this  passage,  there  is  not 
the  remotest  hint  of  the  grandeur  and 
magnifioence  of  the  reign  of  Christ  as  a 
literal  king  upon  the  earth ;  nothing  of 
hUt  having  a  splendid  capital  at  Jerusa- 
lem or  any  where  else ;  idothing  of  a  new 
dispensation  of  a  miraAolons  kind ;  no^ 
thing  of  the  renovation  of  tbe  earth  to 
fit  it  for  the  abode  of  the  risen  saints. 
All  this  is  the  mere  work  of  ^cy,  and 
BO  man  can  pretend,  that  it  is  to  be  found 
in  this  passage. 


(3)  Nor  is  there  any  thing  here  of 
a  literal  resurreetien  of  the  hodiet  of 
the  dead,  as  Prof.  Stuart  himself  sup- 
poses. It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
a  scholar  so  accurate  ae  Prot  Stuart  is, 
andone  too  who  ba8,90  little  sympathy 
with  the  doctrines  connected  with  a 
literal  reign  of  Christ  on  the  earth, 
should  have  lent  the  simction  of  his 
name  to  perhaps  the  most  objectionable 
of  all  the  dogmas  connected  with  that 
view— the  opinion  that  the  hodiet  of  the 
saints  will  be  raised  up  at  the  beginning 
of  the  MillennisJ  period.  Of  this  there 
is  not  one  word,  one  intimation,  ooe  hint 
in  the  passage  before  us.  John  says 
expressly,,  anurf  ae  if  to  guard  the  point 
from  <dl  poMible  danger  of  this  eoiUtrue- 
tion,  that  he  '  sa#  the  aovi^i  of  tiiem 
that  were  beheaded  for  the  witness  of 
Jesus ;'  he  saw  them  '  living'  and  '  reign- 
ing' with  Christ — ^raised  to  exalted  honor 
during  that  periods  as  if  they  had  been 
raised  from  the  di»d;  but  he  nowhere 
mentions  or  intimates  that  they  were 
raised  up  from  theii*  graves ;  that  they 
were  clotiied  with  bodies;  that  they 
had  their  xesidence  now  literally  on 
the  earth;  or  that  they  were  in  any 
way  otherwise  than  disembodied  spirits. 
There  is  not  even  ooe.  word  of  their 
having  '  a  epiritual  body,* 

(4)  There  are  poeitive  argo^ente, 
irhich  are  perfectly  decisive,^  against  the 
interpretation  which  supposes  that  the 
bodies  of  the  saints  will  be  raised  up  at 
tiie  beginning  of  the  Millennial  period 
to  reign  with  Christ  on.  the  earth  for  a 
thousand  years.  Among  these  are  the 
following: — 

^a)  H  the  'first  resurrection'  mean 
rismg  from  the  grave  in  immortal  and 
glorified  bodies,  we  do  not.  n«ed  the  as- 
aurance  (ver.  6)  that,  "on  such  the  ae- 
oond  death  hath  no  power;"  ihat  U, 
that  they  would  not  perish  for  OTer. 
Tliat  would  be  a  matter  of  Oourae,  and 
there  was  no  necessity  for  such  a  state- 
ment. But  if  it  be  supposed  that  tha 
main  idea  is  that  the  prineiplee  of  the 
martyrs  and  of  the  most  eminent  sainte 
ifould  be  revived  and  would  live — om  if 
the  dead  were  raised  up-— and  would  be 
manifested  by  those  who  were  in  nunitti 
bodies — men  living  on  the  eaHh — then 
there  would  be  a  propriety  in  saying  that 
all  such,  were  exempt  from  the  dSinger 
of  the  eeoond  death.  Once  indeed  they 
would  die ;  but  the  teeond  death  eoiald 
not  reach  them.    Comp.  Rev.  ii.  10,  II. 
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-  (h)  In- the  w)i6la  paMBhge  tiiere  sre 
Imt  two  claaMB  of  nvjBn  rvftrred  to.  Then 
are  thoee  'who  have  part  in  the  first 
resarreetion  }*  that  is,  aooording  to  the 
supposition,  all  the  saints;  and  there 
jure  those  o^erwhom  *  the  seeond  death' 
httt  powei^  Into  which  of  these  classes 
are  we  to  pat  the  myriads  of  men  having 
flesh  and  hlood  who  are  to  people  the 
world  during  the  MiUennium?  They 
have  no  part  in  'the  first  resurreotion' 
if  it  be  a  bodily  one.  Are  they  tiien 
given  over  to  the  power  of  the  'seeond 
death  V  Bot  if  the  '  first  resurrection'  be 
regarded  as  figurative  and  8j»ritaal,  then 
the  statement  that  those  who  are  actu- 
ated by  the  spirit  c^  the  martyrs  and  of, 
the  emifieht  saittts  shall  not  experienoe 
the  'second  death/  is  seen  to  have 
meaning  and  pertinency. 

(a)  The  mention  of  1^  time  during 
whidi  they  are  to  reign,  if  it  be  literally 
understood,  is  contrary,  to  the  whole 
statement  of  the  Bibld  in  other  plfices. 
They  are  to  ^^live  and  reign  with  Christ' 
a  tkoit$aud  ytart.  What  then?  Are 
they  to  live  no  longer?  'Are  they  to 
reign  no  longer  with  him?  This  sup- 
position is  entirely  eontrary  to  the  cur- 
rent statement  Vil  the  Scripture^,  which 
is,  that  they  are  to  live  and  reign  with 
him  for  ever,  1  These,  iv.  17 :  ''  And  to 
}thaU  iM  ever  he  vfith  the  Lord"  Accord- 
ing to  the  views,  of  the  '  literalists,'  the 
declaration  that~they  'should  Uve  and 
reign  with  Christ,'  considered  as  the 
characteristio  feature  ai  the  Millennial 
state,  is  to  terminate  with  the  thousand 
years — for  this  is  the  promise,  according 
to  that  view,  that  they  should  thus  livd 
and  reign.  •  But  it  need  not  be  said  that 
this  is  wholly  contrary  to  the  current 
doctrine  of  the  Bible,  that  they  are  to 
live  and  reign  with  liim  for  ever. 

{d)  A  fiurtiier  objection  to  this  view  is, 
that  the  wicked  part  of  the  world — "the 
rest  of  the  cteiitd  who  lived  not  again  «»- 
If7  the  thousand  years  were  finished/' 
must  of  courfie  be  expected  to  'live 
again'  in  the  same'  bodily  sense  when 
those  thousand  years  were  finished.  But 
so  far  from  this,  there  is  iio  mention  of 
their  living  then.  When  the  thousand 
years  are  finished,  Satan  is  loosed  for  a 
season ;  then  the  nations  are  roused  to 
opposition  against  €^od  ,*  then  there  is  a 
conflict,  and  the  hostile  forces  are  over- 
thrown ;  and  then  comes  the  final  judg^ 
vent    Daring  «ll  tiiia  time  we  lead  of 


no  resurrection  at  all.  The  period  after 
this  is  ta  be  filled  up  with  something 
besides  the  resurrection  of  '  the  rest  of 
the  dead.'  There  is  no  intimation,  as 
the  iiteral  eonsta*uctiou  «s  it  is  claimed 
would  demand,  that,  immediately  after 
the  'thousand  years  are  finished'  the 
'rest  of  the  dead' — the  wicked  dead — 
would  be  raised  up  ;  nor  is  there  any  in- 
timation of  such  a  resurrection  until  all 
^e  dead  are  raised  up  jbr  the  final  trial, 
ver.  12.-  But  every  oonsideration  de- 
mands, if  the  interpretation  of  the  '  lite- 
ridists'  be  eorreot,  that  the  'rest  of  the 
dead '  —  the  unconverted  dead  — ^  shoidd 
be  raised  up  immediately  after  the  oloao 
of  the  Millennial  period,  and  be  raised 
up  as  a  distinct  and  separate  dass. 

(e)  There  is  no  intimation  in  the  pas- 
sage itself  that  the  righteotu  wiU  be 
raised  up  ae  euch  in  this  period,  and  the 
proper  interpretation '  of  the  passage  is 
cbntraiy'  to  t^at  supposition.  There  are 
but  two  classes  mentioned  as  having  part 
in  the  first  resurrection.  They  are  those 
who  were  '  beheaded  for  tiie  witness  of 
Jesus/  and  those  who  'had  not  wor- 
ehipped  the  beast/  that  is,  the  martyrs, 
and  those  who  had  been  eminent  for 
their  fidelity  to  the  Saviour,  in  times  of 
great  temptation  and  trial.  There  is  no 
mention  of  the  resurrection  of  the  right- 
eous ae  •ocA— of  the  resurrection  of  the 
great  body  of  the  redeemed;  and  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  this  refers  to  a  2»te- 
ral  resurrection,  it  would  be.  impossiUe 
to  «pply  it,  according  to  any  just  rules 
of  interpretation,  to  any  more  than  the 
two  classes  that  are  specified.  By  what 
rules  of  interpretation  is  it  made  to  teach 
that  all  the  righteous  will  be  raised  up 
on  that  occasion,  and  will  live  ou  the 
earth  during  that  long  period^  In  this 
view  of  the  matter,  the  passage  doet  not 
express  the  doctrine  that  th%  whole 
church  of  God  will  be  raised  bodily  from 
the  grave.  And  supposing  it  had  been 
the  design  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  teach 
this,  is  it  credible,  when  there  are  so 
many  dear  expressions  in  regard  to  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  that  so  import- 
ant  a  doctrine  should  have  been  reserved 
for  one  single  passage  so  obscure,  and 
where  the  great  mass  of  the  readers  of 
the  Bible  in  all  ages  have  failed  to  per- 
ceive it?  That  is  not  the  way  in  whidi, 
in  the.  Scriptures,  great  and  monientous 
doctrines  are  communicated  to  mankind. 

(/)  The  fair  statement  in  vs.  11-16, 
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ifl,  that  all  tht  detid  wiH*  then  be 
raised  up,  and  be  judged.  This  is  im- 
plied in  the  general  expressions  there 
need  — '  the  dead,  small  and  great ;'  the 
'book  of  life  was  opened' — as  if  not 
opened  before;  'tbe  deaA'-^all  the  dead 
— '  were  judged  oat  of  those  things  which 
were  written  in  the  books ;'  *  the  sea  gave 
up  the  dead  whiek  were  in  ity  and  death 
and  hell  (hades)  deliyered  up  the  dead 
whioh  were  in  them/  This  is  entirely 
ineonsistent  with  the  sappositioa  that  a 
large  part  of  the  Mee  —  to  wit,  all  the 
righteoQS  —  had  been  before  raised  up; 
had  passed  the  solemn  judgment;  had 
been  elothed  with  their  immortal  bodies, 
and  had  been  admitted  to  a  joint^reign 
with  the  6av4oar  on  his  throxie.  In  the 
last  j«dgmenty  what  plfoe  are  they  to 
oecupy  ?  In  what  sense  are  tkey  to  be 
raised  up  and  judged  ?  Would  smth.  a 
repreeentation  hare  been  made  as  is 
found  In  vs.  11-15,  if  it  had  been  de. 
signed  to  teaeh  that  a  large  part  of  the 
raee  had  been  already  raised  up,  and  bad 
received  the  approrid  of  their  judge  ? 

(f)  This  representation  is  wholly  in. 
4M>iisistent,  not  only  mik  ys,  11-15,  but 
with  the  uniform  language  of  the  Sorip. 
tnrea  that  all  the  rigkUou9  and  the  toieked 
ieitt  be  judged  together,  mtd  both  at  the 
tomiug  of  Gkriet,  On  no  point -are  the 
statements  of  the  Bible  more  uniform 
and  explieit  than  on  this,  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  deelaratimks  had  been  of 
design  so  made  that  there  ehonld  be  no 
possibility  of  mistake.  I  refer  for  full 
proof  on  this  point  to  tke  following  pas- 
sages of  the  Ifew  Testament:  Matt  x. 
32,  33,  compared  with  Mark  yiii.  38; 
Hot.  zzU;  12^15 ;  Matt  xvi  24-27,  vU. 
21-28,  zxV.  10,  31-46,  xiii.  30,  38-43; 
John  F.  28,  29;  Aets  xvlii.  81}  Rom.ii. 
5-16;  2  Cor.  y.  »-ll;  \  Oor.  ir.  5;  2 
Tbess.  i.  6-10 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  12-16 ;  1  ^ohn 
it  28,  iv.  17;  Rev.  fii.  5;  1  Tim.  v.  24, 
25;  Rom.  xiy.  10,  12;  2  Pet  iii.  7,  10, 
12;  Rey,  zx.  11-15.  It  is  uUerty  im- 
poeeible  to  explain  these  passages  on 
any  other  supposition  than  that  they  are 
intended  to  teach  that  the  righteotts  and 
the  wicked  will  be  judged  together,  and 
both  at  tilie  coming  of  Christ  And,  if 
this  is  so,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to 
explain  them  consistently  with  tiie  view 
that  all  the  righteous .  will  haye  been 
already  raised  up  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Millennium  in  their  immortal  Itaa  g^ori- 
iM  bodies,  and  thai  they  haye  been 


solemnly  approved  by  Ae  Sayiour,  and 
admitted  to  a  participation  in  his  glory. 
Nothing  could  be  more  irreconcilable 
than  these  two  vieWs,  and  it  seems  to 
me,  therefore,  that  the  objections  to  the 
literal  resurrection  of  the  saints  at  the 
bei^ning  of  the  Millennial  period  ar« 
insuperable. 

III.  The  following  points,  then,  ac 
oording  to  the  interpretation  proposed, 
are  implied  in  this  stat«m«it  respecting 
the  'irst  resurrectien,'  sad  these  wiU 
clearly  comprise  all  that  is  atated  on  the 
subject 

(1)  There  wUl  be  a  reyiyiag,  and  a 
prevalence  of  the-  spirit  which  actuated 
the  saints  in  the  best  dajrs,  and  a  restor> 
ation  of  their  principles  aa-  (he  grand 
principles  which  will  control  and  govern 
tl^e  church,  ae  if  the  most  eminent  saints 
were  raiseid  again  from  the  dead,  and 
lived  and  acted  upon  the  earth. 

(2)  Their  memory  will  then  be  saered- 
ly  cherished,  and  tiiey  will  be  honored 
on  the  earth  with  the  honor  w^teh  is  due 
to- their  names,  and  which  they  should 
have  recMved  when  in  the  land  of  the 
living.  They  will  be  no  longer  east  out 
and  reproached;  no  longer  held  op  to 
obloquy  and  seom ;  no  longer  desinsed 
and  forgotten,^bat  th'ere  will  be  a  reviving 
of  saered  regard  Amt  their  principles,  os 
if  they  lived  on  the  earth,  and  had  the 
honor  which  was  due  them. 

(3)  There  will  be  a  state  of  things 
upon  the  earth  as  if  they  thus  lived  and 
were  thus  •  honored.  Religion  will  ne 
longer  be  trampled  nnderfoot>  but  will 
triumph.  In  all  parts  of  the  earth  it  will, 
have  the  aseendoiey,  as  ^  the  most  emi- 
nent saints  of  past  ages  lived  and  reigned 
with  the  Son  of  God  in  his  kingdom.  A 
spiritual  kingdom  will  be  set  up  with  the 
Son  of  God  at  the  head  of  it,  which  will 
be  a  kingdom  of  eminent  holiness,  as  If 
the  saints  of  the  best  days  of  the  obnreh 
should  come  back  to  the  earth  and  dwell 
upon  it  The  ruling  uUbiende  in  the 
world  will  be  the  rel^en  of  the  Son  of 
God,  and  the  principles  whioh  have 
governed  the  most  holy  of  his  people. 

.  (4)  It  may  be  implied  that  the  aainta 
and  martyrs  of  other  times  will  be  em^ 
ployed  by  the  Saviour  in  embassies  of 
qreroy;  in.  visitations  etf  grace  to  our 
world  to  carry  forward  th^  great  work 
of  salvation  on  earth.  Nothing  forbids 
the  idea  thu  the  saints  in  heaven  may 
be  tbna.  employed,  and  in  this   leaf 
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7  And  when  tiie  thousand  years 
are  expired,  Satan  shall  be  loosed 
out  of  nis  prison. 


period  of  a  thooBaiid  yean^it  may  be 
that  (hoy  will  be  occupied  in  «ioh  mee- 
88^8  and  •gencies  of  mercy  to  our  world 
AS  they  have  never  been  before — fu  if 
they  were  raised  from  the  dead,  and  were 
employed  by  tbo  Redeemer  (o  carry 
forward  his  purposes  of  mercy  to  man- 
kind. 

(5)  In  connexion  with  these  things, 
and  in  consequence  of  these  things,  they 
may  be,  during  that  period,  exalted  to 
higher  happiness  and  honor  in  heaven. 
The  restoration  of  their  principles  to 
the  earth;  tilte  Cnristian  remembrance 
of  their  virtues ;.  the  prevalence  of  those 
truths  to  establish  which  they  laid  down 
their  lives,  would  in  itself  exalt  theqi, 
and  would  increase  their  joy  in  heaven. 
All  this  would  be  wfU  represented,  in 
vision,  by  a  resurrection  oi  the  dead  ,* 
and  admitting  that  this  was  all  that  was 
intended,  the  represe&tation  of  John 
here  .would  be  in  the  highest  degree  ftp- 
propriate.  What  could  better  symbolise 
it — and  we  must  remember  that  this  it 
a  symbol  —  than  to  sa^  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  period  there  was,  as 
it  were,  a  solemn  preparation  for  a  judg- 
ment, and  that  the  departed  dead  seemed 
to  stand  there,  and  that  a  sentence  was 
pronounced  in  their  &vor,.and  that  they 
became  asseciiMfced  with  the  Son  of  God 
in  the  honors  of  bis  kingdom,  and  that 
their  principles  were  now  to  reign  Mid  M- 
nmph  in  the  earth,  and  that  the  king- 
dom which  they  labored  to  establish 
would  be  set  up  for  a  thousand  years, 
and  that  in  high  purposes  of  mercy 
and  benevolence  during  that  period 
they  would  be  employed  in  maintaining 
and  extending  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion in  the  world?  ,  Admitting  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  intended  to  represent 
these  things,  and  these  only,  no  more 
appropriate  symbolical  language  could 
have  been  used ;  none  that  would  more 
accord  with  the  general  sty^e  of  the 
Book  of  Revelation. 

7.  And  when  the  thoueand  yeare  are 
exptrfd.  See  ver.  2,  ^  Satan  ihall  he 
loosed  out  of  hie  prieon.  See  ver.  3. 
That  is,  a  state  of  things  will  then  occur 
as  if  Satan  should  be  for  a  time  let  loose 
40* 


8  And  shall  eo  out  to  deceive 
the  nations  whi^  are  in  the  four 
quarters  of  the  earth,  Gog*  and 

a  Eie.  38. 2,  ao.  1. 

again,  and  should  be  permitted  to  go  as 
formerly  over  the  world.  No  ii^Sma^ 
tion  is  given  why  or  how  he  would  be 
thus  released  from  his  prison.  Wet  <ure 
not^  however,  to  infer  that  it  would  be 
a  mere  arbitrary  act  on  the  part  of  Ood. 
All  that  is  necessary  to  be  supposed  is, 
that  there  would  be,  in  certain  parts  of 
the  world,  a  temporary  outbreak  of 
wickedness,  a«  if  Satan  were  for  a  time 
released  from  his  chains. 

8.  And  ehall  go   out   to  deceive  the 
neuione.    See  Notes  on  oh.  xii.  9.    The 
meaning  here  is,  that  he  would  again, 
for  a  time,  act  in  his  true  character,  and 
in  seme  way  delude  the  nations  once 
more.    In  what  way  ihia  would  be  done 
is  not  stated.    It  would  be^  howerw, 
elearly  an  appeal  to  the  wicked  passie^ns 
of  mankind,  exciting  a  hope  that  they 
might  yet  t>verthrow  the  kingdom  of 
God  on  the  earth,    f  Whi^  are  in  the 
four  qnartere  of  the  earth.-    Literally 
eorue^e  of  the  earth,  as  if  the  earth  were 
one  extended  square  plain.    The  earth 
is.  usually  sp<Aen  of  as  divided  into 
four  parts  or  quarters -— the  eastern,  the 
western,  the  northern,  and  the  southern. 
It  is  implied  here  that  the  deception  or 
apostaey  referred  to  would  not  be  con- 
fined to  one  spot  or  portion  of  the  world, 
but  would  extend  afar.    The  idea  seems 
to  be,  that  during  that  period,  though 
there  would  be  a  general  prevalence  of 
the  gospel,  and  a  general  diffusion  of 
its  blessings,  yet  that  the  earth  would 
not  be  entirely  under  its  influence,  and 
especially  that  the  native  character  of 
the  human  heart  wduld  not  be  changed. 
Man,  under  powerful  temptations,  would 
be  liable  to  be  deluded  by  the  great 
master  spirit  that  has  so  often  corrupted 
the  race.     Once  more  he  would  be  per- 
mitted to  make  the  trial,  and  then  his 
power  vouldfor  ever  come  to  an  end. 
f  Qog  and  Magog,    The  name  Oog  oc- 
curs as  the  name  of  a  prince,  in  hsek. 
xxxviii.  2,  3,  16,  18,  xzxiz.  1,  11.    He 
is  an  invader  of  the  land  of  Israel,  the 
chief  prince  of  Mesheoh  and  Tubal," 
Ezek.  xxxviii.  2.     Magog  is  also  men- 
tioned in  Bzek.  xxxviii.  2,  "  the  land  of 
Magog,"  and  in  £sek.  xxxU.  6,  <<  I  wiU 
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Magog,  to  *  gather  liiem  togeiJier 

•  e.  16. 14. 
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tend  a  fire  on  Magog."  As  the  terms 
are  used  in  the  Old' Testamenty  the  re- 
prwentation  would  seem  to  be  that  Oog 
was  the  king  of  a  people  called  Mctgo^, 
The  signification  of,  the  names  is'un- 
^owD|  and  eonseqaently  nothing  ci|n 
be  determined  about  the  meaning  of  this 
{>assage  from  that  source.  Nor  is  there 
mneh  known  about  the  iMop&B  who  are  re- 
ferrsd  to  by  Esekiel.  His  representation 
would  seem  to  be,  that  a  great  and  pow- 
erful people,  dwolli^g  in  the  Extreme  re> 
eesses  of  the  North  (ch.  xxzviii  15,  xxziz. 
2),  would  inyade  the  holy  land  after  the 
return  from  the  exile,  ch.  xxzTiii.  8-12. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  they  were 
iSeylAians,.  residing  between  the  Caspian 
and  Sttxine  Seas,  or  in  the  region  of 
Mount  Caueasus.  Thus  Josephus  {Am, 
i.  6,  3)  hlui  dropped  the  Hebrew  word 
Magoff,  and  rendered  it  by  £«tf0a(-— 
Sejfthiant ;  and  sadoes  Jerome.  Suidas 
renders.lt  Uipeai —!•  P^rnan*  /  but  this 
does  not  materially  vary  the  iriew,  since 
the  word  Segthiant  among  the  «ncient 
writers  is  a  collective  worc[to  denote  all 
the  north-eastern,  unknown,  barbarous 
tribes.  Among  the  Hebrews,  the  name 
Magog,  also,  would  seem  to  denote  all 
the  unknown  i)arbarous  tribes  about  the 
Caucasian  Mountains.  The  fact  that 
the  names  Gog  and  Magog  u«4n  Bse- 
kiel  associated  with  Mesheeh  and  Tubal 
seems  to  determine  the  locality  of  these 
people,  for  those  two'  countries  lie 
between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas, 
or  at  the  south-east  extremity  of  the 
Euxine  Sea.  .Koeenm.  Bib.  Oeog,  i.  p. 
240.  The  people  of  that  region  were, 
it  «eem8,  a  tensor  to  Middle  Asia,  in 
th^  same  manner  as  th.e  Scythians  were 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Inter- 
oourse  with  such  distant  and  savage 
nations  was  scarcely  possible  in  ancient 
times;  and  hence, vfrom  their  numbers 
and  Strength,  they  were  regarded  with 
great  terror,  just  as  the  Scythians 
were  regarded  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans,'  and  as  the  Tartars  were 
in'  the  Bliddle  Ages.  In  this,  manner 
they  became  an  appropriate  symbol  of 
rude  and  savage  people,*  of  enemies 
fierce  and  warlike ;  of  foes  to  be  dreaded ; 
and  as  such  they  wer ^  referred  to  by 
both  Eeekiel  and  John.  It  has^  been 
made  a  question  whether  Esekiel  «nd 


to  battle :  the  immber  of  whom  (m 
ag  the  sand  of  the  sea. 

: — \         t 

John  do  not  ref^  to  the  same  period, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  that 
question  here.  All  that  is  needful  to  be 
understood  is,  that  John  >means  to  say 
that  at  the  time  r^erred  to,  tiiere  would 
be  formidable  efiemies  of  the  church 
who  might  be  compared  with  the  dread- 
ed dwellers  in  the  land  of  Magog ;  or, 
that  after  this  long  period  of  Millennial 
tranquillity  and  peace,  ihere  would  be  a 
state  of  thmgs  which  might  be  properly 
compared  with  the  invasion  of  the  holy 
land  by  the  dreaded  barbarians  oi  Ma- 
gog or  Scythia.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  that  any  particular  etnmtty  is 
referred  to,  or  that  there  would  be  any 
one  portion  of  the  earth  which  the  gos- 
pel would  not  reach,  and  which  would 
be  still  barbarous,  heathen,  and  savnge : 
all  that  is  necessary  to  be  supposed  is, 
that~  though  religion  would  generally 
prevail,  human  nature  would  remun 
essentially  corrupt  and  unchanged;  and 
that,  therefore,  firOm  causes  which  are 
not  stated/  Uiere  might  yet  be  a  fi»arfnl 
apostaey,  uid  a  somewhat  general  pre- 
valence of  iniquity.  This  would  be 
nothing  more  thui  ha$  occurred  after  the 
most  &vored  times  in  the  <^urch,  and 
nothing  more  than  human  nature  would 
exhibit  at  any  time,  if  all  restraints  were 
withdrawn,  and  men  were  suffered  to 
act  out  their  native  feelings.  Why  thia 
will  be  permitted;  what  causes  wOl 
bring  it  about ;  what  subordinate  agen- 
cies will  be  employed,  is  not  said,  add 
conjecture-would  be  vain.  The  reader 
who  wishes  more  information  in  regard 
to  Gog  and  Magog,  may  consult  Prof. 
Stuart  on  this  book,  vol.  ii.  pp.  864-368, 
and  the  authorities  there  referred  to. 
Comp.  especially  Rosenmiiller  on  Exek. 
xxxviiL  2.  See  also  Sale's  Koran,  Pre, 
DUi  J  4,  and  the  Koran  itself.  Sura  xviiL 
94,  and  xxi.  95.  %  To  gather  them  to- 
gether to  battle,  A»  if  to  assemble  them 
for  war ;  that  is,  a  state  of  things  would 
exist  in  regard  to  the  kihgdom  of  Ood 
and  the  prevalence  of  the  true  religion, 
ae  i/  distant  and  barbarous  nations 
should  be  aroused  to  make  war  on  the 
church  of  God.  The  meaning  is,  that 
there  would  be  an  awakened  hostility 
Against  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  tlia 
earth.  See  Notes  on  ch.  xvC  14.  f  Th€ 
wtimder  of  whom  ie  at  the  eand  of  (&e 
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9€a,  A  «daimon  eomparison  in  tHe  Sttip- 
tares  to  denote  a  great  nmltitodiB.  Gen. 
xxii.  17,  zxxH.  12,  xli.  49;  1  Sam.  xiii. 
5 ;  1  Etngs  ir.  20,  et  aL 

Z  e.  Condition  o/ihinga'  in  the  period 
re/erred  to  in  «».  7,  8. 

(1)  This  will  occur  at  the  eloee  of  the 
Millennisl  period  —  the  period  of  the 
thousand  years.  It  is  not  said,  indeed, 
that  it  wonld  be  immediateUf  after  that; 
bnt  the  statement  is  explicit  that  it  wiU 
be  9/ter  that,  or  "when  the  thousand 
years  are  expired."  There  may  be  an 
interval  before  it  shall  be  accomplished 
of  an  indefinite  time ;  the  alienation  and 
corruption  may  be  gradual ;  a  considera- 
ble period  may  elapse  before  the  apos- 
taey  shall  assume -an  organised  form,  or, 
in  tiie  language  of  John,~befor6  the  ho«t8 
shall  "be  gathered  to  batUe,"  but  itisio 
be  the  next  marked  and  prominent  event 
in  the  history  of  tiie  world,  and  is  to  pre^ 
cede  the  final  consummation  of  allthings. 

(2)  This  will  be  a  hrief  period.  Com- 
pared with  tiie  long  period  of  prosperity 
that  preceded  it,  and  perhape  compared 
with  the  long  period  Uiat  shall  follow  it 
before  the  final  judgment,  it  will  be  short. 
Thus  in  ver.  Si»  it  is  said  that  Batan 
**  must  be  loosed  a  litde  ieaeon"  See 
Notes  on  that  verse.  There  is  no  way  x>f 
determining  the  time  with  exactness ;  but 
we  are  assured  that  it  will  not  be  long. 

(3)  Wh%t  wUl  be  tiie  eXaiet  state  of 
things  then,  can  be  only  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture. We  may  say,  however,  that  it 
will  not  be  (a)  necessarily  war.  The  la>n- 
gnage  is  figurative  and  syrab(^ioal,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  an 
actual  and  bloody  warfare  will  be  lite- 
rally waged  against  the  church.  Nor^d) 
will  there  be  a  literal  invasion  of  the 
land  of  Palestine  as  the  residence  of  the 
saints,  and  the  capital  of  the  ]ftedeemer's 
visible  empire ;  for  therfe  is  not  a  hint  of 
this  —  not  a  word  to  justify  such  an  in- 
terpretation. Nor  (e)  is '  it  necessary  to 
suppose  that  thi^re  wUl  be  literally  such 
nations  as  will  be  then  called  '  Gog  uid 
Magog* — for  this  language  is^flgurative, 
and  designed  to  cfilLracteriic  the  foes'  of 
the  church  —  as  being  in  some  respects 
formidable  and  terribld  'as  were-  Uiose 
ancient  nations: 

We  may  thu9  suppose  that  at  that 
tame,  from  causes  which  are  unexplained, 
there  will  be  (o)  a  revived  opposition  to 
the  truths  of  religion;  {b)  the  prevalence, 
to  a  greater  or  lew  extent,  of  infidelity; 


(e)  a  great  sjMtoal  declension;  (d)  a 
combination  of  iuterests  opposed  to  the 
gospel;  (e)  possibly  some  new  form 
of  error  and  delusion  that  shall  exten- 
'sively  prevail.  Batan  may  set  np  some 
n^w  form  of  religion,  or  he  may  breathe 
into  those  that  ms;y  already  exist  a  spurit 
of  Worldliness  and  vanity — some  new 
manifestation  of.  the  religion  of  forms  — 
that  shall  for  a  limited  period  produce  a 
general  decline  and  apostaoy.  As  tliere 
is,  however,  no  distinct  specificatidn  of 
what  will  characterise  the  world  at  that 
time,  it  is  impdssible  to  determine  what 
is  referred  to  any  more  than  in  this  gene- 
ral manner. 

(4)  A  few  remarks  may,  however,  be 
made  on  tlie  prohabiHty  of  what  is  here 
affirmed — for  it  seems  oontrary  to  what 
we  should  suppose  wonld  be  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  closing  period  of  the 
worid.  The  foUowin^^  remarks,  then, 
may  show  that  this  anticipated  stat^ 
of  thingr  is  not  improbable:  (a)  We 
are  to  remember  that  human  nature  will 
then  vbe  essentially  the'  same  as  now. 
Thei^  is  no  intimation  that  man  as  born 
into  the  world  will  be  then  different  from 
what  he  is  now;  or  that  any  of  the  natu- 
ral corrupt  tendencies  of  the  human 
heart  wilV  be  changed.  Men  inU.  be 
liable  to  the  same-  outbreaks  of  passion ; 
to  be  'influenced  by  t^e  same  forms  of 
temptation;  to  fall  into  the  same  degene- 
racy and  corruption;  to  feel  the  same 
unhappy  influences  cf  success  and  pros- 
perity as  now — for  all  this  appertains  to 
a  fkllen  nature,  except  as  it  is  checked 
and  controlled  by  grace.  We  often  mis- 
take  much  in  regard  to  the  Millei^nial 
state  by  supposing  that  all  th^' evils  of 
the  apostacy  will  be  arrested,  and  that 
the  nature  of  man  will  be  as  wholly 
dhanged  as  it  will  be  in  the  heavenly 
world,  (b)  The  whole  history  of  the 
church  has  shown  that  there  is  a  liability 
to  decleneion  even  in  the  best  state, -and 
in  the  condition  of  the  highest  spiritual 
prosperity.  To  see  this  we  have  only  to 
remember  the  example  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  how  readily  they  apostatised  after 
the  most  striking  manifestation  of  the 
divine'  mercies ;  thci  early  Christian 
church;  and  how  soon  it  declined ;  the 
seven  oburehee  of  Asia  Minor,  and  how 
soon  their  spirituality  departed ;  the  va- ' 
nous  revivals  of  religion  that  have  oc- 
curred fVom  time  to  time,  and  how  soon 
they  have  been  succeeded  by  coldness 
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9  And  *  they  mfnt  up  on  the 

«  18.8.8;  igM.88.9, 18. 

workUiB«My  and  •rror;  the  faot  thai  greM 
religioiu  AmonuDaUoiis  whieh  have  be- 
gna  their  career  with  seal  and  love,  h«ve 
■o  eooa  degenerated  in  ipirit,  and  fBUen 
into  the  lame  formality  and  worldlinesa 
whieh  they  have  eruieed  who  h«re  gone 
before  them ;  and  the  eace  of  the  indi- 
▼Idnal  ChriBtaas,  who  from  the  most  ex- 
alted etate  of  love  and  joy,  bo  Mon  often 
declinea  into  «  elate  of  eoaformity  to  the 
world.    Theae-  an  ead  mwa  of  human 
natore,  even  under  the  iniuenee  of  true 
religion ;  bat  the  past  history  of  man  ha« 
gtyen  b«t  too  mueh  oeoasion  for  such 
refleetiene,-  aad  too  mueh  reason  to  ap^ 
prehend  that  the  same  things  may  oeenr, 
for  a  tlmOy  even  under  the  best  forms  in 
which  religlfm  may  manifest  itself  in  a 
fallen  world.    Man's  nature  will  be  better 
in    heaven,   and    religion  there  in  its 
purest  and  best  form  inll  be  permanent; 
here  we  are  not  to  be  surprised  at  aay 
outbreak  of  sin,  or  any  form  of  declen- 
sion in  religion.  What  has  often  ooourred 
in  the  worid  on  a  small  scale,  we  may 
suppose  may  then  oocur  on  a  larger  scale. 
^  Just  as  on  ft  small  scale,  in  some  litHe 
community  like  Uiat  of  Northampton, 
.as  described  by  President  Bdwards,  after 
the  remarkable  sense  of  God's  presence 
-over  the  whole  town  had  begun  to  wax 
feeble,  the  still  unconverted  persons  of 
it,  though  subdued  and.  seemingly  won 
over  to  Christ,  would  by  litUe  and  little 
recover  themselves,  and  at  length  ven« 
ture  forth  in  their  true  oharaetei^  so  it 
will  be,  in  all  probability,  on  a  vast  scale^ 
at  the  close  of  the  latter  dny.    The  un- 
oon verted  portion  c^  the  w«rld — long 
constrained  by  the  religious  influences 
everywhere  snrrounding  them  to  foU  in 
with  the  spirit  of  the  day,  catching  4p> 
parently  its   holy  impulses,  but  never 
coming  savingly  under  its  power-^this 
portion  of  mankind,  whieh  we  have  rea- 
son to  fear  will  not  be  small,  will  now  be 
freed  from  these  irksome  restraints,  no 
longer  obliged  to  breathe  an  atmosphere 
uncongeniid  to  their  nature."  Br^wn  on 
the   Second   Coming  of  Ohriett  p.  44^ 
"No  oppression  is  so- grievous  to  an  un> 
sanctified  heart  as  that  which  arises  from 
the  purity  ef  Christianity.-    A  desire  to 
shake  off  this  yoke  is  the  true  cause  of 
the  opposition  which   Christianity  has 
met  with  in  the  world  in  every  perio<^ 


breadth  of  the  earth,  and  comfiassed 

the  camp  of  -the  eainte  about,  and 

1     '         ■  »  ■ 

and  will,  it  is  most  likely,  be  the  chief 
motive  to  influence  the  followers  of  Qog 
in  his  time."  Frater^e  Key,  p.  465.  (e) 
The  representations  of  t^  New  Testa- 
ment elsewhere  confirm  this  view  in  re- 
gardto  the  latter  state  of  the  world — the 
state  when  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  come  to 
judgment.  Luke  xviii.  8 :  **  When  the 
Bon  of  man  cometh,  shall  he  find  faith 
on  the  earth  7"  2  Peter  iii.  3,4:  ''There 
shall^  come  in  the  last  daya  woofUn, 
walking  after  their  own  Uists,  and  saying, 
Where  is  the  promise  ef  his  coming?" 
1  Thess.  V.  2,  3 ;  **  The  day  of  the  Lord 
so  cometh  as  a  thief  in  the  night.  For 
when  they  shall  say,  Peace  and  safoty, 
then  sudden  destruction  cometh  upon 
them,  as  travail  upon  a  woman  with 
child,  and  they  shall  not  escape."  See 
especially  Luke  xvii.  26-^0:  "As  it  was 
in  the  days  of  ^oe,  so  shall  it  be  also 
in  the  days  of  the.  Son  of  man.  They 
did  eat,  they  drank,  they  were  given  in 
marriage,  until  the  di|y  that  Noe  entered 
into  the  ark,  and  the.flood  came  and  de- 
stroyed them  alL  Likewise  also  as  it 
ws«  in  the  days  of  Lot ;  they  did  eat» 
they  drank,  they  bought,  they  sold,  they 
planted*  they,  builded ;  but  the  same  day 
that  Lot  went  out  of  Sodom  it  rained 
fire  and  brimstone  from  heaven,  and 
destroyed  them  all.  Eoefi  thue  ekall  it 
be  in  the  day  u>hen  the  Son  of  man  ie  re- 
vealedt'* 

9.  And  they  toent  ftp  on  the  breadth  of 
lAe  earth.  They  spread  over  the  earth 
in  extended  coUimns.  The  image  is  that 
of  an.  invading  army  that  seems,  in  its 
mareh,  to  spread  all  over  a  land.  The 
reference  here  is  to  the  hosts  assembled 
from  the  regions  of  Qog  and  Magog; 
that  is,  to  the  formidable  enemies  of  the 
gospel  that  would  be  roused  up  at  the 
close  of  the  period  properly  called  the 
MilUwMal  period-^ the  j^eriod  of  tUe 
lihonsand  years.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  timt  there  would  be  literaUy 
armies  of  en^nies  of  God  summoned 
from  lands  that  would  be  called  lands  of 
'  Gog  and  Magog,'  but  all  that  i«  neces- 
sarily implied  is,  that  there  will  be  a 
state  of  hostility  to  the  church  of  Christ 
which  would  be  well  illustrated  by  such 
a  comparison  witii  an  invading  host  of 
barbarians.  The  expression  'the  breadth 
of  the  la^d'  oecufs  in  Habakkuk  i.  6,  in 
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the  belored  city:  and  fire  came 
down  from.  God  out  of  heaven^  and 
devoured  them. 

10  And  the.  devil  that  deceived 
them  was  cast  into  the  lake  *  of  fire 

a  desoriptioti  of  the  invasioik  of  the  Chal- 
deans, and  mesns  there  the  whole  extent 
o/H;  that  Is,  they  would  spread  over 
the  whole  eoontry.  ^  And  compasied 
fA«  eatnp  of  the  Hlinte  about.  Besieged 
the  camp  of  the  saints  considered  as  en- 
gaged in  war,  or  as  attacked  by  an  ene- 
my. The  "camp  of  the  sain t»"  here 
seems  to  be  supposed  to  he  toithou*  the 
walls  of  the  city;  that  is,  die  army  was 
drawn  out  for  deftnce.  ~  The  fiftct  that 
the  foes  wefe  able  to  '  compass  this  damp 
about,'  ai»d  to  encircle  th«  city  at  the 
same  time,  shows  the  greatness  of  the 
numbers  of  the  invaders;  IT  And  the  be- 
loted  eity,  Jemsalem  —  a  city  repre- 
sented as  beloved  by  €K>d  and  byiiis  peo- 
ple. The  whole  hnagery  here  is  denved 
ft'om  a  supposed  invasion  of  the  land  of 
Palestine — imagery  than  which  nothing 
eould  be  more  natural  to  John  in  de- 
scribing the  hostility  tiiat  would  be 
aroused  against  the  church  in  the  latter 
day.  But  no  just  principle  of  interpre- 
tation requires  us  to  understand  this 
Hterttlly.  Comp.  Heb.  ziL  22.  Indeed 
it  would  be  absolutely  impoaeihle  to  give 
this  chapter  throughout  a  literal  inter- 
pretation. What  Would  be  the  Hteral 
interpretation  of  the  very  first  verses  ?  "  I 
saw  an  angerl  eome  down  from  heaven, 
having  the  key  of  the  bottomless  pit,  and 
a  great  chain  in  his  hand ;  and  he  laid 
hold  on  thb  drayonf.  and  hound  him." 
Can  any  one  believe  that  there  is  to  be  A 
literid  ^«y,  and  a  chains  and  an  act  of 
seizing  a  9erp'ent,  and  binding  him  7  As 
little  is  it  demanded  that-  the  passage 
before  us  should^  be  takefi  literally  /  for 
if  it  is  maintained  that  this  should  be, 
we  may  insist  that  tho  same  principle  of 
interpretation  should  be  applied  to  every 
part  of  the  chapter,  and  every  part  of 
the  bobk.  %  And  fire  came  down  from 
Ood  ont  of  heaveny  and  devoured  thenL. 
Consumed  them — fire  being  represented 
as  devouring  or  eating.  See  Notes  on 
ch.'xvii.  16.  The  meaoing  is,  that  they 
would  be  destroyed  ae  if  fire  should 
come  dow^  Arom  heaven,  as  on  Sodom 
ancf  Gomorrah.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
to  understand  ihi9  literally  any  more 


and  brimslone,  where  the  beast  and 
the  false  prophet  are,  and  shall  be 
tormeatea  day  and  night  for  ever 
and  ever. 
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than  it  is  the  portions  of  the  chapter  just 
referred  to.  What  is  obviously  meant 
is,  that  their  destruction  would  be  sudden, 
certain,  and  entire,  and  that  thus  the 
last  enemy  of  Odd  and  the  church  would 
be  swept  away.  Nothing  can  be  deter- 
mined from  this  about  the  wtane  by 
which  this  destruction  Will  be  effected; 
and  that  must  be  left  for  time  to  disclose. 
It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  last  foes  of  God  and  the 
church  will  be  certain  and  entire!.  This 
language  as  denoting  the  final  destruc- 
tion of  the  enemies  of  God,  is  often 
employed  in  the  Scriptures.  See  Ps.  xi. 
6 ;  Isa.  xziz.  0 ;  Ezek.  zxxix.  6,'  zxzviil. 
22. 

10.  And  the  devil  that  deceived  them,. 
See  Notes  on  vs.  3,  8.  f  Wae  caet  into 
the  lake  of  fire  and  brimttone.  In  cfa. 
xiz.  20,  it  is  said  of  the  beast  and  the 
false  prophet  that  they  were  'cast  alive 
into  a  lake  of  fire,  burning  with  brim- 
stone.' Satan,  on  the  other  band,  in- 
stead of  being  doomed  at  once  to  that 
final  ruin,  was  confined  for  a  season  in  a 
dark  abyss,' ch.zz.  1^9.  As  the  final 
punishment,  however,  he  is  appropriately 
represented  ais  oonsigned  to  the  same 
doom  as  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet, 
that  those  great  enemies  of  God  that  had 
been  associated  and  combined  in  deceiv- 
ing the  nations,  might  share  the  same 
appropriate  punishment^  in  the  end. 
Comp.  ch,  tri.  18,  14.  f  Where  the 
beaH  and  the  falee  prophet  are.  Notes 
eh.  ziz.  20.  f  Ana  shall  be  tormented 
day  nnd  night  for-  ever.  Comp.  Notes 
cfa.  xiv.  11.  AU  the  great  enemies  of 
the  church  are  destroyed,  aiid  hencefor- 
ward there  is  to  be  no  array  of  hostile 
forces.;  no  eombinatlon  of  malignant 
powers  against  the  kingdom  of  God. 
The  gospel  triumphs;  the  way  is  pre- 
pared for  the  final  (consummation. 

I  d.  (hndition  of  thingt  in  the  period 
referred  to  in  ri.  9,  10^. 

(1)  There  wHI  be,  after  the  release  of 
Satan,  and  of  course  at  the  dose  of*  the 
Millennial  period  properly  so  called,  a 
state  of  things  which  may  be  well  repre^^ 
sented  by  the  invasiott  of  a  cooatiy  by 
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11  And  I  saw  a  great  wliUe 

hosfcile,  formidable  forces.  This,  as  shown 
in  the  exposition,  need  not  be  snpposied 
to  be  literal,  but  it  is  implied  that  there 
will  be  decided  hostility  against  the  true 
religion.  It  may  be  an  organiMition  and 
MnsoUdation,  so  to  speak,  of  infidel  prin- 
eipleSf  or  a.  decided  worldly  spirit,  or 
tome  preyalent  form  of  error,  or  some 
aew  form  of  depra?ity  that  shall  b6  de- 
veloped by  the  circumstances  of  tltat  age. 
What  it  will  be,  it  is  impossible  now  to 
determine,  hot,  as  shown  above  (|  &,  41» 
it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  this 
will  oeoor  even  at  the  elose  of  the  Mil- 
lennium. 

(2)  Inhere  will  be  a. decided  defeat  of 
Uiese  forces  thiis  combined,  a§  if  fire 
should  come  down  from  heaven  to  de- 
stroy an  invading  army.  The  mode  in 
which  this  will  be  done  is  not  indeed 
stated,  for  there  is  no  necessity  of  under- 
standing the  statement  in  ver.  9  lUeralliff 
any  more  than  the  other  parts  of  the 
chapter.  The  &ir  inference,  however, 
is,  that  it  wil^  be  by  a  manifest  divine 
i^ncy ;  that  it  will  be  spdden,  ai^d  that 
the  destruction  will  be  entire.  MTe  have 
no  reason,  therefore,  to  suppose  that^he 
outbreak  will  be  of  loiig  continuatice,  or 
that  it  will  very  materially  disturb  the 
settied  order  of  human  aSairs  on  tiie 
earth  —  any  more  than  a  formidable  in- 
vasion of  a  country  does,  when  the  in- 
vading army  is  suddenly  out  off  by  some 
terrible  judgment  ttovfi  heaven. 

(3)  This  overthrow  of  the  enemies  of 
God  and  of  the  jchurch  will  be  JinaL 
Satan  will  be  "  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire 
and  brimstone,  to  be  tormented  day  and 
night  for  ever."  The  beast  and  the  false 
prophet  a;re  already  tiiere  (ch.  xix.  20) ; 
that  is,  they  wil^  have  ceased  long  since 
— even  before  the  beginning  of  Uie  MU. 
lennial  period  (ch.  xiz.  20,  compared  wit^ 
oh.  XX,  1-3)  ^  to  have  opposed  the  pro- 
gress of  truth  In  the  world,  and  their 
power  wiU  have  been  brought  to  an  end. 
Satan  now,  the  last  enemy,  will  be 
doomed  to  the  same  hopeless  9roe,  and 
all  the  enemies  that  have  ever  opposed 
the  church  —  in  all  forms  of  Paganism, 
Mohammedanism,  Popery,  and  delusion^ 
will  be  destroyed  for  ever.  The  world 
then  will  have  peace ;  the  church  will 
have  rest;  the  great  triumph  will  have 
been  achieved. 

(4)  Vof  reasons  stated  in.^e  'Analy- 


throne  and  ^im  tlist  sat  on  it,  from 

sis'  of  the  chapter,  V.  (c),  it  is  possible 
that  there  will  be  a  long  period  of  con- 
tinued prosperity  aaid  peace  between  the 
events  stateii  in  vs.  9,  lOy^and  tho  final 
judgment,  as  described  in  vs.  11-15. 
If  so,  however,  the  purposd  of  the  book 
did  not  require  that  that  should  be  de- 
scribed at  lengtii,  and  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  the  most  oifvunu  interpretation 
of  the  New  Testament  would  not  be 
favorable  to  such  a  supposition.  Comp. 
Luke  xviL  26-30;  1  Tfaess.  v.  2,3;  2 
Peter  iiL  3,  4 ;  Luke  xviii.  8.  The  great 
glory  of  the  world  will  be  the  Millennial 
period ;  when  religion  shall  have  the  as^ 
cendency,and  the  race  shall  have  reached 
its  highest  point  of  progress  on  earth, 
and  the  blessings  of  liberty,  intelligence, 
peace,  and  piety,  shall  have  during  that 
period  been  spread  over  thO  globe.  In 
that  long  duration,  jrho  can  estimate 
the  numbers  that  shall  be  redeemed  and 
saved?  That  period  passed,  the  great 
purpose  contemplated  by  the  creation  or 
.  the  earth  —  the,  glory  of  God  in  the  .re- 
demption  of  a  fallen  race,  and  in  setting 
up  a  kingdom  of  righteousness  in  a  world 
of  apostfwy,  wHlhave  been  accomplished, 
and  tiiere  will  be  no  teason  why  the  final 
judgment  should  not  then  occur.  "The 
work  of  redemption  wiU  now  be  finished. 
The  end  for  which  the  means  of  grace 
have  been  instituted,  shall  be  obtained. 
All  the  effect  which  was  intended  to  be 
accomplished  by  them  shall  now  be  ac- 
complished. All  the  great  wheels  of 
Providence  have  gone  round — all  things 
are.  ripe  for  Christ's  coming  to  judg- 
ment" ,  Pres.  Edwards,  ffittoiy  of  Re- 
demption* 

11.  And  1  tato  a  ^  great  white  throne. 
This  verse  commences  the  description 
of  the  .final  judgment,  which  embraces 
the  remainder  of  th^e  chapter.  The  first 
thing  Seen  in  the  vision  is  the  burning 
throne  of  the  Jjidge.  The  things  thai 
are  specified  in  regard  to  it  are  that  it 
was  great,  and  that  it  was  toAtfe.  The 
former  expression  means  that  it  was  high 
or  elevated.  Comp.  Isa.  vL  1.  The  lat- 
ter expression — white — means  that  it  was 
•plendid  or  thintn^.  Comp.  1  Kings  x. 
18,  19,  20.  The  throne  here  is  the  same 
which  is  referred  to .  in  Matt  xzv.  31, 
and  called  th^re  "the  throne  of  hie 
glorj^^'  %  And  him  that  aat  9n  it.  The 
referenoe  here,  undoubtedly,  is  to  the 
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irhose  face  the  earth  *  and  the  hea- 
ven fled  away ;  and  there  was  found 
no  place  for  them. 
12  And  I  saw  the  dead,  small 

a  SrPe.8.10,12. 

Lord  Jeras  Christ,  the  final  Judge  of 
mankind  (comp.  MattzzT.  31),  and  the 
scene  described  Is  that  which  win  occur 
at  his  Second  Advent  f  From  wAom 
face.  Or  from  whose  presence;  though 
the  word  may  be  used  here  to  denote 
more  stricUj  his  /ace — as  illntoinAted, 
and  shining  like  the  sun.  See  ch.  i.  16, 
**  And  his  countenance  was  as  the  sun 
shineth  in  his  starength."  f  TKt  Mirth 
and  the  heaven  /led  awav.  That  is,  as 
the  stars,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  seem 
to  flee  to  more  remote  regions,  and  ran- 
ish  from  human  view,  so  when  the  Son 
of  Ood  shall  descend  in  his  glory  to 
judge  the  world,  the  earth  and  all-  other 
worlds  shall  seem  to  Tanish.  Every  one 
must  admire  the  sublimity  of  this  image; 
BO'one  can  contemplate  it  without  being 
awed  by  the  migesty  and  glory  of  the 
final  Judge  of  mankind.  Similar  ex- 
pressions, where  the  natural  creation 
shrinks  back  with  awe  at  ^e  presence 
of  God,  frequently  occur  in  the  Bible. 
Comp.  Ps.  zviii.  7-15,  IzzYii.  10-19, 
exir.  3-6,  Habak.  iii  6, 10,  11.  %  And 
there  wu  found  no  place  for  them.  They 
seemed  to  flee  entirely  away,  as  if  there 
was  no  plaoe  where  they-  could  find  a 
safe  retreat^  or  which  would  receive  and 
shelter  them  in  their  flight.  The  image 
ezpresses  in  the  most  emphatic  manner 
the  idea  that  they  entirely  disappeared, 
and  no  language  could  more  sublimely 
represent  the  migesty  of  ^e  Judge, 

12.  And  I  eato  the  dead,  emaU  and 
great.  AH  the  dead — for  this  language 
would  ezpress  that — ^the  whole  race  be- 
ing composed  of  the  '  small  and  great.' 
Thus,  in  other  language,  the  same  idea 
might  be  ezpressed  by  saying  the  young 
and 'old;  the  rich  and  poor;  the  bond 
and  free ;  the  rick  and  well ;  the  happy 
and  the  unhappy ;  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked ;  for  all  the  human  family  might, 
in  these  respects,  be  considered  as  tans 
divided.  The  fair  meaning  in  this  place, 
therefore,  is,  that  all  the  dead  would  be 
there,  and  of  oourse  this  would  preclude 
the  idea  of  a  preoioue  resnrreetlon  of  any 
part  of  the  dead,  as  of  the  Mhito,  at  the 
oeginning  of  the  MillMininm.    Therv  it 


and  great,  stand  before  God :  and 
the  books  *  were  opened ;  and  an* 
other  book '  was  opened,  which  is 
the  book  of  life :  and  the  dead  were 

ftlHLT.lO.  el>a.l2.1;  c.21.27. 


no  intimation  here  that  it  is  the  teicked 
dead  that  are  referred  to  in  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  final  judgment.  It  .is  (he 
judgment  of  all  the  dead,  f  Stand  6e.- 
fore  Ood,  That  is,  they  appear  thus  to 
be  judged.  The  word  *  God'  here  must 
naturally  refor  to  the  final  Judge  on  .the 
throne,  and  there  eacn  be  no  doubt  (see 
Matt  zzv.  31)  that  this  ii  the  Lord 
Jesus.  Comp.  3  Cor.  v.  10.  None  can 
judge  the  seoreta^f  the  heart ;  none  can 
pronounce  on  the  moral  character  of  all 
mankind  of  all  countries  and  ages,  and 
determine  their  everlasting  allotment, 
but  he  who  is  divine,  f  And  the  hooke 
were  opened.  That  is,  the  books  con« 
tuning  the  record  of  human  deeds.  The 
representation  is,  that  all  that  men  have 
-done  is  recorded,  and  that  it  will  be  ez- 
hibited  on  the  final  trial,  and  will  eon-, 
stitute  the  basis  of  the  last  judgment. 
The  imagery  seems  to  be  derived  from 
the  accusations  made  against  such  as  are 
arraigned  before  hnman  courts  of  justice. 
^  And  ano^er  book  woe  opened,  vAieh  is 
Uie  book  of  life.  The  book  containing 
the  record  of  the  names  of  all  who  shaU 
enter  into  hfe,  car  into  heaven.  See 
Notes  on  eh.  iiL  6.  The  meaning  here 
is,  that  John  saw  not  only  the  general 
books  opened  containing  the  records  of 
the  deeds  of  men,  but  that  he  had  a  di8> 
tinct  view  of  the  list  or  roll  of  those  who 
Were  the  followers'  of  the  Lamb.  It 
would  seem  that  in  regard  to  the  multi- 
tudes of  the  impenitent  and  the  wicked, 
the  judgment  will  proceed  on  their  deede 
in  general ;  in  regard  to  the  righteous^ 
it  will  turn  on  the  fact  that  their  names 
had  been  enrolled  in  the  book  of  life. 
That  will  be  suiBoient  to  determine  the 
nature  of  the  sentence  that  is  to  be  passed 
on  them.  He  will  be  safe  whose  name^ 
is  found  in  the  book  of  life;  no  one  will 
be  safe  who, is  to  have  hie  eternal  des- 
tiny determined  by  hiis  own  deeds.  ^  This 
passage  proves  partietUarly  that  the 
righteous  dead  are  referred  to  here  ai 
being  present  at  the  final  judgment; 
and  is  thus  an  additional  argument 
against  the  snpposltEoa  of  a  rasurreotion 
of  t)ie  righteous  and  a  jadgaoit  oil 
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judged  oat  of  ihooe  things  whksh 
wwre  written  in  the  books,  nccord- 
in^  *  to  their  works. 

13  And  the  sea  gave  up  the  dead 
which  were  in  it;  and  death  and 
*  hell  delivered  up  the  dead  which 

«  Jtt. 92. 19;  Mmt.  16^  27.    *  Or;  tHegnne. 

theuy  at  th«  beginaincf  of  the  MUlea- 
niam^  f  And  ike  dead  were  Judged  out 
ef  thoee  tkinge  <oAieA  were  wnttetf  in  the 
booken  Tb«r»oo^dflwltich  had  be«n  made 
of  their  deede.  The  flnal  judgment  wiU 
proceed  on  the  reeord  Uiat  has  Wn 
made.  It  will  not  be  arbitrary,  and  will 
not  be  determined  bj  rank, -condition,  or 
profesflion,  but  it  wiU  be  according  to  the 
record,  f  Recording  to  their  worke.  See 
Notes  on  2  Cor.  ▼.  10.  The  fact  that  the 
of  any  one  was  found  in  the  book 


of  life  would  eeem,  as  above  remarkoc^ 
to  determine  the  etrtairUy  of  salration, 
but  the  amount  of  reward  would  be  in 

S-oportion  to  the  s^riee  rendered  to  the 
edeemer,  and  the  attainments  made  in 
jMcty.   ' 

IS.  4"^  ^  ""A  9"^^  ^P  ^  <^^ 
wkith  were  in  it.  All  that  had  been 
buried  in  the  depths  ot  oceans.  This 
nnnUier  in  the  agfpregate  will  be  great 
If  we  inchide  all  who  were  swept  off  by 
t^e  flood,  and  all  who  hara  perished  bj 
shipwreck,  and  all  who  hare  been  killed 
in  naral  battles  and  bnriect  in  the  sea, 
and  all  who  have  been  swept  awa/  by 
innndationa  of  the  ocean,  and  all  who 
hare  peaoefully  died  at  »ea,>  as  sailors, 
or  in  the  pursnits  of  commerce  of  bene- 
yolenoe,  tibe  number  in  the  aggregate 
will  be  immense — a  number  so  vast 
thtft  it  was  proper  to  notice  them  parti- 
cularly in  the  account  of  the  general 
resurrection    and   the    last   judgment. 

LAnd  death  and  heii  delivered  up  the 
ad  which  Were  ia  them*  That  is,  all 
the  dead  came,  from  all  regions  Where 
they  were  scattered— on  the  land  and  in 
the  oeean  -*  in  this  world  and  in  the  iun 
^visible  world.  *  Death  and  heir  are  here 
personified;  and  are  represented  as.  hav- 
ing dominion  over  the  dead,  and  as  now 
deUverinf  up,  or  ewr¥enderi9io  those  who 
were  held  uiider  them.  On  the  meaning 
oC  the  words  here  used,  see  Kotes  on  ch. 
L  18,  vi.^  8.  Comp.  Notes  on  Matt  z. 
33,  Luke  zvL  23,  Job  x.  81^  22,  Isa. 
ziv.  9.  This  whole  representation  is 
«btin|r  btoonsktent  wi^  the  supposi^ 


were  in  them;  and  they  were 
judged  every  man  according  to 
their  works. 

14  And  death*  and  heQ  were 
cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.  This  is 
the  second  death. 

t  Hofl.  13. 14;  1  Co.  15.  30,  M. 

tion  ih$X  a  large  part  n^  the  dead  had 
been  nlready  raised  up  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Millennial  period,  and  had  been 
permitted,  in  thdir  glorified  bodies^  to 
reign  wiUi  Christ  f  And  they  were 
fudged,  ice.  All  these  were  judged — 
the  righteous  and  >th9  wicked;  those 
buried  at  sea,  and  those  buried  on  the 
landf^^  the  small  and  the  great;  the  dead, 
in  whatever  world  they  may  have  been* 
14.  And  death  and  hM  were  eaet  into 
the  lahe  of  fire.  Death  andvfiades  (A«U} 
are  here  personified,  as  they  are  in  the 
previous  verse.  The  dedaration  is  equi- 
valent to  Uie  statement  in  1  Cor.  zv.  26, 
**  The  last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed 
is  death,"  See  Notes  on  that  passage. 
The  idea  is,  that  death,  conridered  as 
the  separation  of  soul  and  body,  with 
all  the  attendant  woes,  will  exist  no 
more.  The  righteons  wUl  live  f(Mr  ever, 
and  the  wicked  will  linger  on  in  a  state 
never  to  be  terminated  by  death.  !nie 
reign  pf  Death  and  Hades,  as  soch, 
would  eonte  to  an  end,  and  a  new  order 
of  things  woul4  commence  where  tkU 
woidd  be  unknown*  There  might  be 
that  which  would  be  properly  oAlled 
deathy  but  it  would  not  be  death  in  this 
form ;  the  soul  would  Uve  for  ever,  but  it 
would  not  be  in  that,  condition  repre- 
sented by  the  word  i&tii — hadee.  There 
would  be  death  still,  but  a  **  second 
death  differs  4rom  Ac  firsts  in  .the  fact 
that  it  is  not  a  separation  of  the  sonl  and 
body,  but  ja  stsAeof  conliaiiai  agony  like 
that  which  the  first  death  inflicts  —  like 
tliat  in  intensity,  but  not  in  kind." 
Prof,  Stuart,  f  ThieietheeeoondHeaih, 
That  is,  this  whole  process  here  deaoribed 
— the  condenmation,  and  the  final  death 
and  ruin  of  >^oSe  whose  nasaea  are  '  not 
found  written  in  the  book  of  life,'  pro- 
perly const^utes  the  se^nd  death. 
This  proves  that  when  it  is  said  that 
*^eath  and  hell  were  cast  into  a  lake  of 
fire>'  it  cannot  be  meant  that  all  punish- 
pient  will  cease  for  ever^  and  that  lUl 
will  he  (Hived,  for  the-w?itw  goes  on  to 
describe   what  he  Mils   'the 
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15  And  whofloeyer  was  not  found 

«  Mftt.  25.41. 

£:!: , 

death' as  stilL  existing.  See  vdr.  15. 
John  describes  this  as  the  second  death, 
not  hecaose  it  in  all  respects  resembles 
the  first  death,  hut  becaose  it  has  so 
many  points  of  resemblance  that.it  may 
be  properly  called  deaths  Death,  in 
any  form,  is  the  penalty  of  law;  it 
is  attended  with  pain ;  it  cats  off  from 
hope,  from  friends,  from  enjoyment; 
it  snbjects  him  who  dies  to  a  mnch 
dreaded  condition,  and  in  all  these 
respects  it  was  proper  tp  call  the  final 
condition  of  the  wicked,  death  —  though 
it  would  stiU  be  true  that  the  soul  would 
live.  There  is  no  evidence  that  John 
meant  to  affirm  that  the  second  death 
would  imply  an  extinction  of  eacUienee. 
Death  never  does  that ;  the  word  does 
not  naturally  and  properly  convey  that 
idea. 

15.  And  wh99oever,  Jd\  persons,  of 
all  ranks,  ages,  and  conditioQS.  Ko 
word  could  be  more  comprehensive  than 
this.  The  single  condition  here  stated, 
as^  being  that  wnich  would  save  any  from 
being  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire,  is>  that 
ihej  are  "  found  written  in  the  book  of 
life."  All  bcssides  these,  princes,  kings, 
nobles,  philosophers,  statesmien,  con- 
querors ;  rich  men  and  poor  men ;  ihe 
bond  az^d  the  free ;  the  young  and  the 
aged ;  the  gay,  the  vain,  the  proud,  and 
the  sober;  the  modest,  and  the  humble, 
will  be  doomed  to  the  lake  of  fire.  Unlike 
in  all  other  things,  they  will  be  alike  in 
the  only  thing  oh  which  their  eternal 
destiny  will  depend — that  they  have 
not  so  lived  that  their  names  have  be- 
come recorded  in  the  book  of  life.  As< 
they  will  also  be  destitute  of  true  reli- 
gion, t^ere  will  be  a,  propriety  that  ihe^ 
shall  share  the  same  doom  in  the  future 
world.  ^  Written  in  the  hook  of  life. 
See  Notes  on  ch.  iii.  5.  ^  Ifcu  tmt 
into  the  Idike  of  fire.  See  Notes  on 
Matt  zxv.  41.  That  is,  they  will  be 
doomed'  to  a  punishment  which  will  be 
well  represented. by  their  lingering  in  a 
sea  of  fire  for  ever.  This  is  the  termi- 
nati(m  of  the  judgment;  the  winding  iip 
of  the,  affairs  of  men.  The  vision  of 
John  here  rests  for  a  moment  on  the 
doom  of  the  wicked,  and  then  turns  to 
a  more  full  contemplation  of  the  happy 
lot  of  the  righteous  as  detailed  in  the 
two  dosing  chapters  of  tht  book. 
41 


written  in  the  book  of  life  was  ca4t 
into  the  lake  of  fire.* 


\  d.  Condition  of  thingt  referred  to  in 
vs.  11-15. 

(1)  There  will  be  a  general  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead  —  of  we  righteous  and 
the  wicked.  This  is  impUed  by  the 
statement  that  the  '  dead  small  and 
great'  were  seen  to  stand  before  God; 
that  'the  sea  gave  up  the  dead  which 
were  in  it;'  that  *  Death  and  Hades  gave 
up  their  dead.'  All  were  there  .whose 
names  were  or  were  not  written  in  the 
book  of  life. 

(2)  There  will  be  a  solemn  and  im- 
parthd  judgment.  How  long  a  time  this 
will  occupy,  is  not  said,  and  is  not  neces- 
sary to  be  known — for  time  is  of  no  con- 
sequence where  there  is  an  eternity  of 
devotion  —  but  it  it  said  that  they  will 
all  be  judged  "according  to  their  works;" 
that  is,  strictly  according  to  their  cha- 
racter. They  will  receive  no  arbitrary 
doom ;  they  will  have  no  sentence  which 
will  not  be  just    See  Matt  zxv.  31-46. 

(3)  This  will  be  the  final  judgment 
Auer  this,  the  affiurs  of  the  race  will  be 
put  on  a  different  footing.  This  will  he 
the  end  of  the  present  arrangements; 
the  end  of  the  present  dispensations ;  the 
end  of  human  probation.  .The  great 
question  to  be  determined  in  regard  to 
our  world  wUl  have  been  settled  f  what 
the  plan  of  redemption  was  intended  to 
accomplish  oh  the  earth  will  have  been 
accomplished;  the  agency  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  in  converting  sinners  will  have 
come  to  an  end;  and  the  means  efface, 
as  such,  will  be  employed  no  more. 
There  is  not  here  or  elsewhere  ftn  inti- 
mation that  beyond  this  period  any  of 
these  things  will  exift^  or  that  the  work 
of  redemption,  as  such,  will  extend  into 
the  >7orld  be^on^  the  judgment  As 
there  is  no  intimation  that  ^e  condition 
of  the  righteous  will  be  changedf'so  tiiere 
is.  none  that  the  condition  of  the  wicked 
will  be ;  as  there  is  po  hint  that  the 
righteous  will  ever  be  exposed  to  temp- 
tation, or  to  tho  danger  oC  fi|}ling  into 
sin,  so  there  iis  none  that  the  offers  of 
siUvstion  will  ever  agidn  be  made  to  the 
wicked.  On  the  <^ntrai7,  the  whole 
repreis^ntation  is,  that  all  beyond  this 
will  be  fixed  and  unphaxtgeftbldipi;  ever. 
See  iHotes  on  ch.  xxit  11. 

(4). The  wicked  will  ^e  destiroyed.  In 
what  may  be  properly  oalUd  ^e  teoond 
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dea4h.  As  remarked  in  the  Kotes,  this 
does  not  mean  that  this'death  will  in  all 
respects  resemble  the  first  death,  but 
there  will  be  so  many  points  of  re- 
semblance that  it  will  be  proper  to  call 
it  death.  It  does  not  mean  that  thej  will 
be  annihilated,  for  death  never  implies 
that.  The  meaning  is,  that  this  will  be 
a  catting  off  frotn  what  is  properly  called 
life,  from  hope,  from  happiness,  and 
from  peaccj  and  a  subjection  to  pain 
and  agony,  which  it  wUl  be  proper  to 
call  death  —  death  in  the  most  fearful 
form ;  death  that  will  continue  for  ever. 
Ko  statements  in  the  Bible  are  more 
clear  than  those  which  are  made  on  this 
point;  no  affirmation  of  the  eternal 
punishment  of  the  wicked  could  be  more 
explicit  than  those  which  occur  in  the 
Backed  Scriptures.  See  Notes  on  Matt. 
zxT.  46,  and  2  Thess.  i.  9. 

(5)  This  will  be  the  end  of  the  woes  and 
calamities  produced  In  the  kingdom  of 
God  by  sin.  The  reign  of  Satan  and  of 
Death,  so  far  as  the  Redeemer's  kingdom 
is  concerned,  will  be  at  an  end,  and  hence- 
forward tiie  church  will  be  safe  from  all 
the  arts  and  efforts  of  its  foes.  Beligion 
will  be  triumphant,  and  the  affairs  of 
the  uniTerse  be  reduced  to  permanent 
order. 

(6)  The  preparation  is  thus  mado  for 
the  flnal  tnnmphi  of  the  righteous  — ■  the 
fttate  to  which  all  things  t6nd.  The 
writer  ef  this  book  has  conducted  the 
prospective  history  through  all  the  times 
of  persecution  which  ^waited  the  church, 
and  stated  th.e  principal  forms  of  error 
which  would  prevail,  and  foretold  the 
conflicts  through  which  the  church  would 
pass,  and  described  its  eventful  history 
to  the  Millennial  period,  and  ^  to  the 
final  triumph  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness, and  now  nothing  remains  to  com- 
plete the  plan  of  the  work  but  to  give 
»  rapid  sketch  of  the  final  condition 
of  the  redeemed.  This  is  done  in  the 
two  following  chapters,  and  with  this 
the  work  is  ended. 

•  OHAPTBR  XXL 

ASAIiYSa  or  0E8«  XXI.,  XXXI.,  1-5..^ 

The  whole  of  oh.  xzi.,  and  the  first 
five  verses  of  ch.  xzil.,  relate  to  scenes 
beyond  the  judgment,  and  are  descriptive 
•f  the  happy  and  triumphant  state  of  the 
redeemed  church,  when  all'  its  conflicts 
thall  have  ceased,  and  «11  its  enemiei 


shall  have  been  destroyed.  That  happy 
state  is  depicted  under  the  image  ^  a 
beautiful  city,  of  which  Jerusalem  was 
the  emblem,  and  it  was  disclosed  to 
John  by  a  vision  of  that  city — -the  New 
Jerusalem  —  descending  from  heaven. 
Jerusalem' was  regarded  as  the  peculiar 
dwelling'-place  of  God,-  and  to  the  He- 
brews it  became  thus  the  natural  em- 
blem or  symbol  of  the  heavenly  world. 
The  conception  having^  occurred  of 
describing  the  futare  condition  of  the 
righteous  under  the  image  of  a  beau- 
tiful city,  ali'  that  follows  is  in  keeping 
with  tha^  and  is  merely  a  carrying  out 
of  the  image.  It  is  a  city  with  beautiful 
walls  and  gates.,*  a  city  that  has  no 
temple — for  it  is  all  a  temple  ,*  a  city  that 
needs  no  light — for  God  is  its  light;  a 
city  into  which  nothing  impure  ever 
enters;  a  city  filled  with  trees,  and 
streams,  and  fountains,  and  fruits — the 
Paradise  Regained. 

The  description  of  that  blessed  state 
comprises  ihe  following  parts : — 

I.  A  vision  of  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth,  as  tibie  final  abode  of  the 
blessed,  ver.  1.  The  first  heaven  and 
the  first  earth  passed  away  at  the  judg- 
ment (ch.  3UC.  11-16),  to  be  succeed^ 
by  a  new  heaven  and  earth  fitted  to  be 
the  abode  of  the  blessed. 

II.  A  vision  of  the  holy  city  —  the 
New  Jerusalem  —  descending  from  hea- 
ven, as  the  abode  of  the  redeemed,  pre- 
pared as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband 
—  representing  the  fact  that  God  would 
truly  abide  with  men,  Vs.  2-4.  Now  all 
tlie  effects  of  the  apostacy  will  eease ;  all 
tears  will  be  wiped  away,  and  in  that 
blessed  state  there  will  be  no  more 
death,  or  sorrow,  or  pain.  Thi8~contains 
the  general  statement  of  ^hat  will  be  the 
condition  of  the  redeemed  in  the  future 
world.  God  wUl  be  tihere ;  and  all  sor- 
row will  cease. 

ilL  A  command  to  make  a  record  of 
these  things,  ver., 5. 

rv.  A  general  desoriptlon  of  those 
who  should  dwell  in  that  future  wozld 
of  blessedness,  vs.  6-8.  It  is  for  all  who 
are  athirst;  for  all  who  desire  it,  and 
long  for  it ;  for  all  who  *  overcome*  their 
spiritual  enemies,  who  maintain  a  steady 
conflict  with  sin,  and  gain  a  Tiotory 
over  it.  But  all  who  are  fearful  and 
unbelieving — all  the  abominable,  and 
murderers,  and  sorcerers,  and  idolaters, 
and  liars,  shall  have  their  part  in  tht 
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lake  thftt  burns  with  fire  and  brimstone. 
That  is,  that  world  will  bo  pore  and  holy. 
y.  A  mmute  description  of  the  city, 
representing  the  happy  abode  of  the  re- 
deemed, vs.  9-26.  '  This  desoription  em- 
braces muiy  partienlarB  :-— 

(1)  Its  general'  ai>pearanoe,  ts^  11, 18, 

21.  It  is  bright  and  spleiidid — like  a 
precious  jasper-stone,  clear  ar' crystal, 
and  composed  of  pure  gold^ 

(2)  Its  walls,  vs.  12,  18.  The  Walls 
are  represented  aa  '  great  and  high^'  and 
as  composed  of  'jasper.'  ■ 

(3)  Its  gates,  vs.  12,  13,  21.  The 
gates  are  twelre  in  number,  three  on 
each  side;  and  are  each  composed  of 
a  sinele  pearl. 

(4)  Its  fenndationsy  vs.  14»  18^20. 
Th«re  are  twelre  foundations,  oorre- 
irponding.to  the  number  of  the  apostles 
cif  the  Lamb.  ■  They  are  all  composed 
of  precious  stones — jasper,  sapphire, 
chalcedony,  emerald,  sardonyx,  sardxus, 
chrysolite,  beryl,  topaa,  ohrysopnisus. 
Jacinth)  and  amethyst.     ,  .  ^.' 

(5)  Its  size,  Ys.  1.5<-17.  It  is  square-r- 
the  length  being  as  great  as  the- breadth, 
and  its  height  &e  same.  The  extent  of 
each  dimension  is  twelve  thousand  fur- 
longs—  a  length  on  each  side  and  in 
height  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
miles.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
though  the  et<y  was  of  that,  height,  the 
toall  was  only  an  hundred  and  forty-four 
cubits,  or  about  two  hundred  and  sixteen 
feet  high.  The  idea  seems  to  be  that 
the  city — the  dwellings  within  it — tow- 
ered high  above  the  wall  that  was  thrown 
around  it  for  protection.  Thi^  is  not 
uncommon  in  cities  that  are  surrounded 
by  walls. 

(6)  Its  Ught,  vs.  23,  .24,  ch.  xxii.  5. 
It  has  no  need  of  the  sun,«r  of  the  moon, 
or  of  a  lamp  (ch.  xxii*  5),  to  enlighten 
it,  and  yet  there  is  no  night  there  (oh. 
xxii.  5),  for  the  glory  of  God  gives  light- 
to  it. 

(7)  It  is  a  city  without  a  temple,  ver. 

22.  There  is  no  one  place  in  it  that  is 
peculiarly  sacred,  or  where  the  worship 
of  God  will  be  exolusivel^  celebrated.  It 
will  be  all  a  temple*  and  the  worship  of 
God  will  be  celebrated  in  all  parts  of  it 

(8)  It  is  always  open,  ver.  25.  There 
will  be  no  need^f  dosing  it  as  walled 
cities  on  earth  are  closed  to  keep  ene- 
mies out, .  and  it  will  not  be  shut  to 
prevent  those  wbo  dwell  there  from  go- 
ing oat|  and  coming  in  irhea  Aey .please. 


The  inhabitants  will  not  be  prisoners, 
nor  will  they  be  in  danger,  or  be  alarmed 
by  the  prospect  of  an  attack  from  an 
enemy. 

(9)  Its  Inhabitants  will  all  be  pure 
and  holy,  ver.  27.  There  will  in  no 
wise  enter  there  any  thing  that  defiles, 
or  that  works  abomination,  or  that  it 
fiJse.  They  only  shall  dwell  there  whose 
names  are  written  in  the  LmuVs  book 
of  life. 

(10)  Its  enolosures  and  environs,  oh. 
xxii.  1,  2.  A  stream  of  water,  pure  as 
crystal,  proeeeds  Arom  the  throne  oS 
G6d  and  the  Lambi  That  stream  flows 
-trough  the  city,  and  on  its  banks  is  the 
tree  of  life  constantly  bearing  fruit — 
fruit  to  be  partaken  of  freely.  It  is 
Paradise  Regained — a  holy  and  beauti- 
tol  abode,  of  which  the  garden  of  Eden 
was  only  an  imperfect  emblem,  where 
there  is  no  prohibition,  as  th«re  waa  there, 
of  any  thing  that  grows,  and  where  there 
is  no  danger  of  faUing  into  sin. 

(11)  It  is  a  place  fVee,  consequently, 
from  the  curse  that  was  pronounced  on 
man  when  he  forfeited  the  blessings  of 
the  first  Eden,  and  when  he  was  driven 
out  from  the  happy  abodes  #here  God 
had  placed  him.* 

(12)  It  is  a  place  where  the  righteous 
shall  reign  for  ever,  ch.  xxii«  6.  Death 
shall  never  enter  there,  and  the  presence 
and  glory  of  God  shall  fill  all  with  peace 
jmdjoy. 

Suoh  |s  an  ontUne  of  the  figurative 
and  glowing  description  of  the  future 
bless^ness  of  the  redeemed ;  the  eternal 
abode  of  those  who  shall  be  saved.  It  is 
poetic  apd  emUematical;  but  it  is  ele- 
vating, and  oonstitutes  »  beantiftd  and^ 
appropriate  close,  not  only  of  this  single 
book,  but  of  the  whole  sa<»red  volume— 
ibr  to  this  thei:  saints  are  every  wliere 
dij^ected  to  look  ibrward ;  this  is  the  glo- 
rious termination  of  all  the  struggles  and 
conflicts  of  the  church  rihis  is  ^e  result 
of  the  work  of  redempti<m  in  repairing 
the  evils  of  the  fifcll,  and  in  bringing  man 
to  nuMre  than  the  bliss, which  he  lost  in 
Eden.  The  mind  resto  with  delight  on 
tiliis  glorious  prospect ;  the  Bible  closes, 
as  a  revelation  from  heaven  should,  in  a 
mannw  that  calms  down  every  anxious 
fueling;- that  fills  the  soul  with  peace, 
and  wat'leads  the  ohild  of  God  to  look 
fbrward  with  bright  anticipations,  and 
to  say,  as  John  did,  *  Gome,  Lord  Jesus.' 
oh.xziL20. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

ND  I  saw  a  new  *  heaven  and 
a  new  earth:  for  ihe  first 
hflttftn  and  tha  fizat  earth  were 
pawed  awaj,  and   there  was  no 


A' 


1.  Amdl 

Bach  a  heaTen  and  «arfeh  that 
Ihaj  Hlgkt  pr»p«l7  be  «aUed  ntw/  rach 
tnaaforaiatioiis,  aad  moh  changes  in 
their  appeannee^  that  thay  aevaned  to 
he  joat  ereatad.  He  does  not  aay  that 
they  wtf  created  bow,  or  anew;  that 
tha  aid  heavena  and  earth  were  annihi- 
latad ;— hat  all  that  ho  «ay«  is  that  tfanne 
were  aiwh  changee^  that  they  wnaarf  to 
be  aew.  If  the  earth  ie  to  be  renoTatod 
Vy  fire,  aaah  a  leaofatfon  will  ghro  an 
.appeaianoe  to  the  globe  as  if  it  v«re 
areated  anew,  andaa^t  be  attended  witii 
saeh  an  apparent  ^ange  in  the  heavens 
that  they  aught  be  said  to  be  «M».  The 
desenptaen  here  (tot.  1,)  relates  to  seenes 
a/krllie  geaenl  resmreetion  and  the 
ivdgmenV—lbr  those  events  axe  detailed 
ui  tile  eliAe  of  the  prsrioiis  ehapter.  In 
regard  to  tiie  meaning*  of  the  langaage 
here,  see  Kotos  on  2  Peter  in.  13.  Com- 
pare, also^  **ThtIMi^itm  o/Qeoiogfimd 
ito  Oomtuiaed  iSHeaeet,"  l^  Sdwaid 
Hitdkooek,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  pp.  370-408. 
f  For  (As  Jirti  keaven  and  ikeJirM  earth 
wtf  paned  otsay.  They  had  passed 
aiway  by  being  duMsged,  and  a  renovated 
aniverse  had  taken  Aeir  plaee.  See 
Ketes  on  2  Peter  fit  10.  ^Amd  then 
wot  no  aiore  sea.  This  ehange  struck 
John  more  foreUdy,  it  would  appear, 
than  any  thing  else.  Now,  the  seas  and 
oeeans  oeeopyahoait  threo^foarths  of  the 
tarfhoe  of  the  globe,  and  of  eoorse  to  that 
extent  prevent  the  woild  from'bmng  oe- 
e^led  by  men— exoept  by  the  oompara- 
tively  small  nomber  that  are.  mariners. 
There,  the  idea  of  John  seesss  to  be,  the 
whole  world  will  be  JahabitaUe,  and  no 
part  will  be  giTon  ap  to  the  wastes  <^ 
oceans.  In  the  pressnt  state  of  things, 
.these  Test  oeeans  are  aeoessary  to  rea- 
der the  world  a -fit  ahode  for  human 
beings,  as  w^  as  to  give  life  andhappt- 
Beas  to  the  numberless  tribes  of  saimals 
that  find  their  homes  in  tiie  waters.  In 
the  Ihture  state,  it  would  seem,-  the 
'present  arrangement  Will  bo  nnneeessa- 
yy>  and  if  man  dwells  upon  the  earth  at 


2  And  I  John  saw  the  holy  city, 
*  new  Jerusalem,  coming  down  from 
Go^  ont  of  heaTen,  prepared  aa  a 
^  bnde  'horned  for  W  hnaband. 

a  Is.  46.  ir-1%  08.31;  8  Pa.S.  !& 
»  Is.  6a.  1;  Be.  U.  lAk  12.  82. 
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sll,  or  if  he  visits  it  as  a  teaiporavy  abode 
(see  Notes  on  2  Peter  liL  13),  these  vast 
wastes  of  water  will  be  needless.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  earth,  in 
its  changes,  aeeordUng  to  the  teaohings 
of  geoloipr,  has  midergone  many  reT<du- 
tions  ^te  as  remaikable  as  it  would  be 
if  all  the  lakes,  and  seas,  and  oeeans  of 
the  earth  should  disappear.  Still,  it  Is 
neteertain  that  it  was  intended  that  this 
language' riionld  be  understood  literally 
as  ai^Med  to  the  material  ^obe.  The 
olgeot  is  to  deseribe  the  luture  blessed- 
ness of  the  r^teous,  and  the  idea  is, 
that  that  will  be  a  world  trhere  these  will 
be  na  such  wastes  as  those  prodneed  by 


2.  And  I,  Johnf  Haw  ike  koly  tUy,  now 
JtmHtlem,  eominff  down/rom  God  out  of 
koaven.  See  the  'Analysis'  of  the  chap- 
ter. On  the  phrase  *  new  Jerusalem,'  see 
Notei  on  Oal.  ir.  20,  and  Heb.  xlL  22, 
Here  itrefers  to  the  residence  of  the  re- 
deemed, the  heavenly  world,  of  which 
Jerusalem  was  the- type  and  symboL  It 
is  here  represented  as  'coming  down 
from  God  ont  of  heaToa.'  This,  ef 
course,  does  not  mean  that  this  great 
city  was  iiioraUy  to  descend  iqMm  the 
eartkf  and  to  occupy  any  one  part  ef  the 
renorated  world ;  but  it  is  a  syanbolieal 
or  figurative  representation,  designed  to 
show  that  the  abode  of  the  righteous  will 
be  splendid  and  glorious.  The  idea  of  a 
city  literally  descending  from  heayra, 
and  being  set  upon  the  earth  with  soeh 
proportions — ^three  hundred  and  seventy 
miles  high  (ver.  10),  made  of  gold,  and 
with  single  pearis  for  gates,  and  sinrie 
gems  for  the  foundations,  is  absurd.  No 
man  can  suppose  that  this  is  literally 
true,  and  hence  tiiis  must  be  regarded  as 
a  figurative  or  emblemallo  description. 
It  is  a  representation  of  the  hearenly 
state  under  the  image  of  a  beantiftd  city, 
of  which  Jerusdiem  was,  in  many  re- 
spects, a  natural  and  striking  emUem. 
^  Prepared  at  a  bride  adorned  for  her 
kuehand.  See  Notes  on  Isa.  xUx.  18, 
IzL  10.    The  parpoae  here  is,  to  repte- 
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3  And  I  heacd  a  great  Tokse  out 
of  heaf^an,  aajiag,  B^old,  the  tfib- 
eraadle  *  of  (iod  i»  with  men,,  and 
Ito  Willi  dwell  with  them,  and  they 
shall  be  his  people,  ^  and  God  him^ 

c  200.0.1^  dZeo.8.8. 

Mut  it  as  exoeodlogly  beaatifuL  The 
eomparison  of  ^e  ohuroh  with  a  bride, 
or.  a  wife,  ia  common  in.  the  ScriptoreB. 
See  Notes  on  eh.  xix.  7, 8^  and  on  laa.  i 
21t  It  is  also,  eommon  itt.  the  8oEi(»tax«» 
to  eomiwre  a  eity  with  a  beantifiil  wo- 
man, and  these  k(iagea  here  se^n  to  be 
combined.  It  is  a  beaatifiBl  city  that 
seems  to  deecMid,  and  this  oity  is  itself 
oomi>ared  with  a  richly  attired  bride  pre- 
pared for  her  husband. 

S,  And  I  heard  a  ««»c«  out  n^  heaven* 
A»if  ntteiied:  by  God  himself,  or  the  voice 
of  angel&'  ^Btihold  the  tabemaeU  of 
Qod  it  vntk  men,  /Ehe  tabemaelet  as  that 
word  is  commonly  wipd  in  the  Seriptares 
*^i«ferring  to  the  salbred  tent  erected  in 
the:  wilderness — ^was  regarded  as  the  pe> 
«iiliar  dwelling-place  of  God  among,  his 
peo^lcy  as  the  temple  was  aflMWtt^s, 
which  was  also  called  4  tabefmacU.  See 
Notes  on  Heb.  ix.  2.  The  meaning  here 
ia^  that  God  would  now  dWeU  with  the 
ntd«emed,  a»  if  in  a  taheiniacle,  or  in  a 
house  specially  prepared  fbv  his  reeidenoe 
amon^  them.  It  ia.aoit  said  that  this 
woi:dd.be  ott  ^  eat^k,  aithoogh  that  may 
be,  for  it  is  possible  thait  the  earth,  u 
well  aa  other  woidds,  jmj  yet  become 
the  ahode  of  the  redeemed.  See  Notes 
on  2  Pater  Ui.  18.  if.  And  he  udU  dweU 
to»(A  «A(M».  As  in  a  tent^  or  tabernacle — 
eenvAm.  This  is  a  common  idea  in  the 
Scriptares.  %  And  thejfehaU  be  hie  peo* 
pie.  He  will  acknowledge  them  in  this 
poblic  way  aa  his  own,  and  will  dwell  with 
them  as  such,  f  And  Ged  kimeelfthail 
betovth^uan.  ShaU  be  permanently  with 
them ;  shall  never  leave  them,  f  And 
be  their  God,  '  Shall  manifest  hhnself  as 
such,  in  such  a  manner  that  there  4hall 
be  no  doebi 

4.  And  Qod^htUl  wipe  awa^  tdl  teare 
fffom  their  ejfee.  This  will  be  one  of  Uie 
eharaoteristies  of  that  blessed  state,  thai 
not  a  tear  shall  ever  be  shed  tiiere.  How 
diffibreBt  will  that  be  from  the  condition 
here — for  who  is  'there  here  who  has  not 
learned  to  weep?  See  Notes  on  cb.  vii 
17.  Oomp.  Notes  on  Isa.  zxv.  8.  ^  And 
Hmm  ehail  he  no  moire  dmUk.  In  «Q  that 
4X* 


self  shall  he  with  them,  otuf  he  theiv 
God.  .      ^ 

4  And  God  shall  wipe  away  all 
« tears  firom  their  erjres ;  and.  there 
shall  he  no  more  deat^  '  neither 

e  Is.  251 8;  e.  7. 17.       d  1  Qe.  1&  98,  M, 

fotnre  world  of  glory,  not  one  shall  ever 
die;  not  a  grave»  shall  ever  be  diigl 
What  a  view  <h>  we  begin  to  get  of  hea* 
ven,  when  we  are  told  there  shall  be  oe 
detuK  there  1  How  different  from  earthy 
where  death  is  so  common;  wher«  it 
spares-  no  one;  where  ovr  beet  fttendf 
die ;.  where  the  wise,  the  good,  the  nsefli]^ 
the  lovely,  die :  where  ihthers,  mothera, 
wites,  husbands,  aon%  daughters,  all  die ; 
where  we  habitually  UA  thaib  We  aqmst 
di^..  AsBUre^y  we  have  here  a  view  of 
heaven  most  glorious  and  animMang  to 
those  who  dwell  in  a  world  like  this,  mul 
to  whom  nothing  is  more  common  than 
death.  In  all  their  endless  and  ghuiooa 
career,  the  redeemed  will  never  see  death 
again;  they  will  never  themselves  die* 
They  will  never  follow  a  friend  to  the 
tomb,  nor  fear  tirnt  an  abaent  friend  is 
deadr  The  slow  funeral  prooession  wlU 
never-'be  witnessed  there;  non  wiU  the 
soil  ever  open,  its  bosom  to  furnish  a 
grave.  See  Notea  on  1  Cor.  zv.  6i>. 
<J  Neither  9/>rrow,  The  word  sprrois 
here—  niv^ — denotes  sorrow  or  sf^ 
of  any  kind;  sorrow  for  the  losa  of  pro- 
pertiy  or  friends;  sorrow- for  disappoijiitr 
nmnt». persecution,  or  care;  eorrow  ovser 
our  sins>  or  sorrow  that  we  love  God  so 
little,  and  serve  him  so  unfaitlMly} 
sorrow  that  we  are  sick,,  or  that  we  must 
<tie.  How  innumerable  are  the  sources 
of  sprrow  here ;  how  constant  is  it  on 
the  earth,  f  Since  the  £a11  of  mfao  these 
has  not  been  a  day,  an  hour,  a  momenj^ 
in  which  this  has  not  been  a  sorrowfid 
world ;  there  h^  not  be^  ^a  nation^,  a 
tribe  —  a  city  or  a  village — nay,  not  a 
family  where  there  has  not  been  grie£ 
There  bae  been  mr  individual  who  has 
been  always  perfectly  hi^py.  No  one 
rises  in  the  morning  with  any  certain^ 
tbi^  he  may  not  end  the  day  in  grief; 
no  one  ties  down  at  night  ifith  any 
assurance  that  it  may  not  be  a  night  of 
sorrow.  How  different  would  this  world 
be  if  it  were  announced  that  hencefor- 
ward there  would  be  no  sorrow !  How 
different,  tbwefbre,  will  hewren  be  when 
we  shall  hMPShthe  Mrarsnoe  that  hsoss* 
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Borrow,  '  nor  <;rying,  neither  shall 
there  be  any  more  pain:  for  the 
former  things  are  passed  away. 

5  And  he  that  sat  upon  the  throne 
toaid,  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new. 
And  he  said  nnto  me,  Write :  for 
these  words  are  true  and  faathfal. 

forward  grief  shall  be  atau  end !  f  N<Pr 
etying. — Kfovyk'-  This  word  properly 
denotei  i^rj,  an  outcry,  as  in  givip^  a 
pnblio  notifiejf  a  ory  in  a  tmniilt  —  a 
cl«nor,  Acts  zziii.  9;  and  then  a  cry 
of  sorrow,  or  wailing.  This  is  evidently 
its  meaning  here,  and. it  refers  to  all  the 
ottthoDrsts  ^  grief  arising  Irom  affliction^ 
from  oppression,  from  TioWce.  The 
sense  is,  that'as  none  of  these  cctutet  of 
wailihgwiU  be  known  in  the  fiiture  state, 
all  such  wailing  will  cease.  This,  too, 
will  make  the  ftitnre  state  tastly  differ- 
ent from  6nr  condition  here ;  for  what  a 
change  would  it  produce  on  the  eai^  if 
the  cry  of  grief  were  never  to  be  heard 
ilgain!  ^Neither  thali  ther*  be  4xny 
more  pain.  There  will  be  no  sickness, 
and  no  calamity ;  and  there  will  be  no 
menial  sorrow  arising  from  remorse, 
from  disappointment,  or  from  the  evil 
eonduot  of  friends.  And  what  a  change 
would  thii  produce-'—fbr  how  full  of  pata 
Is  the  world  nowl  How  many  lie  on 
beds  of  languishing;  'how  many  are  suf- 
iisring  under  incurable  diseases  j^  how 
many  are  undergoing^  severe  surgical 
operations ;  how  many  are  pained  by  the 
loss  of  property  or  friends,  or  subjected  to 
acuter  anguish  by  the  miseondnot<^  those 
who  are  Ipvedf  How  different  would 
this  world  be,  i£  all  pci(n  were  to  cease 
for  evbr;  how  different^  therefore,  must 
the  Aiture  state  t>f  the  blessed  be  from 
the  present  I  %  Ik>r  the  former  tkinfft 
fjute  paeeed  a«oay.  The  world  as  it  was 
before  the  judgment. 

5.  And  he  that  eat  tijpon  the  throne, 
eaid.  Probably  the  Messiah,  the  dis- 
penser of  the  rewards  of  heaven.  See 
Notes  on  ch.  xz.  11.  ^  Behqld,  Intake 
all  thinge  new.  >  A  new  nearen  and  new 
earth  (ver.  1),  and  an  order  of  things  to 
correspond  with  that  new  creation;  The 
former  state  of  things  When  sin  ^  and 
death  reigned  will  be  chanjged,  and  the 
change  consequent  on  this  most  extend 
to  every  thing.  ^  And  he  eaid  wnfo  me, 
Writis.  'Make  fi  record  of  these- things, 
for  they  Bre  founded  in  truth,  and  i^y 


6  And  he  siud  unto  me.  It  '  is 
done.  ^I  am  Alpha  and  Omega, 
the  beginning  and  the  end.  I  will 
giye  unto  him  that  is  ^  atiiirst  of 
the  fountain  of  the  water  of  life  freely. 

a  Jfi.  35. 10.^  be  16. 17.     c  c  1. 8 ;  22. 13. 
d  Is.  55.  t;  Jno.  4. 10, 14,  7.  37;  a  22. 17. 

are  adapted  to  bless  a  suffering  world. 
Comp.  Notes  on  ch.  xiv.  13.  See  also 
ph.'i.  19.  f  Fi)r  theee  worde  are  true 
ttnd  faith/uL  They  areibnnded  in  truth, 
and  they  ore  worthy  to  be  believed.  See 
Notes  on  ch.  zlx.  9.  C(Notip.  also  Notes 
on  Dan.  xii.  4. 

6.  And  he  eaid  unto  me,  .  That  is,  he 
that  sat  on  the  throne — the  Messiah. 
^  It  it  done.  It  is  finished,  complete; 
or  still  more  expressively,  it  xs.—^tywu 
An  expression  remarkably  similar  to  this 
occurs  in  John  xix.  SO,  when  the  Sa- 
viotir  on  the  cross  sidd,  >  Jt  is  finished.' 
The  meaning  in  the  passage  before  us 
evidently  is,  '  the  great  work  is  accom- 
plished; the  arrangement  of  humaa 
afiiairs  is  complete.  The  redeoned  are 
gathered  in;  the  Wicked  are  cut  off; 
truth  is  triumphant,  and  all  is  now  eom- 
plete -^prepared  for  the  eternal  state  of 
things.'  f  /Am  Alpha  Und  Omega,  the 
beginning  and  the  end.  The  language 
makes  it  morally  certain  that  the  speaker 
here  is  the  Lord  Jesus,  for  it  is  the  very 
language  which  he  uses  of  himself  in  ch. 
i.  11.  See  its  meaninig  explained  in  the 
Notes  on  ch.  18.  If  it  it  applied  to  him 
here,  it  proves  that^  he  is  divine,  for  in 
the  following  verse  (7)  ihe  speaker  says 
that  he  would  be  a  God  to  him  who 
should  '  overcome.'  The  meaning  of  the 
language  as  here  used,  regarded  as 
spoken  by  the  Redeemer  at  the  consum- 
mation of  all  things,  and  as  his  people 
are  about  entering  into  the  abodes  of 
blessedness,  is/  '  I  am  now  indeed  the 
Alpha  and  the  Omegi^^^e  first  and  the 
last.'  The  attributes  implied  in  this  lan- 
guage which  I  claimed  for  myself,  are 
now  verified  in  me,  and  it  is  seen  that 
these  properly  belongto  me.  The  scheme 
for  setting  up  a  kingdom  in  the  lost 
world  began  in  me,  and  it  ends  in  me — 
the  glorious  and  triumphant  king.'  f  / 
wiU  give  unto  him  lAal  ie  athireL  See 
Notes  on  Matt,  r,  6,  John  viL  37,  iv.  14. 

JOf  the.  /(MtHain  of  the  water  of  life, 
n  imagd  often  used- in  the  Scriptures 
to  represent  salvation.    It  is  iOompaMd 
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7  He  that  ovetcometh  shall  in- 
herit ■  all  things ;  and  I  will  be  his 
God,  and  he  shall  be  my  son.. 

8  But  the  fearful,  ^and  unbe- 
lieying,  '^  and  the  abominable,  ^  and 
murderers,  '  and  whoremongers,^ 
and  sorcerers,  f  and  idolaters,  *  and 
all  liars,  '  shall  have  their  part  in 
the  lake  which  bumeth  with  fire 


a  Or,  ihaie, 

e  1  Jno.  5. 4, 10. 

e  1  Jno.  8. 16. 


b  Lu.  12.  4-9, 
dlQo.6. 0, 10. 
/  He.  13.  4. 


with  a  fauntain  that  flows  in  abun,dance, 
where  all  may  freely  slake  their  thirst. 
f  Freely.^  Withont  money  and  without 
jHrice  (Notes  on  Isa.  It.  1 ;  John  yii.  37) ; 
the  common  representation  in  the  Scrips 
tores.  The-meaning  here  is  not  that  he 
would  do  this  in  the  future,  but  that  he 
had  shown  that  this  was  his  character, 
aa  he  had  claimed,  in  the  same  way 
as  he  had  shown  that  he  was  the  Al- 
pha and  the  Omega*  The  freeness  and 
the  fixlness  of  salvation  will  he  one  of 
the  most  striking  things  made  manifest 
when  the  immense  hosts  of  the  redeemed 
shall  be  weIeomed.to  their  eternal  abodes. 

7.  He  that  overeotneth.  See  Notes  on 
oh.  iL  7.  %  Shall  inherit  all  thtnge.  Be 
an  heir  of  God  in  all  things.  See  Notes 
on  Rom.  riii.  it.  Comp.  Rev.  ii.  7, 11, 
17,  26,  iii.  5, 12,  21.  ^  And  I  wUl  be  hit 
Ood,  That  is,  for  ever*  He  would  be 
to  them  all  that  is  properly  implied  in 
the  natne  Ood;  he  would  bestow  upon 
them  all  the  blessings  which  it  was  ap» 
propriate  for  God  to  bestow.  See  Notes 
Ob  Heb.  viiL  10,-  2  Cor.  vi.  18.  f  And 
he  ehaU  he  my  eon.  ^e  shall  sustain  to 
me  the  relation  of  a  son,  and  shall  be 
treated  as  -such.  He  would  ever  onward 
sustain  this  jrelatioa,  and  be  honored  as 
a  child  of  God. 

8.  B^  the  fearful.  Haying  stated,  in 
general  terms,  who  they  were  who  would 
be  admitted  into  that  blessed  world,  he 
now  states  explicitly  who  would  not. 
The  fearful  denote  those  who  had  not 
firmness  boldly  to  maintain  .their  pro- 
fessed principles,  or  who  were  afraid  to 
avow  themselves  as  the  friends  of  God 
in  a  wicked  world.  They  stand  in  con- 
trast with  those  who  *  overcame,*  ver.  6, 
^  And  unbelieving.  Those  who  have- not 
true  faith }  avowed  infidels;  infidels  at 
heart ;  Uid  all  who  have  not  the  sincere 

.&ith  of  the  gospel.    See  Notes  on  Mark 


and  brimstone:  which  is  the  second 
death. 

9  And  there  oame  unto  me  one 
of  the  seyen  ^  angels  which  had  the 
seven  vials  full  of  the  seven  last 
plagues,  and  talked  with  me,  say- 
mg,  Come  hither,  I  wHl  show  thee 
the  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife.* 


^  Mat.  &  5.  A  1  Co.  10. 20, 21. 

t  Pr.  19.  6,  0,  c.  22. 15. 

i  c.  16. 1,6, 7.  *cl9.7. 

I   «  .    I  ..  I.      Ill  ii  .  I         ■  ., 

zvL  16.  %  And  the  abominable.  The 
verb  from  which  this  word  is  derived^ 
means,  to  excite  disgust ;  to  feel  disgust 
at;  to  abominate  or  abhor;  and  hence 
tlie  participle — '  the  abominable' — ^refers 
to  all  who  are  detestable,  to  irit,  on  ac- 
count of  tiieir  sins ;  all  whose  conduct  is 
offensive  to  God.  Thus  it  would  include 
those  who  live  In  open  sin ;  who  prac- 
tise detestable  vices;  whose  conduct  is 
fitted  to  excite  disgust  and  abhorrence. 
Tbepe  must  all,  of  course,  be  excluded 
from  a  pure  and  holy  world,  and  this 
description,  alas,  would  embrace  a  la- 
menta]i>ly  large  portion  of  the  world  aa  it 
has  hitherto  been.  See  Notes  on  Rom. 
i  26,  seq.  %  And  murdereri.  See  Notes 
on  Rom.  i.  29 ;  Gal.  v.  21.  f  And  tohore- 
monger;  See  Notes  on  Gal.  v.  19.  f  And 
eoroerere.  See  the  word  here  used" 
0a(Miaju9at — explained  iq  the  Notes  on 
Gal.  V.  19,  under  the  word  vntchcraft, 
^  And  idolater:  GaL  v.  19 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  9. 
f  ^n(2  aU  Hare,  All  who  are  false  in 
their  statements,  their  promises,  their 
coptraots.  The  word  would  embrace  i^ 
who  are  false  towards  God  (Acts  v.  1-3), 
and  false  toward  men.  See  Rom.  i.  31. 
^  Shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake  which 
bumeth,  Ao,  Notes  oh.  xx.  14.  That  is, 
they  will  be  excluded  from  heaven,  and 
punished  for  .ever.  See  Notes  on  1  Cor. 
vL9, 10;  Gal.  V.  19-21, 

9.  And  there  came  unto  me  one.  of  the 
seven  angele,  &C,  See  Notes  onoh.  xvi.  6, 
7.  Why  one  of  these  angels  was  employed 
to  make  this  communication,  is  not 
stated.  It  may  be,  that  as  thej  hod  been 
engaged  in  bringing  destruction  on  the 
enemies  of  the  church,  and  securing  its 
final  triumph,  there  was  a  propriety  thivt 
that  triumph  should  be  announced  by 
one  of  their  number.  %  And  talked  vfith 
me.  That  is,  in  regard  tp  what  he  .was 
about  to  £how  me.    f  /  will  ehow  thee 
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10  And  he  carried  me  away  in 
the  Spirit  to  a  great  and  nigh 
mountain,  akid  showed  me  that 
great  6it}%  «  the  holy  Jerusalem, 
aescendin^  out  of  heaven  i^m  Gtod, 

11  HaTing  the  elbry*'of  God: 
and  her  li^ht  was  l&e  unto  a  stone 
most  preoiouil,  even  Hke  a'  jasper 
Btone,  clear  as  crystal ; 


iU  bride,  the  Lcmb'e  let/e.  I  it'Hl  show 
y<Ni  what  represents  the  redeemed  ebareh 
BOW  to  bereoelyed  into  permftnentiiiiioii 
with  its  Lord— as  a  bride  about  to  be 
united  to  her  hnsband.  dee  Notes  on 
ter.  S.  domp.  eh.  xiz;  7,  8. 

10.  And  Ar  earried  tne  atoav^tn  the 
Sn^iriL  Gave  him  tkviiion  of  Uke  citv; 
seetned  to  phMe  him  where  ho  eomd 
hate  a  olear  view  6f  it  as  H  came  down, 
from  hearen.  See  Notes  on  eh»  L  10. 
f  TVr  a  ^rea*  and  high  ntoutUain,  The 
etoratlon,  and  the  unobstniQted  range  of 
yiew,  gave  hhn  an  opportnni^to  behold 
it  in  Its  glorj.    f  And  tKoufed  nfe  th€ti 

Sreat  dtyi  die.    As  it  descended  from 
MT«n.  Notes  rer.  2»  / 

11.  Ha'^ng  the  ploty  of  God.  A  s^ory 
or  splendor  sdch  as  beoame  the  dwemng- 
place  of  <3K>d.  The  tfatore  of  that^  splen- 
dor is  desorfbed  in  the  following  meises. 
%  And  her  light.  In  rer.  23,  it  is  said 
that  *"  tho  i^ry  of  God  did  lighten  it" 
That  is,  it  was  mado  tight  by  tho  yisible 
symbol  of  the  Deity — mt  ehekinah.  See 
Notes  on  Lttko  ii.  9,  Actr  iz.  3.  The 
word  here  rendered  light — ^»9n^^<>«oe- 
oars  nowhere  else  in.  tne  Ne#  Testament 
except  in  PhlL  iL  15.  It  means  properly 
a  Ugfat,  a  hght-gtver,  and  in  profano 
writers  means  commonly  a  window.  It 
is  used  here  to  denote  the  brightness  or 
shirking  of  the  divine  glory,  as  suppling 
the  place  of  the  san^  or  of  a  window. 
^  Like -unto  a  ^t&ne  inoaC  preeioue.  A 
stone  of  the  richest  or  most  costly  natare. 
^Etenlikoajcuperetone.  On  the  f*<up«r, 
see  Notes  on  ch.  iv.  3.  It  is  used  ^ere 
for  the  same  purpose  as  here,  to  illastrate 
the  majesty  and  gloiy  of  God.  %  Gleat 
a$  orgstctl.  PeUiuild  or  resplendent  like 
erys&l.  There  are  various  kinds  (^  jas^ 
per,  as  red,  y^ow,  and  broWn,  brownish 
yellow,  Ac  Th^  stone  is  essentially  a 
quurts,  and  the  word  orgetai  here  is  used 


12  And  had  a  wall  great  and 
high,  and  had  twelve  gates, '  and 
at  the  gates  twelve  ang^,  and 
names  written  thereon,  which  are 
the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  the 
chUdren  of  Israel : . 

18  On  the  east  three  gates;  on 
the  nortli  three  sates;  on  the  south 
three  gates ;  ana  on  the  west  three 
gates. 

to  showthat  the  form  of  it  referred  to  by 
John  w't»  deUur  and  bright. 

12.  And  had'  a  wall  great  and  h4gh. 
Ancient  Oitles  were  always  suiTOfinded 
with  walls  fbr  protection,  and  John  re« 
IHresents  this  as  enclosed  in  the  nsnnX 
manner.  The  word  greta  means  that  it 
was  thick  and  strong.  Its  height  al^  is 
partioulariy  noticed,  for  it  was  unnsnaL 
See  ver.  16.  *  f  And  had  twelve  gtitee. 
Three  on  each  side.  The  number  of  the 
gates  ocorespond  to  the  number  of  thd 
tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  to 
the  number  of  the  apostles.  The  idea 
seems  ^  be  tiiat  there  would  be  ample 
opportunity  of  access  and  egress,  'f  And 
at  the  gatee  twelve  angeie.  Stationed 
there  AS  guards  to  the  new  Jerusalem. 
Their  business  seems  to  have  been  ^ 
watch  the  gates  that  nothing  improper 
should  enter;  that  the  great  enemy 
shonld  not  make  an  insidious  approach 
to  this  citTfaS  he  dM  to  the  Oarthly^ara- 
dise.  '^And  namee  written  theroon.  On 
tho  gates,  f  Whieh  are  the  names  of 
the  twelve  trweeo/the  children  oflerael. 
So  in  the  city  which  Exekiel  saw  in  vi- 
sion, which  John  seems  also  to  haVe  had 
in  his  eye.  Seo  Siek.  zlvlti.  31.  This 
inscription  in  Esekiel  denoted  that  that 
was  the  residence  of  the  people  of  God; 
and  the  same  idea  is  denoted  here.  The 
new  Jerusalem  is  the  eternal  residence 
of  the  children  of  God,  and  this  is  indU 
cated  at  every  gate.  None  can  enter 
who  do  not  belong  to  thitt  people;  all 
who  are  witiotin  are  understood  to  be  of 
their  number. 

13.  On  the  eaet  three  ffotee,  Ac  The 
eit^was  square  (ver.  16),  and  the  same 
number  of  gates  is  assigned  to  each 
quarter.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  special  signifioancy  in  this  fact,  un- 

I  less  it  be  to  denote  that  there  is  aoeess 
I  to  this  city  from  all  qnartersof  tho  world, 
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.  14  And  tiie  Wfkll  of  the  eiij  had 
twelve  foundations,  and  *  in  them 
the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  of 
the  X'amb. 

15  And  he  thibt  talked  with  me 
had  a  golden  reed  '  to  measure. the 
eity,  and  the  gates  thereoi^  and  the 
wul  thereof. 

and  that  they  who  will  dwell  there  will 
have  come  froweach  of,  the  great  divi- 
sions of  the  earth ;  that  is^  from  every 
land. 

14.  And  the  waUt  cfihe  dty  "had  twelve 
/oundatione.  It  is  not  said  whether 
these  fonndatiofis  w^ere  twelve  rows  of 
stones  placed  one  above  another  under 
the  cit^,  and  extending  around  it»  or 
whether  they  were  twelve  stones  placed 
at  intervals.  The  former  would  seem  to 
be  the  most  probable,  as  the  latter  would 
inditsate  comparative  feebleness  and  lia- 
bility to  fall.  Comp.  Notes  on  ver.  19. 
%  And  in  them.  In  tlie  foundation  stones. 
That  is,  the  names  of  the  apostles  were 
out  or  carved  in  them  so  as  to  be  con- 
spicuous, f  The  namee  of  the  twelve 
apoetlee  of  the  Lan^,  Of  the  Lamb  of 
God  r  the  Messiah.  For  an  illustration 
of  this  pass^e,  s^e  Notes  on  Eph.  ii.  20. 

15.  And  he  that  talked  with  me.  The 
angel,  ver.  9.  ^  Had  a  golden  reed  to 
measure  the  eity.  See  Notes  on  ch.  zi.  1. 
The  reed,  or  measuring  rod  hwe,  is  of 
gold,  because  all  about  the  ciijy  is  of  the 
most  rich  and '  costly  materials.  The  rod 
is  thus  suited  to  tiiepersonagc  who  uses 
it, and  tol^e  occasion.  Comp. a  similar 
description  in  Exek.  zl.  3-5,  xliL  16. 
The. object  of  this  measuring  is  to  show  i 
that  the  city  has  proper  architectural 
proportions,  f  And  the  gatee  thereof,  Ac 
To  measure  every  part  of  the  dty,  and 
to  ascertain  its  exact  dimensions. 

16.  And  the  city  lieih  four-equare. 
It  was  an  exact  square*  ^Tbat  is,  there 
was  nothing  in'egular  i^bout  it;  there 
were  no  crooked  walls;  there  was  no 
juttipg  out,  and  no  indentation  in  the 
walls,  as  if  the  city  had  been  buUt  at 
dififerent  times  without  a  plan,  and  had 
been  accommodated  to  circumstances. 
Most  cities  have  >een  determined  in 
their  outline  by  the  cl;iaracter  of  the 
ground — by  hills,  streams,  or  ravines; 
or  have  grown  up,bv  accretions,  wher^ 
one  part  has  been  jomed  to  another,  so 
that  th#re  la  A9  r/)giilarity,  and  9o  that 


16  And  the  <ntj  lieth  four- 
square, and  the  lensth  ia  as  large 
as  the  breadth :  and  he  measured 
the  city  with  the  reed,  twelve  thou- 
sand nirlongs. .  The  loigth,  and 
the  breadth,  and  the  height  of  it 
are  equal. 


«Xp.9Lao. 


»Xm.40.8. 


the  original  plan,  if  there  was  any,  has 
been  lost  sight  of.  The  new  Jerusalem, 
OB  the  contrary,  had  beeh  built  accord- 
ing to  a  plan  of  iht  utmost  regularity, 
which  had  not  been  modified  by  the 
circumstances,  or  varied  as  the  city 
grew.  The  idea  here  may  be  that  the 
9hurch,  as  it  will  appear  in  |td  state  of 
glory,  will  be  in  accordance  with  an 
eternal  plan,  and  that  the  great  original 
design  will  haye  been  fully  carried  out 
%  And  the  lenath  i»  ae  large  a»  the 
breadth.  The  height  also  of  the  city 
was  the  same «- so  that  it  was  an  exact 
square.  %  And  he  meatwred  the  eity  with 
the  reed,  twelve  thoueand /utlonge.  As 
eight  furloiigs  make  a  mile,  the  extent 
of  the  walls,  therefore,. must  have  been 
threet  hundred  and  seventy-five  mUes. 
Of  course,  this  must  preclude  all  idea  of 
there  bein^  Such  a  city  literally  in  Pales- 
line.  This  is  clearly  a  figurative  or 
symbolical  representation,  and  the  idea 
is  that  the  city  was  on  the  most  mag- 
nificent scale,  and  with  the  largest  pro- 
portions, and  the  description  here  is 
adopted  merely  to  indicate  this  vastness, 
without  any  idea  that  it  would  be  un- , 
derstood  literally,  f  The  length,,  and 
the  breadth,  and  the  height  of  itp  are 
eqtial.  According  to  this  representation^ 
the  height  of  the  city,  not  of  the  waU* 
(comp.  ver.  17),  would  be  three  hundred 
and  seventy  miles.  Of  course  this  can- 
not be  iiinderstood  literally  f  and  the 
very  idea  of  a  literal  ful^lmeat  of  this 
shows  the  absurdity  of  that  method  of 
interpretation.  The  idea  intended  to  be 
conveyed  by  this  immense  height  would 
seem  to  be  that  it  would  contain  count- 
less numbers,  of  inhabitants.  It  is  true 
that  such  a  structure  has  not  existed, 
and  that  a  city  of  such  a  height  may 
seem  to  be  out  of  all  proportion;  but 
we  are  tqi  remember  (a)  that  this  is  a 
symbol ;  and  (b)  that  considered  as  one 
mass  or  pile  of  buildings  it  may  not 
seem  to  be  oiit  of  proportion.  It  is  no 
unooimmon  thing  that  a  hong«  should  b« 
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17  And  he  ineasared  the  wall 
thereof,  an  hundred  and  forty  arid 
four  cubits,  according  to  the  mea- 

Bure  of  a  man,  that  is,  of  the  angel. 

I     ■,,,■■■  I  ■< 

as  high  as  H  is  long  or  broad.  The  idea 
of  v€i*tneM  and  of  capacity  is  the  main 
idea  designed  to  be  represented.  The 
image  before  the  mind  is,  that  the  num- 
bers of  the  redeemed  will  be  immense. 

17.  And  he  meatured'  the  wall  thereof. 
In  respeot  to  its  height.  Of  course  its 
length  corresponded  with  the  extent  of 
the  city.  ^  An  hundred  and  forty  and 
four  cubit;  This  would  be,  reckoning 
the  cubit  at  eighteen  inches,  two  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  feet  This'  is  Xe^i  than 
the  height  of  the  walls  of  Babylon, 
which  Herodotus  says  were  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  high.  See  Intro,  to 
ch.  xiii.  of  Isaiah.  As  the  .walls  of  a 
city  are  designed  to  protect  it  from  ex- 
ternal foes,  the  height  mentioned  here 
gives  all  proper  ideas  of  security;  and 
wo  are  to  conceire  of  the  city  it«elf  as 
towering  immensely  above  the  walls. 
Its  glory,  therefore,  would  not  be  ob- 
scured by  the  wall  that  was  thrown 
around  it  for  defence.  ^  According  to 
the  mefieure  of  a  man.  The  iheasure 
usually  employed  by  men.  This  seems 
to  be  added  in  order  to  prevent  anymhi- 
take  as  to  the  sise  Of  the  city.  It  is  an 
angel  who  makes  the  measurement,  and 
without  this  explanation  it  might  per- 
haps be  supposed  that  he  used  some 
measure  not  in  common  use  among 
men,  so  that,  after  all,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  form  any  definite  idea  of 
the  size  of  the  city,  f  That  i'«,  of  the 
nngel.  That  is,  '  which  is  the  measure 
employed  by  the  angel.'  It  was  indeed 
an  angel  who  measured  the  city,  but  the 
measure  which  he  employed  was  that  in 
common  use  among  men. 

18.  And  the  building  of  the  wall  of  it. 
The  matierial  of  which  the  widl  was  com- 
posed. This  means  the  wall  above  the 
foundation,  for  that  was  composed  of 
twelve  rowtf  of  precious  stones,  vs.  14, 
19,  20.  The  height  of  the  foundation  is 
not  stated,  but  Uie  entire  wall  above 
was  composed  of  jasper,  %  Wae  of 
Jaeper.  See  Notes  .  on  ch.  iv.  8.  .  Of 
course,  this  cannot  be  taken  literaUy ; 
and  an  attempt  to  explain  all  this  lite- 
rally would  show  that  that  method  of 
interpretiiqp  the  Apocalypse  ia  imprac^ 


18  And  the  building  of  the  waU 
of  it  was  of  jasper ;  and  the  city 
tootf  puiie  gold;  like  unto  clear 
glass. 

) — : , :- "  "      - 

ticable.  %  AnU  the  city  was  pttre  gold. 
The  material  of 'which  the  edifices  were 
composed. .  ^  Like  unto  clear  gltue.  The 
word  rendered  glaee  in  this  place — GoAo; 
— occurs  in  the  New  Testament  only 
here  and-^in  ver.  21  of  this  chapter.  Jt 
means  properly  'any  thing  transparent 
like  water,'  as,  for  example,  any  trans- 
parent stone  Or  gem,  or  as^  rock-salt^ 
erystal,  glass.  Boh.  Lex.  Here  the 
meaning  is,  that  the  golden  city  would 
be  so  bright  and  burnished  that  it  would 
seem  to  be  glass  reflecting  the  sunbeams. 
Would  the  appearance  of  a  city  as  the 
sun  is  setting,  when  the  reflection  of 
its  beams  from  thousands  of  paned  of 
glass  gives  it  the  appearance  of  bur- 
nished gold,  represent  the  idea  here? 
If  we  were  to  suppose  a  city  made  en- 
tirely of  glass^  and  the  setting  sun- 
beams falling  on  it,  it  might  convey  the 
idea  represented  h^re.  It  is  certain 
that,  as  nothing  could  be  more,  magni- 
ficent, so  nothing  would  more  -beauti- 
fully combine  the  two  ideas  referred  to 
here  —  that  of  gold  and  glaee.  Perhaps 
the  reflection  of  Uie  sun-beams  from  the 
'  Crystal  Fftlace,'  erected  for  the  late 
'industrial  exhibition'  in  London,  would 
convey  a  bettei'  idea  of  what  is  intended 
to  be  represented  here  thim  any  thing 
Which  our^  world  has  furnished.  The 
following  description  fh>m  one  who  was 
an  eye-witness,  drawn  up  hy  him  at  the 
time,  and  without  any  reference  to  this 
passage,  land  furnished  at  my  request^ 
will  supply  a  better  illustration  of  the 
passage  before  us  than  any  description 
which  I  could  give :  — "  Seen  as  the 
morning  vapors  rolled  around  its  base— 
its  far-stretching  roofs,  rising  one  above 
another,  and  its  great  transept,  mi^es- 
tically  arched,  soaring  out  of  the  en- 
velope of  clouds,  its  pillars,  window-bars, 
an4  pinnacles,  looked  literally  like  a 
castle  in  the  air,  like  somio  palace,  such 
as  one  reads  of  in  idle  tales  of  Arabian 
enchantment,  having  about  it  all  the 
ethereal  softness  of  a  dream.  Looked 
at  from  a  distance  at  noon,  when  the 
sunbeams  came  pouring  upon  the  ter- 
raced and  vaulted  roof,  it  resembles  a 
regal  palace  of  nlTar,  built  f<^  som« 
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19  And  the  foimdations  ^  of  the 
wall  of  the  city  were  g0Tni8he(l  with 
all  manner  of  precious  stones.  The 
first  foundation  was  jasper;  the 
second,  sapphire ;  the  -dxira,  a  chal- 
cedony ;  the  fourth^  an  emerald ; 

a  Is.  64. 11. 

Sastem  prince;  token  the  sun  at  even- 
ticU  eheds  on  its  sides  his  parting  rays, 
the  edifice  is  transformed  into  a  temple 
of  gold  and  rubies  /  and  in,  the  Ofdm 
hours  of  night,  when  the  moon  walketh 
in  her  brightness,  the  immense  fittrfape 
of  glass  which  the  bnilding  presents 
looks  like  a  sea  or  lake  throwing  back 
in  flickering  smiles  the  radiant  glances  of 
the  queen  of  heaven." 

19.  And  the  foundation  of  the  waU  of 
the  city.  Notes  ver.  14.  ^  Were  gar- 
nished. Were  adorned,  or  decorated. 
That  is,  the  foundations  were  composed 
of  precious,  stones,  giving  them  this 
highly  ornamented  and  brilliant  appear- 
ance.  IT  The  first  foundation.  The  first 
row,  layer,  or  course.  Notes  yer.  14. 
T  Was  jasper.  See  Notes  on  ch.  iv.  3. 
IT  The  second,  sapphire.  This  stone  is 
liot  elsewhere  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  a  precious  stone  next 
in  hardness  to  the  diamond,  usually  of 
an  azure  or  sky-blue  color,  but  of  various 
shades. '  IT  The  third,  a  chalcedony.  This 
word  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  stone  referred  to  is  aiv 
uncrystallized  translucent  variety  of 
quarts,  having  a. whitish  color,  and  of  a 
lustre  nearly  like  wax.  It  As  found 
covering  the  sides  of  cavities,  and  is  a 
deposit  from  filtrated  silioious  waters. 
When  it  is  arranged  in  stripes,  it  consti- 
tutes <ngate  /  and  if  the  stripes  are  hori- 
zontal, it  is  the  onyx.  The  modem 
carnelian  is  ft  variety  of  this.  The 
<iarnelian  is  of  a  deep  flesh  red,  or 
reddish-white  color.  The  name  chalce- 
dony is  froip  Chalcedon,  ft  town  iib  Asia 
Minor,  opposite  to  Byzantium,  or  Con- 
stantinoi^e,  where  this  stone  was  pro^ 
bably  first  known.  Webster,  Die.  ^  The 
fourth,  an  emerald.  Bee  Notes  on  Rev. 
iv.  3.    The  emerald  is  green. 

20.  The  fifth,  sardonyx.  This  word 
does  not  occur  elsewhere  \n  the  New 
Testament.  The  nameva  derived  from 
Sardi^,  a  city  in  Asia  Minor  (Notes,  ch. 
iii*  1),  and  wn^ — a  nail — so  named,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  from  the  resemblance 


20  The  fifth,  sardonyx ;  the  sixth, 
sardius;,  the  seventh,  chrysolite; 
the  eighth,  beryl ;  tihe  nmth,  a 
topa^ ;  the«  tenth,  a  chrysoprasus ; 
the  eleventh,  a  jacinth  ;,&e  twelfth, 
an  amethyst. 


oi  its  color  to  the  flesh  and  the  nail.  It 
is  a  flilicion»  stone  or  gem^  neariy  allied 
to  the  onyx.  The  color  'is  a  reddish- 
yellow,  nearly  orange.  Webster,  Die. 
f  The  sixth,  sardius.  This  word  does 
not  elsewhere  occur  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment It  is  also  derived  from  Sardis, 
and  the  name  was  probably  given  to  the 
getn  because  it  was  found  Uiere.  It.  is 
a  stone  of  a  bleod-red  or  flesh  color,  and 
is  commonly  known  as  a  cornelian.  It 
is  the  same  as  the  sardine  stone  men- 
tioned in  Rev.  iv.  3.  See  Notes  on  that 
place.  %.The  seventh,  chrysolite.  This 
word  does  not  elsewhere  occur  in-  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  derived  from 
XP^^^Sf  gold,  and,  \i%i,  stone,  and  means 
golden  stone — and  was  applied  by  tiie 
ancients  to  all  gems  of  a  golden  or 
yellow  color,  probably  designating  par- 
ticularly the  topaz  ef  tl^  modems. 
Roh.  Lex.  But  in  W^stet^s  Die.  it  is 
said  that  its  prevalent  color  is  green.  It 
is  sometimes  transparent.  This  is  the 
modem  chrysolite.  The  ancients  un- 
doubtedly understood  by  the  name  a 
yellow  gem.  %  The  eighth,  ber^l.  This 
word  occura  nowhere  else  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  beryl  is  a  mineral  of 
great  hardness,  and  is  of  a  green  or 
bluish-green  color.  It  is  identical  with 
the  emerald,  except  in  the  color,  the 
emerald  having  a  purer  and  richer  green 
color,  proceeding  from  a  trace  of  oxyd 
of  chrome.  Prisms  of  beryl  are  some- 
times found  nearly  two  feet  in  diameter 
in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  Web- 
ster, '  ^  The  ninth,  a  topaz.  This  word 
does  not  elsewhere  occur  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  topaz  is  a  well-known 
mineral,  said  to  be  so  called  from  Topa- 
zos,  a  small  island  in  the  Arabian  Gulf. 
It  is  generally  of  a  yellowish  color,  and 
pellucid,  but  it  is  also  found  of  greenish, 
bluish,  or  iM'ownish  shades,  f  The 
tenth,  a  chrysoprasus.  This  word  does 
not  elsewhere  occur  in 'the  New  Testae- 
ment.  It  is  derived  from  xP^'^^f  gold, 
and  irpdvoVf  a  leek,  and  denotes  a  pre- 
cious stone  of  greenish  golden  color, 
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21  And  the  twelve  gates  were 
twelve  pearls;  every  several  gate 
was  of  one  pearl:  and  the  street 
of  the  city  was  pore  gold,  as  it 
were  transparent  glass. 

22  And  1  saw  no  temple  therein ; 
for  the  Lord  God  Aknignty  and  the 
Lamb  are  the  temple  c?  it. 

23  And  t^e  city  had  no  need-ef 

•  la.  so.  19, 20,  c  "22.  6.        ^.^foo.  1.4. 

like  a  leek»  that  is,  'apple>green  passing 
Into  a  grass-gTMA.'  Mob.  Lex.  **  It  is 
a  variety  of  quarts.  It  .is  commonly 
apple-greea,  and  often  eztremejy  beau- 
tifuL  It  is  translnoent^  or  sometimes 
semi-transparent ;  its  hardness  little  in- 
ferior to  flint"  WebBter,  Die,  %  The 
eleventh,  a  jemiiUh,  The  word  does  not 
elsewhere  ocouv  ia.the  New  Testament. 
It  is  the  same  word  as  kjfoeinthr—ldKiv&os 
—and  denotes  properiy  the  well-known 
flower  of  that  name,  usually  of  a  deep 
purple  or  reddish-blaew  Here  it  denotes 
a  gem  of  this  color.  It  is  a  red  variety 
of  aireon.  See  Webeter,  Die,  nn^er  the 
word  hjf€Uiinth.  ^  The  twel/ih,  an  ame- 
th^$t»  This  word,  also,  is  found  only  in 
this  place  in  the  New  Testament  It 
denotes  a  gem  of  a  deep  pUrple  or  Tiolet 
eolor.  The  word  is  derived  from  a,  priv. 
and  /m34w,  to  be  intozioated;  because  this 
gem  was  supposed  to  be  an  antidote 
against  drunkenness.  It  is  a  species  of 
quartz,  and  is  used  iu  jewelry. 

21.  And  the  ttoelve  gates.  Ver.  12t, 
f  Were  Hoelve  pearle.  See  Notes  on  eh. 
xvii.  4;  Matt  ziiL  46.  f  Svery  eeveral 
gaU  wcu  of  one  pearl.  Each  gate. 
Of  course  iLis  is  not  to  be  understood 
Iteraily.  The  idea  is  that  of  orna- 
ment and  beauty,  and  nothing  o&uld 
give  a  more  striking  yiew  of  the  mag« 
nifioence  of  the  future  abode  of  the^ 
saints,  f  And  the  street  p/  the  city  was 
pure  gota.  Was  payed. with  gold  >  that 
IS,  all  the  vacant  space  that  was  not 
occupied  with  buildings  was  of4>tire 
gold.    See  Notes  on  ver..  IS. 

^2.  And  leato  no  temple  therein.  No 
structure  reared  expressly  for  the  wor« 
ship  of  God ;  no  particular  place  where 
he  was  adpred.  It  was  all  temple — no- 
thing but  a  temple.  It  was  not  like  Je- 
rusalem, where  there  was  but  one  house 
reared  expressly  for  divine  worship, 
and  to  which  the  inhabitants  repaired  i 
to  praise  God;  it  was  all  one  great  tem-  | 


the  s^n,  *  neither  of  the  moon,  to 
shine  in  it :  for  the  glorv  of  God  did 
lighten  it,  and  the  hajxAis  theHght 
*  thereof. 

24  And  the  nations  *  of  them 
which  are  saved  shall  walk  in  &e 
light  of  it:  ai^d  the  kings  **  of  the 
earth  do  bring  theircglory  and  honor 
into  it.  ' 

e  Ik.  00. 3-U,^ 66. 10-12.     '  d  P8.72.ll. 

pie  reared  in  honor  of  his  name^  and 
where  worship  ascended  from,  every  part 
of  it  With  this  e2q)Ianation,  this  passage 
harmbnites  with  what  is  said  in  ch.  iiL 
12,  vii.  15.  f  For  the  Lord  God  Altnightjf 
and  the  Lamb  are  the  temple  of  it.  They 
are  presen-t  in  all  parts  of  it  in  their 
glory;  the^  fill  it  with  light;  and  the 
splendor  of  their  presence  may  be  said  to 
6«  the  temple.  The  idea  here  is,  that  it 
would  be^a  holy  world  —  alt  holy.  No 
particular  portion  would  be  set  apart  for 
purposes  of  puUic  worship,  but  hi  all 
places  God  would  be  adored,  and  every 
portion  of  it  devoted  to  the  pui|>oses  <^ 
religion. 

23.  And  the  city  Jiad  no  need  o/  th* 
»un,  neither  of  the  moony  to  ehine  in  it. 
This  imagery  seems  to  be  derived  from 
Isa.  Ix.  19,  20.  $ee  Notes  on  those 
verses.  No  language  could  give  a  more 
striking  or  beautiftil  representation  of 
the  heavenly  state  tiian  tiiat  which  is 
here  employed.  %  For  the  Lord  Ood 
did  lighten  At.  3y  the  visible  splwdor 
of  his  glory.  See  Notes  on  ver.  11.  That 
supplied  the  place  of  the  sUn  and  the 
moon.  %And  the  Lamb  ia  the  light  thereof. 
The  Son  6f  God ;  the  Messiah.  Notes  <A. 
V.  ^ ;  Isa.  Ix.  19. 

24,  And  the  nations  of  them  that  are 
saved.  AU  tiie  nations  that  are  saved; 
or  aH  the  savjed  considered  as  nations. 
Thia  imagery  is  doubtless  derived  from 
that  in  Isaiah,  particularly'oh.  Ix.  3-9. 
$ee  Notes  on  tJiat  passage,  f  Shall  toalk 
in  the  light  of  it.  Shall  ex^oy  its  splen- 
dor,  and-  be  continually  w  its  light 
f  And  the  kings  of  th6  earth  do  bring 
their  giory  ana  honor  into  it^  All  that 
they  consider  as  constituting  their  glory, 
treasures,  crowns,  sceptres,  robes,  Tha 
idea  is,  that  all  these  will  oe  devoted  to 
God  in  the  future  days  of  the  ehurc^ 
in  its  glory,  and  will  be,  as  it  were, 
brought  and  laid  down  at  the  feei 
of  the  Saviour  in  heaven.     The  Ian- 
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25  And  iiie  gstes  of  it  shall  not 
be  sl^ut  at  att  bj  day:  for  *  there 
shall  be  no  night  there, 

26  And  they  shall  briiig  the 
^lorj^  and  honor  of  the  nations 
into  it 

27  And  *  there  shall  in  no  wise 
enter  into  it  any  thing  that  defileth, 
neither  whatsoever  worketh  abomi- 
nation, or  maketh  a  lie:  but  they 

«Zm.14.7. 

gaag[ie  ia  deriyod,  doubtless,  from  the 
descr^on  in  Isa.  Iz.  $--14»  €omp.  Isa. 
Xliz.  23. 

25.  And  the  ^le»  o/t'l  tAa^J  not  he  •Jktil 
at  aU  hy  day.  It  shall '  be  ootitftantl^ 
^n,  allowing  free  iagress  and  egress  to 
all  who  reside  there.  The  language  is 
derived  from  Isa.  Iz.  11.  Bee  Hotes  on 
that  place.  Applied  to  the  fntare  state 
of  the  blessed.  It  would  seem  to  mean, 
tbat»  while  this  will  be  thdr  permanent 
abode,  yet  that  the  dwellers  there  win 
not  be  pritonen.  The  universe  will  be 
open  to  them.  They  wtil  be  permitted 
to  go  forth  and  visit  every  world,  and 
survey  the  works  of  Qtod  in  all  parts  of 
his  dominions.  ^  For  tJkef^  tkall  he  no 
nigkt  there.  It  shall  be  all  day ;  all  nn- 
clonded  splendor.  When,  therefore,  it  is 
said  that  the  gates  should  not  be. '  shut 
hy  dafff'  it  means  that  tbey  would  never 
hie  shut.  When  it  is  said  that  tiiere 
would  be  no  night  there,  it  is,  undoubt- 
edly, to  be  taken  as  meaning  that  there 
would  be  no  literoA  darkness,  and  nothing 
of  which  nigEt  is  the  emblem : — no  ca- 
lamity, no  sorrow,  no  bereavement^  no 
darkened  windows  on  account  of  the 
loss  of  friends  and  kindred.  Comp.  Notes 
on  ver.  4. 

26.  AnA  they  $hetU  hrinfff  Ac.  See 
Notes  on  ver.  24.  That  blessed  world 
fAiaH  be  made  np^of  aU  that  was  truly 
talnable  and  pure  on  the  earth; 

T[,  And  there  •hattinn6vnee.  On  no 
account;  by  no  means.  This  strong 
language  denotes  the  absolute  ezelusion 
of'  all  that  is  specified  in  the  verse. 
%  Any  thing  that  de/Ueth.  Literally, 
<  any  &ing  eonimon.'  See  Notes  on  Acts 
z.  14.  It  means  here  that  nothing  will 
be  found  in  that  blessed  «bode  which  is 
unholy  or  sinful.  It  will  be  a  pure 
world.  2  Peter  Ui.  13.  %  Neither  whuU 
lioeirer  vtotketh  abomituuione  ^  maketh 
42 


whieh  are  written  in  the  Lamb's 

book  <"  of  life. 

CHAPTER  XXIL 

AND  he  showed  me  a  pure  river 
of  water  of  life,  clear  as  crystal, 
proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God 
and  of  the  Lamb. 

h  Is.  86. 8,  68.  l,eo.  81;  Joel  8.17  {  Matt  18. 
41;  1  Go.  e.  9,  lO'r  Qm>  6.1S-21;  JBp.  6.  6;  Ho. 
12. 14.  0  &  18. 8. 

ia  lie.  See  Notes  on  ver.  8.  f  Jffitf  they 
whieh  etre  teritten  in  the  Lamire  hook  of 
li/e»  Whose  names  are  there  reoorded. 
See  Notes  ch.  iii.  6.  Comp.  Notes  on 
ver.  8. 

CHAPTER  Xin.,  1-6. 

Fob  the  Analysis  of  the  first  fire  verses 
of  this  ch^ter,  see  the  Analysis  of  ch.  zzL 
This  chapter  comprises  the  remainder  of 
tim  desoription  of  tho  '  new  Jerusalem'— 
thff  blessed  abode  of  the  saints  (vs.  1-6), 
and  then  (vs.  6^21)  the  ooncliision  or  Epi. 
logue  of  the>whole  book.  It  is  difficult 
to  oonceive  what  induced  the  author  of 
the  division  of  the  New  Testament  into 
chapters,  to  separate  the  first  five  versM 
of  ti&is  chapter  fin>m  the  preceding  ehap- 
for.  A  new  chapter  should  have  eom> 
meneed  at  verse  6,  of  the  zzii  chapter, 
for  tiie  remainder  properly  comprises  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  book.  Comp. 
Intro,  to  Notes  on  ^  the  Gospels,  vol.  t, 
ppt.  viU.  iz. 

1.  And  he  ehowed  me  a  pure  river  of 
lootsr  o/  life.  In  the  New  Jerusalem ; 
the  happy  abode  of  the  redeemed.  The 
phrase  'water  of  life,' means  Utnny  or 
running  water^  like  a  spring  or  fountain, 
as  oontrasted  witt  a  stagnant  pool.  See 
Notes  on  John  iv.  14.  The  allusion  here 
is  doubtless,  to  the  first  Eden,  where  a 
liver  watered  the  garden  (Gen.  ii  10, 
seq.),  and  as  this  is  a  description-  of 
Eden  recovered,  or  Paradise  regained,  it 
was  nattural  to  introduce  ^  river  of  water 
also,  yet  in  such  a  way  as  to  accord  with 
the  general  description  of  that  future 
abode  of  the  redeemed.  It  does  not 
spring  up,  therefore,  from  the  ground, 
but  flows  from  ^e  throne  of  God  and  the 
Lamb.  Perhaps,  also,  the  writer  had  in 
his  eye  the  description  in  Eiek.  zlvit 
1-^2,  where  a  stream  issues  from  under 
the  templOf  and  is  parted  in  diiforent  di* 
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2  In*  the  midst  of  the  street 'of 
it,  and  on  either  side  of  the  riyer, 
vxM  there  the  tree  '  of  life,  which 

rections.  %  Cltar  aa  crystal,  Sde  Notes 
oh.  ir.  6.  ^  Proeeediag  ont  of  the  throne 
q^  Qod  and  of  the  Lamh.  Flowini^  from 
ttie  foot  of  the  throne.  Comp.  oh.  iy.  6. 
This  idea  is  strictly  in  accordance  with 
Oriental  imagery.  In  the  East,  fountains 
and  running  streams  oonsUtuted  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  image  of  enjoyment 
and  prosperity  (see  Notes  on  Isa.  zxxy. 
6),  and  such  fountains  were  common  in 
the  courts  of  Orient^  houses.  Here,  the 
riyer  is  an  emblem  of  peace,  happiness, 
plenty;  and  the  esseptial  thought  in  its 
flowing  from  the  throne,  is,  that  all  the 
happiness  of  heaven  proceeds  from  God. 
2.  In  the  midst  of  the  ttreet  of  it.  Pro- 
fessor Stuart  renders  this,  "  between  ^the 
street  thereof  and  the  river;''  and  says 
thait  "  the  writer  concelyes  of  the  river 
M  running  through  the  whole  city;  then 
of  streets  pandiel  to  it  on  either  side ; 
and  then,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  be- 
tween the  water  and  the  street,  the  whole 
stream  is  lined  on  either  side  with  two 
rows  of  the  tree  of  life."  The  more 
ooqimon  interpretation,  however,  is 
doubtless  admissible,  and  would  give  a 
inore  beautiful  image ;  that  in  the  street, 
or  streets  of  the  city,  as  well  as  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  the  tree  of  life  was 
planted.  It  abounded  every  where.^  The 
city  had  not  only  a  river  passing  through 
it,  but  it  was  pervaded  by  streets,  and 
all  those  streets  were  lined  imd  shaded 
with  this  tre^.  The  idea  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer  is  that  of  Eden  or  Pctradiee; 
but  it  is  not  the  Bden  of  the  book  of 
Genesis,  or  the  Oriental  or  Persian  Para- 
dise:— it  is  a  picture  where  ail  is  com- 
bined that  in  the  view  of  the  writer  would 
constitute  beauty,  or  contribute  to  hap- 
piness. ^  And  on  either  eide  of  the  river. 
As  well  as  in  all  the  streets.  The  writer 
nndotibtedly  eonoeives  of  a  sinrie  river 
running  through  the  city — probably  as 
meandering  along — and  that  river  lined 
on  both  sides  wiUi  the  tree  of  life.  Tlds 
gives,  great  beauty  to  the  imagery. 
f  Was  there  the  tree  of  life.  Not  a  sin* 
gle  tree,  but  it  abounded  every  where — 
on  the  banks  of  the -river,  and  in  all  the 
streets.  It  was  the  common  tree  in  this 
blessed  Paradise  —  of  which  all  might 
IMfftake,  and  which  was  every  where  the 
emblem  of  immort«Uty,    In  this  respect 


bare  twelve  maimer  of  fruits,  and 
yielded  her  fruit  every  month :  and 


a  Sse.  47. 1, 12. 


ft  c.  21.  21. 


ec.2.7. 


this  new  Paradise  stands  in  strong  con- 
trast with  that  in  which  Adam  was 
placed  at  his  creation,  where  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  single  tree  that  was^  de- 
signated 9fi  the.  tree  of  life.  Gen.  iii.  22, 
23.  In  t^e  future  state  of  the  blessed, 
that  tree  wiU  abound,  and  all  may  freely 
partake  of  it;  the  emblem — the  pledge 
of  immortal  life  —  will  be  constanUy  be- 
fore the  eyes,  whatever  part  of  the  future 
abode  may  be  traversed,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  .blessed  world  may  con- 
stantly partake  of  it.  f  Which  hare 
twelve  manner  of /rut'to.  "Producing 
twelve  fruit<h&rvests ;  not  (as  our  ver- 
sion) twelve  manner  of  fruits."  Prof, 
Stuart.  The  idea  is  not  that  there  are 
twelve  kinds  of  fruit  on  the  same  treei, 
for  tiiat  is  not  Implied  in  the  language 
used  by  John.  The  literal  rendering  is, 
*  producing  twelve  fruits -^mniuy  leaoKods 
dt»ieK€i,  The  word  'manner'  .has  oeen 
introduced  by  the  translators  without 
authority.  The  4<ioa  ia,  that  the  tree 
bore  every  month  in  the  year,  so  that 
tbere  were  twelve  fruit-harvests.  It  was 
not  like  a  tree  that  bears  but  once  a 
year,  or  in.  one  season  only,  but  it  con- 
etantly  bore  fruit—  it  bore  every  month. 
The  idea  is  that^f  abundance,  not  vari- 
etjf.  The  supply  never  £Buils ;  the  tree  is 
never  barren.  A8  there  is  but  a  single 
class  of  trees  referred  to,  it  might  have 
been  supposed,  perhaps,  that,  according 
to  the  coufpaion  method  in  which  fruit  is 
produced,  there  would  he  sometimes 
plenty  and  sometimes  want;  but  the 
writer  says  that,  though  there  it  but  one 
kind,  yet  the  supply  is  ample.  The  tree 
is  every  where ;  it  is  constantly  producing 
fruit,  f  And  yielded  her  fruit  every 
month. .  The  word  'and*  is  aJso  supplied 
by  the  trandators,  and  introduces  an 
idea  which  is  not  in  the  original,  as  if 
there  was  not  only  a  nieceeeion  of  har- 
vests, which  %$  in.  the  text — but  that 
each  one  differed  firom  the  former,  whicb 
is  not  itt  the  text.  The  propw  transla- 
tion is, '  producing  twelve  fruits,  yielding 
or  rendering  its  fruit  in  each  month.' 
Thus  there  is  indeed  a  succession  of 
fruit*crops,  but  it  is  the  same  kind  of 
frtdt  We  are  not  to  infer,  however, 
that  there  will  not  be  variety. in.  the  oo- 
eupations  and  the  joys  of  tbs  heaven^ 
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the  lenTOR  of  the  tree  were  for  th'e 
healing  of  the  nations. 

3  And  there  *  shall  be  no  more 
curse :  but  the  throne  of  God  *  and 
of  the  Lamb  shall  be  in  it ;  and  hia 
servants  *  shall  serve  him. 

4  And  '  they  shallisee  his  face ; 

a  Zee  14. 11.  »  Ese.  48.  86.  e  e.  7. 16. 
d  Mat  6.  8;  Jna  12.  30^  17.  24;  1  Oo.  13.  12; 
1  Jno.  3.  2. 

state,  for  Uiere  can  be  no  doubt  that 
there  will  be  ample  diyersity  in  the  em- 
ployttients/and  in  the  souroes  of  happi- 
ness, in  heayen ;  bat  the  single  thought 
expressed  here  is,  that  the  means  of  life 
wiU  be  abundant C'^the  trees  of  life  will 
be  every  where,  and  they  will  be  con- 
stantly yielding  ftuit.  f  And  the  lenvet 
of  the  tree,  Kot  only  the/rtttt  will  con- 
tribnte  to  give  life,  bat  even  the  leaves 
will  be  salutary.  Every  thing  l^out  it 
will  contribute  to  sustain  life.  %  Were 
for  the  healing.  That  is,  they  contribute 
to  impart  life  and  health  to  those  who 
had  been  diseased.  We  are  not  to  sup- 
pose that  there  will  be  sickness,  and  a 
healing  process  in  heaven,  for  that  idea 
is  expressly  excluded  in  oh.  xxi.  4,  but 
the  meaning  is,  that  the  life  and  healtii 
of  that  blessed  world  will  have  been  im- 
parted by  partaking  of  thatJtree,  and  the 
writer  S9>ys  that,  in  fact,  it  was  owing  to 
it  that  they  who  dwell  there  had  been 
healed  of  their  spiritual  malacKes,  and 
had  been  made  to  live  for  ever,  f  0/the 
ncaione.  Of  all  the  nations  assembled 
thercw  eh.  xxi.  24.  There  is  a  close  re- 
semblance between  the  language  here 
used  by  John,  and  that  used  by  Esekiel, 
xlvii.  12,  And  it  is  not  improbable  that 
both  these  writers  refer  to  the  same  thin^. 
Gomp.  also  4n  the  Apocrypha^  2  Esra  iL 
12,  viii.  52-^. 

3«  And  there  thaU  be  no  more  eurae. 
This  is  doubtless  designied  to  be  in  strong 
contrast  with  our  pruent  abode,  and  it 
is  affirmed  that  what  now  properly 
oomes  under  the  name  of  a  curte,  or 
whatever  is  part  of  the  curse  pronounced 
on  man  by  the.  fall,  will  be  there  uur 
known.  The  earth  will  bo  no  more 
ctuved,  and  will  produce  no  more  thorns 
and  thistleB ;  man  will  be  no  more  com- 
pelled to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow;  woman  will  be  no. more 
doomed  to  bear  the  sufferings  which  she 
do«9  now ;  and  the  abodes  of  the  blessed 


and  his  name  '.  shdU  be  in  their 
foreheads. 

5  And  ^  there  shall  be  no  nif  ht 
there;  and  they  need  no  canme, 
neither  light  of  the  sun;  for  the 
Lord  God  giveth  them  light :  '  and 
they  shall  reign  *  for  .  ever  and 
ever. 

ic.8.12.  /&  21. 28,  26.  #Ps.8Q.80. 
A  Ba  6. 17.  . 

will  be  no  more  eursed  by  sickness, 
sorrow,  tears,  and  death,  f  But  the 
throne  of  Qod  and  of  the  Lamb  ehall  be 
in  it.  God  will  reign  there  for  ever,  the 
principles  of  purity  and  love  which  the 
Lamb  of  God  came  to  establish,  will 
pervade  that  blessed  abode  to  all  eternity. 
%  And  hia  eervante  ehall  eerve  him,  Jm 
his  servants  that  are  there ;  that  is,  all 
tiie  inhabitants  of  that  blessed  world. 
For  the  meaning  of  this  passage,  see 
Notes  on  eh.  viL  15. 

4.  And  they  ehall  see  hie  /ace.  See 
Notes  on  Matt  xviii.  10.  They  would 
be  -constantly  in  hiB  presence,  and  be 
permitted  continually  to  behold  his 
glory.,  f  And  hie  name  shall  be  in  their 
/oreheade*  They  shall  be  designated  mt 
his.  See  Notes  on  eh.  ilL  12,  vii.  3, 
xiiL  16. 

,$4  And  there  ehall  be  no  night  there. 
Notes,  ehi.  xxi*  25.  ^  And  they  need  no 
eandU,  No  lamp ;  no  artificial  light,  as 
in  a  world-  where  there  is  night  and 
darkness,  f  Neither  light  of  ^  eun ; 
for  the  Lord  Ood,  Ac,  Notes,  eh.  xxi. 
23.  f  And  they  ehall  reign  for  ever 
and  ever.  That  is,  with  Qod ;  they  shall 
be  .as  kings.  See  Notes  on  ch.  v.  10, 
XX.  6,*  comp.  Notes  on  2  Tim.  11, 12; 
Bom.  viii.  10. 

BEMARKB  ON  CR.  XXI.  XXn.  1-5. 

This  portion  of  the  Apocalypse  con« 
tains  the  most  full  and  complete  con- 
tinuous description  of  the  state  of  the 
righteous  in  the  world  of  blessedness, 
that  is  to  be  found  in  the^  Bible.  It 
seems  ta  be  proper,  therefore,  to  pause 
on  it  f6r  a  moment^  and  to  state  in  a 
summary  manner,  what  will  be  the 
principal  featores  of  that  blessedness; 
All  can  see  that,  as  a  ^description,  it 
occupies  an  appropriate  place,  not  only 
in  regard  to  this  book,  but  to  the 
volume  of  revealed  truUi.  In  reference 
to  this  particular  book,  it  is  the  appro- 
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priaU  «lose  «f  tiM  aceomt  of  the  oon^ 
fliots,  the  triele,  and  the  petseeatione  of 
the  ohoroh;  in  reference  to  the  whole 
▼ohune  of  revealed  truth,  it  is  appro- 
priate beeause  it  oecnra  in  the  Uet  of  the 
mspired  bookf  that  was  written.  It  was 
proper  thai  a  Tolaeie  of  rvrealed  truth 
gtTon  to  mankind^  and  deiigned  to 
deioribe  a  great  work  of  redeeming 
merejTy  thovid  eloee  with  a  description 
of  we  state  of  the  righteous  after 
death. 

The  priaeipal  fisatarei  in  the  descrip- 
tion are  the  following  i-^ 

(1)  There  will  be  a  new  heaTon  and  a 
new  eartii : — a  new  order  of  things,  and 
»  world  adapted  to  the  ooodition  of  the 
righteous.  There  will  be  snob  changes 
produced  in  the  eartii,  and  such  abodes 
fitted  up  for  the  redeemed,  that  it  will 
he  proper  to  say  that  they  are  nste^ 
oh.  zxi.  1. 

(2)  The  Ificaliig  of  that  abode  is  not 
determined.  No  particular  plaee  is  re- 
realed  as  constituting  heaven ;  nor  is  it 
intimated  that  there  would  be  such  a 
fUac€,  For  any  thing  that*  appears  the 
uniTcrse  at  large  wiU  be  heaTcn  — the 
earth  and  all  worlds;  and  we  are  left 
free  to  suppose  that  the  redeemed  will 
yet  ocoupy  any  position  of  the  uni. 
Terse,,  and  be  permitted  to  behold  the 
peonliar  glories  of  the  diyine  character 
that  are  manifested  in  each  of  the 
Worlds  that  he  has  made.  Comp. 
Notes  on  1  Peter  i.  12.  That  there  may 
be  some  one  plaee  in  the  umyerse  that 
will  be  their  permaneiit  home,  and  that 
will  be  more  properly  called  keaveti, 
where  the  glory  of  their  Gtod  and 
Saviour  will  be  peculiarly  manifested, 
is  net  improbable ;  but  still  there  is  no> 
thing  to  prevent  the  hope  and  the 
belief  that  in  the  infinite  4Qration  that 
awaits  them>  they  will  be  permitted  to 
visit  all  the  worlds  that  Qod  has  made, 
and  to  learn  in  eaeh,  and  from  each,  all 
that  he  has  peculiarly  manifested  of  his 
own  character  and  ghnry  tiiere. 

(3)  That  future  state  will  be  entirely 
and  for  ever  free  from  all  the  conse- 

Saenees  of  the  apostaoy  as  now  secQ  on 
le  earth.  There  will  be  neither  tears, 
nor  sorrow,  nor  death,  nor  etying, 
nor  pain,  nor  curse,  ch..  zzL  4,  xzii.  1. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  a  periSiotiy  happy 
abode. 

(4)  It  will  be  pure  and  holy.    No- 


thing  will  ever  enter  th^e  that  shall 
contaminate  and  defile.  €h.  xxL  8.  27. 
On  this  acoopnt^  also,  it  will  be- a  happy 
world,  for  (a)  all  real  hi4)pine88  has  its 
foundation  in  holiness;  and  (h)  the 
source  of  aU  the  misery  that  the  uni. 
verse  has  e^erieneed  is  sin.  Let  thai 
be  Temove<^  and  the  earth  would  be 
happy;  let  it  be  extinguished  from 
any  wqrld,  and  itp  happiness  will  be 
secure. 

(b)  It  will  be  a  world  of  perfect  light, 
ch.  xxL  22,  29,  24,  25,  xxii.  5.    There 
will  be  (a)   literally,  no  night  there; 
(b)  spiritually  and  morally  there  will  be 
no  darkness — no  «rror,  no  sin.    Light 
will  be  east  on  a  thousand  subtjeets  now 
obscure;  and  on  numerous  points  per- 
taining to  the  divine  government  an4 
dealings  which  now  perplex  the  mind, 
there  will  be. poured  the  splen4^r  of  per- 
feet  day«    AU  the  darkness  that  exists 
here  will  be  dissipated  there;  all  that 
is  now    obscure  will   be   made   light, 
And  in  view  of  this  &c^  we  ms^  well 
submit  for  a  little  time  to  the  mys- 
twies  which  hang  ovor  the  divine  dMd- 
ings  here.    The  Christian  is  destined 
to  live  for  ever  and  ever.    He  is  capable 
of  an  eternal  progression  in  knowledge. 
He  is  soon    to  be    ushered   into    the 
splendors  of  that  eternal  abode  where 
there  is  n«  need  of  the  light  of  the  ran 
or  the  moon,  and  Where  there  is  no 
night    In  a  little  time*-a  few  weeks  or 
days-»hy  removal  to  that  higher  state 
of  being,  he  will  have  made  a  degree  of 
progress  in  true  knowledge  compared 
with  which  all  that  can  be  learned  here 
is  a  nameless  trifle.     In   that  fiitore 
abode  he  will  be  permitted  to  know  all 
that  is  to  be  known  in  those  worlds  that 
shine   up<m'  hia  path    by  day  or    by 
ni|^t;  ail  that  is  to  be  known  in  the 
character  of  their  Maker,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  government;  all  that  is 
to  be  known  of  the  glorious  plan  ojf 
redemption;  all  that  is  to  be  known 
of  the  reasons  why  sin  and  woe  were 
permitted  to  enter  thie  beautifal  world. 
There,  too,  he  will  be  permitted  to  eigoy 
all  that  tiiere  is  to  be  ekgoyed  in  »  world 
without  a  cloud  and  without  »  tear; 
all  that  is  beatific  in  the  friendship  of 
0od  the  Father,  of  the  Ascended  JLe- 
deemer,  of  the  Sacred  Spirit ;  all  thai  is 
blessed  in  the  goodly  fdlow^ip  of  the 
angels,  of  the  apostie^  of  the  prophets  | 
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all  that  is  raptnrous  in  1*6-11111011  with 
those  that  were  loved  on  the  earth. 
Well  then  may  he  bear  wiUi  the  dark- 
nesfl,  and  endure  the  trials  of  thia  state 
a  little  loneer. 

(6)  It  wul  be  a  world  of  snrp&ASlng 
splendor,  ^his  is  manifest  by  the  de- 
scription of  it  in  ehapter  zz.,  as  a  gor- 
geous city,  with  ample  dimeneions,  with 
moat  brilliant  colors,  set  with  gem^  and 
composed  of  pure  gold.  The  writer>  in 
the  description  of  ^at  abode,  has  aecv- 
mulated  all  that  is  gorgeous  and  mag- 
nificent,  and  doubtless  felt  that  even  thit 
was  a  very  imperftet  represmitation  of 
that  glorious  worid. 

(7)  That  future  world  will  be  an  abode 
of  the  highest  concrivable  happiness. 
This  is  manifest^  not  only  from  the  fkct 
stated  that  there  will  be  no  pain  or  sor- 
row here,  but  from  the  positive  descrip- 
tion in  ch.  zzii.  1,  2.  It  was,  undoubt- 
edly, tiie  design  of  the  writer,  under  the 
image  of  a  Paradite,  to  describe  the  fu- 
ture abode  of  the  redeemed  as  one  of  the 
highest  happiness  —  where  there  would 
be  an  ample  and  a  constant  supply 
of  every  want,  and  wherc^  the  highest 
ideas  of  ei^oyment  would  be  realised. 
And 

(8)  All  this  will  be  eternal.  The  uni- 
verse, so  vast  and  so  wonderfU,  seems 
to  have  been  made  to  be  fitted  to  the 
eternal  contemplation  of  ereated  minds, 
and  tn  this  universe  there  is  an  adapta- 
tion for  the  employment  of  tahtd  for  ever 
and  ever. 

If  it  be  asked  now  why  John,  in  the 
account  which  he  has  given  of  the  hea- 
venly state,  adopted  this  figurative  and 
emblematic  mode  of  representation,  and 
why  it  did  not  please  God  to  reveal  any 
more  respecting  the  nature  of  the  eni- 
ployments  and  enjoyments  of  the  hea- 
venly world,  it  may  be  replied, 

(a)  That  this  method  is  eminently  in' 
accordance  with  the  general  character 
of  the  book,  as  a  book  of  symbols  and 
emblems. 

(d)  He  had^  stated  enough  to  give  us  a 
general  and  a  most  attractive  view  of 
5iat  blessed  state. 

(c)  It  is  not  Certain  that  we  would 
have  appreciated  it,  or  could  have  com- 
prehended it,  if  a  more  minute  and  lite- 
ral description  had  been  given.  That 
statQ  may  be  so  unlike  this  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  w0  could  have  compre- 
42* 


bended  any  literal  deseription  that  eould 
have  been  given.  How  little  of  the  fu- 
ture and  the  unseen  can  ever  be  known 
by  a  mere  deseription;  how  faint  and 
imperfiBct  a  view  can  we  ever  obtain  of 
any  thing  by  the  mere  use  of  words,  and 
especially  of  objects  whioh  have  no  re- 
semblance to  any  thing  which  we  have 
seen !  Who  ever  obtained  any  adequate 
idea  of  Niagara  by  a  mere  deseription  t 
To  what  Qreek  or  Roman  mind,  how- 
ever eultivated,  could  there  have  been 
conveyed  the  idea  of  a  printang-press,  of 
'a  locomotive  engine,  of  the  magnetic  tele- 
graph, by  mere  description  ?  Who  can 
convey  to  one  bom  blind  an  idea  of  the 
prismatic  colors ;  or  to  the  deaf  an  idea 
of  sounds  ?  If  we  may  imagine  the  world 
of  insect  tribes  te  be  endowed  with  the 
power  of  language  and  thought,  how 
could  the  gay  axid  gilded  butterfly  thftt 
to-day  plays  in  the  sunbeam,  impart  to 
its  companions  of  yesterday  —  low  and 
grovelling  worms  —  any  adieq^ate  idea 
of  that  new  condition  of  being  into  which 
it  had  emerged  ?  And  how  do  we  know 
that  toe  could  comprehend  any  deserip- 
tion of  that  world  where  the  righteous 
dwell,  or  of  employments  and  enjoyments 
so  unlike  our  own  ? 

I  cannot  more  appropriately  close  this 
brief  notice  of  the  revelations  of  the  hea- 
venly state,  than  by  introducing  an  an- 
cient poem,  which  seems  to  be  founded 
on  this  portion  of  the  Apocalypse,  and 
which  is  the  original  of  one  of  '^e  most 
touching  and  beautiful  hymns  now  ased 
in  Protestant  places  of  worship: — the 
well-known  hymn  which  begins,  <' Jeru- 
salem I  my  Happy  Home."  This  hymn 
is  deservedly  a  great  favorite,  and 
is  an  eminently  beautiiiil  composition. 
It  is,  however,  of  Roman  Catholic 
origin.  It  is  found  in  a  small  volume 
of  miscellaneous  poetry,  sold  at  Mr. 
Brighfs  rale  of  manuscripts  in  1844, 
which  has  been  placed  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  now  forms  the  additional 
MS.  16,225.  It  is  referred,  by  the  letter- 
ing on  the  book,  to  the  age  of  Elizabeth, 
but  it  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  sub- 
sequent reign.  The  volume. seems  to 
have  been  formed  by  or  for  some  Roman 
Catholic,  and  contains  many  devotional 
songs  or  hymns,  interspersed  with  others 
of  a  more  general  character.  Bee  Litteirs 
Living  Age,  vol.  xzviii.  pp.  838-336.  The 
hymn  is  as  fbHows:-*^ 
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A  smre  M ADB  Br  f.  b.  p. 

n  ttc  How  0/  ••i>lMM.» 

J«nmlem !  mr  ini>pT  houM  I 
When  BtaaU  I  eo«M  to  Uim. 

When  ebnU  my  ioitows  ha^e  an  end. 
Thy  joys  when  ikall  1  see  7 

O  hapiqr  hartwr  of  the  nints. 

O  Bweet  and  pleaaant  soil, 
la  thee  no  aorrow  may  be  foond. 

No  gnef,  no  care,  no  toiL 


in  tfaM  no  sidaMw  may  be  I 
No  hart,  np  aobe,  no  tore ; 

There  ii  no  death,  no  ogly  deu,* 
Then  ^  life  far  evermorB. 


No  dampMi  mot  a  oeen  in  thee. 
No  eud  nor  darkaome  niaht; 

llierB  eteiy  aool  ahinee  aa  tne  n 
There  God  himaelf  giret  light 


Tbon  Inel  and  Inore  cannot  dwell, 
Tliere  enrjr  bean  no  sway, 

There  ii  no  hnnfar,  heat,  nor  oold. 
But  ptenrare  eveiy  way. 


•  God  arant  I 

Tbjr  enaleaa  joya,  and  or  the  fame, 
rutaker  aye  to  be. 

Thy  walla  are  made  of  precions  ttODM^ 
Thy  bnlwarks  diamonds  aqoare, 

Tl^gates  are  of  rif:ht  orient  pearl, 
Brceeiling  rich  and  rare. 

Thr  tonets  and  thy  pinnadea 

with  rai-banclee  do  afiine, 
Thr  very  etreets  are  pawd  wfdi  gold, 

Snrpomaff  dear  and  fine. 

Thy  homes  are  of  ivory, 

Thjr  windows  oryatal  clear, 
Thjr  tiles  are  made  of  beaten  cold : 

OOod,  that  I  were  there! 

Within  thy  gates  no  thing  doth  come 

That  is  not  passing  dean. 
No  spider's  web.  nodut,  no  dost, 

NofilthmayUierebea 


Ahj  my  sweet  hone,  Jemaaleml 
woald  God  I  were  in  thee, 

Woald  God  my  woes  were  at  an  ettd, 
Thj  joys  that  I  might 


Thy  saints  are  crowned  with  gl<H7  great, 

Tliey  aee  God  faoe  to  fiuw. 
They  tnomph  still,  they  stdl  rejatoe^ 

Host  hapiqr  is  their  case. 

We  that  are  here  in  haniahment 

ContinaaUf  do  moan; 
We  sigh  ana  sob,  we  weep  and  wail, 

ferpetoaUy-we  groan. 

Oar  sweat  itf  mixed  with  Mtier  gall, 

Odr  pleasure  is  but  pain. 
Oar  joys  scarce  last  the  lodcing  on. 

Our  sorrows  stiU  remain. 

Bat  there  they  Iito  in  each  delight, 
Sodi  pleasure,  and  sa6h  play, 

As  that  to  them  a  thoosand  yean, 
Ootb  seem  as  yesterday. 

Thy  Yineyarda  and  thy  orchards  are 

Most  befQUfttl  and  fair, 
Full  fomished  with  trees  and  fruits, 

Most  wonderful  aad  rare. 


•  DsTil,  is  MS.,  iMt  it  ma 


h*.w  be*B  BroBeaaeed 
t  Mviiag,la  m. 


Thjr  gardens  and  diy  gallant  walks 

ConlinQanj  are  green ; 
There  grew  sneh  sweet  wad  pleaaant 

As  nowhere  else,  are' seen. 

There 's  nectar4md  amlwosia  made, 
There 's  musk  and  dvet  sweet. 

There  many  a  &ir  and  dainty  drv« 
Are  trodden  under  feet. 

There  cinnamon,  there  sugar  grows, 

There  nanl  and  balm  abound. 
What  tongne  can  tell,  or  heart  conceive 

The  joys  that  there  are  ^undf 

Qitite  through  the  streets,  with  silver  aoond. 
The  flood  of  liiis  doth  flow,  ^ 

Upon  whose  banks,  on  eveiy  side. 
The  wood  of  lift  doth  gnm. 

There  trees  for  evermore  bear  fhiit, 

And  evermore  do  spriiMr; 
There  evermore  the  angeu  ait, 

And  evermore  do  sing. 

There  David  stands  with  harp  in  hand. 

As  master  of  the  unire ; 
Ten  thousand  times  that  m 

That  miglit  this  mnsict  hear. 

Oar  lady  ain«i  Magmifleat^ 

With  tnne  suipassinL 
And  all  the  virgins  bear  their  parts. 

Sitting  above  harftet 

3k  Z>nan  doth  Saint  Ambroee  aing. 

Saint  AnsUne  doth  the  like ; 
Old  Simeon  and  Zaehary 

Have  not  their  auog  to  aeek. 

There  Magdalene  hath  left  her  muan. 

And  cheerfiiUv  doth  sing, 
With  Uetsed  saints  whose  harmony 

In  every  street  doth  ring. 

Jemkalem,  my  happy  home  I 

Would  God  1  were  in  thee. 
Would  God  mjr  woes  were  at  an  end. 

Thy  joys  that  I  might  aee  I 


AHALTBis  or  CE.  xxn.  6-20. 

This  portion  of  the  book  of  RevelAtioB 
is  properly  the  Epilofue,  or  conolusion. 
The  main  porposeg  of  the  vision  are  ac- 
eoQiplished}  Uie  enemies  of  the  church 
are  qnelled;  the  ehuroh  is  trinmpbant; 
the  affairs  of  the  world  are  wound  up ; 
the  redeemed  are  reoeived  to  their  bK^ 
fnl,  eternal  abode;  the  wicked  are  cut 
off;  the  earth  is  purified,  and  the  idfairs 
of  the  universe  are  fixed  on  their  perma- 
nent foundation.  A  few  miscellaneouB 
matters,  therefore,  close  the  book, 

(1)  A  solemn  affirmation  on  the  part 
of  him  who  had  made  these  revelations, 
that  they  are  true,  and  that  they  will 
be  speedily  accomplished,  and  that  he 
will  be  blessed  or  happy  who  shall  keep 
the  sayings  of  the  book,  vs.  6,  7. 

(2)  The  effect  of  all  these  things  on 
Joh9  himaelf,  leading  him,  as  in  a  former 
case  Teh.  xix.  10),  to  a  disposition  to  wor- 
ship nim  who  had  been  the  me^om  in 
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6  And  he  s^id  unto  mo,  These 
sayings  are  faithful  and  true :  and 
the  Lord  God  of  the  holj  prophets 
sent  '  his  angel  to  show  unto  his 
servants  the  things  which  must 
fihortly  be  done. 

7  Behold,    I    come    quickly:  * 

•  e.  1. 1. 

making  to  him  sach  ^ztraordinary  eom- 
maotofttioDfl,  Tg.  8.  9. 

(3)  A  command  not  to  seal  np  what 
bad  been  revealed,  ^inoe  the  time  was 
near.  These  things  woald  soon  have 
their  fuUilment,  and  it  was  proper  that 
the  prophecies  should  be  unsealed,  or 
open,  both  that  the  events  might  be 
eompared  with  the  predictions,  and  that 
a  persecuted  church  might  be  able  to  see 
what  would  be  the  vmuU  of  all  these 
things,  and  to  find  consolation  in  the  as- 
surance of  the  final  triumph  of  the  Son 
of  God,  vs.  10. 

(4)  The  fixed  and  unchangeable  state 
of  the  righteous-  and  the  wicked,  vs. 
11-13. 

(5)  The  blessedness  of  those  who  keep 
the  commandments  of  Qod,  and  who 
enter  into  the  new  Jerusalem,  vs.  14, 

16. 

(6)  Jesus,  the  root  and  the  offspring 
of  David,  and  the  bright  and  morning 
star,  proclfums  himself  to  be  the  author 
of  all  these  revelations  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  an  angel,  ver.  16. 

(7)  The  universal  invitation  of  the 
gospel — the  language  of  Jesus  himself— 
giving  utterance  to  Ms  strong  desire  for 
^e  sfUvation  of  men,  ver.  17* 

(8)  A  solemn  command  not  to  change 
any  thing  that  had  been  revealed  in  this 
book,  either  by  adding  to  it,  or  by  taking 
from  it,  vs.  18,  19. 

(9)  The  assurance  that  he  who  had 
made  these  revelations  would  come 
quickly,  and  the  joyous  assent  of  John 
to  this,  and  prayer  that  his  advent  might 
soon  occur,  ver.  20. 

(10)  The  bendediction,  Yer.  21. 

6.  And  he  eaid  untb  me.  The  angel- 
interpreter,  ^ho  had  showed  John  the 
vision  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  oh.  xxi.  9, 
10.  As  these  visions  are  now  at  an  end, 
the  angel  comes  to  John  directly,  and 
assures  him  that  all  these  things  are 
true  —  that  there  has  been  no  deception 
of  tiie  senses  in  these  visions,  but  that 
they  were  really  divine  disclosures  of 


blessed  ia  he  that  keepeth  the  sa j- 
inffs  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book. 
o  And  I  John  saw  these  thmgs, 
and  heard  t?iem.  And  when  I  had 
heard  and  seen,  I  fell  down  to  wop* 
ship  before  the  feet  of  the  angel 
which  showed  me  these  things. 
b  V.  10. 12,  ao. 


what  would  soon  and  certainly  ocoor. 

?TJie»e  eafinge  are  faithful  and  true. 
hese  communications ;  all  that  has  been 
disclosed  to  you  by  symbols,  or  in  direct 
language.    See   Notes    on    ch.  xxi.  6. 

?And  the  Lord  God  of  the  holy  prophete, 
he  same  Ood  who  inspired  the  ancient 
prophets.  T  Sent  hie  angel.  Bee  Notes 
ch.  LI.  %  To  ehow  unto  hie  eervante. 
To  all  his  servants,  that  is,  to  all  his 
people,  by  the  instrumentality  of  John. 
The  revelation  was  made  to  him,  and  he 
was  to  record  it  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
church.  V  The  thinge  which  muet  ehortly 
be  done.  The  beginning  of  which  must 
soon  occur — though  the  eeries  of  events 
extended  into  distant  ages,  and  even  into 
eternity.    See  Notes  on  ch.  i.  1-3. 

7.  Behold  J  00010  quiekly.  See  Notes 
on  ch.  i.  8.  The  words  here  used  are, 
undoubtedly,  the  words  of  the  Redeemer^ 
although  they  are  apparently  repeated 
by  tiie  aageL  The  meaning  is,  that  they 
were  used  by  the  angel  as  the  words  of 
the  Redeemer.  See  vs.  12,  20.  f  Sleee^ 
ed  is  he  that  ke^ih  the  easing*  of  (A« 
propheeif  of  thie  booh.  That  receives 
them  as  a  divine  communication;  that 
makes  use  of  them  to  comfort  himself  in 
the  days  of  darkness,  pe(rsecution,  and 
trial;  and  that  is  obedient  to  the  pre- 
cepts here  epjoined.  See  Notes  ch. 
i.  3. 

8.  And  I  John  eau>  theee  thinge,  and 
heard  them.  That  is,  I  eato  the  parts  that 
were  disclosed  by  picture*,  visions,  and 
symbols;  I  heard  the  parts  that  were 
communicated  by  direct  revelation. 
V  And  when  I  had  heard  and  eeen,  IftXl 
aawn  U>  uaorehip  before  the  feet  of  the 
angelf  Ac  As  he  had  done  on  a  former 
occasion.  See  Notes  on  ch.  xix.  10. 
John  appears  to  have  been  entirely  over- 
come by  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the 
revelations  made  to  him,  and  not  impro- 
bably entertained  some  suspicion  that  it 
was  the  Redeemer  himself  who  had 
manifested  himsblf  to  him  in  this  re^ 
markablo  manner. 


EBVELATIOF, 
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9  Tlien  siiith  he  unto  me»  See 
tJum  do  it  not :  for  I  am  thy  fellow- 
servant,  and  of  thy  brethren  the 
prophets,  and  of  them  which  l^eep 
tlM  sayings  of  this  book :  worship 

G<kL 

- 

9.  Then  taith  he  utUo  nu,  See  thoa  do 
it  not.  8m  Notes  on  di.  xiz.  10.  %  For 
I  am  thy  feUmO'eeirvant.  NotM  ob.  xix. 
10.  ^  And  of  thy  brethren  the  prophete. 
In  ob.  xix.  10y.it. iffy  'of  thy  bretbren 
lh«t  hftve  tbe  teatimoiiy  of  Jesus,'  J3ere 
the  angel  says  that,  in  the  capaeity  in 
wbMi  be  ap]>eared  to  John,  be  belonged 
to  tibe  general  rank  of  tbe  prophets,  and 
was  no  more  entitled  to  worship  than 
any  of  the  prophets  bad  been.  Like 
tbem,  be  had  merely  been  employed  to 
disdose  important  truths  in  regard  to 
the  future ;  but  as  the  prophets,  even  the 
most  eminent  of  them,  were  not  regarded 
as  entitled  to  worship  on  account  of  the 
oommnntcatiens  which  they  had  made, 
no  more  was  he.  f  Anct  of  tAew  ufhieh 
ke^  the  eayinge  of  thie  book,  *  I  am  a 
mere  creature  of  God.  I,  like  men,  am 
WKler  law,  and  am  bound  to  observe  the 
law,  of  God;'  l^ha  *  sayings  of  this  book ' 
which  he  says  be  kept,  must  be  under- 
stood to  mean  those  fgmX  principles  of 
religion  which  it  enjoined,  and  which 
are  oi  equal  obligation  on  men  and  an- 
gels, f  Worehip  Qad.  Worship  God 
only.    Notes  ch.  xix.  10. 

10.  Al¥i  he  eaith  unto  me.  The  Migel. 
^  Seal  not  the  eayinge  of  the  prophecy 
of  thie  book.  That  is,  seal  not  the  book 
itaelf,  for  it  may  be  regarded  altogether 
at  a  pcopbetic,  boob.  On  tbe  sealing  of 
a  book,  see  Notes  on  ch.  v.  1.  Isatab 
(viiL  16,  XXX.  8)  and  Daniel  (viii.  26, 
zii.  4,  9)  were  eommanded  to  seal  up 
their  prophecies.  Their  prophecies  re^ 
lated  to  Aur-distant  timds,  and  the  idea 
in  thotr  being  commanded  to  seal  tbem 
was^  that  they  should  make  ^e<  record 
sure  and  unchangeable ;  that  they  should 
finish  it  and  lay  it  up  for  fbtare  ages ;  so 
that,  in  fisr-distant  times,  the  events 
might  be  compared  with  the  prophecy, 
and  it  might  bo  seen,  that  there  waa  an 
azact  loorrespondence  between  the  pro- 
phecy and  the  fulfilment  Their  prophe- 
cies would  not  be  unmediately  demanded 
ftur  the  use  of  perseented  saints,  but 
would  pertain  Ho .  fhtnre  agesi.  On  the 
other  hand,    tbe  event*  which   John 


10  And  he  saith  nnto  me,  Seal 
not  **  the  sayings  of  the  prophecv 
of  this  book :  for  the  time  is  at  nana. 

11  He  ^  that  is  ui^u^t,  let  him  be 

«  Da.  8.  as.  *  Pr.  1.  24-33;  Eo.  11. 8; 

Mat  26. 10;  2  TL  3. 13. 

had  predicted,  though  in  their  ultimate 
deyelopment  they  were  to  extend  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  and  oyen  into  eternity, 
were  about  to*  begin  to  be  iblfilled,  and 
were  to  be  of  immediajte  use  in  consoling 
a  persecuted'  church.  John,  therefore, 
was  directed  not  to  seal  up  his' predic- 
tions ;  not  to  lay  them  away  to  be  open- 
ed, as  it  were,  in  distant  ag^,  but  to 
leave  them  open  so  that  a  persecuted 
church  might  have  access  to  them,  and 
might  in  times  of  persecution  and  trial 
bavo  the  assurance  that  the  principles 
of  their  religion  would  finally  triumph. 
See  Notes  on  oh.  x.  2.  f  For  the  time  ie 
at  hand,  Tl^at  is,  they  are  soon  to  eom- 
menee.  It  is  not  implied  that  they  would 
bo  soon  eompleted.  The  idea  is,  that  as 
the  scenes  of  persecution  were  soon  to 
open  upon  tiie  charob,  it  was  important 
that  th^  ohurch  should  have  access  to 
these  prophecies  of  the  final  triumph  of 
religion,  to  sustain  it  in  its  trials.  Comp. 
Notes  on  oh.  i.  1,  3. 

11.  He  titat  ie  unjust f  let  him  be  unjuet 
eUU,'  This  must  refer  to  the  scenes  be- 
yond tbe  judgment,  and  must  be  intended 
to  affirm  an  important  truth  in  regard 
to  the  condition  of  men  in  the  fhture 
state.  It  cannot  refer  to  the  condition 
of  men  this  side  the  grave,  for  there  is 
no  fixed  and  unchangeable  condition  in 
t^is  world.  At  the  close  of  this  book, 
and  at  tbe  close  of  the  whole  volume  of 
revealed  truth,  it  was  proper  to  dedare 
in  tbe  most  solemn  manner  that,  when 
these  events  were  consummated,  every 
ihing  would  be  fixed  and  unchanging — 
that  all  who  were  then  found  to  be  right- 
eous would  remun  so  for  ever ;  and  that 
none  who  were  impenitent,  impure,  and 
wicked,  would  ever  obimge  their  charac- 
ter or  condition.  That  lAiis  is  the  mean- 
ing here  seems  to  mo  to  bs  plain ;  and 
this  sentiment  accords  with  all  tbat  is 
said  in  tbe  Bible  of  tbe  final  condition 
of  tbe  righteous  and  tbe  wicked.  See 
Matt  XXV.  46;  Rom.  ii.  6-9;  Tbess.  i. 
r-10;  Dan.  xii.  2;  Eocl.  xL  3.  Bveiy 
'assurance  is  bold  out  in  the  Bible  that 
the  rigbtaova  wiil  ba  seowa  in  btdinais 
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unJBflt  still :  and  he  which  is  filthy, 
let  him  be  filthy  still :  and  he  that 
is  righteous,  *  let  him  be  righteous 
still:  and  he  tiiat  is  holy,  let  him 
be  holy,  still. 

12  And  behold,  I  come  quickly;* 
and  my  reward  is  with  me,  to  give 


«  Pr.  i.18;  Mat,  6.  6. 


h  Zep.  1. 14. 


mad  hftppiness,  a&d  that  there  will  be  no. 
daager — no  {MWsibiUtjr -^  that  they  will 
lall  into  sin,  aiid  aink  to  woe ;  an4  by 
the  same  kind  of  argnm^its  by  which  it 
is  proved  that  their  condition  will  be 
unchanging,  is  it  demonstrated  that  the 
condition  of  the  wicked  will  be  on- 
ehapging  also.  The  argmneiit  for  the 
eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  as 
strong  as  that  for  the  eternal  happiness 
of  the  Tighteons ;.  and  if  the  one  is  open 
to  doubt,  there  is  no  security  for  the 
l>ermanence  of ,  the  other.  The  word 
^njn$t  here  Is  a  general  term  for  an 
unrighteous  or  wicked  man.  The  meao- 
ing  1^  that  he  to  whom  that  character 
properly  belongs,  or  of  whom  It  is  pro- 
perly descriptive,  will  remain  so  for  ever. 
The  de9ign  of  this,  seems  to  be,  to.  let 
the  ungodly  and  the  wicked  know  that 
there  is  no  change  beyond  the  grave, 
and  by  this  solemn  consideration  to  warn 
them  now  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come. 
Apd  assuredly  no  more  solemn  consider- 
4i>tion  can  ever  be  presented  to  the .  hu- 
man mind  than  this.  ^  And  he  tohieh  tr 
filthy^  let  kim  ie  JUthy  atill.  The  word 
JiUhy  here  is,  of  course,  used  with  refer- 
ence to  mora/  defilement  or  pollution. 
It  refers  to  the  sensual,  the  corrupt,  the 
pro&ne ;  and  the  meaaiqg  is,  that  their 
condition  will  he  fixe4,  amd  that  they 
will  remain  in  this  state  of  pollution  for 
ever.  There  is  nothing  more  awful  than 
the  iplea  that  a  polluted  soul  will  be 
.always  polluted;  that  a  heart  corrupt 
will  be^flJways  corrupt;  that  the  defiled 
will  be  put  for  ever  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  being  cleansed  from  sin.  1  And 
he  that  is  righteoWf  let  him  be  Hykteout 
•till.  The  justy.  the  iq>right  man  —  in 
contradistinction  from  the  tmjutt  men- 
tioned in  the  first  part  of  the  verse. 
^And  he  that  is  holy,  let  him  he  htd^  etiU, 
He  that  is  pure,  in  contradistinction  from 
the  Jilthy  menUoaed  in  the  former  part 
of  &ie  verse.  The  righteous  and  the 
holy  will  be  confirmed  in  their  character 
Mud  ooaditlon,  ast  well  m  the  wioke'd. 


every  man  according  «  as  hie  woi^k 
shall  be. 

13  I ''  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
beginning  and  tne  end,  the  first  and 
the  last. 

14  Blessed  '  are  they  that  do  his 
commandments,  that  they  miay  haira 

e  c.  20. 12.      d  Is.  44.  0.      •  Lu.  12.  37, 38. 

'■      '  ■ r     •  •  • 

The  affirmation  that  their  condition  will 
be  fixed  is  as  strong^-as  that  that  of  the 
wicked  will  be  —  and  no  stronger ;  thft 
entire  representation  is,  that  all  be- 
yond  the  judgment  will  be  unchang- 
lag  for  ever.  Could  any  more  solemn 
thought  be  brought  before  the  mind  of 
man? 

12.  Afid  behold  I  eome  quiekly.  See 
Notes  ch.  t.  1,  S.  These  are,  undoubt- 
eiUy,- the  words  of  the  Bedeemer,  and  the 
meaning  is,  that  tiie  period  wh«i  the 
unchanging  sentence  would  be  passed 
on  each  individual — on  the  unjust,  the 
filthy,  the  righteous,  and  the  holy-^ 
would  not  be  remote.  The  deeign  of  this 
seems  to  be  to  impress  on  the  aund  the 
solemnity  of  the  truth  that  the  con- 
dition hereafter  will  soon  be  fixed, 
and  to  lead  men  to  prepare  for  it. 
In  reference  to  each  individual,  tiie 
period  is  near  when  it  is  to  be -deter- 
mined whether  he  will  be  holy  or  sinful 
to  all  eternity.  What  thought  could 
there  be  more  adapted  to  impress  on  the 
mind  the  importance  of  giving  imme- 
diate attentiou  to. the  concerns  of  the 
soul  ?  T  And  my  reward  is  wUh  me, 
X  bring  it  with  me  to  give  to  every  iman : 
either lifo  or  death ;  heaven  or  hell ;  the 
(HTOwA  or  the  ourse.  He  will  be  pre- 
pared immediately  to  execute  the  sen- 
tence. Comp.  Matt.  xxv.  31-46.  If  To 
give  every  man  according  ms  hie  work 
ehall  be.  See  Notes  on  Matt  xvi.  27; 
Bom.  ii.  6;  2  Cor., v.  10. 
^  13.  /  am  ,Alpha  and  OmegOf  Ac.  See 
Notes  on  ch.  i.  8,  11.  The  idea  here  is, 
that  he  will  thus  show  tiiat  ho  is  the 
first  and  tiie  last — the  beginning  and  the 
end.  He  originated  the  whole  plan  of 
salvation,  and  he  will  determine  Its 
dose;  he  formed  the  world,  and  he  will 
wind  up  its  affairs.  In  the  beginnings 
the  continuance,  and  the  end,  *he  will 
be  recoi^ised  as  the  same  being  pre-  \ 
siding  over  and  controlling  all. 

14.  Bleeeed  are  they  that  do  hie  •com' 
mandmetUs.    See  KotM  ffh.  i  3>  szlL  Z. 
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xi^t  to- the  tree  of  life»  and  may 
enter  in  through  the  gates  into  tne 
city. 

15  For  without  *  are  dogs,  *  and 
sorcerers,  and  whoremongers,  and 
murderers,  and  idolaters,  and  who- 
soever loveth  and  maketh  a  lie. 

f  That  they  ntay  have  right.  That  tiiey 
may  be  entitled  to  approach  the  tree  of 
life ;  that  this  privilege  may  be  granted 
to  them.  It  is  not  a  right  in  the  sense 
that  they  hare  merittd  it,  but  in  the 
sense  that  the  pririlege  is  conferred  on 
them  as  one  of  the  rewards  of  God,  and 
that,  in  virtae  of  the  dinno'  arrange- 
ments, they  will  be  entitled  to  this  honor. 
So  the  word  here  used— l^evWa — means 
m  John  L  12,  rendered  power.  The 
reaeon  why  this  right  or  privilege  is  con- 
ferred is  not  implied  in  the  nse  of  tibe 
word.  In  this  case  it  is  by  grace,  and 
all  the  right  which  they  have  to  the  tree 
of  life  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  God 
has  been  pleased  graciously  to  confer  it 
on  them.  T  To  the  tree  of  life.  See 
Hotes  on  rer.  2.  They  would  not  be 
forbidden  to  approach  that  tree  as  Adam 
was,  but  would  be  permitted  always  to 
IMurtake  of  it,  and  would  live  for  ever. 

iAnd  mag  enter  in  through  the  gate$  into 
»  eitg.  The  New  Jerusalem.  Oh.  zxi. 
3.  They  would  have  free  access  there; 
they  would  be  permitted  to  abide  there 
for  ever. 

16.  I'ortoUhiMiaredog^,  Thewioked, 
the  depraved,  the  vile: — for  of  such 
characters  the  dog,  an  unclean  animal 
among  the  Jews,  was  regarded  as  a 
symboL  Deut.  zxiii.  18.  On  the  mean> 
lag  of  the  expression,  see  Notes  on  PhiL 
iiL  2.  The  word  <  without'  means  that 
they  would  not  be  admitted  into  the 
heavenly  taty,  the  New  Jerusalem, 
oh.  xxi.  8,  27.  ^  And  toreerera,  Ac. 
All  these  characters  are  specified  in  ch. 
zxL  8,  as  excluded  from  heaven.  See 
Notes  on  that  verse.  The  only  change 
is,  that  those  who  '  love  and  make  a  lie,' 
are  added  to  the  list ;  that  is,  who  de- 
light in  lies,  or  that  which  is  false. 

16.  /  Jeeue.  'Here  the  Saviour  ap- 
pears expressly  as  the  speaker — ^ratifying 
and  eo'nfirming  all  that  had  been  oom- 
mneicated  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
angeL  ^  Have  tent  mine  angel.  Notes, 
eh.  L  1.  %  To  teetify  unto  gou.  -That 
Is.  to  hA  &  witness  for  me  in  eommnni- 1 


16  I  Jesus  have  sent  mine  angel 
to  testify  unto  you  these  things  in 
the  churches.  I  am  the '  root  and 
the  offspring  of  Dayid,  and  the 
bright  and  morning  star. 


«  &  21. 8,  27. 
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eating  these  things  to  yon.  ^  In  the 
ehurehee.  Directly  and  immediately  to 
the  seven  churches  in  Asia  Minor  (chs. 
ii.  iiL) ;  remotely  and  ultimately  to  all 
churches  to  the  end  of  time.  Comp. 
Notes,,  ch.  i.  11.  ^  I  am  the  root.  Not 
the  root  in  the  sense. that  David  sprang 
from  him,  as  a  tree  does  from  a  root, 
but  in  the  sense  that  he  was  the  ^root^ 
ehoof  of  David,  or  that  he  himself  sprang 
from  him,  as  a  sprout  starts  up  firom  a 
decayed  and  foUen  tree  —  as  of  the  oak, 
the  willow,  the  chesnut,  Ac  See  this 
explained  in  the  Notes  on  Isa.  xL  1. 
The  meaning,  then,  is,  not  that  he  was 
the  aneeetor  of  David,  or  tiiat  David 
sprang  from  him,  but  that  he  was  the 
oflbpring  of  David,  according  to  the  pro- 
mise in  the  Scripture,  4^at  the  Messiah 
should  be  descended'  from  him.  No 
argument,  then,  can  be  derived  from 
this  passage  in  proof  of  the  pre-exist- 
ence,  or  the  divinity  of  Ohrist.  %  And 
the  offspring.  The  descendant;  the 
progeny  of  David :  ''  the  seed  of  David 
aecmxling  to  the  flesh."  See  Notes  on 
Rom.  i.  3.  It  is  not  unusual  to  employ 
two  words  in  close  connection  to  express 
the  same  idea  with  some  slight  shade  of 
difference.  ^  And  th4  bright  and  mom" 
ing  etar.  See  Notes  ch.  iL  28.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  compare  a  prince,  a 
leader,  a  teaeher,  with  that  bright  and 
beautiful  star  which  at  some  seasons  of 
the  year  preeedes  the  rishig  of  the  sun, 
and  leads  on  the  day.  Comp.  Notes  on 
Isa.  xiv.  12.  The  reference  here  is  to 
that  star  as  the  harbinger  of  day.  Mid 
the  meaning  of  the  Saviour  is,  that  he 
sustains  a  relation  to  a  dark  world 
similar  to  this  beautlftd  star.  At  one 
time  he  is  indeed  compared  with  the  sun 
itself  in  giving  light  to  the  world ;  here 
he  is  compared  with  that  morning  star, 
rather  wiUi  reference  to  its  heautg  than 
its  ligiu.  May  it  not  also  have  been  one 
object  in  this  comparison  to  lead  as 
when  we  look  on  that  star,  to  think  of 
the  Saviour?  It  is  perhaps  the  most 
beaatiflxl  ol^aet  ih  nature;  it  raooeeds 
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17  And  the  Spirit  and  the  bride  * 
aay,   Come.  ^     And  let  him  that 
«  G.  21.  2,  9.  »  Is.  %  6. 

the  darkness  of  the  night;  it  brings  on 
the  day — and  as  it  mingles  with  tiie  first 
rays  of  the  morning,  it  seems  to  be  so 
joyous,  cheerful,  exulting,  bright,  that 
nothing  can  be  better  adapted  to  remind 
us  of  him  who  came  to  lead  on  eternal 
day.  Its  placef  —  the  first  thidg  that 
arrestff  the  eye  in  the  moiling  —  might 
senne  to  remind  us  that  the  Sariour 
should  be  the  first  object  that  should 
draw  the  eye  and  the  heart  on  the 
return  of  each  day.  In  each  trial— each 
scene  of  sorrow — let  us  think  of  the 
bright  star  of  the  morning  as  it  rises  on 
the  darkness  of  the  night — emblem  of  the 
Saviour  rising  on  our  sorrow  and  our 
gloom. 

17.  And  the  Spirit  and  the  bride  tay, 
Gome,  That  is,  coni\e  to  the  Saviour; 
oome  and  partake  of  Uie  blessings  of  the 
gospel ;  come  and  be  saved.  The  con- 
struction demands  this  interpretation,  as 
the  latter  part  of  the  verse  shows.  The 
design  of  this  whole  verse  is,  evidently, 
to  show  the  freeness  of  the  ofif^rs  of  the 
Gospel ;  to  condense  in  a  summary  man- 
ner all  the  invitations  of  mercy  to  man- 
kind; and  to  leave  on  the  mind  at  tiie 
'close  of  the  book  a  deep  impression  of 
the  ample  provision  which  has  been 
made  for  the  salvation  of  a  fallen.race. 
Nothing,  it  is  clear,  could  be  more  ap- 
propriate at  the  dose  of  this  book,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  whole  volume  of 
revealed  truth,  than  to  announce,  in  the 
most  clear  and  attracting  form,  that  sal- 
vation is  free  to  all,  and  that  whosoever 
■will  may  be  saved,  f  The  Spirit,  The 
Holy  Spirit  He  entreats  all^to  come. 
This  he  does  (a)  in  all  the  recorded  in- 
vitations in  the  Bible  —  for  it  is  by  the 
inspiration  of  that  Spirit  that  these  invi- 
tations are  recorded;  (6)  by  all  his  in- 
'  fluences  on  the  understandings,  the 
consciences,  and  the  hearts  of  men; 
(c)  by  all  the  proclamations  of  mercy 
made  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
and  by  the  appeal  which  friend  m&es  to 
friend,  and  neighbor  to  neighbor,  and 
stranger  to  stranger  —  for  all  these  are 
methods  in  which  the  Spirit  invites  men 
to  come  to  the  Saviour.  ^And  the 
hride.  The  church.  See  ^otes,  ch. 
zzL  3|  9.    That  U,  the  churoh  invites  all 


heareth  say.  Come.  And  *  let  bim 
that  is  atmrst,  come.     And  who- 

e  0.  21.  6. 

to  come  and  be  saved.  This  it  does 
(a)  by  its  ministers,  whose  main  busi- 
ness it  is  to  extend-  this  invitation  to 
mankind;  (5)  by  its  ordinances  —  con- 
stantly sotting  forth  the  freeness  of  the 
gospel;  (o)  by  the  lives  of  its  consistent 
members  —  showing  the  excellency  and 
tile  desirableness  of  true  religion ;  {d)  by 
all  its  efforts  to  do  good  in  the  world ; 
(«)  by  tiie  example  of  those  who  are 
brought  into  the  church  —  showing  that 
all,  whatever  may  have  been  their  former 
eharacter,  may  be  saved ;  and  (/)  by  the 
direct  appeals  of  its  individual  mem- 
bers. Thus  a  Christian  parent  invites 
his  children ;  a  brother  invites  a  sister, 
and  a  sister  a  brother;  a  neighbor  in- 
vites his  neighbor,  and  a  stranger  a 
sbranger;  the  master  invites  his  servant 
and  the  servant  his  master.  The  church 
on  earth  and  the  church  in  heaven 
unite  in  the  invitation,  saying,  Come. 
The  living  father,  pastor,  friend,  invites 
— and  the  voice  of  the  departed  father, 
pastor,  friend,  now  in  heaven,  is  heard 
re-echoing  the  invitation.  The  onc»- 
loved  mother  that  has  gone  to  the  skies 
still  invites  her  children  to  come ;  and 
the  sweetosmiling  babe  that  has  been 
taken  up  to  the  Saviour,  stretches  out 
its  arms  from  heaven,  and  says  to  its 
mother — Come,  ^  Say,  Come,  That  is, 
come  to  the  Saviour;  come  into  the 
church ;  come  to  heaven,  f  And  let  him 
that  heareth  eay,  Come,  Whoever  hears 
the  gospel,  let  him  go  and  invite 
others  to  come.  Nothing  oould  more 
strikingly  set  forth  the  freeness  of  the 
invitation  of  the  gospel  than  this.  The 
authority  to  make  the  invitation  is  net 
limited  to  the  ministers  of  religion;  it  is 
not  even  confined  to  those  who  accept 
it  themselves.  AH' persons,  even  though 
they  should  not  accept  of  it,  are  autho- 
rised to  tell  others  that  they  may  be 
saved.  One  impenitent  sinner  may  go 
and  tell  another  impenitent  sinner  that 
if  he  will  he  may  find  mercy  and  enter 
heaven.  How  eonld  the  offer  of  salva- 
tion be  made  more  freely  to  mankind  ? 
\And  let  him  that  ie  athirst,  come. 
Whoever  desires  salvation,  as  the  weary 
pilgrinr  desires  a  cooling  fountain  to 
al^y  his  thirsty  let  him  oome  m  freely 
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•o^yer  will,  let  him  take  the  water 
of  life  freely. 

18  For  1  testify  unto  every  man 
that  heareth  the  words  of  the  pro- 
phecy of  this  book,    If  any  man 
«,pv.ao.  6. 

to  (he  goBpel  a^  that  thirstjr  man  would 
•loop  down  at  l^e  fountain  and  drink. 
Seo  Notes  on  Isa.,  Iv.  1.  Comp.  Notes 
on  iSaJU.  y.  6 ;  John  riL  37 ;  Rev.  zxL  6. 
f  And  who90€ver  will,  let  Mm  take  the 
wMter  of  life  freely,  Ch.zxL6.  Every 
one  that  is  disposed  to  oome,  that  has 
jtnj  sincere  wish,  to  be  saved,  is  lAsur^d 
that  he  mav  lire.  So  matter  how  un- 
worthy he  is ;  no  matter  what  his  pa$t 
life  has  been ;  no  matter  how  old  or  how 
young,  how  rich  or  how  poor ;  no  matter 
whether  siek  or  well,  a  freem«a  or  a 
dave;  no  matter  whether  educated  or 
ign<Nrant ;  no  m«bter  whether  clothed  in 
purine  or  in  rags — riding  in  slate  or  laid 
*t  Uie  gate  of  a  rich  man  foM  of  sores, 
the  faritatioKn  is  freely  made  to  aU  to 
oome  and  be  saved.  \^ith  what  more 
appropriate  truth  eoM  a  revelation  from 
heaven  he  closed  ? 

18  For  I  teetify,  The  writer  does  not 
specify  who  is  meant  by  the  word  *  /,'  in 
thh  plaoe.  The  most  natural  construc- 
tion is  to  r^er  it  to  the  writer  himselG 
fk^A  not  to  the  angel,  or  the  Sai^our. 
The  meaning  is,  'I  bear  this  solemn 
witness,  .or  make  this  solemn  affirma- 
tion, in  conclusion.'  The  object  is  to 
guard  his  book  against  being  corrupted 
by  any  interpolation  or  phangp»  It 
would  seem  not  improbable,  from  this, 
that  as  early  as  the  time  of  John,  books 
were  liable  to  beoorrupted  by  additions  or 
omissions,  or  that  at  least  there  was  felt 
to  be  great  danger  that  mistakes  might 
be  made  by  the  carelessness  of  tran- 
scribers. Against  this  danger,  John 
would  guard  this  book  In  the  most 
solemn .  manner.  Perhaps  *he  flslt  too, 
that  as  this  book  would  be  neceesarily 
regarded  as  obscure  from  the  fact  that 
syml^ls  were  so  much  used,  ihere  was 
great  <  danger  that  changes  would  be 
made  by  well-meaning  persons  with  a 
view  to  make  it  appear  more  plain. 
f  Unt0  everv  man  that  heareth  the  worde 
of  the  projmeey  q/  thie  hook.  The  word 
'heareth'  seems  here  to.  be  used  in  a 
very  general  sense.  Perhaps  in  most 
qases  persiNU  would  be  mads  a9qua|nted 


shall  add  *  onto  these  thingB,  ^od 
shall  add  unto  him  the  j^gues 
that  are  written  in  this  book : 

19  And  if  any  man  shall  take 
away  from  the  words  of  the  book 
of  mis  prophecy,  God  shall  take 

with  the  contents  of  the  book  by  hearing 
it  read  in  the  churches;  but  still  the 
spirit  of  the  declaration  must  include- all 
methods  of  becoming  acquainted  with  it. 
^  jy  any  ffum  ehall  add  unto  theee 
thinge.  With  a  view  to  furnish  a  more 
full  and  completo  revelation ;  or  with  a 
profession  that  new  truth  had  been  com- 
BHinicatod  by  inspiration.  The  reference 
here  is  to  the  book  of  Bevelation  only — 
for  at  that  time  the  books  that  now  con- 
stitute what  we  call  the  Bible,  were  nqt 
collected  into  a  single  volume.  Thib 
passage,  therefore,  should  not  be  ad- 
duoed  as  referring  to  the  whole  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures.  Still,  the  ^principle  is 
one  that- is  thus  applicable;  for  it  is 
obyious  that  no  pne  has  a  right  to 
diimge  any  part  of  a  revelation  which 
God  makea  to  xaan ;  to  presume  to  a^id 
to  it,  or  to  take  from  it,  or  in  any 
way  to  modify  it  Comp.  Kote6^2  Tiuu 
iu.  16.  f  Ood  ehall  add  tmio  him  the 
plagues  wat  are  toritten  in  thie  hook. 
These  'plagues'  refer  to  the  numerous 
methods  described  in  this  book  as  those 
in  which  God  would  bring  severe  judg- 
ment i^fton  the  persecutors  of  the  church, 
and  '^e  corrupters  of  religion.  The 
meaning  is,  that  such  a  person  would  be 
regarded  as  an  enemy  of  his  religion, 
and  would  share  the  fearful  doom  of  all 
such  enemies. 

19.  And  if  any  man  ehall  take  away 
from  the  worde  of  the  hook  of  thie  pro- 
phecy. If -he  shiJl  reject  the  boQk  alto- 
5 ether;  if  he  shall,  in  trans<M'ibing  it, 
esignedly  strike  any  part  of  it  ont 
It  is  conceivable  that,  from  the  remark- 
al^Ie  nature  of  the  communications  made 
in  tills  book,  and  the  fact  .that  they 
seemed  to  be  unintelligible,  John  sup- 
posed there  might  be  those  who  would 
be  inclined  to  omit  some  portions  as  im- 
probable, or  that  he  apprehended  that 
when  the  portions  which  describe  Anti- 
christ were  fulfilled  in  distant  ages, 
those  to  whom,  those  portions  appUed 
would  be  disposed  to  strike  them  from 
the  sacred  volume,  or  to  corrupt  them. 
j  Ss  thought  proper  to  guard  against  ifd» 
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awf  •  hifl  part  *  out  of  ihQ  book  of 
life^  and  out  of  the  holy  city,  and 
from  the  things  which  are  written 
u  this  book.  > 

a  c.  &  &  6  Or,  fttm  fht  free. 

by  tfaii  ioleinA'deoluratioii  of  th^  oonie- 
qtienc0  which  wcioid  follow  snok  •&  aot 
The  whole  book  w«  to  be  reeeivecl — ^witii 
allit$  feurftd  traths^-fts  a  revelation 
firpm  €k>d,  and  however  obseore  it  might 
seem,  in  dne  time  St  would  be  made 
plain ;  however  faifhfslly  it  might  depict 
a  fearifol  apotstacy,  if  was  important  both 
to  ehow  the  truth'  of  divine  inspiration, 
and  to  savo  the  ehnrch,  that  these  dis- 
elosnree  shonid  be  in  their  native  purity 
in  the  possession  of  the  people  of  God. 
%  Ood  AaU  take  avoay  hit  part  out  of  the 
hooh^of  life'.  Perhaps  there  is  here  an 
Intimation  that  this  would  be  most  likely 
to  be  done  by  those  who  professed  to  be 
Christians;  and  Who  supposed  that  their 
names  were  in  the  book  of  life.  In  fact 
Biost  of  tiie  corruptions  of  the  sacred 
Scr^tures  have  been  attempted  by  those 
who  have  professed  some  form  of  Chris- 
tianily.  £ifidele  have  but  little  interest 
in  attempling'such  changes,  and  but  little 
Influence  to  make  them  received  by  the 
ohprch.  Xt  is  most  convenient  for  them, 
as  it  is  most  agreeable  to  their  feelings,  to 
rctject  the  Bible  altogether. '  When  it  is 
■aid  here  that '  Qod  w6uld  take  away 
his  part  out  of  the  book  of  life,'  the 
n^eaning  is  not  that  his  name  had  heen 
vfritien  in  that  book,  but  that  he  would 
take  away  the  part  which  he  fnight 
have  had,  or  which  he  profeeeed  to  have 
in  that  book.  Such  oormption  of  the 
diving  oracles  would  show  that  thev  had 
no  true  religion,  and  would  be  ex6laded 
firom  heaven.  On  the  phrase,  'book  of 
life/  see  I^otes  on  ch.  iii.  5.  f  And  <mt 
^  the  holy  city,  Described  in  ch.  zxL 
He  would  not  be  permitted  to.  enter  that 
iAisy  I  he  wouM  have  no  part  among  the 
redeemed.  ^  And  from .  the  things  that 
ar€  written  in  thie  hook,  The  promises 
that  are  made;,  the  glories  that  are 
described. 

20..  JEte  which  teeHHeth  theee  thinge, 
Che  Lord  Jesus ;  for  he  it  was  that  had, 
ihrough  the  instrumentality  of  the  angel, 
borne  his  solemn  witness  to  the  truth  of 
these  things,  and  this  book  was  to  be 
regarded  as  hie  revelation  to  mankind. 
8m  Notes  en  oh.  L  1,  xxiL  10.    He  here 

V 


20^  He  which  testifieth  these 
thines  saith.  Surely*  I  come  quick* 
ly;  Amen.  Even  *  so,  come,  Lord 
Jesus. 

aver.  7.12.        »  H&9.28;  Is.26.9. 

Speaks  himseli^  and  vouches  for  the  truth 
and  reality  of  these  things,  by  saying 
tiiat  he  '  teetifie^  of  them,  or  bears  wit- 
ness to  them.  Comp.  John  xviit  37. 
The  fact  that  Jesus  himself  vouches  for 
the  truth  of  what  is  here. revealed,  shows 
the  propriety  of  what  John  had  said  in 
the  prevloas  verses  about  adding  to  it, 
or  taking  from  it.  f  Saith,  Surely  I 
come  fuidely.  That  is^  the  development 
of  these  events  will  soon  begin  —  though 
their  consummation  may  extend"  into  far 
distant  ages,  or  into  eternity.  See  Notes 
on  ch.  L  1,  3,  xzii.  7,  10.  %  Amen,  A 
word  pf  solemn  affirmation  or  assent, 
dee  Notes  on  Matt  vL  13.  Here  it  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  expression  of  John, 
signifying  his  solen^n  and  cheerful  as. 
sent  to  what  the  Saviour  had  saici^  that 
he  would  come  quickly.  It  is  the  utter- 
ance of  a  strong  desire  that  it  might  be 
so.  He  longed  for  his  appearing.  \Even 
eo.  These  too  are  the  words  of  John, 
and  are  a  response  to  what  the  Saviour 
liad  just  said.  In  the  original,  it  is  a 
response  in  the  same  language  which  the 
Saviour  had  used,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
passage  is  marred  by  the  translation 
'JEven  eo:  The  original  is,  <He  which 
testifieth  to  tiiese  things  saith.  Yea — vai 
—  I  come  quickly.  Amen.  Yea  —  vm^ 
come.  Lord  Jesus.'  It  is  the  utterance 
of  desire  in  the  precise  language  which 
the  Saviour  had  used : — heart  responding 
to  heart  ^  Oome^  Lord  Jeeue,  That  is, 
as  here  intended,  '  Come  in  the  manner 
and  for  the  ol^eets  referred  to  m  this 
book.'  The  language,  however^  is  ex- 
pressive of  the  feelings  of  piety  in  a  more 
extended  sense,  and  may  be  used  to  de- 
note a  desire  that  the  Lord  Jesus  wduld 
come  in  any  and  every  manner :  —  that 
he  would  come  to  impart  to  us  ^e  tokens 
of  his  presence;  that  he  would  come  to 
bless  his  truth  and  to  revive  his  work  in 
the  ehurehes;  that  he  would  come  to 
convert  sinners,  and  to  build  up  his  peo- 
ple in  holhiess ;  that  he  would  come  to 
sustai]^  us  in  affliction,  and  to  defend  us 
in  temptation ;  that  he  would  come  to 
put  a  period  to  idolatry,  superstition,  and 
error,  and  .to  extend  the  knawledge  of 
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•  2Tb.  &1&. 


liifl  tmth  in  the  world ;  thAC  he  wouM 
oome  to  fet  op  hi«  kingdom  on  the  earth,, 
and  to  mle  in  the  hearts  of  men;  that 
he  would  oome  to  reeeire  iu  to  his  pre- 
ienooy  and  to  gaUier  his  redeeoud  people 
into  hii  eTeilasting  kingdom.  It  was 
appropriate  to  the  aged  J^iin,  eniTeriag 
exile  m  a  lonely  ieland,  to  pray  that  the 
Iiord  Jeans  would  speedily  eome  to  take 
biq&  to.himself  r'-^and  tiiere  ooald  have 
been  no  more  toitaldo  dose  of  this  mar* 
rellous  hook  than  the  utterance  of  8noh> 
desire.  And  it  is  appropriate  for  us  as 
we  ikaish  its  eontempLation,  disoloiittg  so 


Christ  be  with  yoa  alL     Amen, 


mudi  of  the  glories  of  the  heavenly  world, 
and  the  blessedness  of  the  redeemed  -in 
their  final  state,  when  we  think  of  the 
easiBf  wiUi  ns  soiTowsy  wialSy  acra  'oares. 
to  reepood  to  the  prayer,  hnd  to  s»^ 
'  Come,  JiOtd  JTesos,  oome  qnieUy.'  Por 
thai  glorious  eoaung  of  the  8vik  of  Qod, 
when  he  shaU  gather  his  redeemed  people 
to  himself,  may  all  who  read  these  Notes 
he  Anally  prepared,  Ambn. 

he  wHh  yoa  a^,  Awmh,  The  usual  bene> 
diction  of  tiie  sacred  wxiten.  See  Notes 
on  JBLom.  XTt  SO. 
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Frona  the  most  recent  German  Wdilcs.  With  a  DeacriptioQ  of 
the  Ci^  of  Rome,  &c.  By  Charges  Anthon,  LI».D»  12tao, 
Maalin,  87^  cents. 

A  Manual  of  Greek  Antiquities. 

Ifrom  the  bem;  and  most  recent  Sourcei.  By  Charles  An- 
THON,  LL.D.    l2mo,  Muslin.    (Nearfy  ready.) 

Forest  Life  and  Forest  Trees : 

'  Oompristng  Winder  Camp-life  among'  did  Logger*  and  Wild- 
wood  Adrentare.  With  Descriptions  of  Lnmbeting  Operations 
9n  the  Tarioas  Rivers  of  Maine  and  New  Bninswick.  By  Johh 
S.  SPRiiroER.  Wi^.  uameroas  Illustrations.  12mo,  Paper,  60 
cents  ;  Musliu,  75  cents. ' 

Elements  of  Algebra^ 

Designed  for  Beginiiera^  By  ElUS  Loomis,  M^.  l^taso^ 
Sheep,  62|  oents. 

Analytical  Geometry  and  Calculus. 

By  Elias  Loomis,  M^.    8vo,  She^p,  #1  50. 

Nile  Notes  of  a  Howadji. 

With  Enghivings.    12mo,  Paper,  75 cents;  Muslin,  87^  cents. 

The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  Worlds 

From  Marathon  to  Waterloo.  By  E.  8.  Creast,  M. A.  12mo, 
Muslin,  $1  00. 


A  Lat%n^Engli$h  Lexicon j 

FcNuided  on  tihe  luger  Lfttiii-Grennan  Lexicon  of  Br.  William 
.  FasUHB.    With  Additions  and  Cknrections  from  the  Lexicons 
of  Geener,  Faociolati,  Beheller,  Georges,  4c.     By  B.  A*  An- 
drews, LL.D.    Eoyal  6vo,  Sheep  ^xtra,  -$5  00. 

Lamartine^s  History  of  the  Restoration 

Of  Monafchy  in  France.  Being  a  Seqnel  to  the  "fliatory  of 
the  Girondists."  ByALPBOMSEDxXiAMARTiNi.  yoll.»13mo, 
Bloslin,  75.  cents. 

RoHnsorCs  New  Testament  Lexicon. 

A  Greek  and  Bnglish  Lexicon  of  the  Ne.w  Testament.  A  new 
Bditi<Mi,  Revised,  and  in  great  part  B.ewritten.  B jr  BIdward 
EoB^^soN,  DJ).,  LL.Di  Bqyal  dvo,  Muslin,  $4  SO;  Sheep, 
•4  75;  half  CW  $5  00. 

ButtmanrCs  Greek  Grammar^ 

For  the  Use  of  High  Schools  and  Universities.  By  Philip 
BuTTMAHN.  B«vise4l  and  Enlarged  by  his  Son,  Aliz.  Butt- 
MANN.  Translated  from  the  18th  German  Bdition,  by  Bdwabd 
Robinson,  D.I>,>  LL»D.    6vo,  Sheep,  $3  00. 


The  Nile-Boat ; 


Or,  Glhapses  of  the  Land  of  Sgypt.  By  W.  H.  Bartlstt. 
With  Engravings  on  Steel  and  ^Uostrations  aa.  Wood.  6vo, 
Moslin,  $2  00. 

Comte^s  Philosophy  of  Mathematics^ 

Translated  from  the  Conrs  de  Philosopbie  Positive  of  Auguste 
OoMTX»  by  W.  M.  Gillespie,  A.M.    9vo,  Muslin,  $1  25. 

History  of  the  United  States. 

By  Richard  HiLDREjHv First  Series.-^Vrom  the  ^intMet' 

tle^ent  of  the  Coantry  to  tihe  Addptioa  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution.    3  vols.  8vo,  Mqslin,  $6  00 ;  Sheej^  t6  75 ;  half  Calf; 

$7  50. Second  Series. — From  the  Adoption  of  Hie  Federal 

Ooottitotion  to  the  End  of  .&e  Sixteenth  GongreasJ  3  vols.  8vi^ 
Maslin,  $6  00 ;  Sheejp,  $6  75 ;  half  Calf,  $7  50. 

Louisiana  .* 

Its  Colonial  History  tnd  Roniaiiicer  By  Charles  Gatabrj^. 
8vo,  Moslin.  ^2  00.  ,  . 
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The  Lihf  and  tne  Bee : 

Ajj^  Apologue  of  (he  Ciyital  Palace.  By  Saxvxl  Warmn, 
If .D.,  F.R,8.    16mo,  Paper,  30  oents ;.  MiwUni  37^  centf. 

T%€  Queens  of  Scotland^ 

▲ad  Bngluh  Princeatet  oonnected  with  tlie  B«gal  Sacceaaion 
of  Great  Britain.  By  Agnes  Strickland.  6  vola.  lamo^  Mus- 
lin, $1  00  per  Volume. .  Vols.  I.  and^II.  ready. 

A  New  Classical  Ihetianary 

Of  ^e^k  and  Eoman  Biography,  Mytiiology,  and  G^graphy. 
For  CoHegea  and  Sehooli.  By  Wm*  Smith,  LL.D.  Edited, 
with  large  Additimui,  hy  Chakues^^A^thon,  LL..D.  Boyal 
B\o,  Sheep  extra,  $2  50. 

The  English  Longuage 

la  its  Blementa  and  Forms.  With  a  History  of  its  Origin  and 
development,  and  a  foil  Qrammar.  By  Williax  C.  Fowlbr. 
Pesigned  for  Use  in  Colleges  and  Schools.  8to,  Muslin,  $1  50 ; 
Sheep,  •!  75. 

Harper's  N.  Y.  if  Erie  R.  R.  Guide: 

Containing  a  Descriptioi!i  of  the  86aiery,  Rivers,  Towns,  Vil- 
lages, and  moat  important  Work9  on  the  Boad.  DmbeUished 
with  136  Engravings  on  Wood,  by  Lossing  &  Barritt,  from  Orig- 
inal Sketches  made  expressly  for  this  Work,  hy  Wm.  M'Lxod. 
lSmo»  Paper,  50  cents ;  Muslin,  62^  cents. 

Th€  English  in  America. 

Rule  and  Misrule  of  the  English  in.  America.  By  the  Autnor 
of  "Sam  Slick  the  Cbckmaker,"  ''The  Letter  Bag,"  "Attach^," 
"  Old  Judge,"  ^.    12mo,  Muslin,  75  cents. 

The  Literature  and  Literary  Men 

Of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  Abraham  Mills,  A.M, 
2  vols.  8vo,  Muslin,  $3  -SO ;  half  Cal^  t4  00. 

A  Greek-English  Lexicon^ 

Based  on  the  German  WoriL  of  Paasow.  By  Hxhrt  G.  Lid* 
DELL,  M. A.,  ahd  Richard  Soott,  M.A.  With  Conrections  and 
Additions,  and  the  Insertion  in  Alphabetical  Order  of  the  Prop- 
^  er  Names  occurring  in  the  principal  Greek  Authors,  by  Hbnrt 
Drislxr,  M.A.    Royal  8vo,  Sheep,  $5  00^ 
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The  Recent  Progress  of  Astronomy ^ 

BipeciaSy  in  Uie  United  StaCei.  By  JfiLlis  tocanitf  M.A. 
New  Edition.    ISmo^  MiuliB,  fl  00. 

Cosmos :      ' 

A  Sketch  of  n  Phyncal  BescriptiDii  of  the  UniveDie.  By  Al^ 
EXANBXB  TOK  HUMBOLST.  Tituiilttted  from  the  GtermAh,  by  E. 
C.  Otte.    Complete  ia  3  vols.  12mo,  Moiilln,  $8  SS. 

Bichersteth! s  Memoirs. 

A  Memoir  of  the  late  Re^.  Ei>Wa1i]>  BicKSRsrxyir,  HaCstor  o{ 
Watton.  By  Eev.  T.  B.  Birks,  M.A.  With  a  Preface,  &&, 
by  Bev.  Btephik  fi.  Ttko,  1>.D.,  of  New  York.  2  volfl.  12mo, 
Mtialin,  $1  75. 

Foster^ s  Christian  Pmity, 

The  Nature  and  BleMedneas  of  Ghriitia&  Pnri^.  By~B*V.  B. 
S.  FosTSB.  With  an  Intn)dnctio&  by  ^i«b^  JMta»*  l2mo» 
MoaUn,  7^  eents. 

Elernents  of  Natural  Phihscphy. 

Designed  as  a  Text-book  for  Academies,  High-Scbbols,  and 
Colleges.  By  Alohzo  Gray,  A.^  rUnstrated  by  IMO  Wopd- 
entSk    12mo,  Maslint  70  eents;  Km«p/76  cent*. 

Lord  HoUan^s  Foreign  Reminiscences. 

Edited  by  his  Son»  HxifRi  BbwaUd  IiOU>  HoXii;Aiix>.  ^8mo, 
Paper,  60  cents^  Moslin,  75  cents. 

Curran  and  his  Contemporaries^ 

By  CBAELX8  PhuXivs,  A.B.  ISmo,  Pajier,  75  cents  ^  Mnslin, 
87^  cents. 

The  Irish  Confederates^  - 

And  the  Bebellion  of  1798.  By  Hxwr  M<  Flxtv.  Portraits 
and  a  Map.    12izi6,  Paper,  75  cents;  Moslin,  90  oentft 

The  Harmony  of  Prophecy  ; 

Of,  Scripfnral  lUostrations  of  the  Apocal^^^se.  By  Benr*^  Al- 
EJLur]>XK  KiiTB,  D.D. .  ISmo^,  MnsUn,  $1 1)0.  , 

The  Baa-ds  of  the  Bible. 

By  GzoRGE  GiLriLLAVk    Idmo,  Mnslin,  35  eents. 


Abbotfs  Illustrated  Histories : 

The  foQowios  Work«  of  the  Seriei  are  now  ready :  Jofephine, 
Cleopatra,  Madame  Roland,  Xerxes  the  Great,  Cyras  the  Qreat, 
Darius  the  Great,  Charles  I.,  Charles  II.,  Hannibal,  Jolius  Csb- 
sar,  Alfred  the  Gi^at,  Maria  Antoinette,  Q,aeen  Blizabeth,  Al- 
exander the  Grea^  William  the  Conqaeror,  Mary  CLaeen  of 
Soots.  16mo,  Moslin,  with  Illominated  Title-pai^es  and  namer- 
oos  Engravings,  60  c^ts  per  Volome. 

Abbotfs  Franconia  Stories  : 

Comprising  MaUeTille». Beechnut^  Mary  Bell,  Wallace,  Mary 
^rskine.  16mo,  beaatifally  bound  in  Moslin,  Engraved  Title- 
pages  and  nameroiu  Ulastrations,  50  cents  per  Volame. 

Kings  and  Queens ; 

Or,  Life  in  the  Palace :  consisting  of  Historical  Sketches  of  Jo* 
sephine  and  Maria  Louisa,  Louis  Philippe,  Ferdinand  of  Aas- 
tria,  Nicholas,  Isabella  XI.,  Leopold,  and  Victoria.  By  J.  S.  C. 
Abbott.  With  nameroos  Ulastrations.  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00 ; 
Moslin,  gilt  edges,  $1  25. 

A  Summer  in  Scotland. 

By  Jacob  Abbott.    With  Engravings.    12mo,  Moslin,  $1  00 

Five  Years  of  a  Hunter* s  Life 

In  the  Far  Interior  of  Sooth  Aiiica.  With  Notices  of  the  Na- 
tive Tribes,  and  Anecdotes  of  thQ  Chase  of  the  Lion,  Elephant, 
Hippopotamos,  Giraffe,*'IUiinoceros,-  &c.  By  R.  Gordon  Cum- 
MING.    With  Engravings.    2  vols.  ISmo,  Muslin,  $1  75. 

Sydney  Smith! s  Moral  Philosophy. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Moral  Philosophy,  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution  io^  the  Years  1804,  1805,  and  1806.  By  the 
lafe  Rev.  Stdkzt  Smith.    12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

Travels  in  the  United  States  j  etc. 

During  1849  and  1850.  By  Lady  Ehheline  Stuart  Wort- 
LET.    13mo,  Paper,  60  cents;  Muslin,  75  cent!. 

Dealings  with  the  Inquisition ; 

Or,  Papal  Ropae,  her  Priests,  and  her  Jesuits.  With  Important 
Disclosures.  By  the  Rev.  Giacinto  Achilli,  D.D.,  late  Prior 
and  Visitor  of  the  Dominican  Order,  4cc.    12mo,  Muslin,  75  cti. 
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Leigh  Hunts  Autobiographyf 

With  Bemimsceneei  of  his  Triendf  and  Conlefi^eritffiM.  la 
8  Toll.  ISino,  MudlD,  $1  50. 

CampbelTs  Life  and  Letters. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  CampbelL  BdUed  by  William 
Beattix,  M J>.  Witii  an  Intiodactory  Letter,  by  Wasbiwotor 
iBTUia    2  vols.  ISmOr  Muslin,  $2  00. 

Doctor  Johnson : 

His  Befigioos  Life  and  Deslb.    ISnio^  MasKn,  92  09. 

Southey^s  Life  and  Correspondence. 

Edited  by  his  Son,  Rev.  €.  C.  Southit,  M.A.  Portrait.  8vt^ 
Moslin,  $1  75. 

Southef/s  Common^plctce  Book. 

Edited  by  his  Son-in-Law,  JoBN  Wood  WabtX it,  B  J>.  t  toIs. 
8TO,  Paper,  fl  00  per  Vel. ;  Modin,  f  1  25  per  Vol. 

History  of  Greece^ 

Prom  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Destmction  of  Corinth,  B.C. 
146 ;  mainly  based  t^xm  thtSt  of  Bishop  TfllKLWAix.  By  Dr. 
L.  ScHMiTZ,  FJLSJ:.    12bio»  Moslin,  tl  00. 

History  of  Rome^ 

Frcfm  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  DeaA  of  Commodvs,  AJD.  Id2. 
By  Dr.  L.  Scbmitk,  F.E.H.E.  Witfa  anestioiu,  by  J.  Eob- 
soK,  B.A*    18mo,  Moslin,  75  cents. 

A  Treatise  on  Popular  Education: 

For  the  Use  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  and  for  Tonng  People  of 
Both  Sexes.  Printed  and  PabUshed  in  aoeordancd  with  8  B«s- 
elation  of  the  Senate  and-Honse  of  Bepresentathresdf  the  State 
of  Michigan.  By  Ira  K&tbvw,  late  Superintendent  of  PaUlo 
Instmcrion.    12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

TTie  Conquest  of  Canada. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Hochelaga.*'    2  vols.  12mo,  MuiUn»  $1 70. 

Healthy  Disease^  and  Remedy^ 

Familiarly  and  practically  considered  in  a  few  of  their  Relations 
\cx  the  Blood.    By  0.  Moorb,  M.D^    18mo,  Muslin,  60  cents. 
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Hunters  History  of  England^ 

From  the  InvanoD  of  Jolitu  Ctsaar  to  the  Abdication  of  Junes 
II.,  1688.  By  David  HUMX.  A  new  Sditipn,  with  the  Author's 
last  Corrections  and  Improvements.  To  which  is  prefixed  a 
Short  Accoant  of  his  Life,  written  by  Hioqsetf.  With  a  Por- 
trait of  the  Aathor.    6  vols.  12ibo,  Clatb,  $2  40 ;  Sheep,  $3  00. 

Macaulay*s  History  of  England 

From  the  Accession  of  James  IL  By  Tbomas  B.  Macaulat. 
With  an  Original  Portrait  of  the  Aathor.  Vols.  I.  and  IL  Li- 
brary Edition,  8vo,  Masliq/TS  oents  p^  Vol.;  Sheep  extra, 87^ 
cents  per  Vol.;  Calf  iMicks  and  comers,  %\  00  per  VoL — Cheap 
Editions,  Svo^  Paper,  95  cents  jfei  Vol:  13mo  (nniform  with 
Home),  Cloth,  10  cents  per  Vol ;  Sheep,  50  cents  per  Vol. 

Gribbon^s  History  of  Rome. 

History  of  the  Decline,  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  By 
Edward  Gibbon.  Wit^i  Notes,  by  Eev.  H.  H.  Milman  and 
M.  QuiZQT.  Maps  and  Engravings.  4  vols.  8vo,  Sheep  extra, 
•S  00.— A  new  Cheap  Edition,  with  Notes,  by  Eev.  H-  H.  Mil- 
HAN.  To  which  is  added  a  complete  Index  of  the  whole  Work, 
and  a  Portrait  of  the  Antbw.  6  vols,  l^vao  (uniform  with  Hame), 
Cloth,  $2  40 ;  Sheep,  $3  00. 

History  of  Spanish  Literature. 

With  Criticisms  on  the  particular  Works  and  Biographical  No- 
tices of  prominent  Writers.  By  Okorgk  Ticknor.  3  vols. 
8V0,  Muslin,  $6  00 ;  Sheep,  #6  79 ;  half  Calf,  $7  60. 

Pictorial  History  of  England. 

Being  a  History  of  the  People  as  well  as  a  History  of  the  King- 
dom, down  to  the  Eeign  of  George  III.  Profusely  Illustrated 
with  many  Hundred  Engravings  on  Wood  qf  Mo&waeatal  Aeo* 
cHrds;  Coins  f  Civil  and  Military  Costume ;  Domestic  Buildings, 
Furniture,  and  Ornaments;  Cathedrals  and  other  great  Woriu 
of  ArcMtectuie ;  Sports,  and  other  Illnstrations  of  Mannen ; 
Mechanical  Inventions ;  Por|p»tts  of  Eminent  Persons ;  and  re- 
markable Historical  Scenes.  4  vols,  imperial  avo,  ISheap,  $12  00 ; 
half  Cal^  $13  50. 

The  War  with  Mesoico. 

By  R.  S.  RiPLET,  U.S.A.  With  Maps,  Plaos  of  Rattlei,  &c. 
2  vols.  8vW  Muslin,  $4  00;  Sheep,  $4  50. 
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Ancient  and  MeduBvai  Geography. 

For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  CoUeges.  By  ChaBles  AntBom, 
LL.D.    8vo,  Masllii,  $1 00 ;  Sheep  eictra,  %\  75. 

Findlay^s  Clasiical  Atla^ 

To  jQlastrate  Axusient  Qeogniphy.  Comprised  in  25  Maps,  show- 
ing the  various  DiTisions  of  the  Worid  as  known  to  the  Andeats. 
By  Alkz.  Findlat,  F.B^S.  With  an  Index  of  the  Ancient 
and  Modem  Names.    8to,  half  Boond,  03  25. 

A  First  Book  in  Latins 

ContafaungGrammar,  Kxercises,  and  Vocabularies,  on  the  Meth- 
od of  constant  Imitation  and  Repetition.  By  Fro£  M'Clintock, 
of  Dickinson  College.    ISmo,  Sheep,  75  cents. 

A  First  Booh  in  Greek. 

Containing  foil  Yocabahuries,  Lessons  on  the  Forms  of  Words, 
and  Exercises  fiir  Imitation  and  Repetition,  with  a  Sonunaiy 
aH  EtymQk>gy  and  Syntax.  By  Professor  M'Cliiitock.  12qio» 
Sheep,  75  cents. 

A  Second  Book  in  Greek. 

Containing  Syntax,  with  Reading  Lessons  in  Prose ;  Prosody, 
and  llie  Dialects,  with  Reading  Lessons  in  Verse ;  forming  a 
sufficient  Greek  Grammar.  By  Prof  M'Cliktocx.  ISsoOb 
Sbeepk  75  cents. 

The  Pillars  of  Hercules  ; 

Or,  a  Narrative  of  Travels  in  Spain  and  Morocco  in  1848.  By 
Datid  UBquHART,  M.P.  2  vols.  12mo,  Paper,  01  40 ;  Mnslio, 
0170. 

The  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

Histoiy  of  the  Discovery  and  Settlement  o  i^die  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  by  the  three  great  Soropean  Powers,  Spaxo,  France, 
and  Great  Britain;  and  die  Sabseqaent  Occnpation,  Settle- 
ment, and  Extension  of  Civil  Government  by  tiie  United  States, 
nntil  iSbm  Tear  1846.  By  John  W.  MoirrrTE.  Maps.  2  vols. 
8vp^  Moslin,  05  00 ;  Sheep,  05  50. 

Moral  and  Political  Philosophy. 

With  dnestiona  for  the  Sxamiftation  of  Stadents.  By  Wnx- 
lAM  Palxt,  D.D.    12mo,  Moslin,  60  cents. 
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